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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THOUGH  in  days  preeminent 
for  man's  conquest  of  Nature 
by  science  and  engineering, 
Amundsen's  journey  to  the 
South  Pole,  like  Peary's  to 
the  North  Pole,  was  made  with  only  the 
appliances  of  previous  generations.  The 
poles  were  discovered  by  the  endurance 
of  dogs  and  men,  spurred  on  by  the  old 
spirit  of  adventure  and  the  lust  for  difficult 
and  dangerous  tasks  that  stirred  the  ad- 
venturers of  old.  In  another  century  or 
two  the  era  of  the  pole  discoveries  will  be 
hailed  as  the  good  old  times  when  men  were 
still  men  and  civilization  had  not  made  the 
world  effete. 

The  twelve  years  ending  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  South  Pole  are  as  full  of 
dramatic  achievement  as  the  days  of 
Drake  and  Raleigh,  for  not  even  in  those 
times  was  there  a  more  extraordinary  series 
of  discoveries  and  conquests  packed  into 
a  dozen  years. 

In  1900  only  one  man  had  been  the 
length  of  Africa  by  land,  and  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  railroad  was  but  a  dream.  There 
was  not  a  railroad  across  South  America. 
A  great  part  of  Siberia  was  without  rail 
or  road  except   the   old   caravan    trails. 


China  was  practically  without  railroads. 
Lhassa  was  unknown,  forbidden  to  the 
white  man.  During  a  century  and  a  half 
men  had  tried  to  reach  the  South  Pole 
and  failed,  and  the  North  Pole  had  baffled 
the  efforts  of  400  years. 

Within  a  dozen  years  white  men  have 
traveled  over  the  great  desert,  visited 
Lake  Chad,  made  a  protectorate  over 
Timbuctoo.  The  days  of  the  Mahdi 
at  Khartoum  are  ended  and  any  tourist 
may  travel  there  comfortably  by  rail. 
The  Cape  to  Cairo  railroad  is  an  assured 
fact.  The  heart  of  Africa  is  now  no  more 
remote  from  the  popular  imagination  than 
Oklahoma  City  was  in  1900. 

In  South  America  the  Trans-Andean 
railroad  is  in  full  operation  across  the 
continent  as  the  Trans-Siberian  is  across 
Asia.  Even  China  has  her  railroads. 
Lhassa  has  been  visited  by  a  British  army 
and  both  poles  are  the  common  property 
of  every  fireside  that  boasts  of  books, 
magazines,  or  newspapers. 

Such  a  record  may  justify  a  feeling  of 
pride  that  the  spirit  of  conquest  and 
adventure  is  as  alive  as  ever  and  accom- 
panied with  all  the  courage  and  hardihood 
that  blessed  any  earlier  generation. 
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A  MEASURE  OF  THE  CANDIDATES 

IN  SPITE  of  a  certain  similarity  —  in 
that  they  all  want  tariff  reduction, 
strict  corporation  control,  etc.  —  the 
personal  platforms  of  the  Presidential 
candidates  (given  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber) become  very  different  when  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  their  previous 
careers. 

Governor  Wilson,  for  example,  wishes 
tariff  reduction  because,  from  his  study 
of  government  and  politics,  he  believes 
"protection"  to  be  a  special  privilege,  a 
favor  to  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  It  is  not  a  question  of  expediency 
with  him.  It  is  a  question  of  morals. 
Yet  he  recognizes  that  free  trade  is  un- 
attainable and  that  even  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  to  a  revenue  basis  must  be 
accomplished  at  a  pace  consistent  with 
business  stability. 

In  Governor  Harmon's  mind,  also,  the 
protective  tariff  is  a  wrong,  an  opportunity 
given  by  the  Government  to  a  favored 
few  to  tax  the  people.  It  is  the  vigorous 
tariff  conviction  of  Cleveland's  Cabinet 
that  Mr.  Harmon  still  holds. 

President  Taft's  views,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  be  based  upon  the  theory 
of  expediency  rather  than  upon  any  belief 
in  the  moral  iniquity  of  the  tariff,  and 
his  record  as  a  tariff  reformer  has  not  been 
a  record  of  accomplishment.  He  accepted 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  and  he  vetoed 
the  tariff  reduction  bills  that  were  later 
presented  to  him  by  a  Democratic  House 
elected  largely  in  protest  against  the  Payne 
Bill.  His  programme  to  make  the  tariff 
equalize  the  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad  is  becoming  untenable,  for  the 
Tariff  Board  is  unable  to  say  just  what 
that  difference  is.  The  President  seems 
more  earnest,  perhaps,  about  the  method 
of  tariff  legislation  than  about  having  the 
tariff  lowered. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  views  embody  a 
schedule  by  schedule  revision  upon  data 
furnished  by  experts,  but  the  distinctive 
part  of  his  programme  is  the  insistence 
that  the  protection  which  the  tariff  affords 
shall  be  given  primarily  to  the  wage  worker 
and  the  farmer.  If  employers  have  kept 
all  the  added  income  which  the  high  tariff 


enabled  them  to  get,  Mr.  Roosevelt  sug- 
gests that  some  department  or  bureau 
of  the  Government  shall  make  them  share 
with  labor.  In  other  words,  if  it  can  be 
done,  he  wishes  to  have  the  spoils  divided. 

For  the  regulation  of  corporations  in 
New  Jersey  Governor  Wilson  pushed 
through  a  legislature  in  which  the  House 
and  the  Senate  were  of  opposite  parties 
a  public  utilities  law  that  has  been  effective 
and  he  followed  it  with  an  employers' 
liability   law. 

Governor  Harmon,  as  Attorney-General 
in  Cleveland's  cabinet,  won  the  trans- 
Missouri  Freight  case  and  began  other  im- 
portant cases.  The  Sherman  law  was  al- 
most as  much  in  evidence  in  his  day  as  it  has 
been  in  Mr.  Wickersham's.  The  Northern 
Securities  case  was  won  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
Attorney  General  and  the  Oil  and  Tobacco 
cases  were  started  in  his  administration, 
though  the  decisions  in  these  two  cases 
do  not  satisfy  him.  Mr.  Taft  believes  that 
these  decisions  have  been  effective. 

Thus  all  the  candidates  give  earnest  of 
a  vigorous  intention  to  prevent  business 
abuses  and  the  evils  of  monopoly,  though 
the  methods  of  dealing  with  this  subject 
are  less  settled  and  defined  than  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  tariff. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  tariff  reform 
and  trust  control  comes  the  measure  of 
these  men  by  the  standards  of  clean  politics 
and  the  newer  ideals  which  the  agitation 
of  the  last  decade  has  fostered.  As 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  in  spite  of  the 
machines  of  both  parties,  Mr.  Wilson  led 
the  fight  which  gave  New  Jersey  a  new 
standard  of  political  morals.  In  his  ad- 
ministration a  direct  primary  law,  a 
corrupt  practises  act,  a  reformed  election 
law,  and  a  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment act  were  passed.  He  is  not  tainted 
with  the  spoils  system  and  he  has  a  clean 
and  forceful  record  of  political  achieve- 
ment. Governor  Harmon,  also,  has  made 
a  record  for  himself.  He  has  cut  off  waste, 
increased  efficiency,  and  saved  money  in 
the  government  of  Ohio.  Unlike  Governor 
Wilson,  however,  he  is  not  a  believer  in 
new  forms.  He  prefers  the  old  paths  of 
politics  with  which  he  has  long  been 
familiar  to  blazing  new  ones. 

Temperamentally,    Mr.   Taft,   also,   is 
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not  a  political  pioneer.  He  was  nominated 
in  1908  by  a  "steam  roller"  prepared  by 
the  Roosevelt  administration.  A  steam 
roller  means  patronage.  He  seems  likely 
to  be  nominated  again  by  similar  tactics. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  on  his  return  to  politics 
is  an  ardent  and  sincere  believer  in  the 
progressive  policies  of  more  direct  popular 
rule.  His  voice  stirred  up  much  of  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  old  order  of  things. 
Yet  he  is  a  follower,  not  a  leader,  in  advo- 
cating the  measures  of  relief.  More  direct 
popular  rule  was  not  among  the  many 
policies  which  he  set  in  motion  during  his 
Presidency.  These  "progressive"  meas- 
ures and  the  reform  of  the  tariff  have 
rather  forced  themselves  upon  him. 

President  Taft  and  Governor  Harmon 
are  the  choice  of  that  portion  of  the 
American  people  who  are  temperamentally 
conservative.  Added  to  this  disinteres- 
tedly conservative  element  are  those  who 
have  had  undue  privileges  in  the  past  and 
do  not  wish  them  disturbed,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  old  party  machines. 

On  the  other  side,  for  Wilson  and 
Roosevelt  are  the  many  who  believe  that 
the  "deal  is  not  square"  and  who  wish  a 
more  vigorous  intention  to  make  it  nearer 
so  than  Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Harmon  seem  to 
display. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  their  differences  these 
four  candidates  hold  a  more  or  less  middle 
ground,  for  neither  Mr.  Taft  nor  Mr. 
Harmon  is  conservative  enough  for  a  good 
many  men  in  their  respective  parties  and 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  fall  far 
short  of  the  demands  of  the  most  radical. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  perhaps  the  most  radical 
of  the  four,  Mr.  Wilson  next,  then  Mr. 
Taft,  and  Governor  Harmon  the  most 
conservative. 

THE    OMINOUS     RAILROAD    OUT- 

LOOK 

LOOKING  back  upon  a  year  of 
rather  subnormal  business  con- 
ditions and  looking  forward  to  a 
Presidential  year,  the  industries  and  com- 
merce of  the  country  nevertheless  show  a 
quietly  cheerful  aspect.  But  at  variance 
with  this  general  condition  is  the  situation 
in  which  the  railroads  find  themselves. 
The   painful    and  laborious  study  which 


followed  the  railroad  agitation  has  made  it 
plain  that  as  soon  as  commerce  begins  to 
move  in  record  volume,  the  railroad  facili- 
ties of  the  country  will  break  down. 
They  are  not  prepared  for  it  and  it  will  be 
very  hard  for  them  to  prepare  for  it,  for 
the  investors  of  the  world  are  not  ready 
to  finance  the  needed  improvements  in 
our  great  transportation  machine. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  not  only 
of  railroad  men  themselves,  but  of  bankers, 
students,  economists  both  American  and 
European,  that  the  mere  maintenance  of 
the  present  standard  of  service  will  call  for 
at  least  $1,000,000,000  a  year  of  capital 
for  the  next  five  years.  Moreover,  the 
present  equipment  would  utterly  fail  to 
give  service  in  any  trade  revival  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Unless,  therefore, 
the  facilities  are  increased  our  railroads, 
of  which  we  have  been  prone  to  boast  in 
the  past,  will  be  the  most  powerful  brake 
upon  the  industry  of  the  country  for  some 
years  to  come.  And  the  facilities  are  not 
likely  to  be  adequately  increased,  for  we 
have  reached  a  point  where  the  credit  of 
American  railroads  is  falling  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  It  would  probably  be 
almost  impossible  during  the  next  few 
years  to  finance  such  an  era  of  expansion 
as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  financed, 
for  instance,  between  1901  and  1906,  or 
as  the  Union  Pacific  financed  during  the 
same  years.  Two  of  the  big  trunk  lines 
of  the  East  are  to-day  almost  beggars  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  if  there  is 
any  further  strain  we  shall  probably  see 
within  a  year  or  two  some  of  our  best  and 
oldest  main  line  roads  paying  from  6  to  7 
per  cent,  for  money. 

Already,  one  of  the  strong  old  railroads 
of  the  Middle  West  has  been  forced  to 
close  temporarily  its  best  issue  of  bonds 
and  has  come  into  the  market  to  pay  well 
up  to  5i  per  cent,  for  money.  And  the 
best  railroad  bonds  of  the  country  are 
to-day  less  stable  than  at  almost  any  other 
period  in  our  financial  history.  Some  of 
the  most  careful  students  of  events  are 
inclined  to  turn  from  them  to  other  classes 
of  investments. 

The  railroads  in  new  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing countries  have  a  better  chance  to  get 
credit  than  the  railroads  of  the  old  and 
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settled  districts  of  the  country,  partly  be- 
cause the  growth  of  the  country  itself 
bolsters  them  up  and  partly  because  the 
pressure  of  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  in  their  communities  is  for  better 
service  rather  than  for  cheaper  service. 
But  the  railroad  world  as  a  whole  is  in 
need  of  able  and  constructive  business 
statesmanship.  The  bullet-headed,  stupid, 
and  reactionary  railroad  heads,  luckily, 
are  being  crowded  out  to  give  place 
to  men  who  can  meet  and  treat  with 
the  shipping  public  of  the  United  States. 
Herein  lies  possible  salvation;  but  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  unless  com- 
mon sense  overrules  passion  and  narrow 
self-interest,  real  prosperity  cannot  come 
back  to  American  industries  until  we  have 
passed  through  an  era  of  catastrophe. 

THE  COMING  ERA  OF  EXPORT 

IN  191 J  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ex- 
ported to  other  nations  goods  valued 
at  517,000,000,000,  Fifteen  years  ago, 
in  1896,  the  total  value  of  all  the  exports 
of  all  the  nations  was  37.716,000,000.  The 
growth  has  been  gradual.  In  spite  of  all 
the  economic  disturbances  that  have 
intervened,  it  is  still  going  on  and  in  all 
human  probability  it  will  be  discovered 
that  for  every  dollar  of  international 
trade  in  i8g6  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  enjoy  an  international  trade  of  three 
dollars  in  1916. 


All  the  world  is  becoming  a  common 
marketplace.  In  the  last  decade  a  tremen- 
dous area  has  been  opened  to  trade.  It  is 
significant  that  even  Americans,  who  a 
few  years  ago  regarded  the  internal  trade 
of  the  country  as  all  sufficient  and  all 
important  are  to-day  talking  more  and 
more  of  foreign  trade  and  shaping  their 
commercial  policies  to  meet  the  day  when 
export  trade  will  be  even  more  important 
than  internal  commerce.  Slowly  we  are 
studying  and  learning  the  commercial 
and  industrial  habits  of  all  races.  We  are 
shaping  even  our  governmental  policies, 
uncertain  as  they  are,  to  meet  the  com- 
mercial necessities  of  an  exporting  nation. 
It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  the  man 
who  writes  the  economic  history  of  the 
next  decade  in  this  country  should  be 
obliged  to  call  it  the  age  of  export  growth 
as  distinguished  from  the  last  fifteen  years, 
which  have  undoubtedly  earned  the 
right  to  be  called  the  era  of  industrial 
combinations. 

THE    DWINDLING    AMERICAN 
DOLLAR 

ONE  day  in  February,  1912,  a  New 
Jersey  commuter  bought  a  dozen 
"  strictly  fresh"  eggs,  for  50  cents. 
Among  the  dozen  he  discovered  an  egg 
covered  with  pencil  marks.  They  turned 
out  to  be  the  name  and  address  of  a  man 
in  Tennessee  requesting  tbaiatoOTOSj^  'awv- 
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sumer  of  that  particular  egg  to  write  the 
original  seller  telling  him  the  final  amount 
paid  for  the  eggs  and  the  date  on  which 
they  were  bought. 

The  correspondence  that  followed  showed 
tjiat  these  eggs  had  been  sold  in  Ten- 
nessee early  in  December,  1911,  at  17 
cents  a  dozen.  Between  that  sale  and 
the  purchase  by  the  final  consumer  the 
eggs  seemed  to  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  many  middlemen,  including  one 
of  the  great  cold  storage  companies.  The 
total  toll  earned  by  these  handlers  was  33 
cents  a  dozen,  or  one  cent  less  than  twice 
the  amount  received  by  the  farmer. 

It  is  such  things  that  have  made  the 
question  of  the  cost  of  living  one  of  the 
real  questions  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  to-day.  And  somebody  has  to 
solve  it  sooner  or  later. 

Statistics  gathered  from  all  the  world 
point  with  more  or  less  certainty  to  the 
conclusion  that,  although  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  abroad 
has  been  about  13  per  cent  or  a  little  more, 
the  rise  in  the  United  States  has  been  about 
40  per  cent.  Reduced  to  plain  figures  this 
means  that  whereas  the  European  citizen's 
dollar  has  shrunk  to  about  83  cents  the 
American  dollar,  measured  by  purchasing 
power  of  necessities,  has  dwindled  to  about 
71  cents  during  this  period. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  The 
answer  to  that  question  will  solve  all  the 
economic,  commercial,  and  industrial  prob- 
lems of  the  next  few  years.  There  is  one 
thing  perfectly  obvious  in  the  foreground 
—  which  is  that  our  peculiar  part  of  the 
problem  is  to  discover  and  correct  the 
causes  that  have  curtailed  the  buying  power 
of  the  American  dollar  so  much  faster  than 
that  of  the  dollar  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  the  problem,  nor  is  it  the  habit, 
of  the  American  people  to  worry  much  over 
economic  causes  that  affect  all  the  world 
equally.  The  main  underlying  cause  of 
the  shrinking  dollar  all  over  the  world  is 
the  increasing  production  of  gold  through- 
out the  world,  brought  on  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Rand  and  by  the  improved  processes 
of  gold  mining.  It  accounts  for  the 
shrinkage  of  the  European  dollar  to  83 
cents  but  most  emphatically  it  does  not 
account  for  the  additional  shrinkage  of 


our  dollar  to  71  cents  —  and  that  is  the 
thing  that  we  want  to  find  out  about.  As 
a  nation  we  are  willing  to  take  our  chances 
on  equal  terms  with  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  in  the  production  and  use  of 
wealth,  but  we  are  not  willing,  unless  for 
some  good  and  sufficient  reason,  to  find 
ourselves  handicapped  in  comparison  with 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  worldly  an 
undue  tax  of  12  cents  in  the  dollar.  Yet 
that  is  the  condition  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

It  is  possible,  indeed  it  is  very  probable, 
that  the  undue  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
here  is  due  to  our  failure  to  adopt  correc- 
tive methods  and  new  theories  of  com- 
merce and  of  barter  that  have  been  adopted 
with  greater  or  less  success  by  the  people 
of  other  lands.  In  Germany,  for  instance, 
in  almost  every  hamlet  there  are  banks 
that  lend  money  to  the  farmer,  to  the  little 
merchant,  and  even  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer at  rates  far  below  the  rates  even  in 
our  well  settled  communities.  The  total 
of  this  business  runs  into  the  billions  every 
year.  Perhaps  in  these  community  banks 
and  in  the  doctrine  of  thrift  and  care  that 
they  teach  —  that  they  indeed  enforce  — 
there  is  a  corrective  for  our  national  agri- 
cultural extravagance  and  for  a  part  of 
the  ruinous  burden  laid  upon  our  poorer 
community.  Again,  in  the  United  King- 
dom there  is  in  operation  a  system  of  co- 
operative stores  that  does  a  business  every 
year  of  more  than  $500,000,000,  and  that 
saves  more  than  $50,000,000  to  its  custo- 
mers, or  9  per  cent,  on  the  commodities  of 
life  bought  through  those  stores.  There 
may  be  something  in  that  worth  jotting 
down  for  comparison  with  our  own  ruinous 
merchandizing  system  and  with  the  puny 
and  half  abortive  efforts  of  our  own  people 
to  establish  in  this  country  a  similar 
system.  Perhaps  these  things  are  part  of 
the  real  reason  for  this  great  difference  in 
the  cost  of  living;  for  it  is  conceivable  that 
commerce  in  foreign  countries  has  not 
permitted  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the 
middleman,  because  that  growth  was 
limited  automatically  by  the  competition 
of  cooperative  merchandise. 

In  any  case,  the  facts  are  these:  We 
are  in  many  ways  a  most  inefficient  natior 
and  our  inefficiency  seems  to  be  costing 
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us  about  twelve  cents  on  the  dollar.  This 
is  the  fundamental  reason  for  tariff  reform, 
for  a  better  banking  system,  for  coopera- 
tive buying  and  selling — for  national  thrift. 

IF  WE  RAISED  WHAT  WE  EAT 

Mr.  Bradford  Knapp,  the  director  of 
the  Farmers'  Demonstration  Work,  tells 
the  following  story  of  the  town  of  Irmo 
in  the  Dutch  Fork  community  in  South 
Carolina: 

There  were  about  twenty-five  fanners  gath- 
ered together  in  the  forenoon  in  the  schoolhouse 
to  hear  Commissioner  Watson  of  South  Car- 
olina and  myself.  1  had  been  talking  at  other 
places  on  diversified  farming  and  the  necessity 
of  producing  home  supplies  as  a  safe  economic 
basis  for  farming.  After  making  a  brief 
statement  I  told  the  audience  that  I  appre- 
ciated that  they  were  doing  many  of  these 
things  in  Dutch  Fork,  and  that  they  would 
pardon  me  if  1  conducted  a  little  quiz  to  find 
out  just  the  extent  of  what  1  believed  to  exist 
there.  So  1  asked  them  to  answer  my  ques- 
tions by  raising  their  hands  in  response  to  my 
inquiries. 

1  first  asked  them  how  many  of  them  pro- 
duced all  of  the  com  that  was  needed  for  family 
use  and  for  feeding  the  livestock.  Every  hand 
was  raised.  I  asked  them  how  many  of  them 
grew  wheat,  and  every  hand  went  up.  I 
asked  them  how  many  of  them  took  their 
wheat  and  com  to  the  mill  there  in  Dutch  Fork 
and  had  it  ground  into  com  meal  and  flour 
for  the  use  of  their  families,  and  every  hand 
was  raised.  1  asked  them  how  many  of  them 
produced  their  own  hay,  which  was  a  material 
question  in  view  of  the  fact  that  hay  was  worth 
about  $3$  a  ton  in  Columbia  at  that  time,  and 
I  found  that  practically  every  farmer  in  that 
section  produced  his  own  hay.  I  asked  them 
how  many  of  them  kept  hogs  and  produced 
their  own  meat,  and  found  that  this  was  also 
the  custom  of  every  farmer.  They  also  kept 
chickens.  Finally,  one  of  the  farmers  from 
the  audience  said  to  me:  "Mr.  Knapp,  we 
are  proud  of  the  fact  in  this  section  that  we  go 
to  Columbia  and  other  market  places  with  our 
wagons  full  of  produce,  and  we  come  back 
with  wagons  empty,  except  for  such  few  things 
as  cannot  be  produced  in  this  section." 

There  is  no  high  cost  of  living  worth 
talking  about  in  Dutch  Fork.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  such  communities  as  Dutch 
Fork  that  furnish  the  inspiration  to  the 
Back-to-the-Land  Movement. 


The  problem  is  to  get  the  food  from  the 
farmer  to  the  consumer  cheaper  than  it 
is  done  now.  The  farmer  could  have  more 
profits  on  what  would  cost  the  consumer 
less  money  if  we  could  learn  some  of  the 
efficiency  which  is  practised  in  Europe  or, 
if  this  sounds  unbusinesslike  to  some 
people,  if  we  could  devise  a  new  brand  of 
our  own. 

A  NEW  ELEMENT  IN  STRIKES 

THE  strike  at  Lawrence,  which 
appeared  from  a  surface  view  to 
be  like  many  others,  is  worthy  of 
more  careful  attention  because  it  marks 
the  entrance  into  the  East  of  a  new  ele- 
ment and  a  new  method  in  labor  disputes. 
The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  pro- 
moted it  and  their  aim  is  not  merely  to 
increase  wages  and  to  secure  better  con- 
ditions but  to  own  the  industries  them- 
selves. They  hope  to  gain  control  of  the 
industries  by  striking  for  increases  in  wages 
time  after  time  until  they  get  all  the  profit 
there  is  in  the  business  and  have  thus 
wrested  it  from  the  control  of  capital. 
There  are  no  conditions  of  work  or  wages 
which  satisfy  them  so  long  as  employers 
exist.  Their  plan  is  to  work  when  nec- 
essity forces  them  to,  merely  as  a  tem- 
porary truce. 

The  thing  which  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  works  for  —  that  is,  agree- 
ments with  employers  —  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  method  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  Worid.  As  a  body  the  "  1 . 
W.  W."  is  irreconcilable.  It  refuses  to 
enter  into  any  agreements.  It  will  sign 
nothing  which  does  not  leave  its  members 
free  to  quit  work  whenever  they  like  or 
under  any  conditions. 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
is  not  a  labor  union  like  the  unions  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is  a 
union  of  socialists  and  its  whole  aim  is 
socialism  —  that  is,  the  control  of  the 
instruments  of  production  by  the  labor 
classes.  Its  propaganda  is  as  contrary 
to  that  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  as  it  is 
to  the  interests  of  the  employers;  and 
this  explains  the  hostility  to  the  Lawrence 
strike  that  has  been  shown  by  President 
Gompers,  and  by  such  union  leaders  as 
John    Golden   of   the    Natiocvai  T^:i^l>J«^ 
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Workers.  The  demand  of  the  strikers  in 
Lawrence  was  for  certain  specific  increases 
in  wages,  but  the  motive  behind  it  was  to 
begin  a  campaign  for  the  ownership  of  the 
machinery  of  production  by  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  Whatever  were 
the  conditions  in  Lawrence,  therefore, 
they  were  riot  entirely  the  cause  of  the 
strike.  "The  battle-field/'  as  William 
D.  Haywood,  a  moving  spirit  of  the  In- 
dustrial Workers,  called  it,  might  have 
been  selected  at  almost  any  other  place 
with  equal  just^ication,  so  far  as  its 
propaganda  is  concerned. 

The  specific  cause  of  the  strike  was  an 
act  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  which 
lowered  the  legal  hours  of  work  for  women 
and  children  from  56  to  54  hours  a  week. 
When  this  law  went  into  effect,  the 
operatives  were  notified  that  as  the  hours 
had  been  reduced  two  hours  a  week  their 
wages  would  be  correspondingly  reduced. 
The  operatives,  who  included  a  large 
number  of  non-English  speaking  people, 
had  assumed  that  the  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture had  raised  their  rate  of  pay,  and  on 
receiving  notice  to  the  contrary  struck. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  loose  talk 
about  the  low  rate  of  wages  in  Lawrence, 
and  the  Tariff  Board's  report  indicates 
that  the  average  wage  is  not  high.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  foreign  operatives  in 
Lawrence  have  been  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing about  $700,000  yearly  to  European 
relations  and  the  savings  banks  of  that 
city  have  deposits  of  nearly  $21,000,000. 

But  these  aspects  of  the  Lawrence  strike 
are  not  the  most  important.  The  main 
point  is  that  a  new,  irreconcilable,  and 
militant  organization  has  come  among 
the  workers  in  the  East.  Its  success  at 
Lawrence  may  be  a  prophecy  of  similar 
strikes  elsewhere. 

PUBLISH  THE  LIST 

THE  Forty-fourth  Ellsworth  Zouaves 
were  a  famous  regiment  during 
the  Civil  War.    At  their  fiftieth 
anniversary  the  veterans  of  this  regiment 
recounted  its  services  at  such  battles  as 
Hanover  Court  House,  Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg,  Bull  Run,  the  Seven  Days 
around  Richmond,  and  in  many  other 
engagements.  Theirs  was  a  distinguish^ 


patriotism  in  battle.  The  survivors  still 
maintain  that  high  standard,  as  the 
following  excerpt  from  their  resolutions 
shows: 

Resolved,  That  the  veterans  of  the  44th  N.  Y. 
Vol.  Infantry  on  this  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  the  regiment  arc  very 
thankful  to  our  Government  for  its  great  gen- 
erosity in  so  liberally  bestowing  pensions  on 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  in  our  late 
Civil  War. 

Resolved,  ThdLtv/c  believe  the  generosity  of 
our  Government  has  been  imposed  upon  by 
certain  dishonest  men  for  selfish  purposes,  and 
wc  therefore  respectfully  request:  That  the 
pension  rolls  of  the  Civil  War  be  carefully 
examined  and  revised  by  the  proper  authorities 
and  made  rolls  of  honor  of  which  no  American 
citizen  need  be  ashamed. 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  request  that 
the  names  of  all  pensioners  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  who  served  during  the  Civil  War,  with 
reasons  for  and  amount  of  pension,  be  published 
in  suitable  volumes  and  furnished  the  State 
libraries  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
where  they  can  be  freely  examined  by  the 
public. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men of  the  State  of  New  York  be  requested 
to  use  their  influence  to  have  the  resolutions 
carried  out  by  our  Government. 

The  resolutions  were  read  a  second  time, 
seconded  and  after  brief  discussion  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  World's  Work  has  many  letters 
from  other  veterans  to  show  that  the  men 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  in  the 
Civil  War  do  not  want  a  secret  pension 
list,  and  particulariy  a  secret  pension  list 
honeycombed  with  fraud.  And  in  some 
ways  it  seems  as  if  it  were  a  more  excep)- 
tional  courage  and  patriotism  to  stand  out 
against  the  pension  lobby  and  for  a  clean 
pension  roll  than  it  was  to  serve  in  the 
war,  for  certainly  the  members  of  Congress 
would  not  be  as  supine  in  War  as  they 
are  before  the  pension  clamor.  And  just 
as  certainly  many  vote  for  such  a  bill  as 
the  Sherwood  Service  Pension  bill  when 
in  their  hearts  they  do  not  believe  in  it. 
Privately  many  admit  its  iniquity.  Pub- 
licly they  lack  the  courage.  When  they 
fail  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  real  old  soldier 
asking  that  the  list  be  kept  clean  of  fraudu- 
lent names. 
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FOR  PURE  FOOD  AGAIN 

WORCESTER,  Mass.,  is  a  city  of 
thrifty  and  intelligent  people 
and  presumably  its  food  supply 
is  about  as  pure  as  the  normal  American 
town's.  Just  before  Easter  two  investiga- 
tors went  among  the  Worcester  shops 
collecting  samples  of  food.  Easter  con- 
fectionery was  everywhere  displayed  and 
tempting  things  to  eat  were  arranged  be- 
hind polished  windows.  The  samples 
which  the  investigators  bought,  when 
analyzed,  showed  that: 

(i)  The  Easter  eggs  contained  stearic 
acid,  carpenter's  glue,  glucose,  coal-tar 
dye,  and  soap-stone; 

(2)  The  Easter  rabbits  contained  car- 
penter's glue,  glucose,  coal-tar  dyes,  and 
ethereal  flavors; 

(3)  The  Easter  chicks  contained  the 
same; 

(4)  The  maraschino  cherries  had  been 
bleached  with  sulphurous  acid,  dyed  with 
analine,  and  preserved  with  benzoate  of 
soda; 

(5)  The  lemon  pie  contained  glycerine, 
glucose,  oil  of  lemon,  starch,  coal-tar  dye, 
and  benzoate  of  soda. 

This  is  by  no  means  all  the  list  of 
adulterations  but  it  is  enough  to  show  what 
the  people  of  Worcester  have  been  getting 
in  their  food.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
where  the  towns  themselves  have  enforced 
purity,  the  rest  of  the  country  is  in  much 
the  same  condition.  This  may  seem  sur- 
prising when  the  national  Food  and  Drug 
Act  is  still  on  the  statute  books  and  so  soon 
after  a  great  popular  demonstration  forced 
the  President  to  dismiss  the  trumped  up 
charges  against  Dr.  Wiley.  Yet  it  is  true, 
as  Dr.  Wiley  expressed  it.  that  the  pure 
food  law  was  paralyzed.  His  efforts  were 
thwarted  at  every  turn.  The  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  under  him  spent  $1,190,784  in 
preparing  6,206  cases  against  food  frauds. 
Every  one  of  them  was  suppressed.  The 
authors  of  the  malicious  charges  against 
Dr.  Wiley  are  still  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Wiley  has  resigned. 
The  pure  food  law  is  in  the  hands  of  its 
enemies.  It  will  take  another  campaign, 
another  popular  awakening,  to  save  it,  to 
bring  it  to  life  again. 


THE  HOPEFUL  SIDE  IN  MEXICO 

THE  TRIAL  of  self  government  in 
Mexico  is  at  its  crisis.  President 
Diaz  did  not  believe  that  Mexico 
was  ready  for  it.  President  Madero  has 
honestly  tried  to  let  the  people  rule  and 
the  experiment  has  been  fraught  with 
difficulties.  When  he  was  inaugurated 
he  took  ofTice  over: 

1.  Several  millions  of  citizens  who  were 
trustfully  waiting  for  the  Government  to 
give  them  free  farms,  stocked  and  equipped 
and  exempt  from  taxes  forever.  For  many 
of  the  poorer  Mexicans  had  come  to  be- 
lieve that  the  political  freedom  of  which 
they  heard  so  much  in  the  Revolution 
was  going  to  benefit  them  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  Negroes  believed  that 
freedom  was  going  to  affect  them  after 
the  Civil  War,  when  thousands  looked  for- 
ward hopefully  to  receiving  "forty  acres 
and  a  mule"  from  the  Government; 

2.  An  incipient  revolution  being  hatched 
from  Texas  by  Emilio  Vasquez  Gomez, 
who  had  been  one  of  Madero's  supporters 
and  a  member  of  the  Republic's  provi- 
sional cabinet; 

3.  Thousands  of  men  who  had  helped 
Madero  oust  Diaz  —  or  protested  that 
they  had  —  and  who  were  demanding 
political  jobs,  the  spoils  of  victory; 

4.  A  large  number  of  adherents  of  the 
old  regime  who  distrusted  Madero's  ability 
to  control  the  situation  and  who  were 
disgruntled  with  him  for  disturbing  the 
former  comfortable  order; 

5.  A  large  but  indifferent  element  of  the 
population  composed  of  the  more  solid 
and  substantial  part  of  the  country  who 
wanted  peace,  favored  the  reign  of  law 
and  order  but  were  unwilling  to  take 
any  active  measure  to  help  Madero  or 
any  one  else; 

6.  Uncount^  thousands  of  vicious  men 
who,  in  times  gone  by,  had  been  kept 
within  bounds  only  by  fear  of  Diaz's  iron 
hand  and  who  had  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  disorder.  A  good 
example  of  this  class  is  the  brigand  Zapata, 
who  has  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
state  of  Morelos; 

7.  Lastly,  an  irreconcilable,  irrespon- 
sible, and  mischievous  press  that  had  never 
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before  been  free  and  that  abused  its  newly 
acquired  liberty*  by  unwairanted  license. 

Such  were  the  conditicMis  when  Madero 
became  President-  The>'  pointed  certainly 
to  the  faa  that  before  things  could  get 
much  better  they  would  have  to  get  worse. 
This  was  exactly  what  happened. 
Zapata's  uprising  in  Morelos  grew  more 
menacing,  the  Gomez  conspiracy  in  the 
North  became  more  formidable,  and 
Pasqual  Orozco,  who  had  supported 
Madero's  revolution,  turned  against  the 
neu-  President  because  the  Government 
had  refused  to  pay  him  50,000  pesos 
for  services  rendered  and  property  loss 
suffered  in  the  revolution,  he  who 
eighteen  moiiths  before  had  been  a 
mule-driver.  Madero  had  also  to  con- 
tend with  the  criticisms  of  the  better 
portion  of  the  population,  and  with  the 
growing  discontent  among  the  peons 
because  their  hopes  of  free  land  and  no 
taxes  were  not  realized. 

Then  came  the  proclamation  from 
Washington.  It  tunied  the  tide  and 
aroused  the  better  portion  of  the  Mexicans 
to  help  the  Government.  Rightly  or 
wrc^gly,  many  Mexicans  believed  that 
the  proclamation  was  the  prelude  to 
intervention,  and  no  Mexican,  whatever 
side  he  was  on,  wished  intervention.  The 
press  began  to  advise  the  people  to  stand 
behind  the  Government.  A  report  that 
the  Natirjnal  Treasury  was  depleted  and 
had  been  refused  loans  abroad  gave  the 
Government  an  opportunity  to  publish 
cablegrams  from  important  banking  groups 
in  New  Vr^rk  offering  the  Government 
funds  whenever  it  shoukl  need  them. 
The  army  ^/perations  against  Zapata  seem 
t/i  have  been  fairiy  successful.  But  all 
this  wcaM  have  helped  more  had  it  come 
^Mjntr.  The  Orozco  uprising  in  the 
North  increased  to  formidable  propor- 
tions. The  revchitiotutry  armies  defeated 
the  Federal  troops  in  several  engagements 
and  threw  the  capital  into  a  panic.  Arms 
^trt  shipped  to  the  Americans  in  the  City 
^^  MexicTi  and  American  troops  were  hekl 
'n  readiness  to  intervene. 

Madero  has  a  tremendous  problem  on 
his  hands.  He  seems  to  haive  nuide  an 
extrvjrdinary  beginning  toward  its  solu- 
tion, for  wj  country  torn  asunder  by  a 


successful  revolution  settles  down  quietly, 
and  particularly  no  Latin  American  coun- 
try. As  a  foundation  for  his  efforts 
Madero  has  one  great  asset:  he  was 
elected  by  a  free  and  untrammelled  elec- 
tion, the  first  that  has  been  held  in  Mexico 
in  many,  many  years.  Moreover,  he  has 
a  tremendous  faith  in  his  p>eople  and  he  is 
showing  it  by  trying  to  give  them  real 
representative  government,  which  they 
did  not  get  under  Diaz.  He  has  stead- 
fastly asserted  his  belief  that  the  Mexican 
people  are  ready  for  democratic  govern- 
ment, that  they  would  respond  to  and  be 
appreciative  of  fair  and  kind  treatment. 
In  a  measure,  they  have  not  disappointed 
him,  for  the  bulk  of  the  p)eople  are  with 
him  and  have  not  risen  in  rebellion.  They 
as  well  as  he  are  on  trial. 

II 

There  are  many  Americans  in  Mexico 
and  a  good  deal  of  American  money  and 
yet  intervention  in  Mexico  is  only  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  last  resort.  We,  who  had 
difficulty  in  gathering  even  a  passable 
division  of  the  army  in  Texas  last  summer, 
are  hardly  prepared  to  send  100,000  men 
to  make  good  our  authority  in  Mexico. 
Many  military  critics  estimate  that  such 
a  number  would  be  necessary.  Interven- 
tion in  Mexico  would  be  a  costly  and 
troublesome  task.  Beyond  that,  it  would 
irretrievably  damage  our  budding  oppor- 
tunity for  trade  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  Latin-American  countries  to  the 
south  of  us  in  which  Secretary  Root  and 
Secretary  Knox  have  given  so  much  effort. 
These  countries  suspect  our  motives  and 
intentions,  and  our  intervention  in  Mexico 
would  give  the  anti-American  feeling 
much  fuel  on  which  to  burn. 

CHINA    IN  CONVALESCENCE 

CHINA,  like  Mexico,  has  destroyed 
the  old  fabric  of  its  government, 
unawered  its  discontent,  and  laid 
bare  its  troubles.  Elsewhere  in  this  maga- 
zine Mr.  Ng  Poon  Chew  tells  the  story  of 
this  upheaval  as  it  is  known  to  the 
revolutionists.  China  is  now  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  convalescent  period  after 
the  operation  of  revolution.  Many  diffi- 
culties and  perils  surround  the  new  Govern- 
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ment  but  there  is  a  great  hope  that  the 
one  operation  will  be  all  that  is  needed. 

One  fact  is  quite  sure:  The  trans- 
formation of  the  oldest  empire  into  the 
youngest  republic  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  incredibly  short  period  of  four  months. 

in  September  began  serious  troubles  in 
Szec-huen,  that  most  populous  and  west- 
ernmost of  the  provinces  of  China.  The 
cause  of  these  troubles  has  been  little 
touched  on  in  the  press.  The  failure  of 
a  potato  crop  helped  bring  on  the  French 
Revolution.  The  floods  of  the  Yang-tze 
had  a  similar  effect  in  China.  The  annual 
flooding  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries 
is  an  act  of  God  furthered  by  the  complete 
deforestation  of  the  watershed  by  pre- 
ceding generations.  But  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple have  only  recently  begun  to  realize 
that  the  Government  which  took  all  their 
taxes  has  never  taken  seasonable  pre- 
cautions to  restrict  these  recurrent  and 
avoidable  disasters,  but  has  left  the  labor 
of  relieving  the  appalling  consequent 
suffering  to  the  foreign  missionaries  and 
to  foreign  state  philanthropy.  This  same 
government,  moreover,  had  been  wrang- 
ling for  nearly  two  years  with  an  inter- 
national syndicate  of  British,  German, 
French,  and  American  bankers  over  the 
financing  of  a  great  railroad  system  that 
was  to  exploit  Sze-chuen,  together  with 
the  adjoining  provinces  of  Hu-nan  and 
Hu-peh,  the  commercial  and  political  cen- 
tre of  which  district  is  the  group  of  cities 
referred  to  collectively  as  Han-kow.  The 
people  of  these  provinces  were  not,  and 
are  not,  opposed  to  railroads;  but  their 
state  of  mind  may  be  appreciated  when, 
after  the  long  and  undignified  squabble 
over  the  terms  and  the  partition  of  the 
loan,  it  developed  that  all  the  direct,  and 
most  of  the  indirect,  profits  of  the  huge 
joint  enterprise,  secured  on  the  provincial 
revenues,  were  to  be  entirely  divided 
between  the  Peking  Government  and  the 
foreign   banks. 

When  in  September  it  developed,  on 
top  of  the  floods  and  the  railway  bitter- 
ness and  the  famine,  that  Manchu  officials 
were  implicated  in  an  extensive  corner  of 
the  wheat  and  rice  markets,  some  seventy 
million  Szechuenese  began  to  demand  the 
reason  why,  in  a  very  bitter  state  of  mind. 


Then  came  the  execution  of  four  Sze-chuen 
patriots,  caught  spreading  their  propa- 
ganda down  the  river.  This  was  the  last 
straw.  The  Wu-chang  garrison  started 
the  revolution  by  murdering  their  Manchu 
officers  and  starting  a  general  massacre 
of  all  Manchus  in  that  city. 

In  three  days  it  became  clear  that  this 
was  by  far  the  most  serious  outbreak  in 
China  since  the  Taiping  rebellion.  More 
than  that  it  became  at  once  evident  that 
a  great  revolutionary  fabric,  already 
secretly  perfected,  had  accepted  this 
chance  opportunity  to  uncover  itself. 

II 

In  this  brief  revolution  of  four  months 
the  political  and  constitutional  phases 
assume  greater  importance  than  the  mili- 
tary achievement.  Of  actual  fighting 
there  has  been  very  little  beyond  the  brief 
but  severe  engagements  in  and  about 
Han-kow  and  the  siege  of  Nan-king,  and 
although  the  Chinese  have  shown  real 
bravery  and  patriotism  in  action,  nothing 
has  yet  occurred  to  change  the  verdict 
of  foreign  attaches  as  to  the  inefficiency 
of  Chinese  military  affairs.  No  great 
military  leader  was  developed,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  General  Li  Yuan- 
hung,  the  rebel  chief,  the  first  real  per- 
sonality to  emerge  from  the  smoke. 

Ill 

Within  two  weeks  of  the  Han-kow 
massacre  Yuan  Shih-kai,  who,  on  the 
accession  of  the  Regent  after  the  death 
of  the  Empress  Dowager  in  1909,  had  been 
banished  in  disgrace,  was  recalled  to  power 
as  the  one  man  who  could  save  the  Empire. 
Since  the  28th  of  October  he  has  remained 
the  dominating  personality  in  China.  He 
did  all  he  could  to  save  the  Manchus. 
Under  his  direction  and  advice  the  Regent 
promptly  dismissed  Sheng,  the  hated 
official  who  had  concluded  with  the  foreign 
banks  the  terms  of  the  Hu-kuan  loan. 
The  National  Assembly,  which  had  not 
met  since  its  first  convention  in  October, 
1910,  was  called  together  at  Peking,  and 
in  its  second  session  obtained  all  the 
reforms  it  asked  for,  including  a  con- 
stitution and  the  expulsion  of  Manchu 
officials  from  the  Central  Government,  the 
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concessions  being  accompanied  by  an 
abject  apology  from  the  now  tottering 
Regency.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  China  was 
heeded  and  obeyed. 

But,  as  in  the  French  Revolution,  the 
concessions  came  too  late.  Yuan  could 
not  save  the  Empire.  Then  followed 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  ever 
witnessed  in  a  revolution  —  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen  from  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Republic.  More  than  any 
other  individual  he  had  kept  alive  the 
cause  of  revolution  during  many  years 
of  apparent  failure.  During  a  life  of 
exile  in  foreign  lands,  with  a  price  set  upon 
his  head,  he  had  continued  to  spread  his 
propaganda  and  accumulate  money  and 
munitions  of  war.  His  picturesque  career 
and  the  methods  he  employed  made  him 
the  most  generally  known  of  all  the  Chinese 
Revolutionists,  and  it  seemed  that  he  had 
at  last  achieved  the  supreme  reward  when, 
in  December,  he  was  elected  by  the 
revolted  provinces  President  of  the 
Provisional  Republic  of  China,  thus  suc- 
ceeding General  Li,  whose  Presidency  had 
been  by  proclamation. 

Nothing  in  his  extraordinary  career 
so  much  became  this  Chinese  patriot 
as  this  voluntary  withdrawal  in  the 
hour  of  his  triumph.  He  recognized  the 
greater  fitness  of  a  man  beloved  by 
Manchus  and  Chinese  alike,  who  possesses 
the  confidence  of  foreign  powers,  and  who 
has  conclusively  demonstrated  his  ability 
in  the  highest  administrative  positions, 
military  and  civil.  On  the  loth  of 
March,  Yuan  Shik-kai  took  the  oath  of 
office  at  Peking  and  was  inaugurated  to  the 
first  real  Presidency  of  what  may  now  be 
called  the  Republic  of  China. 

IV 

That  marked  the  end  of  the  revolution. 
Now  comes  the  period  of  upbuilding. 

As  this  number  of  the  World's  Work 
goes  to  press  Yuan  seems  almost  over- 
whelmed by  difficulties.  His  Government 
has  not  as  yet  been  formally  recognized 
by  any  of  the  Powers;  a  body  of  now 
inclcpenclent  soldiers  variously  estimated 
as  between  20(),(X)o  and  500,000  in  number 
j.s  jJJe  and  unpaid.    A  formidable  mutiny 


has  taken  place  in  Peking  and  a  Manchu 
general  has  raised  an  Imperialist  army  in 
Shen-si  province  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  restoring  the  fallen  dynasty.  This 
last  may  be  ignored;  China  has  passed 
beyond  the  Manchus.  The  same  four 
Powers  whose  finance  was  instrumental 
in  precipitating  the  revolirtion  are  now 
in  a  position  to  assist  in  the  restoring  of 
order  and  in  the  Homeric  task  of  recon- 
struction. One  of  the  by-products  of  the 
revolution  was  the  calling  forth,  in  re- 
sponse to  Secretary  Knox's  note,  of  another 
expression  of  good-will  on  the  part  of  the 
six  powers  chiefly  interested  in  China, 
whose  integrity,  in  her  time  of  distress, 
was  thus  insured.  As  in  Mexico,  there 
are  many  difficulties  ahead  of  the  new 
Government  but  also  many  fundamental 
reasons  for  hope  of  its  success. 

THE  MEMORIAL  TO  LINCOLN 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  magazine, 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Saylor  describes 
the  design  for  the  impressive 
national  memorial  to  Lincoln  that  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission  has  chosen  from  a 
competition  of  the  foremost  American 
architects.  This  design  is  by  Mr.  Henry 
Bacon,  and  the  site  is  the  Mall  in  Wash- 
ington City. 

The  membership  of  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission includes  many  of  the  most  famous 
artists,  architects,  and  sculptors  in  the 
United  States.  Every  precaution  of  de- 
liberation, publicity,  and  authoritative 
judgment  has  been  taken  to  make  sure 
that  this  tribute  to  Lincoln's  memory 
shall  be  worthy  of  its  august  subject  and 
of  the  great  nation  that  will  build  it.  And 
yet  it  is  entirely  possible  that  this  reasoned 
and  orderly  judgment  may  be  reversed 
and  that  this  whole  conception  be  aban- 
doned. For  almost  every  imaginable  type 
of  memorial  has  its  advocates  before 
Congress,  from  a  careful  reproduction  of 
a  log  cabin,  to  a  road  between  Washington 
and  Gettysburg.  So-called  architectural 
monuments  resembling  railroad  stations, 
apartment  houses,  and  what  not,  have 
been  advocated  by  enthusiastic  supporters, 
with  a  suggestion  of  a  vocational  school 
system  thrown  in  by  way  of  variety. 
Perhaps  the  most  formidable  rival  of 
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the  Mall  design,  is  the  proposed  road 
between  Washington  and  Gettysburg. 
Aside  from  the  practical  consideration 
of  cost  —  estimated  at  $34,000,000  as 
compared  with  the  $2,000,000  appro- 
priated by  Congress  —  there  are  several 
obvious  objections  to  the  scheme.  First, 
such  a  highway  would  be  accessible  only 
to  motoring  visitors;  second,  there  seems 
no  more  valid  reason  why  the  nation  should 
build  a  roadway  for  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  than  that  it  should  thread 
together  the  towns  in  Sangamon  County 
that  are  associated  with  Lincoln's  early 
life;  and  third,  it  is  not  possible  to  build 
a  highway  that  would  serve  to  arouse  in 
the  minds  of  visitors  the  faintest  sug- 
gestion of  the  honor  and  reverence  that 
the  nation  wishes  to  symbolize  in  its  tribute 
to  Lincoln's  memory. 

And  it  is  worth  while  in  building  a 
national  monument  to  such  a  man  as 
Lincoln  to  use  the  best  brains  of  the 
country  so  that  generations  after  genera- 
tions here  may  feel  proud  of  it  and  the 
people  of  the  artistic  nations  of  Europe 
may  admire  it. 

THE  WAR  ON  THE  TYPHOID  FLY 

IN  ANY  campaign  for  sanitation  and 
healthful  conditions  in  the  city  or  the 
country,  getting  rid  of  the  fly  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  At  best  the  fly  is  a 
nasty  insect  carrying  filth  from  the 
filthiest  sources  and  depositing  it  on  our 
food  —  a  habit  that  alone  warrants  its 
extermination  —  and  at  its  worst  it  is  a 
carrier  of  germs  of  disease.  To  the 
activities  of  flies  whole  epidemics  of 
typhoid  fever  have  been  traced  and  many 
cases  of  other  diseases. 

It  is  possible  both  to  prevent  flies  and 
to  get  rid  of  them.  In  this  number  of  the 
World's  Work  is  a  little  article  explaining 
in  a  simple  way  what  every  house-holder 
can  do  to  exterminate  the  pest.  In  next 
month's  number  a  similar  article  will 
point  the  way  for  their  extermination  by 
community  action. 

These  articles  embody  as  much  informa- 
tion as  can  well  be  given  in  magazine 
form,  but  if  any  one  wishes  to  go  deeper 
into  the  matter,  the  Health  Departments 
of  many  of  the  states  issue  bulletins  on 


fly  extermination,  and  the  Fly-Fighting 
Committee  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Edward  Hatch  at  1 56  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  are  conducting  a  campaign  of  in- 
formation against  this  common  enemy 
—  the  most  insidious  carrier  of  filth  and 
disease  that  there  is. 

A  HEALTH  COMPETITION  FOR  $100 

A  HEALTH  officer  in  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  has  cleaned  up  a  city.  A 
health  officer  in  Louisiana  has 
cleaned  up  a  state.  The  work  of  the  Rocke- 
feller commission  has  rid  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  of  the  hookworm.  We 
are  at  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  health  — 
not  merely  personal  health,  but  community, 
state,  and  national  health.  The  Nation 
can  do  much  to  help  if  the  bill  to  establish 
a  proper  Bureau  of  Health  now  before 
Congress  can  be  passed.  The  state  officers 
can  likewise  do  a  great  deal,  and  special 
organizations  combatting  such  diseases 
as  hookworm  and  tuberculosis,  or  such 
efforts  as  the  National  Civic  Federation 
is  making  to  get  rid  of  the  typhoid  (com- 
mon house)  fly,  can  save  millions  of  lives. 
But  in  the  final  analysis  the  opportunity  to 
make  each  community  healthful  rests 
with  the  community  itself. 

To  find  out  what  has  been  done  and 
what  is  being  done  and  to  publish  it  as 
an  encouragement  to  other  efforts,  the 
World's  Work  offers  two  prizes  of  $100 
each;  the  first  for  the  best  article  telling 
how  a  city  or  town  of  less  than  30,000 
people  was  made  healthful  and  sanitary; 
the  second  for  the  best  article  telling  how 
a  rural  community  was  made  healthful 
and  sanitary. 

All  manuscripts  submitted  for  these 
prizes  should  be  not  less  than  3,000  nor 
more  than  $,000  words  in  length.  They 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Health  De- 
partment  of  the  World's  Work  and 
mailed  so  that  they  will  reach  Garden  City 
before  the  2$th  of  May. 

If  any  of  the  other  manuscripts  besides 
those  to  which  the  prizes  are  awarded 
seem  so  good  as  to  demand  publication 
the  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  keep 
them  and  to  send  the  author  a  second 
prize  of  half  the  amount  of  the  first  prize. 
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THE  following  summary,  taken 
from  the  messages  and  speeches 
of  President  Taft,  is  endorsed 
by  Hon.  Wm.  B.  McKinley, 
Chairman  of  the  Taft  com- 
mittee, as  representing  the  position  of 
President  Taft  on  the  subjects  mentioned: 

THE   TRUSTS 

« 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  December 
5,  1911,  President  Taft  discussed  the 
trust  question  at  length.  He  approved 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  as  an  effective 
instrument  for  the  regulation  of  trusts. 
He  cited  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco 
cases  as  evidences  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  law. " 

Again  the  President  said  that  "mere 
size  is  no  sin  against  the  law,"  and 
pointed  out  that  it  was  not  the  size 
of  the  corporation  which  was  contrary  to 
law,  but  that  only  when  the  combination 
is  more  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  com- 
bination controlling  prices  and  creating 
a  monopoly  the  statute  is  contravened. 
President  Taft  favored  the  enactment  of 
a  law  which  shall  describe  and  denounce 
unfair  methods  of  competition.  He  recom- 
mended voluntary  federal  incorporation 
of  companies  in  trade  in  commerce  among 
the  states  and  also  a  federal  corporation 
commission.  "Such  a  bureau  or  com- 
mission," he  said,  "might  well  be  invested 
with  the  duty  of  aiding  the  courts  in  the 
dissolution  and  re-creation  of  trusts  within 
the  law." 

nil:    TAR  I  IF 

President  Taft's  latest  utterance  on 
tiu'  l.'irilT  was  delivered  at  the  Union 
I  iMr.ue  Clliih,  (;hicajj;o.  March  0.  i()i2. 

"We  oiij'Jit  to  have,"  he  said,  "some 
nuMHs  of  knowin|»  from  facts  ascertained 
l>\  impartial  tribunals  what  we  are  doing 
wluMi  wi*  are  changing  the  tariff  law. 
Nothin;'  interferes  so  much  with  business 
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The  following  is  an  authorized  summary 
of  the  views  of  former  President  Roosevelt: 

THE   TRUSTS 

Mr.  Roosevelt  takes  direct  issue  with 
Mr.  Taft  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  as  administered 
under  the  present  administration  in  the 
regulation  of  trusts.  He  regards  the 
decree  entered  by  the  court  against  the 
Tobacco  trust  as  probably,  in  all  the 
history  of  the  American  law,  the  decree 
that  has  been  most  preposterously  in- 
effective in  producing  its  desired  purpose. 
The  way  in  which  the  proceedings  by  the 
present  administration  have  been  con- 
ducted against  the  Standard  Oil  and  To- 
bacco trusts  have  probably  shown  the  law 
at  its  worst,  but  in  any  event  have  shown 
the  law  to  be  utterly  ineffective  in  its 
purpose.  The  decrees  have  unquestion- 
ably benefited  the  big  magnates  in  both 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  Tobacco 
trust  and  injured  the  small  stockhdders 
and  consumers.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  con- 
tinually, as  President  and  since,  urged  a 
policy  of  control  of  great  combinations  of 
wealth,  this  control  to  be  radical,  thor- 
oughgoing, and  effective  as  the  control 
over  the  national  banks  and  over  the  rail- 
roads doing  an  interstate  business;  and  on 
March  28,  1908,  in  his  message  he  pointed 
out  that  the  present  anti-trust  law  is  drawn 
in  such  form  as  to  become  ineffective  or 
else  mischievous.  The  results  of  the 
proceedings  against  the  Standard  Oil  and 
Tobacco  trusts  show  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  exactly  right  in  these  conclusions. 

THE   TARIFF 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  consistently  advoc- 
ated a  tariff  commission  of  experts  in 
accordance  with  whose  findings  the  tariff 
should  be  revised,  schedule  by  schedule, 
each  revision  being  determined  with  ab- 
solute justice  on  its  own  merits.  Mr. 
Taft  is  now  sound  on  this  principle,  but 
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In  an  address  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on 
February  24,  1912,  Governor  Wilson  said: 

THE    TRUSTS 

"  If  you  want  to  cure  men  of  joy  riding 
yoH  won't  break  up  their  automobiles,  but 
catch  the  men  that  do  the  joy  riding  and 
see  that  these  very  useful  and  pleasant 
vehicles  of  our  modern  life  are  left  for 
legitimate  uses.  If  you  want  to  stop  joy 
riding  in  corporations  —  for  that  is  what 
is  being  done  —  you  will  not  break  up  the 
corporations;  we  may  need  to  use  them; 
but  you  will  break  up  the  game,  namely, 
that  use  of  corporations.  With  the  neces- 
sary legislation,  we  can  say  that  a  corpor- 
ation, so  long  as  it  acts  within  the  limits 
of  the  law,  is  something  we  won't  look  in- 
side of.  But  the  minute  somebody  in- 
side begins  to  use  it  for  purposes  he  has 
no  right  to  use  it  for,  then  we  are  going 
to  turn  it  inside  out  and  see  who  is  inside. 
Anything  that  is  wrong  must  have  origin- 
ated with  some  person  in  particular. 
When  you  have  found  that  person  and 
given  him  a  season  to  think  it  over  in  the 
penitentiary  the  thing  will  be  stopped,  and 
business  will  be  relieved  of  the  embarrass- 
ment of  breaking  up  its  organization  in 
order  to  stop  these  practices." 

THE   TARIFF 

In  an  address  at  Nashville,  on  February 
24,  1912,  Governor  Wilson  said: 

"In  field  after  field  of  our  economic 
exchange,  competition  has  ceased  to  deter- 
mine price.  Monopoly  in  one  form  or 
another  has  taken  the  place  of  competition, 
and  now,  without  competition,  these 
gentlemen  who  lie  so  snugly  behind  the 
high  wall  of  protection  are  determining 
arbitrarily  what  the  prices  of  everything 
from  food  stuffs  up  are  to  be." 

In  an  address  before  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Qub  in  New  York  on  January  3, 
1912,  Governor  Wilson  said: 

"AH  the  lifeblood  of  the  country  is 
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MR.  HARMON 

In  his  speech  before  the  Democratic 
Club  of  East  Saint  Lx)uis,  January  12,  1912, 
Governor  Harmon  spoke  as  follows: 

THE  TRUSTS 

"  Now  we  find  the  business  of  the  entire 
country  disturbed  and  halting  because 
this  wretched  system  of  favor  taxes  has 
brought  its  certain  result.  Unnatural 
competition  was  stimulated  by  these  and 
then  suppressed  by  the  formation  of 
trusts  and  combinations,  in  order  that 
dividends  might  not  cease  on  stock  which 
was  the  capitalization  of  this  special 
advantage.  Instead  of  cutting  off  the 
source  by  reforming  the  tariff  it  was  sought 
to  control  the  stream  by  forbidding  these 
trusts  and  combinations. 

"  It  is  significant  that  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  and  the  McKinley  tariff  law  were 
under  consideration  at  the  same  time  and 
passed  at  the  same  session.  That  tariff 
law  went  far  beyond  earlier  laws  in  the 
bestowal  of  special  favors.  There  was 
plain  warning  of  its  evil  effect  and  the 
leaders  did  not  dare  face  the  country  on  it 
without  a  law  to  prevent  stifling  the  com- 
petition from  which  great  benefits  were 
promised  to  the  people.  For  the  only 
element  of  harm  in  devices  to  restrain 
trade  and  secure  monopoly  lies  in  their 
effect  on  competition. 

"So  we  are  confronted  with  a  delicate 
and  difficult  situation  which  it  will  tax  our 
skill,  wisdom,  and  patience  to  handle  so 
as  to  let  the  natural,  healthy  forces  of 
industry  and  commerce  get  into  action 
again,  without  needless  injury  to  legiti- 
mate business  in  removing  the  obstruc- 
tions. 

"The  first  step,  surely,  must  be  to  re- 
deem the  tariff  from  its  perverted  use  and 
restore  it  to  its  proper  place  as  a  revenue 
measure,  by  gradual  reduction  so  that  all 
concerned  may  have  time  to  prepare  for 
the  change.  With  the  chief  cause  of  the 
trouble  thus  removed  1  believe  we  shall 
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as  changing  the  tarifT,  upon  which  all 
business  rests,  without  knowing  what  the 
facts  are." 

This  statement  is  in  keeping  with  the 
veto  messages  of  President  Taft  when  he 
refused  to  approve  the  different  tariff 
bills  sent  to  him  during  the  special  session 
of  Congress  of  191 1.  The  President 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  a  Tariff  Com- 
mission, and  although  the  Tariff  Board  was 
not  all  he  wanted  in  that  direction,  he 
set  it  at  work  gathering  facts  and  statis- 
tics on  different  tariff  schedules  and  sent 
the  results  to  Congress  when  completed, 
recommending  that  the  tariff  be  revised 
in  accordance  with  the  fmdings  of  the 
Board.  President  Taft  has  always  de- 
clared for  the  principles  of  protection, 
the  rates  of  duty  to  be  measured  by  the 
difference  in  cost  of  production  at  home  • 
and  abroad.  He  always  has  said  that  an 
impartial  commission  is  best  fitted  to 
ascertain  such  differences.  He  has  often 
commended  the  present  tariff  law  as  the 
best  that  has  ever  been  enacted  both  as 
a  revenue  producer  and  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection, and  though  never  asserting  that  it 
was  perfect,  has  insisted  that  it  should  not 
be  amended  without  adequate  information 
after  impartial  investigation. 

INITIATIVE,    REFERENDUM,   AND   RECALL 

In  a  speech  at  Columbus,  O.,  August  19, 
1907,  when  Mr.  Taft  was  Secretary  of 
War,  he  criticized  Mr.  Bryan's  demand 
for  the  referendum  (initiative  was  not 
mentioned)  and  said:  "  We  must  call  upon 
fourteen  millions  of  electors  to  legislate 
directly.  Could  any  more  burdensome 
or  inefficient  method  be  devised  than  this? 
I  believe  that  a  referendum  made  under 
certain  conditions  and  limitations  in  a 
subdivision  of  a  State  on  certain  issues  may 
be  healthful  and  useful,  but  as  applied  to 
our  National  Government  it  is  entirely 
impracticable." 

President  Taft  vetoed  the  joint  resolu- 
tion admitting  Arizona  as  a  state  solely 
on  the  ground  that  the  constitution  of  the 
proposed  state  provided  for  the  recall  of 
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he  took  no  pains  whatever,  he  made  no 
effort  whatever,  to  have  it  introduced  into 
Congress  while  he  had  the  power.  More- 
over he  does  not  now  show  the  slightest 
understanding  of  the  point  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  insists  upon  as  fundamental, 
namely,  the  point  that  the  tariff  shall  be 
continued  primarily  in  the  interest  of  jthe 
wage  worker  and  the  farmer.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  recently  written  to  the  North- 
western Agriculturist  stating  anent  reci- 
procity with  Canada  that,  in  any  future 
agreement  to  revise  the  tariff  in  any  way 
whatever,  the  revision  must  be  made  in 
such  a  way  that  the  farmer  does  not  bear 
the  whole  burden ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  simply  pays  his  fair  share  and  gets  his 
fair  share  in  return.  I  n  his  speech  at  Sioux 
Falls,  September  3,  1910,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
said:  "  It  should  be  the  duty  of  some  gov- 
ernment department  or  bureau  to  inves- 
tigate the  conditions  in  the  various  pro- 
tected industries  and  see  that  the  laborers 
really  are  getting  the  benefit  of  the  tariff 
supposed  to  be  enacted  in  their  interests, 
and  if  from  any  investigation  of  a  certain 
industry  it  appears  that  the  tariff  supposed 
to  be  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  wage 
worker  results  in  such  shape  that  the  bene- 
fit does  not  reach  him,  the  tariff  on  that 
industry  should  be  taken  off." 

INITIATIVE,  REFERENDUM,  AND  RECALL 

In  his  Columbus  speech,  February  21, 
191 2,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said:  "  1  believe  in  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  which  should 
not  be  used  to  destroy  representative 
government,  but  to  correct  it  whenever 
it  becomes  misrepresentative.  The  power 
to  invoke  such  direct  action,  both  by  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  should  be  pro- 
vided in  such  fashion  as  to  prevent  its 
being  wantonly  or  too  frequently  used. 
In  short,  1  believe  that  the  initiative  and 
referendum  should  be  used,  not  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  representative  government, 
but  as  methods  of  making  such  govern- 
ment really  representative." 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  referring  to  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  said  that  under  our  federal 
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being  drained  from  the  farms  into  the 
factories.  A  great  many  of  the  morbid 
conditions  of  our  society  are  due  to  this 
same  excessive  fostering  of  one  stage  of 
national  life  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
And  now  we  have  stimulated  it  so  much 
that  we  have  not  a  large  enough  market 
for  the  means  of  disposing  of  the  surplus 
product 

"We  talk  about  American  laborers 
competing  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Eu- 
rope. Haven't  you  known  a  machine  that 
cost  $$00  to  compete  successfully  with  a 
machine  that  cost  $$0  that  did  so  much 
more  and  better  work? 

"  The  most  beautiful  theory  of  all  is  the 
theory  of  the  cost  of  production.  The 
Republican  party  said  they  wanted  to 
proportion  protection  —  proportion  rate 
of  duty  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  between  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer and  the  domestic  manufacturer. 
Which  foreign  manufacturer  and  which 
domestic  manufacturer?  Where  is  your 
standard  in  the  difference  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction?   

"The  theory  of  the  Republican  party 
has  been,  if  you  make  the  great  captains 
of  industry  rich,  they  will  make  the  coun- 
try rich,     it  is  not  so 

"  Now  what  are  we  going  to  do?  I  wish 
I  might  hope  that  our  grandchildren  could 
indulge  in  free  trade,  but  1  am  afraid  that 
even  they  cannot,  because  it  is  likely  that 
for  an  indefinite  period  we  shall  have  to 
pay  our  national  bills  by  duties  collected 
at  the  ports.  Therefore,  we  are  to  act 
upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Democratic  party,  not  free  trade,  but 
tariff  for  revenue,  and  we  have  got  to  ap- 
proach that  by  such  avenues,  by  such 
stages,  and  at  such  a  pace  as  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  stability  and  safety  of  the 
business  of  the  country." 

INITIATIVE,   REFERENDUM,    AND    RECALL 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  published 
letter  from  Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Prof. 
R.  H.  Dabneyof  the  University  of  Virginia: 

"About  the  initiative,  referendum,  and 

{Concluded 
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make  our  way  safely  back  to  normal  con- 
ditions. But,  as  Jackson  said,  we  must  all 
May  aside  mere  local  considerations,  and 
act  with  the  patriotic  determination  to 
promote  the  great  interests  of  the  whole.' " 

THE   TARIFF 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  at  Baltimore, 
January  17,  191 1,  Governor  Harmon 
referred,  in  part,  to  the  tariff  as  follows: 

"We  believe  the  raising  of  public 
revenue  to  be  the  proper  object  of  all 
taxation;  that,  whatever  the  process,  the 
government  can  and  does  tax  nobody  but 
its  own  citizens,  from  whom  comes  every 
dollar  it  gets;  that  tariff  taxes,  being  laid 
on  articles  for  consumption,  apportion 
themselves  among  the  p)eople  according 
to  the  amounts  consumed,  so  that  levying 
them  properly  means  an  adjustment  of 
burdens  among  consumers,  according  to 
their  ability  to  pay,  and  not  a  distribution 
among  manufacturers  of  rights  to  collect 
tribute  from  consumers;  that  what  the 
Government  needs  is  known  and  the  way 
to  collect  it  without  injustice  to  any  citizen 
is  easily  found,  while  no  man  or  body  of 
men  can  discover  or  apply  a  proper  rule 
for  levying  taxes  on  all  citizens  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few,  and,  besides,  what  is 
wrong  cannot  be  made  right  by  the  way 
it  is  done;  that  taxes  on  imports  for  needed 
public  revenue  afford  the  only  advantage 
to  American  manufacturers  which  the 
Government  can  justly  give,  or  that  the 
country  ought  to  be  burdened  with,  in 
view  of  the  cost  and  risk  of  the  long  ship- 
ment imported  goods  must  undergo;  and 
that  American  labor  does  not  get  the  bene- 
fit of  exactions  from  the  people  demanded 
and  authorized  in  its  pretended  interest." 

INITIATIVE,  REFERENDUM,  AND  RECALL 

In  his  speech  before  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Ohio,  February  8,  1912. 
Governor  Harmon  spoke  as  follows: 

"  1  am  not  convinced  that  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  applied  generally  to  sub- 
jects of  legislation,  would  be  an  improve- 
ment on  our  system  of  government  by 
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judges.  "This  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution," said  the  President,  "in  its  appli- 
cation to  county  and  state  judges,  seems 
to  me  so  pernicious  in  its  effect,  so  destruc- 
tive of  independence  in  the  judiciary,  so 
likely  to  subject  the  rights  of  the  individual 
to  the  possible  tyranny  of  a  popular  ma- 
jority, and,  therefore,  so  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  free  government  that  1  must  dis- 
approve of  the  constitution  containing  it." 
At  Toledo,  O.,  March  8,  1912,  he  said: 
"  A  most  serious  objection  to  the  recall 
of  decisions  is  that  it  destroys  all  prob- 
ability   of    consistency    in  constitutional 

interpretation 

Finally,  I  ask,  what  is  the  necessity  for 
such  a  crude,  revolutionary,  fitful,  and 
unstable  way  of  reversing  judicial  con- 
struction? ...  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  lays  the  ax  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  of  well-ordered  freedom  and  subjects 
the  guaranties  of  life,  liberty,  and  property 
without  remedy  to  the  fitful  impulse  of  a 
temporary  majority  of  an  electorate." 


MR.  ROOSEVELT 

system  the  remedy  for  such  a  wrong  as 
Lincoln  described  was  very  difficult,  but 
that  "the  decision  of  a  state  court  on  a 
constitutional  question  should  be  subject 
to  revision  by  the  people  of  the  state." 
If  such  a  decision  should  be  reversed,  "the 
popular  verdict  should  be  accepted  as 
final,  and  the  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion definitely  decided  —  subject  only  to 
the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States."  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  per- 
fectly clearly  stated  his  position  regarding 
the  recall.  He  states  that  our  aim  is  to 
get  the  best  type  of  judge  and  keep  him  on 
the  bench  as  long  as  possible,  and  if  neces- 
sary take  off  the  bench  the  wrong  type  of 
judge.  But  the  question  of  applying  the 
recall  in  any  shape  is  one  of  expediency, 
merely.  He  does  not  believe  in  applying  it 
where  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  But  that 
sooner  than  permit  the  continuance  of  a 
system  by  which  unworthy  and  corrupt 
judges  persist  on  the  bench  he  would  favor 
any  necessary  method  of  removing  them. 


MR.  WILSON 

recall:  1  surrendered  to  the  facts.  My 
whole  pre-possession  —  my  whole  reason- 
ing —  was  against  these  things.  But  when 
I  came  into  contact  with  candid,  honest, 
public  spirited  men  who  could  speak  (with 
regard,  for  example,  to  Oregon)  from 
personal  observation  and  experience,  they 
floored  me  flat  with  their  narration  of  what 
had  actually  happened.  1  found  in  the 
men  who  had  advocated  these  things,  who 
had  put  them  into  operation,  and  who  had 
accomplished  things  by  them,  not  critics 
or  opponents  of  representative  govern- 
ment, but  men  who  were  eager  to  restore 
it  where  it  had  been  lost. 

"  Each  state  must  judge  for  itself.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be  made  a  subject 
of  national  policy. 

"The  recall  of  judges  I  am  absolutely 
against,  and  always  have  been.  It  is  a 
remedy  for  a  symptom,  not  for  a  disease. 

"As  for  the  recall,  it  is  seldom  used 
outside  the  municipalities.  It  is  merely 
'a  gun  behind  the  door.'" 
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representatives,  which,  while  it  has  shcMt- 
comings  like  all  human  institutions,  I  do 
not  believe  has  proved  a  failure. 

"  The  measure  is  confessedly  an  experi- 
ment, and  as  several  states  have  recently 
undertaken  it,  my  attitude  is  like  that  of 
'the  man  from  Missouri.'  I  have  always 
found  it  wiser  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others,  in  matters  of  doubt,  when  I 
could,  rather  than  by  my  own.  And  no 
one  can  justly  claim  that  this  new  depar- 
ture in  government  has  yet  passed  the 
experimental  stage  in  other  states. 

"  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  judge  others  by  one's 
self,  and  I  gravely  question  whether,  as  a 
private  citizen  immersed  in  business  and 
personal  affairs,  1  should  be  able,  however 
willing,  to  devote  to  a  proposed  measure — 
unless  it  were  a  very  simple  one  involving 
no  details — the  study  of  its  own  provisions 
and  of  their  effect  on  other  laws  or  sub- 
jects, which  is  required  to  qualify  one  to 
take  part  in  the  important  work  of  legis- 
lating for  a  great  commonwealth." 


GETTING  TOO  MUCH   MONEY 


A  MAN  from  Pennsylvania  sat 
in  a  brokerage  office  in  New 
York  a  month  or  so  ago  talk- 
ing things  over  with  the  head 
of  the  firm.  He  had  never 
done  business  with  that  house  before  and 
was  not  sure  whether  he  would  this  time. 
He  had  come  frankly  asking  advice  and 
counsel.    This  was  what  he  heard: 

"Your  investment  is  unsound  from  top 
to  bottom  because  you  have  disregarded 
two  fundamentals.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  not  a  security  on  this  list  that  can  be 
sold  in  any  marketplace.  In  the  second 
place,  you  are  making  altogether  too  much 
money  for  safety!" 

"  How  do  you  mean,  'too  much  money'?" 
asked  the  visitor. 

The  experienced  financial  man  laughed. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "you  seem  to  me  to  ex- 
pect to  make  as  much  money  out  of  your 
investment  as  though  you  went  into  busi- 
•  ness  with  it.  You  seem  to  think  that  if 
you  lend  a  man  the  money  for  business 
purposes  he  ought  to  pay  you  about  1 5  per 
cent,  a  year  for  the  use  of  it.  Yet  you 
know  perfectly  well,  because  you  are  a 
manufacturer  yourself,  that  15  per  cent, 
is  about  all  you  can  expect  in  your  own 
business  on  the  actual  value  of  your  plant 
and  capital.  If  these  people  to  whom  you 
have  lent  money  are  to  get  as  much  out  of 
this  business  as  you  do  out  of  yours  they 
would  have  to  earn  about  30  per  cent,  on 
this  money  so  as  to  pay  you  your  15  per 
cent,  and  have  a  fair  return  for  them- 
selves." 

The  visitor  had  never  seen  it  in  just  that 
light.  He  argued  that,  since  he  could  make 
a  big  return  on  the  money  in  his  own  busi- 
ness, he  thought  that  all  his  money  ought 
to  bring  him  as  good  a  return,  otherwise 
he  did  not  see  the  use  of  investing  it  at  all. 
Nothing  could  shake  him  in  that  view  of 
the  situation,  and  the  banker  finally  gave 
him  up,  advised  him  to  stick  to  business 
and  leave  investments  alone.  He  went 
away  from  that  office,  with  nothing  gained 
except  the  single  idea,  "too  much  money." 


This  same  thing,  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  is  happening  all  over  the  country 
all  the  time.  From  my  own  experience 
in  answering  letters  to  this  magazine,  I 
believe  that  the  worst  victims  of  the  "too 
much  money"  habit  are  women. 

That  is  the  reason,  of  course,  why  a  list 
of  selected  women  investors  is  almost  always 
the  first  list  bought  by  a  promoter  who  is 
going  into  the  "get-rich-quick"  game. 

Apart  from  the  "get-rich-quick"  game, 
it  is  also  a  fact  that  in  the  legitimate  in- 
vestment market  a  very  high  rate  of 
interest  or  dividend  is  extremely  alluring 
to  women.  The  "too  much  money" 
habit  seems  natural,  A  man  who  feels 
that  he  is  entitled  to  7  and  10  per  cent,  on 
his  money  because  he  thinks  he  has  busi- 
ness sense  enough  to  earn  that  amount 
will  reckon  on  getting  some  of  it  by  the 
use  of  foresight  in  choosing  securities  sell- 
ing below  their  real  value  and  allowing  his 
principal  to  grow  in  a  natural  and  spon- 
taneous way.  A  woman,  however,  wants 
it  all  to  come  in  in  dividends  or  interest. 

It  may  seem  invidious  and  unkind  to 
add  that,  next  to  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try, the  choicest  victims  of  the  "too  much 
money"  habit  are  country  doctors  and 
country  clergymen. 

A  business  man,  who  has  been  a  con- 
sistent investor  for  twenty  years,  made 
the  statement  not  long  ago  that,  whenever 
any  of  the  securities  which  he  owns  get 
to  a  price  where  they  pay  7  per  cent,  on  the 
market  value  (as  when  a  security  paying 
5  per  cent,  on  par  is  selling  for  71  or  72),  he 
invariably  sells  them.  He  admits  that 
this  rule  has  brought  him  heavy  losses  at 
times,  because  the  conditions  that  caused 
the  7  per  cent,  basis  were  only  temporary; 
but  he  adds  that  for  every  loss  that  he  has 
had  on  this  account  there  have  been  two 
occasions  when,  if  he  had  not  sold  on  the 
7  per  cent,  basis,  he  would  have  had  a 
heavy  loss  on  account  of  the  complete 
cessation  of  dividends  or  interest.  Out 
of  his  experience  he  has  evolved  a  theory 
that,  in  two  cases  out  of  three  where  sxas^i- 
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ard  securities  sink  to  a  7  per  cent,  basis, 
there  is  some  catastrophe  impending. 

Such  an  ironclad  rule  of  thumb,  of  course, 
cannot  be  applied  by  everybody.  There 
are  parts  of  the  country,  for  instance,  where 
a  7  per  cent,  rate  is  as  conservative  as  a 
5  per  cent,  rate  would  be  in  the  older  and 
more  nearly  crystallized  sections  of  the 
country.  If  one  live  in  the  Far  West  or 
the  Far  South  it  is  possible  to  get  a  much 
higher  return  than  one  can  get  living  in  the 
East  and  have  almost  but  not  quite  as 
good  security.  This  magazine  does  not 
attempt  to  make  easy  rules  for  investors, 
because  there  are  no  easy  rules  governing 
the  use  of  money.  What  is  right  for  one 
person  is  wrong  for  another,  and  what  is 
right  for  1912  may  be  utterly  wrong  in 
191 3.  If  there  is  one  science  that  demands 
adaptability  it  is  the  science  of  investment. 

When  you  come  to  put  away  money, 
consider  first  of  all  your  own  circum- 
stances. Figure,  if  you  will,  the  very  lowest 
possible  rate  of  return  from  that  money 
with  which  you  can  get  along.  Use  that 
as  your  starting  point.  Work  out  from  it 
a  theory  and  a  plan  of  investment.  Sup- 
pose that  you  have  no  first  hand  knowledge 
about  mortgages,  bonds,  stocks,  or  any 
other  form  for  the  use  of  capital.  In  that 
case  you  must  seek  guidance.  You  will 
get  it  either  by  personal-  study  or  through 
advice.  In  either  case  your  object  ought 
to  be  to  find  out  how  much  more  than 
your  minimum  you  can  get  without  step- 
ping over  the  line  where  the  principle  of 
conservatism  ends  and  the  principle  of 
"too  much  money"  begins. 

Suppose  you  try  to  study  it  out  for 
yourself.  You  will  begin,  naturally,  with 
the  savings  bank  in  your  own  home  town, 
or  with  the  insurance  company  nearby,  for 
these  are  investors  who  stand  out  above 
the  rest  of  the  investment  world,  like  giant 
trees  in  a  forest  of  undergrowth.  You  will 
find  that  the  savings  bank  and  the  insur- 
ance company  average  a  return  of  4  per 
cent,  to  5  per  cent,  on  their  invested  funds. 
They  will  tell  you,  if  you  talk  to 
them  through  their  officers,  that  their 
more  recent  investment  has  yielded  a 
higher  return  with  apparently  equal  secur- 
ity as  compared  with  the  investment  they 
made  a  few  years  ago.     If  you  give  them 


a  chance  they  will .  try  to  tell  you  the 
reason .  why,  but  they  probably  won't 
succeed. 

You  will  take  their  lists,  perhaps,  and  go 
over  them,  after  you  get  so  familiar  with 
financial  terms  and  descriptions  that  you 
can  tell  a  bond  or  a  mortgage  from  a  block 
of  stock.  You  will  discover,  after  a  while, 
that  the  savings  bank  sticks  to  bonds  and 
mortgages;  but  that  the  insurance  com- 
pany varies  its  investment  by  buying  rail- 
road, industrial,  and  bank  stocks. 

So  much  for  the  great  investors.  If  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  individual 
investors  who  are  not  guided  or  ruled  by 
laws  or  regulations  you  will  discover  that 
they  are  guided  by  slightly  different  prin- 
ciples. The  average  large  investor  who  is 
not  a  business  man  and  who  does  not  think 
that  he  is  entitled  to  speculate  even  to  a 
limited  degree,  figures  in  these  days  on  an 
average  income  of  about  5  per  cent,  from 
the  securities  if  he  lives  in  the  East  and 
about  6  per  cent,  or  a  little  more  if  he  lives 
in  the  West  or  the  South.  He  gets  his 
rate,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  uncon- 
sciously from  the  average  mortgage  rate 
in  his  own  vicinity  —  that  is,  from  the 
rate  he  would  have  to  pay  if  he  were  bor- 
rowing money  on  his  own  property,  city 
or  country. 

It  is  not  difficult,  and  it  does  not  require 
any  long  course  of  study  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion about  the  rate  of  income  that  you 
ought  to  get  from  your  invested  funds. 
You  can  get  plenty  of  sane  and  helpful 
advice.  To  repeat,  it  is  dangerous  and 
difficult  to  generalize;  but  it  is  probably 
true  that,  if  one  should  submit  a  hypo- 
thetical question  to  the  half  dozen  most 
careful  and  experienced  financial  experts 
of  the  United  States  to-day  and  obtain 
from  them  a  complete  reply,  the  average 
rate  that  they  would  indicate  for  difi^erent 
kinds  of  funds  would  be  something  like  the 
following: 

An  investor  who  dare  not  take  .the 
slightest  chance  with  any  part  of  the 
principal  or  risk  the  cessation  of  interest, 
and  wanted  marketability  could  obtain 
about  4.40  per  cent.  An  investor  who 
could  run  a  slight  risk  of  depreciation  in  a 
part  of  the  principal  and  was  looking  sim- 
ply for  good  solid  securities  and  market- 
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ability  might  get  4.75  per  cent.  One  who 
wanted  the  sarn^  characteristics  except 
that  marketability  is  a  minor  factor  can 
go  a  little  over  5  per  cent.  The  man  who 
can  ignore  marketability  almost  entirely 
and  wants  simply  reasonable  safety  and 
a  substantial  income  can  probably  aver- 
age close  to  5.5  per  cent.  He  who  seeks 
an  average  return  higher  than  this,  par- 
ticularly in  the  East  and  the  North,  must 
recognize  that  he  gives  up  a  certain 
amount  of  safety  and  reliability  for  every 
decimal  of  increase  to  his  income. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  higher  the  in- 
come rate  the  more  restrictions  the  careful 
critic  will  throw  around  his  remarks.  For 
instance,  almost  any  careful  banker  who 


is  trying  to  get  an  average  yield  of  5.5  per 
cent,  for  a  supposed-to-be  conservative 
investor  will  probably  suggest  that  the 
bulk  of  the  fund  should  not  yield  more 
than  5  per  cent.,  and  that  the  high  average 
income  be  obtained  by  putting  in  some  6 
per  cent,  and  even  7  per  cent,  securities. 
He  will  also  suggest  that  the  subdivision 
of  the  fund  be  more  minute  as  the  income 
rises.  Although  it  would  be  perfectly 
safe,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  banker,  to 
advise  a  woman  to  put  all  her  money  into 
a  4  per  cent,  standard  railroad  bond  selling 
at  100,  the  same  banker  would  hesitate  for 
a  long  time  before  advising  the  same 
client  to  put  half  of  her  fund  into  one  bond 
at  5 J  per  cent. —  C.  M.  K. 
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FORTY  years  ago  a  young 
Kentuckian,  who  wanted  to 
be  a  school  teacher,  was  ad- 
vised to  apply  in  writing  for 
the  position  of  principal  of  a 
normal  school.  He  did  so.  His  applica- 
tion did  not  convey  any  very  clear  idea 
of  his  qualifications  as  a  teacher  but  in 
other  respects  was  a  model  of  conciseness. 
"  I  am  twenty-two  years  old/'  he  wrote. 
"My  post  office  is  Lawrenceburg,  Ken- 
tucky. I  am  six  feet,  one  inch  tall,  weigh 
175  pounds,  am  a  college  graduate,  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  a  Campbellite  by 
religion  and  a  Master  Mason.  Yours 
truly,  J.  B.  Clark." 

The  author  of  that  document  is  now  an 
applicant  for  a  larger  job  —  that  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  has  not 
filed  a  written  application,  but  the  infor- 
mation available  to  the  inquirer  who 
undertakes  the  serious  task  of  trying  to 


ascertain  his  qualifications  is  much  like 
that  contained  in  young  Mr.  Qark's 
note  of  1872  —  and  just  about  as  satisfy- 
ing. He  is  sixty-two  years  old  instead  of 
twenty-two.  He  weighs  fifty  pounds  more 
and  hails  from  Missouri  instead  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  has  taught  several  schools 
and  has  been  a  member  of  Congress  for 
eighteen  years.  His  hair  is  white  instead 
of  yellow,  but  his  voice  is  as  strong  as 
ever.  Incidentally,  he  has  dropped  his 
first  name  and  half  of  his  second.  He  is 
now  plain  Champ  Clark. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Qark  to 
intimate  that  those  are  his  only  claims 
to  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. They  are,  however,  the  points 
that  are  emphasized  and  brought  for- 
ward whenever  and  in  whatever  company 
Champ  Qark  is  discussed.  Nobody  talks 
of  Champ  Qark  in  connectbn  with  any 
of  the  great  principles  of  government  o5\ 
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which  the  American  people  are  divided. 
He  is  not  known  as  the  champion  of  any 
of  the  so-called  "Progressive"  ideals  that 
mark  the  real  points  of  difference  between 
the  factions  into  which  both  the  great 
political  parties  are  separated.  He  has, 
beyond  a  doubt,  been  of  great  service 
to  his  party,  particularly  in  Congress,  and 
if  Presidential  nominations  in  1912  are  to 
be  distributed  as  rewards  for  party  ser- 
vices Mr.  Qark  is  entitled  to  serious 
consideration. 

Those  who  are  most  earnestly  urging 
his  candidacy  are  pleading  that  he  will 
be  more  nearly  acceptable  to  all  the 
elements  that  now  make  up  the  party 
organization  than  any  other  candidate 
who  has  been  put  forward.  This  is 
probably  true,  and  if  harmony  among 
the  party  workers  is  all  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  seeking,  the  Baltimore 
convention  doubtless  could  do  much  worse 
than  to  nominate  Mr.  Clark.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  could  hold  the 
radical  Democratic  voters  against  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  for  instance,  or  that  he  could 
draw  to  his  ticket  from  Mr,  Taft  enough 
of  the  dissatisfied  and  detachable  Repub- 
lican vote  to  win. 

Yet,  of  the  first  56  Democratic  delegates 
chosen,  Champ  Clark  got  46.  Champ 
Clark's  own  state  of  Missouri  gave  him 
its  36  delegates.  Oklahoma  divided  its 
20  delegates  evenly  between  him  and 
Woodrow  Wilson.  The  first  four  county 
conventions  in  Kansas  instructed  for  the 
Speaker.  Whatever  advantage  there  is 
politically  in  a  running  start  lies  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

First  among  the  causes  that  have 
brought  Champ  Clark  to  the  point  of  being 
a  serious  factor  in  the  Presidential  contest 
is  his  personality.  Regard  him  as  of 
Presidential  size  or  not,  it  requires  only 
brief  personal  contact  with  the  big  Speaker 
to  be  charmed  and  impressed  with  his 
quality  of  friendliness.  Everyone  likes 
him  and  he  likes  ever>one.  His  bitterest 
political  enemies  have  been  his  warmest 
personal  friends,  it  was  this  likeableness 
that  won  him  his  leadership  in  Congress, 
and  enabled  him  to  conciliate  the  warring 
factions  of  his  party  and  weld  them  into 
a  working  unit.    And  this  harmonizing 


of  the  Democrats  in  Congress  is  easily  the 
biggest  thing  Champ  Clark  has  ever  done. 

Champ  Clark  was  born  in  Anderson 
County,  near  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.,  March  7, 
1850  —  "the  day  Daniel  Webster  made 
the  speech  upholding  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  which  put  him  out  of  politics,"  is  the 
way  he  fixes  the  date.  Christened  James 
Beauchamp  (pronounced  Beecham),  he 
was  known  in  early  life  as  James  B.  Clark, 
as  Governor  Wilson  and  President  Cleve- 
land were  known  as  Thomas  W.  Wilson 
and  Stephen  G.  Cleveland  in  their  respec- 
tive youths. 

His  life  story  differs  only  in  detail  from 
the  stories  of  thousands  of  poor  boys  who 
have  won  their  way  into  Congress.  It  is 
the  typically  American  story  of  native 
ability,  industry,  and  adventurous  spirit 
—  farm-hand,  school  teacher,  storekeeper, 
country  editor,  lawyer,  orator  —  the  pro- 
gression is  a  familiar  one  to  every  reader 
of  American  biographies.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  three  years  old.  As  a 
barefoot  boy  of  twelve  he  got  near  enough 
to  the  battle  of  Perryville  to  hear  the 
shooting,  and  once  he  saw  a  little  band  of 
seven  home  guards  stand  off  the  whole  of 
Morgan's  cavalry  brigade.  That  was  all 
he  saw  or  heard  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
read  everything  he  could  lay  his  youthful 
hands  on  and  acquired  the  habit,  which 
he  still  retains,  of  picking  out  odd  and 
curious  facts  from  his  reading  and  storing 
them  away  in  a  memory  that  has  a  rare 
capacity  for  minute  details.  He  taught 
school  when  he  was  sixteen,  then  entered 
Kentucky  University,  whence  he  was 
expelled  after  two  years  —  a  fact  he  does 
not  attempt  to  conceal.  Another  student, 
Ezra  Webb,  picked  a  quarrel  with  him 
over  the  meal-hours  of  a  students'  dining 
club  of  which  Clark  was  steward.  Clark 
was  as  quick  tempered  then  as  now  and 
whacked  Webb  over  the  head  with  a 
scantling.  Webb  struck  him  in  the  face 
as  another  student  seized  Clark's  hands 
from  behind  and  held  him.  Clark 
wrenched  himself  loose  and  from  under 
his  pillow  drew  a  broken  revolver  —  for 
which  he  had  traded  a  L^atin  grammar  and 
dictionary.  He  fired  at  Webb  but  the 
bullet  went  wild.  Webb  complained  to 
the   college   authorities   and    Clark   was 
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expelled.  More  than  thirty  years  later 
Webb  wrote  to  Congressman  Clark  for 
help  in  adjusting  a  claim  against  the 
Government,  and  got  it. 

Two  years  more  of  school  teaching; 
then,  on  the  advice  of  Colonel  Alexander 
Campbell,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  re- 
ligious denomination  known  as  "Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,"  he  entered  the  senior 
class  at  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia, 
from  which  he  graduated  summa  cum 
laude.  With  his  degree  young  Clark 
called  on  Colonel  Campbell,  who  asked 
what  he  intended  to  do. 

"Teach  for  a  year  and  then  go  to  the 
Cincinnati  law  school,"  said  the  young 
man. 

"You  can  get  the  principalship  of  the 
West  Liberty  Normal  School  if  you  will 
send  in  a  written  application  for  it,"  said 
Colonel  Campbell,  and  the  document 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
resulted.  Then  young  Clark  went  down 
to  Cincinnati  to  arrange  to  enter  the  law 
school. 

Going  home  from  Cincinnati  a  stranger 
he  met  on  the  train  suggested  that  he  try 
for  the  superintendency  of  the  public 
schools  of  Paris,  Ky.  He  got  off  at  Paris, 
and  within  a  day  or  two  was  appointed 
superintendent.  But  when  he  got  to  Law- 
renceburg  he  found  a  notification  of  his 
election  as  president  of  Marshall  College,  at 
a  salary  of  $1,400.  He  accepted  it  and 
remained  at  the  post  a  year.  Then  he 
began  to  study  law.  From  the  law 
school  he  drifted  out  to  Kansas.  A 
casual  acquaintance  picked  up  on  the 
train  turned  his  thoughts  to  Wichita. 
"Wichita,"  he  said,  "was  the  place  for  a 
young  fellow  —  Wichita,  where  the  Texas 
steers  came  up  in  great  droves  and  the 
Spanish  milled  dollars  fairly  rolled  about 
the  streets,  while  the  Greasers  were  always 
fighting  and  making  practice  for  lawyers. 
So  I  went  to  Wichita." 

He  reached  Wichita  as  its  first  great 
boom  was  waning.  There  were  no  Span- 
ish milled  dollars,  no  quarrelsome  Greasers, 
and  the  cattle  were  all  going  to  Great 
Bend.  Added  to  that,  it  was  one  of  the 
worst  years  in  Kansas  history.  The 
pickings  were  poor  indeed.  One  day,  the 
morning's  mail  had  brought  him  a  check 


for  $25  for  a  graduation  oration  he  had 
written  for  another  law  student.  He 
paid  his  board  bill  and  bought  a  ticket 
for  Missouri,  to  look  for  a  school. 

At  Louisiana,  Mo.,  down  in  Pike 
County,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
had  resigned.  Young  Clark  applied  for 
the  place.  His  recent  presidency  of  Mar- 
shall College  was  a  tremendous  asset. 
But  the  high  school  principal  wanted  the 
place  and  the  trustees  compromised  by 
promoting  him  and  giving  the  high  school 
to  Clark  —  incidentally  chopping  J300 
a  year  off  the  superintendent's  salary 
and  giving  it  to  the  newcomer  to  bring 
his  up  to  $1,200. 

Young  Clark  shaved  off  part  of  his 
Kansas  beard  and  taught  in  side  whiskers 
for  a  year  or  so.  He  ran  a  newspaper, 
the  Riierside  Press,  and  sold  it  in  a  year 
at  a  $700  profit.  Then  he  hung  out  his 
shingle,  and  began  to  practice  law  and  the 
great  American  game  of  running  for 
office.  He  drew  some  early  prizes  — 
Presidential  elector  on  the  Hancock  and 
English  ticket,  city  attorney  of  Louisiana, 
city  attorney  of  Bowling  Green,  assistant 
state's  attorney  of  Pike  County,  then 
state's  attorney. 

By  this  time  Champ  Clark  had  become 
one  of  the  prominent  men  of  Pike  County. 
He  was  a  law  partner  of  David  A.  Ball  — 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of 
Missouri  in  1908.  He  handled  some  big 
criminal  trials  and  gained  fame  as  a  cross- 
examiner. 

Mr.  Clark  was  "Champ"  Clark  by  this 
time.  Soon  after  leaving  law  school  he 
found  that  a  J.  B.  Clark  was  getting  mail 
at  nearly  every  post  office  in  the  country. 
Sometimes  they  got  his  letters  and  sent 
them  back  to  the  writers. 

"1  tried  lopping  off  the  'James'  and 
traveling  as  plain  'Beauchamp  Clark,' 
but  my  friends  insisted  upon  pronouncing 
it  'Bo-champ,'  or  abbreviated  it  to  'Bo 
Clark',"  said  the  Speaker,  telling  me  how 
he  made  the  change.  "1  thought  1 
would  save  them  trouble  by  abbreviating 
it  myself  and  began  to  write  it  'Champ 
Clark.'  It  has  been  a  good  asset.  It  is 
short  enough  to  be  usually  printed  in  full. 
Look  at  any  list  of  'those  present'  in  the 
papers.    Others   are   mentioned   by   ^vjx- 
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names  only,  but  my  name  is  printed 
'Champ  Clark.'"  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  Speaker  is  alive  to  the 
value  of  advertising.  He  is,  as  1  shall 
demonstrate. 

•  But  to  get  him  out  of  Bowling  Green, 
Mo.,  and  into  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Personal  popularity  and  oratory 
did  it,  just  as  these  attributes  have  taken 
many  others  over  the  same  route.  Champ 
Clark  has  always  been  an  orator.  His 
voice,  even  in  conversation,  is  resonant 
and  flexible.  When  he  gets  under  way 
there  is  no  hall  so  big  that  his  voice  can- 
not reach  every  comer  of  it.  This  causes  a 
demand  for  his  services  on  big  occasions. 
At  the  St.  Louis  national  convention  of 
1904  he  was  permanent  chairman.  His 
speech  and  Martin  W.  Littleton's  were 
the  only  ones  the  delegates  really  heard. 
There  is  a  type  of  oratory  in  which  the 
manner  of  the  speaker  counts  for  much 
more  than  the  matter  of  his  speech.  It 
is  not  unfair  to  Champ  Clark  to  say  that 
his  eloquence  is  in  this  class.  Not  that 
his  speeches  are  mere  sound  and  fury  — 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  often  crammed 
with  facts.  He  is  at  his  best  when  lectur- 
ing on  some  long  dead  statesman.  His 
favorite  hero  is  Thomas  F.  Benton,  and 
he  can  enthrall  any  audience  when  he 
talks  of  the  great  Missourian.  His  eulogy 
of  General  Frank  P.  Blair  was  included 
by  the  late  Justice  Brewer  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  his  collection  of 
the  best  orations  of  the  world.  His 
oratory  and  his  personal  popularity  won 
him  an  election  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
state  legislature,  where  he  served  one 
term  in  1889.  As  chairman  of  the  juris- 
prudence committee  he  reported  a  bill  — 
he  docs  not  claim  the  authorship  of  it  — 
prohibiting  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  forbidding  monopolies  to  do 
business  in  Missouri.  it  was  one  of 
the  first  anti- trust  laws  enacted  in 
America.  It  still  stands  unamended  and  it 
was  through  its  enforcement,  curiously 
enough,  that  Herbert  S.  Hadley,  as  attor- 
ney general  of  Missouri,  won  the  fame 
which  enabled  him  to  defeat  Champ 
Clark's  law  partner.  5Hjnator  Ball,  for 
l^ovemor.  Another  legislative  achieve- 
ment of  which  Mr.  Clark  is  proud  was  the 


introduction  of  a  bill  providing  for  the 
Australian  ballot. 

His  service  in  the  legislature  enhanced 
his  reputation;  and  his  marriage,  in  1881, 
to  Miss  Genevieve  Bennett  of  Callaway 
County  gave  him  a  family  connection  of 
considerable  extent  in  northeastern  Mis^ 
souri.  Congressional  politics  in  the  ninth 
Missouri  district  is  of  the  intense  variety. 
In  1888  it  had  taken  2,100  ballots  in  the 
district  convention  to  choose  between 
nine  candidates  for  the  nomination.  In 
1890  there  were  eight  candidates  and 
2,000  ballots.  In  1892  the  opponents 
of  the  sitting  member  got  together  and 
put  up  Champ  Clark  to  contest  for  the 
nomination  against  Congressman  R.  H. 
Norton.  Even  with  the  contest  narrowed 
down  to  two  men  the  campaign  was  a 
protracted  and  bitter  one.  From  March 
until  the  end  of  August  the  candidates 
stumped  the  district,  accompanied  by 
armed  guards.  The  convention  sat  for  nine 
days  and  finally  split  and  nominated  both 
Clark  and  Norton.  The  state  committee 
settled  the  matter  by  ordering  a  direct 
nomination  at  a  primary  election.  Demo- 
cratic voters  chose  Champ  Clark  and  in  No- 
vember he  became  a  member  of  Congress. 

There  he  found  himself  a  member  of  the 
majority,  swept  into  power  in  the  Qeve- 
land  landslide.  Two  great  issues  con- 
fronted the  Fifty-third  Congress  —  the 
tariff  and  the  silver  question.  The  new 
member  from  Missouri  rather  prided 
himself  on  his  knowledge  of  the  tariff. 
He  had  been  talking  tariff  reform  from  the 
stump  and  had  a  head  full  of  facts  and 
figures.  It  interested  him  as  everything 
involving  minute  details  interests  him. 
He  was  a  much  more  earnest  advocate  of 
free  silver,  however,  than  of  tariff  reform. 
That  was  the  big  and  burning  issue  of  the 
West.  "Silver  Dick"  Bland  of  Missouri 
was  the  leader  of  the  free  silver  movement 
in  Congress  and  Champ  Clark  became 
one  of  his  trusted  lieutenants.  William 
J.  Bryan  was  one  of  Mr.  Clark's  fellow 
Congressmen,  and  their  common  interest 
in  the  silver  question  brought  them  to- 
gether in  a  political  and  personal  friend- 
ship that  has  never  been  broken. 

In  the  election  of  1894,  Mr.  Clark,  like 
many    other  ■  Democrats,    lost    his    Con- 
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gressional  seat.  He  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  and  began  to  turn  to  the  public 
lecture  platform  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
It  has  been  almost  his  principal  source 
of  income  ever  since.  He  is  always  in 
great  demand  by  Chautauqua  audiences. 
"Richer  than  Golconda"  is  the  title  of 
one  of  his  popular  lectures.  It  deals  with 
the  literature  of  the  Bible.  Other  sub- 
jects include  current  political  topics  and 
the  lives  of  by-gone  statesmen.  And 
after  he  was  reelected  to  Congress  in 
1896  he  found  that  his  Congressional 
debates  made  valuable  advertising  for 
bis  paid  lectures. 

In  the  McKinley  Congress  that  met 
in  1897  the  tariff  was  the  main  issue. 
Free  silver  had  gone  down  to  defeat  with 
Mr.  Bryan.  The  framing  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill  and  the  fight  against  it  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  party  leaders,  but  the 
spectacular  part  of  the  performance  fell 
largely  to  Champ  Qark  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  and  General  Charles  H.  Gros- 
venor  of  Ohio  for  the  Republicans.  They 
were  beautifully  staged,  these  debates  be- 
tween Clark  and  Grosvenor.  Clark  was 
the  younger  but  Grosvenor  could  quote 
statistics  with  even  more  facility.  Their 
daily  duels  filled  the  galleries.  Qark 
would  fairly  lash  himself  into  a  frenzy 
of  righteous  wrath,  and  General  Gros^ 
venor  would  come  back  with  volleys  of 
deadly  statistics.  It  was  all  very  exciting 
and  dramatic  and  it  drew  good  press 
notices  for  both  combatants.  And  it  was 
just  as  real  as  stage  duels  usually  are. 

It  was  profitable,  too.  Between  ses- 
sions the  team  of  Qark  and  Grosvenor 
commanded  the  highest  salary  on  the 
Chautauqua  circuit.  They  were  "head- 
liners" —  "Hon.  Champ  Qark  of  Mis- 
souri and  Hon.  Charles  H.  Grosvenor  of 
Ohio  in  joint  debate  on  the  tariff."  That 
bill  never  failed  to  draw  crowded  houses 
and  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  both 
the  actors.  Even  the  enforced  retirement 
from  Congress  of  General  Grosvenor  some 
years  later  has  not  interfered  with  Mr. 
Clark's  activities  on  the  platform.  He 
still  works  his  way  via  the  Chautauqua 
route  from  Washington  to  Bowling  Green 
and  back.  Incidentally,  he  has  thus  been 
seen  by  more  voters  than  any  other  man 


in  public  life  except  possibly  Mr.  Bryan, 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  President  Taft. 

Aside  from  the  tariff  debates,  Mr.  Clark's 
Congressional  activities  were  not  of  espe- 
cial interest  except  for  the  picturesqueness 
of  his  name  and  figure,  which  served  to 
keep  him  in  the  public  eye  until  he  was 
chosen  floor  leader  of  the  minority  in 
December,  1908,  to  succeed  John  Sharp 
Williams.  Champ  Clark  was  by  this 
time  one  of  the  oldest  members  in  point 
of  service;  his  personal  popularity  was 
unchallen^,  and,  while  sympathizing 
with  the  Southern  viewpoint,  he  had  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  problems  of 
the  Northern  Democrats.  Moreover,  he 
had  the  confidence  of  the  entire  Democratic 
membership.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  the  Democratic  members  of  Con- 
gress, through  his  conciliatory  tactics, 
found  themselves  working  in  substantial 
harmony  on  every  important  question. 

In  the  extra  session  of  1909,  Mr.  Qark, 
as  ranking  Democratic  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  took 
the  lead  in  the  discussions  of  tariff 
schedules  at  the  hearings  before  that  body. 
Here  his  skill  as  a  cross-examiner  came 
into  play.  "The  only  truth  that  was 
told  at  any  of  those  hearings  was  what 
I  brought  out  on  cross-examination," 
Mr.  Clark  boasted  to  me,  and  the  facts 
justify  his  claim.  His  carefully-staged 
tariff  debates  with  General  Grosvenor 
and  his  really  marvelous  capacity  for 
memorizing  facts  and  figures  stood  him  in 
excellent  stead. 

In  the  spring  of  1910  a  situation  arose 
which  called  for  conciliatory  leadership 
of  exactly  the  kind  of  which  Mr.  Clark 
was  capable.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  effective  fight  on  "Cannonism."  A 
coalition  of  insurgent  Republicans  with 
the  Democrats  gave  a  working  majority 
which  could  have  won  the  battle  easily. 
When  the  issue  was  put  to  a  vote,  twenty- 
three  Democrats,  under  the  leadership 
of  Representative  Fitzgerald  of  New  York, 
voted  with  the  stand-rpat  Republicans. 
Their  indignant  associates  were  for  read- 
ing them  out  of  the  party.  "  We  haven't 
got  Democrats  enough  in  the  party  now," 
Mr.  Qark  told  the  indignant  ones,  "so 
what's  the  use  of  throwing  anyoive.  c^^ 
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just  because  he  doesn't  agree  with  us  on 
one  point?" 

It  did  not  worry  Mr.  Clark  that  a  great 
principle  was  at  stake.  Party  solidarity 
was  the  important  thing  and  his  persuasive 
powers  restored  it. 

Mr.  Clark's  chief  claim  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  nomination,  as  stated 
by  his  friends,  is  that  it  was  his  success 
as  a  conciliator  and  harmonizer  of  the 
party  in  Congress  that  brought  about  the 
Demrxratic  landslide  in  1910.  These  ad- 
vocates go  so  far  as  to  declare  —  pre- 
sumably with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Clark, 
since  they  are  the  men  who  are  closest 
to  him  —  that  every  Democrat  who  was 
elected  governor  of  a  Northern  state  in 
1910,  who  won  a  Congressional  seat  from 
the  Republicans,  or  who  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator  by  a  Democratic 
legislature  elected  in  1910,  as  well  as  every 
Democratic  party  worker  who  has  got  on 
the  public  pay  roll  as  a  result  of  this  land- 
slide, is  under  an  obligation  to  Champ 
Clark  which  can  be  adequately  discharged 
only  by  nominating  him  for  the  Presi- 
dency. That  is  the  statement  seriously 
made  to  me  in  Washington  by  one  of  the 
real  leaders  of  the  Clark  Presidential 
boom.  If  it  were  true  it  would  demon- 
strate that  the  Democratic  party  has  not 
advanced  beyond  the  stage  where  the 
.spoils  of  office  are  of  more  importance 
than  the  public  welfare.  Perhaps  it  is 
an  illuminating  side  light  on  Mr.  Clark's 
political  ideals  that  he  and  his  friends 
believe  it.  It  is  also  characteristic  of 
those  whose  political  breath  is  the  Con- 
gressional atmosphere,  to  believe  that 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  whole 
American  people  are  guided  by  and  based 
upon  the  proceedings  under  the  dome 
at  Washington.  The  Clark  Presidential 
hH)m  is  distinctly  a  Congressional  move- 
ment. It  is  being  conducted  primarily 
from  the  S|K*aker's  oflke  in  the  Capitol. 
The  men  who  are  running  it  are  members 
of  Congress,  former  members  and  attaches, 
whose  point  of  view  is  essentially  the 
(^)ngressional  one.  Its  publicity  "litera- 
ture" goi*s  out  under  Congressional  franks. 

The  result  of  the  Congressional  election 
of  ^de   it   a    foregone   conclusion 

V  rk  would  be  the  next  Speaker. 


But  although  this  approaching  elevation 
to  perhaps  the  second  highest  office  in  the 
Federal  Government  gave  added  signifi- 
cance to  his  utterances  on  public  questions, 
it  did  not  cure  him  of  the  habit  of  incau- 
tious remarks  in  Congress.  His  reckless- 
ness in  the  use  of  language  had  been 
rather  amusing  than  serious  in  the  early 
days  of  his  Congressional  career,  and  it 
was  easy  in  heated  debate  for  his  an- 
tagonists to  provoke  him  into  rash  and 
ill-considered  utterances.  Nobody  took 
it  seriously  when  he  made  such  statements 
in  the  course  of  the  tariff  debates  of  1897, 
as  that,  if  he  had  his  way,  he  would  raze 
every  custom  house  "from  turret  to 
foundation  stone."  That  happened  be- 
cause Romulus  Z.  Leonard  of  North 
Carolina  stuck  his  tongue  out  and  "riled" 
Mr.  Clark.  At  least,  that  is  the  explana- 
tion the  Speaker  gave  me,  saying  that  he 
never  really  meant  it.  But  when  the  man 
about  to  become  Speaker  of  the  American 
House  of  Representatives  declared  in  ad- 
vocating the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Bill, 
"  I  am  for  it  because  I  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  the  American  flag  will  float  over 
every  square  foot  of  the  British  North 
American  ix)ssessions  clear  to  the  North 
Pole,"  it  aroused,  instead  of  laughter, 
an  international  misunderstanding.  That 
this  incautious  remark  of  the  Speaker  had 
great  influence  in  inducing  the  Canadian 
Parliament  to  reject  the  reciprocity  pro- 
posals is  not  denied  anywhere.  Nor  does 
any  one  seriously  challenge  Mr.  Clark's 
perfectly  good  intentions  toward  the 
Reciprocity  bill  —  he  has  never  been 
accused  of  deliberately  betraying  a  cause 
which  he  openly  professed  to  favor. 

His  elevation  to  the  Speakership  has 
not  caused  Mr.  Clark  to  forget  the  prac- 
tical side  of  politics.  Tremendous  efforts 
to  detach  the  old  soldier  vote  from  the 
Republican  party  are  being  made  by  the 
Democratic  leaders.  A  dramatic  oppor- 
tunity to  emphasize  his  devotion  to  the 
G.  A.  R.  came  when  the  vote  was  taken 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
winter  on  the  Shen^'ood  dollar-a-day 
pension  bill.  Mr.  Clark  never  overlooks 
a  dramatic  opportunity.  The  bill  was 
safely  passed  —  229  to  92  —  and  there 
was  no  more  need  for  the  Speaker's  vote 
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than  for  that  of  the  press  gallery  — not 
as  much.  The  following  two  paragraphs, 
from  the  Coniressional  Record,  tell  what 
followed : 

The  Speaker  —  The  clerk  will  call  my 
name. 

The  clerk  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Clark 
of  Missouri  and  he  voted  "Yea"  as  above 
recorded.    So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Good  Presidential  politics  —  and  if  Mr. 
Clark  misses  that  mark,  good  politics  for 
Pike  County  and  the  Ninth  Missouri 
district,  where  there  are  plenty  of  old 
soldiers.  Indeed,  Mr.  Clark,  according 
to  his  wont,  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
had  the  Ninth  Missouri  district  in  mind 
than  the  United  States.     It  is  his  mental 


habit  to  think  in  terms  of  Pike  County, 
as  it  were. 

In  February,  1912,  soon  after  the  Clark 
Presidential  boom  began  to  assume  serious 
proportions,  the  Speaker  said  to  me:  "I 
am  against  all  trusts.  There  can't  be 
any  good  restraint  of  trade.  1  don't 
agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  on  that 
point.  1  believe  the  Sherman  law  if  hon- 
estly and  courageously  enforced  would 
break  up  all  the  trusts,  but  if  there  is  any 
question  on  that  point  I  would  favor 
amending  it.  In  my  opinion  it  does  not 
need  any  amendment. 

"As  chairman  of  the  jurisprudence 
committee  of  the  Missouri  legislature 
I  reported  one  of  the  first  anti-trust  bills. 
No  one  has  ever  fcHind  a  flaw  in  it  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  fines 
have  been  collected  under  it.  We  may 
get  a  million. 

"  1  have  devoted  more  time  to  the  tariff 
than  to  any  other  political  question.  I 
debated  it  as  a  boy  in  school.  When  I 
first  came  here  in  1893  I  thought  J  knew 
all  about  it.  Now  1  feel  like  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  the  presence  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe  —  like  a  boy  picking  up 
shells  on  the  seashore.  The  question 
ramifies  into  so  many  other  things  that  it 
embodies  all  human  activities  and  if  one 
is  studious  he  can  learn  something  new 
about  it  all  the  time.  As  the  Government 
is  conducted  at  present  we  have  to  raise 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Whether  that 
rate  of  expenditure  will  ever  be  reduced 
I  do  not  try  to  say.  1  have  been  wrestling 
with  that  question. 

"We  have  only  two  great  sources  <rf 
revenue  —  the  tariff  and  the  internal 
revenue  tax.  There  used  to  be  a  great 
revenue  from  the  land  office  but  it  is 
about  gone  now.  We  have  to  raise  from 
J325,ooo,ooo  to  $350,000,000  a  year  from 
the  tariff.  Perhaps  if  the  income  tax 
amendment,  which  I  favor,  is  adopted  we 
can  reduce  the  tariff  considerably.  My 
idea  of  tariff  reform  is  to  levy  the  highest 
taxes  on  luxuries  that  they  will  bear  and 
not  invite  smuggling  in  large  quantities, 
and  the  lowest  tariff  or  none  at  all  on 
necessaries.  The  whole  thing  needs  over- 
hauling from  top  to  bottom  and  readjust- 
ing to  cut  out  the  monstrosities  and  ex- 
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tortions  in  the  Payne  Bill  and  raise  the 
maximum  revenue  while  at  Ihe  same  time 
taking  the  minimum  of  money  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  It  is  estimated 
that  under  the  Payne  bill  every  time  one 
dollar  goes  into  the  Treasury  four  or  five 
dollars  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  tarifT 
barons.  I  would  make  some  exceptions 
to  levying  the  highest  tarifT  on  luxuries. 
Some  things  are  so  valuable  in  small  bulk 
that  if  the  tariff  is  very  high  Ihe  Govern- 
ment would  be  defrauded  by  smugglers. 
Diamonds  are  a  fine  illustration  of  this. 
I  would  have  two  rates  on  diamonds,  one, 
the  higher  on  the  finished  product  and  a 
low  tax  on  uncut  stones,  so  as  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  diamond  cutting 
industry  in  America, 

"  I  can  take  the  Pa\ne  bill  and  rearrange 
the  rates  so  as  to  get  $500,000,000  instead 
of  5j25.ooo,ooo  revenue  and  at  the  same 
lime  cheapen  the  finished  products  to 
the  people.  This  can  be  done  in  clothing, 
furniture,  machinery,  and  many  food 
prixlucts.  A  splendid  example  is  in  the 
case  of  blankets  nine  feet  long,  worth  not 
more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  on  which 
the  present  rate  is  33  cents  a  pound  and 
50  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  amounts 
to  a  tax  of  i82i  per  cent,  on  an  article  of 
prime  necessil>'.  Do  you  know  how 
many  of  these  blankets  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  the  last  fiscal 
year?  A  total  value  of  S40.20  on  which 
the  tariff  amounted  to  560.53.  From  the 
tariff  on  one  kind  of  sheepskin  gloves  — 
the  sort  the  women  call  kid  gloves  —  the 
Government  got  a  total  revenue  from  im- 
portations in  one  year  of  ^•2.40." 

The  discussion  of  the  tariff  was  inter- 
rupted at  this  point  by  a  newspaper  man 
who  wanted  the  Speaker  to  contribute 
to  a  "symposium"  on  Thomas  Jefferson 
The  Speaker  obliged  with  several  interest- 
ing facts  about  Mr.  Jefferson,  such  as 
that  he  was  Ihe  only  red-headed  President, 
that  he  was  the  first  to  import  Merino 
sheep,  that  he  started  the  Agricultural 
Department,  and  that  when  jMinislir  tu 
France  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
of  the  precious  seeds  of  the  Italian  rice, 
which  he  sent  to  America,  where  they 
became  the  progenitors  of  all  the  great 
)laiit»tions  of  the  South.    Then  he 


defined  his  notion  of  tariff  reform  a  little 
more  closely  by  saying  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  duties  that  would  produce  the  largest 
revenue  and  give  a  fair  degree  of  protection. 

"What  about  the  so-called  Progressive 
issues,    Mr.    Speaker?"     I    inquired 

"Well,  take  the  initiative  and  refei 
dum.  We  have  it  out  in  Missouri, 
voted  for  it.     It  is  a  state  issue. 

"  1  introduced  the  Australian  ball 
bill  in  the  legislature  against  the  opi 
lion  of  the  politicians,  i  was  really 
author  of  the  parole  bill.  I  was  the  cause 
more  than  any  one  man  living  or  dead  of 
the  primary  law  being  adopted  in  Missouri. 
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;     FARMER    HAT      *N0      THE      "  BARN-IWOJI      FLA 
TROUSERS    »OC»%T 
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"  YOUNG  CLARK  SHAVED  OFF  PART  OF  HIS 

KANSAS  BEARD  AND  TAUGHT  IN  SIDE 

WHISKERS  FOR  A  YEAR  OR  SO" 

The  first  Congressional  primary  ever  held 
in  the  state  was  the  one  at  which  I  was 
nominated;  and  afterward  primaries  were 
adopted  by  law. 

"  I  believe  in  Senatorial  ^wimaries  — 
we  have  them  in  Missouri.  1  think  Sen- 
ators ought  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 
I  favor  any  reform  in  the  ballot  law  that 
really  makes  for  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair 
count  and  brings  elections  close  to  the 
body  of  the  people.  I  endorse  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  corrupt  practices  act.  It  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  Missouri."       , 

"  Vou  wish  to  be  classed  as  a  Progressive, 
then?"  I  asked. 

"  Ves,  I  class  myself  as  a  Progressive. 
It's  in  the  air  —  everything  is  Progressive 
these  days." 

"  Do  >ou  anticipate  a  realignment  of 
the  people  into  new  political  parties, 
Progressive  and  Conservative?" 

"  Ves,  I  think  we  are  coming  to  that." 

"About  the  recall?" 

"  I  should  rather  not  state  my  position 
on  that  just  yet." 

Just  then  a  bell  rang  in  the  Speaker's 
r(K>m. 

" it.  they're  in  trouble  in  there 

and  I've  got  to  go  and  fix  it  up,"  he  re- 


marked, with  unconscious  profanity,  as 
he  strode  over  toward  the  House. 

A  human,  likeable  old  gentleman,  this 
member  from  Missouri  —  pleasant  to  talk 
with  or  to  listen  to,  popular,  magnetic, 
devoted  to  his  books  and  his  home  and  his 
family.  His  comfortable  old  white  house  at 
Bowling  Green  is  as  crowded  with  books  as 
a  public  library.  An  interesting  personality, 
that  of  Champ  Clark  —  and  if  he  has  any 
conception  of  the  vital,  burning  questions 
the  American  people  are  asking,  any  grasp 
on  the  issues  and  problems  on  which  the 
voters  of  the  nation  are  sharply  divided 
as  never  before  since  the  dark  days  before 
the  Civil  War.  any  comprehension  of  the 
great  readjustments  that  are  going  on 
across  party  lines  as  the  Progressives  and 
Conservatives  are  reclassifying  themselves, 
one  finds  no  evidence  of  it  in  his  conver- 
sation or  recorded  speeches  —  except  as 
some  minor  symptom  of  the  great  unrest 
has  been  felt  in  Pike  County.  He  does 
not  bum  with  indignation  at  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  special  interests  on  the 
people's  rights,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  does; 
he  does  not  stand  firm  against  all  new 
departures  from  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
as  Judson  Harmon  does.  He  is  a  com- 
promise candidate. 


"then  he  hung  out  his  shingle  and  began  the 
great  american  game  of  running  for  of- 
fice." he  was  elected  toconcress  in  1892 
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WHAT  THE    DICTOGRAPH   IS 


DETECTIVES    EAR       THAT    BROKE    DOWN    THh    MCNAMARA    DEFENSJ 
AND   THAT   HAS   CONVICTED   OTHER   CRIMINALS 


o 


FRENCH    STROTHER 


NE  day  in  May,  191 1.  during 
the  session  of  the  Ohio  state 
legislature,  two  men  stood 
a  room  in  the  Hotel  Chit- 
tenden, at  Columbus.  One 
of  these  men  held  a  roll  of  bills  in  his  hand; 
and  he  said  that  he  wanted  to  get  senate 
bill  No.  256  out  of  committee.  The 
other  man  was  Rodney  J,  Diegic,  sergeant- 
,  at-arms  of  the  Ohio  state  senate.  He 
said  that  he  could  get  four  votes  for  that 
purpose,  at  S200  apiece,  provided  he  him- 
self got  Sioo  for  the  job.  The  first  man 
counted  out  $iciu.  Diegle  started  to 
take  it.  Then  he  walked  to  the  door  of 
the  closet  and  opened  it  and  looked  care- 
fully within.  Then  he  got  down  on  his 
hands  and  knees  and  looked  under  the 
sofa.  Then  he  walked  back  and  took  the 
J  money.  And  in  June  —  two  months  later 
I  — Die^e  was  sentenced  to  three  years 


in  the  penitentiary.  He  had  made 
fatal  mistake  of  being  six  weeks  behii 
the  times:  he  had  looked  for  a  man  under 
the  sofa  —  he  should  have  looked  for  a 
dictograph.  For  a  dictograph  hung  under 
the  sofa,  and  a  stenographer  sat  in  the 
next  room  with  a  receiver  at  his  ear  and 
scribbled  down  the  words  that  sent  Diegle 
"across."  And  the  Supreme  Court  o^ 
Ohio,  in  February  of  this  year,  sustaii 
the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  obtaii 
by  the  dictograph. 

The  dictograph  broke  down  the  Mc- 
Namara  defense  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
dynamiting  case;  from  November,  1911. 
to  February  15,  191  J.  the  dictograph  got 
the  evidence  in  the  headquarters  of  the 
International  Iron-workers'  Union  that 
led  to  the  arrest  of  President  Ryan  and  of 
forty-four  other  union  leaders  throughout 
the  United  States;  in  October.  v<^\\,*Owt. 
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^  COMPLETE   DICTOGRAPH   OUTFIT 


dictograph  procured  the  conviction  of 
Mayor  Thomas  E.  Knotts,  of  Gary,  Ind., 
on  a  charge  (»f  receiving  a  bribe  of  $;,ooo. 

What  is  this  mysterious  dictograph? 

It  is  a  tiny  sound  magnifier  and  trans- 
mitter. Sounds  are  gathered  by  it  and 
are  multiplii'd  many  times  in  intensity, 
by  the  pecuhar  construction  of  the 
vibrating  disc  that  receives  the  shock 
of  the  sound-waves.  These  vibrations  are 
transmitted  over  wires  to  a  receiving 
ear-piece  on  the  same  principle  as  by  or- 
dinary telephone.  The  novelty  of  the 
dictograph  is  in  the  extreme  sensitiveness 
of  its  sound  gathering  and  sound  trans- 
mitting device  —  a  device  the  technical 
construction  of  which  its  inventor  declines 
to  explain. 


The  transmitter  of  the  dictograph  is 
enclosed  in  a  round,  flat,  black,  vulcan- 
ized rubber  case,  three  inches  in  diameter 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
other  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  an  ear- 
piece two  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  dry 
battery  cell  about  two  inches  wide,  three 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  entire  apparatus  can  be  held 
in  one  hand,  and  altogether  weighs  a  little 
less  than  one  pound. 

The  dictograph  is  efficient.  In  the 
labcM-atory  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  in 
which  it  was  perfected,  I  stood  by  the' 
side  of  Mr.  K.  M.  Turner,  the  man  who 
invented  it.  At  his  direction  I  took  up  an 
ear-piece  from  a  work  bench  while  he 
turned  a  switch.  Then  Mr.  Turner,  speak- 
ing merely  into  the  air  as  if  he  were  talk- 
ing to  another  man  in  the  same  room,  said, 
in  an  ordinary  conversational  tone: 

"Mr.  Haff,  there  is  a  gentleman  on  the 
line  here  in  the  laboratory  who  wishes  to 
have  you  demonstrate  the  detective  dic- 
tograph. Will  you  please  talk  to  him  and 
show  him  how  it  can  be  heard  through 
various  materials?" 

At  once  1  heard  a  perfectly  distinct 
voice  answer: 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Turner.  I  am  now 
talking  in  an  open  room,  with  no  ob- 
struction between  me  and  the  transmitter, 
though  I  am  standing  about  four  feet  from 
it.  Now  I  shall  turn  a  switch  and  talk 
to  you  through  another  transmitter  that 
is  enclosed  tightly  in  a  wooden  box." 
Here  the  voice  began  to  sound  more 
remote  but  exactly  as  distinct  as  before, 
as  it  continued:  "I  shall  now  switch  to 
still  another  transmitter  that  is  imbedded 
in  a  solid  block  of  cement,"  and  now  the 
voice  seemed  very  far  away,  but  still 
perfectly  audible  and  distinct.  I  asked 
the  voice  several  questions  and  received 
its  answers.  Then  Mr.  Turner  led  me 
out  of  the  building  in  which  the  laboratory 
is.  across  a  yard  to  another  building,  and 
there  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Haff,  who  at 
once  continued  the  conversation  that  we 
had  just  broken  off  and  showed  me  the 
wooden  box  and  the  concrete  block  con- 
taining the  several  transmitters. 

The  detective  dictograph  is  an  out- 
growth   of    the    commercial    dictograph. 


which  is,  perhaps,  an  even  more  remark- 
able device.  Mr.  Turner  had  been  for 
many  years  —  and  slili  is  —  the  successful 
manufacturer  of  an  apparatus  that  was 
designed  to  assist  the  deaf  to  hear.  He 
applied  the  sound  gathering  and  intensi- 
fying principle  of  this  apparatus  to  an 
intercommunicating  telephone  system  for 
convenience  in  his  factory.  The  result 
was  the  commercial  dictograph.  It  is  a 
wooden  box  in  which,  side  by  side,  are 
a  transmitter  and  an  opening  that  corre- 
sponds in  its  use  to  the  horn  of  a  phono- 
graph. Below  is  a  row  of  keys,  each 
marked  with  a  name.  Standing  in  front 
of  his  desk  in  his  private  office.  Mr. 
Turner  pressed  down  the  key  marked 
"  Engineer."  In  a  moment  a  marker 
flew  up  before  a  glass  above  the  key,  and 
Mr.  Turner  now  pressed  the  key  upward 
and  began  to  walk  about  the  room  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  A  voice  called 
out  of  the  opening  beside  the  transmitter. 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  room, 
and   said: 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Turner." 
"Good  morning,"  Mr.  Turner  replied, 
still  strolling  about  the  room.     "  Do  you 
hear  me  plainly?" 
■'  Perfectly,"  answered  the  voice. 
■■  Will  you  please  bring  me  a  Turner  tele- 
phone?    I  want  to  have  it  photographed." 
"All    right,    sir,"    the    voice    replied, 
"but  i  hope  you  can  wait  about  ten  min- 
utes for  it.  as  none  of  those  here  has  a 
name  plate  on  it." 

At  Mr.  Turner's  suggestion  J  entered 
the  conversation,  sitting  in  a  chair  six 
feet  from  the  instrument.  Later,  he 
called  up  two  men  in  different  buildings 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  three  discussed 
a  business  letter  that  all  of  them  had  seen 
the  day  before.  No  mouthpiece  nor  ear- 
piece was  used  by  any  of  them.  By  the 
time  they  had  finished  and  Mr.  Turner 
had  shut  off  the  connection,  a  man  had 
brought  in  a  Turner  telephone.  It,  also, 
utilizes  the  same  transmitter  as  the  detec- 
tive dictograph,,  so  that  it  requires  no 
mouthpiece,  but  it  does  require  an  earpiece. 
So.  from  these  three  devices  —  the 
acousticon.  the  commercial  dictograph, 
and  the  Turner  telephone  —  the  detec- 
tive dictograph  was  evolved,     lis  opera- 


lion  is  perfectly  simple:  the  transmitter 
is  readily  hidden  —  as  in  the  concrete 
wall  of  Ortie  McManigal's  cell  in  Los 
Angeles:  or  as  in  the  space  between  the 
back  panel  of  a  desk  drawer  and  the  back 
of  the  desk,  in  the  Ironworkers'  head- 
quarters in  Indianapolis  —  and  [he  fine 
wires  that  lead  to  the  ear-piece  are  as 
easily  carried  away  through  a  hollowed 
table  leg  and  a  tiny  hole  in  the  floor,  or 
by  some  similar  device.  In  a  room  of 
ordinary  si/f  it  gathers  every  sound,  even 
\vhi-[KTs   fmm    the   farthest    corner,   and 


transmits  them,  magnified  in  volume, 
the  receiver.  In  ordinary  detective  use 
the  receiver  is  in  a  room  next  door  or  on 
the  floor  below,  but  in  one  case  the  Bums 
detectives  have  used  it  over  a  wire  a  mile 
long.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  the  circuit 
has  to  be  connected  with  one  or  two  extra 
batteries  like  the  small  dry  cell  that  is 
used   for  short  distances. 

The  dictograph  has  been  employed 
for  other  such  odd  uses  as  these:  by 
Professor  Frank  Perret  to  study  the  minor 
activity  of  Ml.  Vesuvius  between  erup- 
tions; by  Mr.  William  Boyce,  of  Chicago, 
during  an  expedition  in  the  jungle  of  Africa, 
lo  hear  the  sounds  made  by  wild  beasts 
when  undisturbed  by  men;  to  x.'aa  Vs-tw^i- 
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politan  Opera  House  and  in  the  Hudson 
Theatre,  New  York,  to  enable  the 
managers  to  hear  the  rehearsals  on  the 
stage  from  their  private  offices;  to  enable 
Representatives  in  Congress,  while  sitting 
in  their  rooms  in  the  office  building,  to 
hear  the  debates  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
But  the  most  promising  field  for  the 
detective  dictograph  is  in  aiding  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  Mr.  Turner,  the 
inventor,  has  this  theory  about  the  ob- 
taining of  evidence:  Reverse  the  old 
method  of  working  up  confessions  of 
criminals.  That  method  was  to  put  the 
accomplices  in  SL'parate  cells  and  then  to 


criminal  with  the  literal  record  of  his  most 
secret  conferences,  and  he  will  break  down. 
There  may  be  abuses  of  the  dictograph 
as  well  as  worthy  uses.  It  has  been  used 
in  one  instance  to  steal  stock  market 
quotations  from  a  broker's  office.  It 
could  be  used  for  blackmail.  For  this 
reason,  the  detective  apparatus  cannot  be 
bought:  it  can  be  leased  only,  and  by  no 
one  except  persons  who  prove  their  char- 
acter and  motives  to  be  above  question. 
Practically,  its  use  is  limited  to  reputable 
detective  agencies  and  to  officers  of  the  law. 
To  such  persons  it  is  rented  for  $100  a  year. 
or.  for  shorter  periods,  for  S25  a  month. 
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deal  with  them  one  at  a  time,  telling  each 
that  the  other  had  given  way  and  urging 
him  to  get  even  by  telling  his  story  on 
the  other.  The  new  method  should  be 
to  imbed  a  dictograph  in  the  concrete 
wall  of  a  large  cell,  put  ihe  accom- 
plices together,  and  have  the  officers  keep 
away  from  them,  but  to  let  their  friends 
and  kinspeople  visit  them  freely.  Sower 
or  later,  when  they  are  alone,  they  are 
certain  to  talk  of  their  crime,  and  to  give 
plenty  of  clues  from  which  conclusive 
evidence  may  be  worked  up.  Human 
nature  cannot  endure  to  keep  such  secrets 
locked  in  silence.  And  when  they  talk,  a 
stenographer  in  the  warden's  office  can  take 
down  every  word  they  say.    Confront  the 


Such,  then,  is  the  detective  dictograph. 
It  has  armed  the  law  with  a  new  weapon 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  Almost 
literally,  it  becomes  the  voice  of  con- 
science made  audible  in  speaking  tones. 
Even  experimenting  with  it  one  feels  a 
sense  of  fear  and  danger  as  if  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  foe  against  whom  there  is  no 
defense.  Us  terrors  for  breakers  of  the 
law  may  be  imagined  from  that  dramatic 
moment  in  Los  Angeles  when  it  made  the 
stout  hearts  of  t-he  McNamara's  fail, 
buttressed  though  they  were  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  millions  of  workingmen,  by  the 
skill  of  great  lawyers,  and  by  the  power  of 
almost  unlimited  money  —  when  a  whisper 
had  wrecked  a  natiotia.1  C£A&\t\\%pj . 
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THE  RISE  OF  ■■  THE  REDS  "  IN  FRANCE 

HOW  jaur£s  and  cuesde  have  made,  out  of  dreams  and  discontent,  a 
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SOCIALISM  is  a  ferment  that 
is  slowly  but  surely  disin- 
tegrating the  three  hierarchies 
upon  which  present  day 
European  civilization  rests, 
the  hierarchy  of  privileged  government, 
the  hierarchy  of  standing  armies,  and  the 
hierarchy  of  private  property.  This  fer- 
ment has  worked  its  way  into  parliaments 
and  is  democratizing  all  monarchies;  it 
has  impregnated  the  soldier  with  the  rest- 
less germs  of  a  new  internationalism;  and 
has  raised  the  red  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  domain  of  centralized  wealth. 
In  Europe,  standing  armies  are  going 
♦o  give  way,  not  to  the  pressure  of  the 


taxpayer,  nor  to  the  mumbled  prayers 
of  peace  societies,  but  to  the  menace  of 
the  Socialist  conscript;  property  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  the  ward  of  the 
state  and  less  the  slave  of  the  individual; 
and  you  will  find  many  conservatives  in 
every  capital  who  believe  that  the  end  of 
monarchies  is  at  hand. 

This  Socialism,  so  powerfully  organized 
m  every  European  country,  will,  in  the 
next  decade,  in  some  modified  form,  be 
the  strident  voice  in  our  own  politics, 
rising  shrill  and  foreboding  above  the 
doleful  orotund  of  the  old  party  prophets. 

This  study  of  European  Socialism  was 
undertaken  to  ascertain  under  what  con- 


ditions  Socialism  flourishes  in  the  three 
leading  European  countries,  and  of  de- 
termining its  strength  and  its  trend.  If 
it  is  coming  to  us.  let  us  know  what  it  is 
doing  in  the  country  of  its  birth. 

The  ferment  of  Socialism  naturallv 
began  in  France,  that  yeast  pot  of  civili- 
zation. It  began  as  all  ferments  do,  in 
a  very  humble  manner,  and  it  began  while 
that  unhappy  country  was  still  red  with 
the  gore  of  the  Revolution.  It  gaincii 
its  power  amongst  the  despised  proletar- 
ians, who  had  been  the  grim  and  sullen 
background  of  the  Revolution.  Indeed. 
Socialism  is  the  only  political  and  economii: 
educational  force  that  has  troubled  iuelf 
with  the  forgotten  masses.  It  is  the 
evangel  of  hope  to  the  under-one,  a  hope 
fed  on  discontent,  a  discontent  that  ha^ 
to-day  weakened  every  tradition  in  France, 
ecclesiastical,  military,  economic,  and 
political,  and  that  has  undermined  every 
source  of  authority.  Socialism  has  entered 
politics  and  is  already  a  determining  force 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Jean   Jaur^s    is    probaby   the   world's 
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country  to  his  vast  store  of  knowledge. 
He  first  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
as  a  Radical  in  1885,  After  serving  a  few 
years  he  went  back  to  his  professorship. 
In  1893  he  announced  his  conversion  to 
Socialism,  and  has  since  served  con- 
tinuously in  the  Chamber.  Early  in  his 
parliamentary  career,  he  formed  an  inde- 
pendent Sociahst  group  with  Ren6  Viviani 
and  A.  Millerand,  two  well  known  Parisian 
lawyers,  a  group  to  whom  the  violent 
revolutionary  methods  of  the  Marxians 
did  not  appeal. 

These  Marxians  are  led  by  a  singular 
personality  —  Jules  Cuesde,  a  typical 
■  revolutionist.  He  was  scarcely  twenty 
years  old  when  he  led  a  fearless  group  of 
rebels  against  the  prefecture  of  Mont- 
peltier,  and  captured  it.  He  fled  the 
country  to  escape  a  long  term  of  imprison- 
ment and  spent  his  exile  in  wandering 
from  place  to  place  as  an  evangelist  of 
violence.  Returning  to  France  in  the 
late  'seventies,  he  set  about  to  organize 
the  workingmen,  and  has  ever  since  been 
the  leader  of  the  more  restless  Socialists. 


ablest  Socialist.  He  possesses  attributes 
of  greatness  that  make  him  formidable  to 
his  adversaries,  and  that  lift  his  utterances 
high  above  the  reckless  palaver  of  the 
ordinary  Socialist  agitator.  Like  the 
majority  of  the  Socialist  leaders,  he  is  of 
middle  class  origin.  Instead  of  serving  a 
proletarian  apprenticeship  in  the  mills,  his 
is  a  genteel  university  preparation,  and  he 
fitted  himself  for  the  leadership  of  the 
masses  by  becoming  a  professor  of  philoso- 
phy in  a  college  in  southern  France.  He  is 
well  endowed,  not  only  with  this  world's 
goods,  but  with  robust  health,  tireless 
energy,  and  an  unusually  active  mind. 
He  is  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  speaks  everywhere  on  all 
occasions,  is  editor  of  L'Humanite,  the 
Socialist  daily,  writes  for  numerous  other 
journals,  writes  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  leading  author- 
ities in  France  upon  the  original  documents 
pertaining  to  the  French  Revolution.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  orators  of  his 
time,  adding  the  ^ow  of  the  southern 
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He  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
zealot:  he  is  gaunt,  nervous,  with  restless 
eyes,  and  a  (lowing  beard:  his  arms  are 
long  and  lank,  capable  of  expressive 
gestures;  his  voice  is  high  pitched,  and 
when  he  speaks  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies    the  trembling  bourgeois  may 


well  believe  him  an  emissary  of  revolution 
and  upheaval!  His  experiences  furnish 
an  ideal  setting  for  this  personality;  he 
has  fought  constantly  not  only  kings  and 
parliaments  and  courts,  but  want,  hunger, 
disease,  cold,  and  sorrow.  He  is  hero, 
martyr,  prophet. 
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I  M  I--I  re  DEMONSTRATIONS  ON    LABOR  DAY 

Around  these  two  unusual  men,  the 
modern  French  Socialist  movement  is 
formed.  There  have  been  numberless 
factions.  Frenchmen  love  to  split  an 
idea  and  fight  over  the  fractions.  The 
most  important  of  these  factions,  identified 
by  their  various  leaders  and  doctrines,  are 
the  following:  Jaur6s  leads  those  Socialists 
who  believe  in  evolutionary  Socialism,  to 
be  hastened  by  their  participation  in  Ihe 
practical  politics  of  the  day;  Guesde 
leads  those  who  believe  in  political  revolu- 
tion as  the  only  effective  method  of  gain- 
ing their  ends;  M.  Griffuelhes  leads  the 
revolutionary  syndicalists,  who  believe 
in  violence  and  class  war.  Above  the 
J3ur6s  and  Guesde  factions  are  the  Inde- 
pendent Socialists,  who  do  not  submit  to 
party  discipline,  though  sharing  the  Social- 
istic ideals.  And  there  is  the  group  of 
Socialist-Radicals,  who  believe  in  properly 
and  patriotism  as  well  as  in  the  Socialistic 
ideals.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  Jaurfis  faction  has  once  combined  with 
the  Radicals,  thus  forming  the  temporary 
Socialist- Radical  "  bloc."  under  the 
premiership  of  Clemenceau.  Just  now 
the  Guesde  and  Jaures  factions  have 
united,  forming  the  United  Socialist  party 
—  probably  also  a  temporary  coalition. 
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began  to  call  themselves  Socialist- Radicals 
—  forming  the  famous  "bloc"  which 
controlled  the  Government.  Jaurts  was 
made  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  and 
became  the  most  potential  figure  in  public 
life.  Millerand  was  lifted  into  the  cabinet, 
in  1899,  the  first  Socialist  in  the  world  to 
hold   such   a   place. 

France,  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  need, 
was  bowing  to  the  Socialists.  They  were 
to  save  the  Republic.  In  part  payment 
for  their  votes  the  Radicals  adopted  the 
Socialists'  "minimum  programme"  and 
passed  a  number  of  labor  laws. 

It  seemed  but  a  step  from  the  "bloc" 
to  the  Premiership,  from  the  Premiership 
to  the  Presidency,  from  the  Presidency 
to  the  "Socialized  State," 

Ihen  something  happened,  something 
very  human.  The  Republic  had 
weathered  the  storm,  stronger  than  ever. 
and  the  Radicals  forgot  their  allies.  It 
was  the  old  deception,  the  old  disappoint- 
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Guesde  and  Jaures  and  all  the  rest 
fought  one  another  furiously  until  the 
Dreyfus  affair  divided  all  Frenchmen 
into  two  camps.  And  all  Socialists  be- 
came Dreyfusards.  The  Dreyfus  affair 
was  the  opportunity  of  the  Socialists. 
Here  was  the  issue  clear  cut,  between 
the  old  and  the  new — the  old  tradi- 
tions, religious,  social,  military,  political, 
against  the  humble  man's  idea  of  justice 
It  was  the  heroic  period  of  modern  French 
Socialism.  Red  and  black  flags  wert- 
bome  by  exulting  multitudes  through  thf 
streets  of  Paris.  The  Universily  popu- 
hire  was  organized  by  the  scholars  {'■ 
instruct  the  people  in  the  issues.  In- 
flammatory meetings  were  held  ever\- 
where.  Learning  united  with  passion  in 
usher  in  the  New  Time.  The  flame  of  an- 
ticipation spread  over  the  Republic. 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  Social- 
ists coalesced   with   the   Radica,|s  —  who 
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ment,  always  experienced  by  the  prole- 
tariat and  its  envoys.  After  the  great 
revolution  they  were  rejected;  after  the 
revolutions  of  1830  and  1848  they  were 
betrayed;  after  the  Commune  they  were 
exiled;  after  the  Dreyfus  affair  they  were 
laughed  at. 

Georges  CI6menceau,  the  nimble  Machia- 
velli  of  Radicalism,  engaged  in  a  bril- 
liant debate  with  Jaurfs  that  had  the 
whole  country  on  its  tip-toes.  He  told 
the  Socialist  orator  that  his  Socialism 
was  an  impractical  vagary.  Jaur£s,  stung 
by  the  rebuke,  answered  that  he  would 
show  France  and  the  world  that  Socialism 
is  practical.  He  would  put  it  plainly 
into  print  so  that  everyone  could  read. 
This  was  promised  some  years  ago,  and 
remains  unfulfilled.  Even  this  prodigious 
communist  has  found  it  impossible  to 
transmute  the  Socialist  dream  into  words. 

But  an  immense  practical  turn  did  come 
out  of  this  notable  debate.  Jaurfis  was 
willing  to  surrender  his  differences  and 
unite  with  Guesde,  and  the  "  United 
Socialist  Party"  was  organized  on  a 
compromise  programme  that  savors  of 
Marxian  orthodoxy  and  that  demands 
the  usual  labor  legislation  —  eight-hour 
day,  minimum  wage,  etc. 

So  there  is  now  for  the  first  time  a 
united  Socialist  party  in  France.    At  the 


last  election  it  polled  1,600,000  votes  and 
elected  76  of  the  590  Deputies  in  the 
Chamber.  The  French  Chamber  is  di- 
vided into  a  great  many  little  groups. 
The  76  "United  Ones"  are  the  only 
staunch  party  in  this  collection  of  factions. 
Yves  Guyot,  who  is  no  friend  of  Socialism, 
but  its  most  distinguished  critic,  told  me 
"the  Socialists  have  the  only  compact, 
disciplined,  obedient  party  in  France. 
It  obeys  orders  like  a  regiment." 

At  least  there  is,  unity  in  appearance. 
But  the  two  leaders  often  have  each  other 
by  the  ea^s.  Their  quarrel  is  the  quarrel 
of  Socialists  the  world  over--^  Shall  the 
Socialists  participate  in  governmental  ac- 
tivities or  shall  they  await  the  hour  of  the 
glorious  revolution  that  is,  by  some  tran- 
scendent miracle,  to  transform  society? 
This  is  the  question  between  the  mundanes 
and  the  supermundanes. 

Jaur6s  is  quite  mundane.  I  called  on 
him  in  his  home,  and  he  received  me  in 
a  well  stocked  library.  He  is  a  quiet, 
ponderous,  persuasive  man,  with  a  princely 
courtesy,  and  a  head  as  large  as  a  bushel 
basket.  I  asked  him  what  Socialism  is. 
"Socialism  is  the  splendid  ideal  of  a  state 
in  which  the  processes  of  production  and 
distribution  are  owned  by  society.  A 
condition  of  civilization  in  which  there 
will  be  neither  poverty  nor  wealth.    Our 
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guiding  principle  is  the  cooperatioii  of  all 
for  the  good  of  all.  Toward  this  end  we 
are  making  constant  progress.  We  are 
gradually  undermining  the  present  sys- 
tem." 

By  what  method  are  you  doing  this?'* 
By  every  method.  Just  now  by  the 
parliamentary  method.  We  help  make 
laws,  we  create  public  sentiment.  This 
is  the  method  by  evolution.  It  does 
not  preclude  revolution.  But  revolution 
would  do  no  good  until  the  conditions 
are  ripe.  Conditions  are  ripening.  Every 
centime  added  to  the  price  of  food,  every 
new  evidence  of  the  heartlessness  of  the 
moneymaker,  helps  scatter  the  discontent 
that  forms  the  proletarian  motive. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me.  We  are 
not  merely  wanting  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. We  aim  to  control  the  forces 
that  make  the  government.  When  we 
have  the  people  with  us,  what  is  govern- 
ment?   A  toy. 

"Certainly  1  believe  Socialism  is  prac- 
tical. Its  day  is  coming.  Just  when  and 
how  no  one  can  say." . 

Then  1  sought  out  (juesde  in  his  simple 
home.  Every  gesture  and  word  revealed 
his  vehement  enthusiasm.  He  paced  the 
floor  restlessly  as  he  answered  my  ques- 
tions, sometimes  seating  himself  on  a 
hassock  near  my  chair,  and  he  spoke 
earnestly  in  a  voice  that  could  be  heard 
across  the  street. 

"What  is  Socialism?  It  is  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  proletariat  from  economic 
unrighteousness.  How  ^11  it  be  accom- 
plished? By  appropriating  all  forms  of 
productive  wealth  to  society,  and  putting 
humanity  in  possession,  instead  of  selfish 
individuals.  This  means  revolution.  It 
may  be  peaceful.  Jaurfes  thinks  so  and  is 
content  to  take  a  slice  at  a  time.  1  am 
restless.  I  don't  believe  we  can  ever 
attain  our  ideal  through  parliaments  and 
politics.  We  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
violence  of  the  capitalist.  Jaurfes  be- 
lieves in  the  slow  method.  1  believe  in  the 
effective  method." 

"Do  you  believe  the  Socialist  ideal  is 
practical?"    . 

"Certainly.  1  have  seen  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  masses  since  1  first  began 
Socialistic  speaking." 


Here  you  have,  from  the  leaders,  the 
vague  ideal  that  forms  the  potency  of 
Socialism.  If  it  were  definite,  it  would 
cease  to  be  an  ideal,  would  lose  its  magic. 
Whatever  danger  lurks  in  Socialism  is  not 
in  its  leaders,  nor  in  its  methods,  but  is 
in  the  psychic  power  which  the  mystery 
of  an  intangible  notion  exercises  over  the 
minds  of  discontented  masses.  To  what 
extremes  will  this  idealistic  hypnosis  lead? 

This  spirit  of  humanitarian  unrest  and 
individual  discontent  is  the  prompter  of 
the  united  party,  with  its  76  deputies. 
It  is  also  the  spirit  of  the  Independent 
Socialists  who  have  34  deputies  in  the 
Chamber,  mostly  professional  men,  law- 
yers, professors,  journalists,  to  whom 
party  discipline  and  Marxian  orthodoxy 
are  distasteful.  They  are  the  connecting 
link  between  the  unified  party  and  the 
Socialist-Radicals.  These  latter  have  240 
votes  in  the  Chamber,  and  in  any  other 
country  would  be  called  Socialists.  I 
asked  one  of  their  leaders  the  difference 
between  them,  and  he  said:  "  We  Socialist- 
Radicals  believe  in  property  and  patriot- 
ism; the  Socialists  don't." 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  this 
parliamentary  Socialism  under  Jaurfes? 
To  the  Socialist,  disappointing;  to  the 
believer  in  orderly  progress,   reassuring. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  two  is  the  date 
of  the  first  French  democratic  Republic. 
Combes  was  its  premier,  Jaurfes  its  master. 
There  were  no  "best  people"  in  the 
cabinet.  It  was  a  coalition  of  Socialists 
and  ultra-Radicals  —  proletarian  and 
petty  bourgeois.  It  undertook  three  tre- 
mendous tasks:  separating  Church  and 
State,  regenerating  the  army,  democratiz- 
ing the  bureaucracy  —  that  system  of 
centralized  administration  which  the  Re- 
public inherited  from  Napoleon. 

First,  they  began  with  the  Church. 
French  Socialists  and  ecclesiastics  have 
never  tried  to  understand  each  other.  At 
the  time  of  the  disestablishment  about 
four  fifths  of  the  wealth  of  France  was  in 
the  control  of  professed  churchmen,  and 
four  fifths  of  the  poor  people  never  went 
to  church.  "Millions  of  our  people  never 
see  the  inside  of  a  church,"  a  Socialist 
from  Southern  France  told  me.  This 
warfare  ended,  politically,  as  soon  as  the. 
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Radicals  and  Socialists  became  the  dic- 
tators. The  Combes-Jaurfe  government 
closed  20,823  establishments,  and  secu- 
larized education. 

Here  is  a  typical  example  of  Socialistic 
methods.  Years  of  gradual,  almost  im- 
perceptible disintegration;  a  concurrence 
of  power  and  opportunity  —  sudden  col- 
lapse. No  social  structure,  however 
ancient  and  firmly  established,  that  raises 
the  issue  of  poor  vs.  rich,  in  any  form,  is 
secure  against  this  lithodomus,  this  burrow- 
ing mollusk,  that  bores  through  the  hard- 
est rocks  and  crumbles  them  into  dust 
heaps. 

Simultaneously  came  the  reorganizing 
of  the  army.  The  old  families  still  fur- 
nished the  officers  of  army  and  navy. 
They  were  Royalists,  and  the  Republicans 
would  not  trust  them.  The  Republic 
—  that  was  merely  a  compromise  between 
Monarchists  and  Republicans  —  was 
tilted  on  a  narrow  ledge.  The  Dreyfus 
affair  was  intended  to  tip  it  into  the  abyss. 
The  Royalists  had  failed  to  reckon  with 
the  Socialists,  and  the  time  has  gone  by 
forever  when  European  political  plotters 
can  afford. to  forget  the  Socialists. 

A  system  of  medieval  espionage  was 
instituted  by  General  Andr6.  The  foot- 
steps of  the  suspects  were  dogged  until 
he  had  them  —  either  going  to  mass,  or 
drinking  absinthe  in  some  remote  pro- 
vincial town,  contrary  to  regulations. 
This  was  sufficient.  The  one  showed  his 
adhesion  to  the  church  of  the  Royalists, 
the  other  his  disregard  for  the  discipline 
of  the  Republic.  Before  the  scandal  be- 
came so  great  as  to  demand  his  resigna- 
tion, Andr6  had  weeded  out  the  unde- 
sirables. 

The  third  project,  to  render  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  more  supple  to 
democratic  demands,  remains  unaccom- 
plished. A  powerful  political  secret 
society — "Freemasonry"  (which  is  in  no 
way  to  be  confused  with  our  fraternal 
society  of  that  name)  —  binds  Socialists 
and  Radicals  into  a  compact  body,  with 
great  influence  in  every  commune.  But 
it  has  not  succeeded  in  modifying  the 
machinery  of  centralized  autocracy.  It 
may  not  really  wish  to  do  so.  The  system 
is  useful  when  the  Radicals  are  in  power. 


France  now  has  a  petty  bourgeois  army 
and  navy,  a  petty  bourgeois  school  system, 
a  petty  bourgeois  government,  thanks  to 
the  Socialists. 

Meanwhile  the  Socialists  saw  three  of 
their  number  elevated  to  the  Cabinet: 
Millerand  in  1899,  and  Viviani  and 
Briand  in  1906.  Each  successive  appoint- 
ment addol  to  their  disillusionment. 
Too  much  was  expected.  Socialism  is 
a  ferment;  the  Socialists  looked  for  an 
explosion.  And  Socialists  who  attain 
power,  like  all  others  who  attain  power, 
become  conservative  in  the  presence  of 
vast  responsibilities. 

For  example,  when  Millerand  became 
the  first  Socialist  minister  in  history,  he 
was  heralded  throughout  the  world  as  a 
phenomenon.  He  proposed  some  splendid 
labor  legislation.  But  there  was  no  necro- 
mancy about  his  laws !  The  world  moved 
on  as  usual,  in  poverty  and  plenty. 

The  disappointed  Socialists  met  in 
convention,  expelled  their  distinguished 
comrade  from  the  party,  and  declared 
that  whenever  a  Socialist  accepts  cabinet 
honors  he  ceases  to  be  a  Socialist. 

Viviani  proved  himself  less  original 
than  Millerand.  But  the  third  member 
of  this  Socialistic  ministerial  trio  dis- 
played talents  that  make  him  the  most 
hated  and  most  lauded  man  in  France 
to-day  —  hated  by  the  Socialists,  who  call 
him  a  traitor;  admired  by  the  propertied 
bourgeois,  who  call  him  a  sagacious 
statesman. 

Aristide  Briand  was  a  country  lawyer 
and  a  Radical  when  he  appeared  on  the 
public  stage.  He  soon  became  a  Socialist 
of  the  fire-eating  variety.  In  1899,  at 
a  Socialist  convention,  he  defend^  the 
general  strike  as  "lawful  insurrection," 
and  when  the  soldiers  are  called  out  to 
put  it  down,  "if  the  command  to  fire  is 
given,  if  the  officers  are  stubborn  enough 
to  try  to  force  the  soldiers  against  their 
will,  the  guns  might  be  fired,  but  perhaps 
not  in  the  direction  the  officers  thought." 
This  blood  hound  became,  by  the  miracle 
of  office,  the  sly  fox  of  officialdom. 

While  he  was  minister  of  education, 
under  Ctemenceau,  the  post  office  em- 
ployees decided  to  test  the  sincerity  of 
the  Radical-Socialist  ministry.    They  de- 
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manded  the  resignation  of  the  undcr-secre- 
tary  of  posts  and  telegraphs,  whom  they 
dishked;  they  demanded  the  right  to 
organize  themselves  into  labor  unions; 
and  they  asked  for  stricter  civil  service 
regulations,  removing  them  from  the 
influence  of  politics.  The  third  point 
was  not  refused,  the  other  two  were 
promptly  rejected.  The  first  one  would 
destroy  the  authority  of  the  cabinet,  the 
second  the  autonomy  of  the  State.  If  the 
men  were  allowed  the  privileges  of  ordinary 
labor  unions,  they  would  have  the  right 
to  strike  —  that  is,  to  annul  State 
authority. 

The  men  did  strike.  France  was  iso- 
lated from  the  world  for  a  week.  Social- 
ists were  holding  up  the  State.  The 
Government  promptly  dismissed  scores 
of  ringleaders,  introduced  soldiers  into 
the  service,  local  chambers  of  commerce 
lent  automobiles  and  hands  to  sort  and 
deliver  letters.  Then  the  men  went  back 
to  work.  In  a  few  months  they  struck 
again.  This  time  the  Syndicalists  —  the 
violent  Socialists  —  called  a  general  strike 
of  all  workers  to  back  the  State  employees. 
But  the  call  went  unheeded,  and  after 
some  marching,  a  little  terrorizing,  and 
much  talking,  the  men  resumed  their 
letter  carrying. 

During  this  time  Briand's  school  mas- 
ters threatened  to  strike.  As  minister  of 
education  he  promptly  dismissed  one  or 
two  of  the  hottest  pedagogues  who  had 
signed  a  virulent  circular.  This  stopped 
their  scholastic  threats. 

So  ended  the  first  attempt  of  Socialist 
State  employees  to  wring  concessions  from 
a  Socialist- Radical  Government.  "The 
State  is  a  greater  tyrant  than  the  private 
employer,"  they  complained  in  their  anger. 

Briand  was  now  made  prime  minister 
—  the  first  Socialist  prime  minister  in  the 
world.  And  he  showed  himself  the  most 
adroit  Frenchman  since  Gambetta. 

The  employees  of  the  railways  struck 
for  better  wages  and  better  conditions  of 
labor.  Briand,  before  the  strike,  had  met 
a  committee  of  the  men  and  promised  to 
do  what  he  could  for  them.  The  com- 
panies, through  his  mediation,  granted  the 
raise  in  wages  and  promised  to  consider 
the  other  points.     But  the  restless  men 


struck  and  tied  up  all  the  traffic  of  the 
country.  Briand  anticipated  every  action. 
He  was  schooled  in  the  craft  of  the  con- 
spirator. An  old  law  made  it  an  offense 
to  stop  railway  traffic,  or  to  conspire  to 
stop  it.  Under  sanction  of  this  act  the 
Socialist  prime  minister  promptly  arrested 
the  ringleaders  while  they  were  in  a  con- 
ference with  Jaurfes,  Guesde,  and  other 
party  leaders  in  the  office  of  L'Humanili, 
the  Socialist  daily,  for  which  Briand  had 
often  written  editorials. 


A  FRENCH  SATIRE  ON  SOCIALISM 
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Next,  he  called  out  the  militia-reserves. 
Most  of  the  strikers  were  members  of  the 
militia.  If  they  donned  the  uniform  they 
could  not  strike;  if  they  did  not  don  the 
uniform  they  were  guilty  of  a  very  serious 
offense.  In  a  week  the  strike  was  over. 
There  had  been  violence  and  destruction 
of  property.  Quotations  from  Briand's 
earlier  speeches,  in  fiaming  red  posters, 
were  pasted  on  every  wall.  His  life  was 
threatened.  "Give  us  only  Briand  for 
vengeance,"  they  said. 
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In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  he  told 
the  Socialist  group  that  the  railway  strike 
was  a  conspiracy  against  the  State,  and 
that  if  he  had  not  found  legal  means  for 
putting  it  down  he  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  use  illegal  means.  Words  cannot 
describe  the  scene  that  followed.  Desk 
lids  were  slammed,  yells  and  cries  filled 
the  air,  excited  deputies  rushed,  shouting, 
down  the  aisles  toward  the  tribune  where 
the  premier  stood  smiling  at  the  tumult. 
Above  the  turmoil  were  heard  the  strains 
of  the  "International,"  the  Socialist  war 
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THE  SOCIALIST  WAR  SONG 

THAT  HAS  SUCCEEDED  THE  MARSEILLAISE  AS  THE  HYMN 
OF  RADICALISM.    "ALL  SOCIALISTS  ARE  INTERNATION- 
ALISTS, PLACING  HUMANITY  ABOVE  PATRIOTISM" 

song.  In  a  twinkling  the  ministerials 
started  the  "Marseillaise,"  and  for  the 
first  time  in  history  in  a  parliamentary 
assembly  the  strains  of  the  hymns  of 
the  political  and  social  revolutions  were 
blended. 

Within  a  few  months  Briand  fell.  His 
former  comrades  voted,  with  their  enemies, 
to  end  the  rule  of  the  man  they  consider 
an   arch-renegade. 

To  recapitulate:  parliamentary  action 


by  Socialists,  following  years  of  agitation, 
has  disestablished  the  Church  and  secular- 
ized education;  it  has  reorganized  the 
army  and  made  it  representative  of  the 
lesser  bourgeois  instead  of  the  aristocracy; 
it  has  failed  to  alter  the  character  of  the 
bureaucracy,  though  the  gradual  coloring 
of  public  opinion  by  propaganda  makes 
this  achievement  certain  of  ultimate 
accomplishment.  Actual  control  of  the 
Government  by  Socialists  has  been  uni- 
formly a  failure,  from  the  Socialistic  point 
of  view,  because  of  the  conservative  effect 
of  office  holding. 

Forsaken  by  their  allies,  disowned  by 
their  own  ministers,  the  Socialists  keep  on 
growing  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  year.  The 
present  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  twenty- 
five  more  Socialists  than  the  last.  Their 
most  significant  growth  is  among  the 
peasantry  of  southern  France,  where, 
under  the  leadership  of  Compare  Morrel, 
a  gardener,  they  are  flocking  to  the  red 
flag  by  the  hundreds. 

All  Socialists  are  opposed  to  standing 
armies.  They  are  internationalists,  plac- 
ing humanity  above  patriotism. 

In  France,  anti-militarism  has  reached 
its  highest  point.  At  present  it  has  some- 
what subsided  under  the  shadow  of 
Morocco.  But  in  1906-7  it  had  the 
country  frightened,  and  many  anti- 
republicans  fled  across  the  border.  Anti- 
militarism  had  found  a  prophet  in  an 
obscure  school-master  from  Auxerre,  Gus- 
tave  Herv6,  who  had  said  the  suitable 
word:  "The  flag  arose  from  dirt,"  and 
who  was  made  famous  in  the  way  France 
lifts  men  to  fame,  overnight.  He  came  to 
Paris  and  started  a  daily  paper.  The 
Socialists  adored  him.  Jaur^s  espoused 
him. 

Herv6  has  a  simple  remedy  for  militar- 
ism. The  way  to  stop  war  is  to  refuse  to 
fight.  Join  the  army,  he  exhorts  his 
followers,  but  fire  on  your  commander, 
use  your  guns  on  the  capitalists  and  your 
bayonets  to  emancipate  the  poor  —  be- 
cause war,  soldiers,  and  governments  are 
the  instruments  of  the  capitalist.  The 
flag  is  only  a  ragged  symbol  of  oppression. 
"  Plant  the  flag  in  the  dung  heaps  of  your 
bam  yards,"  he  cried  to  the  peasantry 
who  flocked  to  hear  him. 
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He  was  several  times  imprisoned  for  his 
virulent  rhetoric.  He  is  now  serving  a 
four-year  sentence.  I  contrived  to  call  on 
him  in  prison,  and  found  him  the  most 
inoffensive  little  man  imaginable,  with  mild 
eyes  and  an  attractive,  childish  manner. 

"  What  will  happen  to  the  nations  when 
your  ideal  is  realized?"  I  asked  him. 

"  There  will  be  no  nations,  only  an  inter- 
ethnic  fratemalism.  Governments  have 
been  made  a  fetish,  and  humanity  for- 
gotten. 1  want  to  reverse  this  —  human- 
ity first,  all  else  afterward.  Some  country 
must  begin  to  abolish  the  army.  France, 
that  has  begun  so  many  splendid  move- 
ments, will  begin  disarmament  under 
compulsion  of  the  proletariat." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  unrest  in  the 
army.  Some  years  ago  when  the  soldiers 
were  sent  to  the  Midi,  to  quell  the  wine 
growers'  revolt,  the  officers  found  their 
companies  sullen  and  disobedient.  One 
third  of  the  conscripts  came  from  working- 
men's  homes,  where  soldiering  is  not  loved. 
Seven  hundred  thousand  young  men  are 
constantly  in  the  army;  350,000  every 
ye^r  are  transferred  from  the  ranks  of 
toil  into  the  ranks  of  idleness.  The 
economic  burden  on  the  workman  is 
enormous.  He  willingly  lends  his  ear  to 
the  lesson  of  revolt.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  when  the  leaven  will  saturate  the 
lump. 

In  1907  the  Socialist  national  conven- 
tion determined  to  oppose  war  by  every 
means,  "even  unto  a  general  strike  and 
workers'  insurrection."  There  are  thous- 
ands of  humble  people  in  France  to  whom 
this  is  gospel. 

The  feeling  between  France  and  Ger- 
many is  extremely  bitter.  Yet  last  sum- 
mer, when  the  Morocco  affair  threatened 
peace,  the  Socialists  held  anti-war  demon- 
strations: And  the  International  Social- 
ist Bureau  met  in  Zurich  to  consider  how 
the  workingmen  of  both  countries  might 
unite  to  prevent  war.  Of  course,  many 
Socialists  would  become  soldiers  in  the 
event  of  war.  But  who  would  have 
dreamed,  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  the 
workingmen  of  Europe  would  be  united 
into  a  vast  international,  anti-military 
brotherhood,  so  powerful  that  even  the 
Kaiser  dare  not  ignore  them? 
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Anti-patriotism  does  not  bear  the 
obloquy  in  France  that  it  does  in  America. 
Among  a  people  where  there  is  no  spiritual 
fervor  for  their  country,  where  patriotism 
may  mean  adhesion  to  any  one  of  several 
forms  of  government,  there  is  not  much 
reproach  in  being  called  unpatriotic. 

The  bureaucracy  has  been  very  irritat- 
ing to  the  workingmen.  Its  army  has 
been  used  to  suppress  their  demonstrations. 
On  the  I  St  of  May,  Labor  day  in  Europe, 
I  walked  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  every- 
where were  soldiers.  The  Place  de  la 
Concorde  was  an  armed  camp,  and  at 
regular  intervals  troops  of  cavalry  gal- 
loped significantly  down  the  avenues. 

The  most  significant  phase  of  Socialism 
in  France  is  the  revival  of  the  anarchistic 
teachings  of  Pfoudhon.  It  is  called  Revo- 
tionary  Syndicalism,  after  syndicates,  or 
labor  unions.  These  syndicates  form  a 
national  organization  whose  doctrine  is 
revolution,  whose  policy  is  violence,  and 
whose  method  is  the  general  strike.  The 
philosopher  of  this  movement  is  Georges 
Sorrel,  a  shrewd  thinker  and  clever 
rhetorician,  always  a  dangerous  juxta- 
position of  talent.  The  basis  of  his  logic 
is  violence.  Society  is  wrong  because 
the  oppressed  are  complacent.  If  they 
were  volcanic,  the  surface  of  things  would 
be  changed.  Everything  that  condones 
complacency  is  evil.  The  parliamentary 
Socialists  are  a  failure  because  they  are 
"no  longer  thinking  of  insurrection." 
The  only  political  principle  that  will 
survive  is  "class  war." 

This  destructive  teaching  attracted  not 
only  violent  labor  agitators,  but  scholars 
like  Professor  Hubert  Lagardelle,  and  bril- 
liant leaders  like  Victor  GrifTuelhes. 
These  prompters  of  violence  are  men  of 
ease  and  comfort,  who  receive  you  gently  in 
carpeted  libraries,  far  removed  from  the 
gore  of  rebellion.  They  have  revived  the 
tradition  of  conspiracy — ^the  eruptive  spirit 
of  the  masses  must  be  wielded  by  an 
"active,  conscious  minority." 

These  masses,  organized  into  the  Gen- 
eral Confederation  of  Labor,  were  incited 
to  strikes  and^all  manner  of  violence,  which 
resulted  in  constant  collisions  with  the 
police  and  the  soldiers.  This  turbulence 
was  at  its  height  a  few  v^^t%  ^.^gi.  "Wsfc^^ 
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was  the  most  outrageous  use  of  adjectives. 
"  Rip  up  thelwurgeois,"  "  Cut  button  holes 
in  the  capitalistic  skins,"  were  war  cries. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  talk  about 
putting  vitriol  into  wine,  ground  glass 
into  flour,  and  dynamite  in  the  coal  bin. 
It  all  ended  in  Gallic  panic,  and  composure. 
Sorrel  has  now  left  the  Syndicalists  for  the 
Royalist  camp.  And  Paul  Louis,  a  little 
journalist,  is  writing  for  them.  He  was 
anxious  that  I  should  not  regard  him  as  a 
"mere  anarchist." 
"We  believe  in  organized  society,"  he 


almost  a  million,  why  not  of  15,000,000? 
There  have  been  general  strikes  in  Belgium 
and  Italy  and  Scandinavia.  Why  not  in 
all  countries  on  the  same  dayP  It  is 
merely  a  matter  of  organization." 

The  Syndicalists  claim  more  than 
300,000  members,  and  are  growing.  The 
most  significant  additions  to  their  ranks 
are  the  school  masters  who  have  formedan 
organization  for  protecting  themselves 
against  unjust  political  demands,  and  for 
raising  their  pay.  Thiers,  before  he  be- 
came President,  while  still  a  functionary 


.    PENSION    BILL 


UNDER  WHICH   I 

said,  "but  not  for  the  exploitation  of 
capital.  Such  a  government  would  be 
local,  not  national.  Each  locality  would 
have  its  economic  functions  taken  care  of 
by  the  local  government.  There  would  be 
a  league  of  all  communes  for  purposes  of 
cooperation.  At  present  the  Government 
is  a  government  by  property  for  property. 
We  can  overthrow  it  only  by  the  general 
strike." 

"  But  is  the  general  strike  possible?"  I 
asked. 

"Why  not?    We  have  had  strikes  of 


of  monarchy,  objected  to  the  establish- 
ment (^  government  schools  in  every 
town  because  he  did  "not  want  a  red 
priest  in  every  village."  To-day  he  would 
find  these  red  priests  of  Socialism  every- 
where. I  was  told  that  70  per  cent,  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  school  men  are 
inclined  toward  Socialism.  Some  of  the 
text  books  are  written  with  a  Socialistic 
bias,  Herve,  for  instance,  has  written 
a  school  history  of  France. 

But  in  spite  of  the  numbers  of  those 
who  have  embraced  Socialism,  in  spite 
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of  its  power,  you  are  impressed  with  the 
vagueness  of  it  all.  There  is  that  elusive- 
ness  about  French  Socialism  which,  to  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  is  exasperating.  In  vain 
you  try  to  pin  down  a  French  Socialist 
to  something  definite.  He  always  slips 
away  from  you  with  his  unctuous  rhetoric. 
"We  French  so  dearly  love  the  dramatic, 
the  romantic.  We  adore  triumphant  in- 
surrection," one  of  them  said  to  me  after 
1  had  tried  for  half  an  hour  to  glue  him 
down  to  a  definite  proposition. 

Now,  this  zeal  and  this  vagueness  are 
just  the  two  characteristics  that  you  must 
find  in  a  propaganda,  a  ferment  that  is 
to  work  lasting  changes  in  the  established 
order  of  things.  Its  indefiniteness  lures, 
its  zeal  propels,  the  unthinking  masses. 

In  France  the  movement  has  gradually 
democratized  the  populace.  It  has  made 
war  increasingly  difficult.  It  has  driven 
employers  of  labor  into  the  defensive.  It 
has  not  yet  destroyed  the  ancient  bureau- 
cracy, but  it  is  at  work. 

It  has  not  made  very  deep  inroads  upon 


the  domain  of  private  property.  France 
is  a  country  of  men  of  modest  property. 
It  has  more  land  holders  than  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England  combined.  It  is  a 
frugal,  income-loving  land.  But  thou- 
sands of  peasants  and  small  shop-keepers 
are  Socialists.  Their  Socialism  is  specu- 
lative, their  property  is  actual  — a  duality 
that  never  troubles  a  Frenchman. 

Meanwhile  Socialism  is  spreading 
rapidly.  It  has  multitudes  of  adherents 
among  the  educated  classes.  One  is 
amazed  at  the  number  of  college  pro- 
fessors, scholars,  lawyers,  and  authors 
that  are  Socialists.  And  even  Anatole 
France,  the  last  of  the  great  French 
literati,  aristocrat  of  aristocrats,  has  taken 
his  place  by  the  side  of  Jaur^s  in  the  war- 
fare for  the  poor. 

Socialism  is  spreading  into  every  corner 
of  France.  Nothing  seems  able  to  check 
it.  It  is  an  ever-increasing  current  of 
discontent  and  protest.  And  it  will  re- 
quire great  genius  to  guide  it  —  if  it  can 
be  guided. 
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HERSELF 

A  TYPICAL   STRUGGLE    TO    SURMOUNT    THE    BARRIER    OF    AN    IMPRACTICAL 
COLLEGE  COURSE  —  NEW  AIDS  TO  GIRLS  WHO  SEEK  A  CAREER 

BY 

CLARA  BROWN  LYMAN 


IF  SOMEONE  could  only  have  told 
me  before  1  left  college,  how  different 
my  business  life  would  have  been! 
Even  now,  I  seldom  pass  the  great 
hotel  that,  like  a  giant  sentinel,  con- 
fronts the  traveler  as  he  emerges  from  the 
Grand  Central  station  into  42d  Street, 
without  being  mentally  transported  to 
the  time  I  arrived  in  New  York  to  begin 
a  business  career. 

College  days  were  not  very  far  behind 
me  then  and  life  was  still  enshrouded  in 
that  nebulous  glamour  without  which  no 
one  can  ever  live  and  succeed.  To  me, 
that  great,  towering  thing  did  not  mean 


"thou  shalt  not  enter";  it  simply  stood 
against  the  dark  sky  as  a  sort  of  exhilarat- 
ing promise  —  as  real  to  me  as  its  massive 
sides  of  stone  and  steel.  To  this  sense  of 
material  charm  and  hope,  to  youth, 
abundant  vitality,  and  a  Puritanical  home 
training,  I  owe  the  fact  that  I  never  fal- 
tered during  the  long,  weary  years  that 
have  intervened. 

I  have  always  promised  myself  and 
others  that,  if  the  day  ever  came  when  I 
felt  that  I  had  found  my  life  work,  I  would 
lose  no  time  in  telling  the  story  of  my 
struggle,  in  the  hope  that  those  who  are 
giving  their  lives   to  the  educaXv^^  ^ 
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women  and  to  their  preparation  for  the 
world  might  read  between  the  lines  a  lesson 
to  be  profited  by  in  shaping  future  educa- 
tional courses.  Here  is  also  a  special 
message  to  any  woman  who  has  not  yet 
formed  her  future.  May  it  help  her  to 
decide  before  she  takes  a  step;  otherwise, 
she  may  find  herself  wandering  around  in 
a  seemingly  aimless  circle,  as  I  did,  filling 
the  part  of  a  misfit,  until  she  hits  upon  the 
thing  for  which  she  is  temperamentally, 
as  well  as  mentally,  fitted.  For  this 
floundering  means  physical  and  mental 
despair,  and  from  that  I  would  save  all 
women,  if  it  were  possible. 

1  had  had  a  fair  preparatory  school 
education  and  my  whole  idea  in  taking  up 
college  work  was  to  fit  myself  to  be  a 
teacher,  for  there  was  no  other  pro- 
fession open  to  women  that  offered  like 
opportunities  just  then.  Four  happy, 
care-free  years  in  college,  and  i  was 
launched  upon  the  world,  ready  to  do 
and  dare. 

Then  the  trouble  began.  A  brief  career 
of  teaching  in  my  home  town  very  clearly 
showed  me  that  my  heart  was  not  in  the 
work.  1  was  successful,  because  of  energy 
and  perseverance,  but  1  well  remember 
how  I  had  to  pretend  that  I  was  doing 
something  else,  all  through  the  day,  to 
put  the  necessary  snap  into  it.  There  are 
plenty  of  teachers,  this  minute,  who  are 
doing  the  same  thing  —  some  of  them  have 
confessed  it  to  me.     Isn't  it  a  pity? 

Opportunity  came  in  a  strange  manner. 
I  had  an  inherited  taste  and  love  for 
music  and  the  drama.  The  leading  morn- 
ing paper  in  my  home  town  —  a  city  of 
about  Loo,ooo  people  —  needed  someone 
temporarily  to  ref>ort  musical  and  dramatic 
happenings.  1  heard  of  it,  applied,  and 
my  reportorial  career  started  at  the  princely 
sum  of  S3  a  week.  That  first  S3,  however, 
gave  me  a  greater  sense  of  richness  than 
my  large  pay  envelope  from  the  school,  for 
1  began  to  realize  that  here,  at  last,  was 
the  thing  I  was  fitted  for  —  a  life  in  the 
business  world  where  I  could  see  the  world 
and  be  part  of  it.  And,  when  I  was 
allowed  to  do  general  reporting  and  my 
"scoop"  on  a  certain  baseball  story  made 
a  New  York  editor  think  that  it  had  been 
written  by  a  man,  1  felt  that  all  that  was 


necessary  was  to  pack  my  trunk,  go  to 
New  York,  and  receive  immediately  a 
staff  position  on  any  paper  I  deigned  to 
select,  at  a  princely  salary!  Well  —  I 
had  to  learn,  but  1  shouldn't  want  any 
daughter  of  mine  to  go  through  what  I 
did  in  the  learning. 

You  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that  it 
was  midsummer  when  I  came  to  New  York. 
It  is  laughable  because  everyone  knows 
that  no  one  in  the  business  world  is  taking 
on  assistance  of  any  kind  during  the 
summer  months.  So,  although  my  news- 
paper friends  did  their  very  best,  I  had. 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  entering  upon  a 
literary  career,  because  I  could  not  hold 
out   financially. 

This  lesson  1  learned  only  after  months 
of  living  in  a  room  without  any  day- 
light or  air,  eating  only  when  I  could  get 
money  enough  from  what  I  had  written 
to  pay  for  my  meals,  writing  at  night  and 
tramping  the  streets  all  day,  trying  to 
sell  my  stories,  until  I  began  to  feel  the 
inroads  of  discouragement  upon  that 
enthusiasm  which  had,  so  far,  carried  me 
over  the  rough  places. 

At  this  point  1  made  up  my  mind  to 
learn  stenography  and  to  follow  no  matter 
where  it  led.  A  wealthy  woman  living 
not  far  from  New  York  engaged  me  as 
companion  because  of  my  knowledge  of 
music  and  because  she  said  I  never  looked 
worried!  Through  her  kindness,  I  was 
enabled  to  study  at  night,  and  three  times 
a  week  to  go  to  a  business  college  in  New 
York  until  I  had  progressed  far  enough 
to  be  able  to  "rattle  around"  in  a  steno- 
grapher's position  at  $8  a  week.  I  ground 
away  for  a  year  in  that  first  position — 
hammered  the  typewriter.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  1  instinctively  kept  from  my 
employer  the  fact  that  I  was  a  college 
woman.  I  set  my  teeth  when  facing 
office  discipline,  bad  tempers,  smoking, 
profane  language,  uncongenial  associates, 
and  many  other  things  against  which 
my  whole  being  cried  out.  During  that 
year,  1  got  my  business  training. 

Still  I  floundered.  The  next  position 
was  a  little  better  than  the  last.  There 
was  a  little  more  salary  and  more  respon- 
sibility. My  executive  ability  began  to 
be   recognized.     My  training  as   corres- 
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pondent  brought  me  to  the  attention  of 
a  prominent  house  which  was  doing  adver- 
tising through  this  means  and  here  at 
last  I  stumbled  upon  the  path  that  was 
to  lead  me  back  to  where  1  started  six 
years  before.  Finding  to  their  astonish- 
ment and  my  own  that  1  had  distinct 
ability  for  promotive  and  advertising 
work,  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  that 
department.  The  results  of  my  work 
there  brought  me  to  the  notice  of  the 
promoters  of  a  magazine  requiring  just 
that  combination  of  editorial  and  adver- 
tising experience  which  the  last  two  years 
had  given  me.  From  that,  it  was  a 
natural  step  to  the  work  1  now  have  in 
hand;  and  so,  at  the  end  of  all  these  years 

(in  New  York,  1  have  only  just  begun.  The 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  this  is  too 
long  a  circle  for  any  woman  to  traverse 
merely  to  find  herself,  for  it  presumes 
perfect  health,  sound  common  sense, 
boundless  patience,  unlimited  faith,  and 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  people  and 
things;  and  these  are  qualifications  that 
not  everyone  possesses. 

My  story  is,  of  course,  only  one  of 
hundreds  of  similar  experiences  among 
women  of  education,  whether  they  have 
had  college  training  or  not.  Every  day 
they  drift  into  the  employment  offices  in 
the  big  cities  —  stenographers  who  want 
to  learn  decorating,  decorators  who  want 
to  do  editorial  work,  teachers  who  are 
lured  by  the  strange  fascination  that 
advertising  seems  to  have,  women  who 
want  to  be  secretaries  but  who  don't 
know  the  first  thing  about  stenography  and 
who  actually  resent  the  suggestion  that 
it  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  pro- 
fession they  wish  to  enter.  The  unrest 
manifested  by  the  majority  of  women  in 
business  shows  very  plainly  that  they  are 
not  happy  in  the  sort  of  work  into  which 
they  have  stumbled  through  an  early 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  profession  they 
were  best  qualified  to  enter.  And  the 
J  conclusion  that  has  been  reached  by  those 
of  us  who  have  come  by  the  long  and 
\  thorny  road  is  that  the  real  place  to  begin 
the  shaping  of  a  career  is  in  the  pre- 
paratory or  high  school. 

Fortunately,  the  high  schools  in  the 
large  cities  throughout  the  country  have 


recently  begun  to  introduce  into  their 
work  some  suggestion  of  domestic  training, 
and  musical  courses  that  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  good;  but,  even  so,  girls 
in  their  high  school  days  need  guidance 
as  to  the  course  that  will  best  prepare  them 
for  the  future.  I  believe  that  every 
preparatory  school  of  the  grade  just  be- 
yond the  ward  school  should  have  a  woman 
whose  sole  duty  should  be  to  study  care- 
fully the  case  of  every  girl  who  gives  any 
indication  of  promise  and  to  advise  her 
what  to  choose  as  a  profession;  and 
especially  to  show  the  girls  that  not  all  are 
fitted  to  enter  public  or  professional  life 
and  that  there  is  a  wider  field  for  them  than 
any  offered  by  business  —  the  field  of 
home.  If  the  same  plan  of  having  ad- 
visors were  also  to  be  followed  in  the 
women's  colleges,  there  would  be  fewer 
misfits  in  business  and  more  girls  who 
would  realize  the  important  places  they 
might  occupy  after  graduation  in  the  life 
of  their  own  homes  and  of  their  home 
towns. 

Happily,  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
groups  of  educated  women  in  a  number  of 
large  cities  have  begun  to  realize  the 
importance  of  helping  young  girls  to  shape 
their  future.  To  that  end,  they  have 
arranged  for  some  woman  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  her  chosen  profession  to  lec- 
ture before  the  high  school  girls,  to  tell 
them  of  the  possibilities,  the  hardships, 
and  the  requirements  in  her  own  partic- 
ular field  of  work,  so  that  they  may 
hear,  from  women  who  have  made  the 
struggle,  just  what  it  means  to  suc- 
ceed. For  example,  in  the  high  school 
at  Syiacuse,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Van  Renns- 
selaer,  of  the  Household  Art  Depart- 
ment of  Cornell  University,  address- 
ed the  girls;  and  a  prominent  dressmaker, 
a  teachier,  a  public  stenographer,  and 
others  representing  a  variety  of  profes- 
sions open  to  women,  told  of  their  ex- 
periences while  making  a  career.  As  a 
result  their  young  hearers  began  to  realize 
that  not  every  girl  has  to  be  a  teacher  if 
she  has  her  own  living  to  earn.  Certain 
professions  of  which  they  thus  heard  made 
a  peculiar  appeal  to  some  of  them;  while 
many  finally  decided  that,  after  all,  home 
was  a  pretty  good  place. 
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Equally  important,  because  of  its  prac- 
tical assistance  to  wage-earning  women, 
is  the  bureau  of  employment  for  educated 
women,  founded  in  Mew  York  about  two 
years  ago  by  graduates  of  all  the  prominent 
women's  colleges.  It  has  the  support 
of  the  colleges  thus  represented,  and  on  its 
board  of  directors  are  women  prominent 
in  philanthropic  and  social  work.  It  is 
open  not  only  to  college  women  but  also 
to  non-collegiate  applicants  whose  ex- 
perience and  training  place  them  in  the 
same  relative  position  in  professional  work. 
One  .of  the  chief  aims  of  this  bureau  is 
to  aid  women  who  are  beginning  their 
careers,  as  well  as  to  find  larger  oppor- 
tunities for  those  of  long  experience  and 
thoroughly  tested  efficiency.  Although 
it  has  been  in  active  operation  less  than  a 
year,  its  success  in  finding  the  right  people 
for  the  right  places  has  been  so  great  that 
branches  are  now  to  be  formed  in  other 
large  cities. 

The  promoters  of  this  bureau  have 
recognized  not  only  the  importance  of 
advisory  work  such  as  I  have  outlined, 
but  also  the  lack  of  it  in  the  colleges.  To 
help  supply  that  deficiency  they  have 
engaged  a  woman  of  long  experience  in 
settlement  work  to  consult  with  and 
advise  those  who  come  to  the  bureau  in 
search  of  work,  and  also  to  visit  business 
firms  throughout  the  city,  to  find  out  the 
opportunities  they  offer  to  educated 
women  and  to  gain  their  cooperation. 
Another  member  of  the  staff  assists  her  in 
the  most  important  work  of  fitting  appli- 
cants to  positions  for  which  they  are  suited. 
This  involves  a  careful  study  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  position  offered  by  the 
employer  and  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
experience,  qualifications,  and  tastes  of 
the  applicant.  Without  revealing  the 
identity  of  the  firm  offering  the  position, 
the  general  scope  of  the  work  is  outlined 
to  the  applicant,  together  with  the  present 
salary  offered,  possibilities  of  advance- 
ment, and  any  other  details  that  would 
enable  her  to  decide  whether  it  is  the 
kind  of  opening  she  is  looking  for.  If  it 
does  not  make  a  distinct  appeal  to  her, 
she  is  not  sent  for  an  interview,  but  other 
applicants  are  questioned  until  just  the 
right  person  is  found.    When  a  position 


is  filled  in  this  way,  it  is  apt  to  stay  filled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  employer  and 
employee. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  bureau  was 
invited  early  this  year  by  the  faculties 
of  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Radcliffe,  and  Holyoke  colleges  to  appear 
before  the  students  and  to  tell  them  of  the 
work  of  the  bureau,  of  the  necessity  for 
practical  training  for  various  careers,  of 
the  requirements  of  the  several  pro- 
fessions, and  of  what  to  do  to  prepare  them- 
selves in  certain  lines  before  leaving 
college.  These  things  may  lead  to  the 
introduction  into  the  curricula  of  elective 
business  courses  to  be  offered  during  the 
last  two  years  of  college.  Such  teaching 
of  stenography,  typewriting,  office  detail,, 
secretarial  work,  editorial  work,  and  com- 
mercial art,  supplemented  with  frequent  * 
lectures  by  prominent  men  and  women 
actively  engaged  in  these  lines,  would 
soon  limit  the  work  of  the  bureau  to  the 
mere  filling  of  positions.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  they  are  planning  to  reach 
out  still  further,  investigating  existing 
business  conditions  and  requirements, 
studying  the  possibilities  of  every  new 
field  that  opens  up  for  women. 

This  story  of  mine  has  made  no  mention 
of  the  loneliness,  with  its  consequent 
temptations,  that  is  the  lot  of  the  woman 
who  is  blindly  groping  her  way  alone 
in  the  great  business  centres.  Those  of 
us  who  have  experienced  it  are  aghast 
at  the  wish  of  some  women  with  happy 
homes  and  children  to  follow  a  career. 
Ask  the  next  business  woman  you  meet 
which  she  would  choose  —  if  she  had  her 
choice.  I  know  now  what  her  answer 
will  be.  To  some  business  women,  of 
course,  comes  the  chance  to  enter  the 
divine  field  of  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood; but  a  larger  proportion  are  too 
busy,  too  tired,  too  discouraged,  to  be 
able  to  have  much  social  life,  and  so  the 
years  pass  and  they  find  themselves  among 
the  number  of  women  who  are  called 
"  self-sufficient,"  "  self-reliant,"  "  inde- 
pendent" (how  1  have  come  to  hate 
these  words),  when  in  reality  they  are 
loftging  to  exchange  the  empty  glory  of 
success  for  the  home-coming  of  someone 
and  the  clinging  of  chubby  arms. 


"WHAT  I  AM  TRYING  TO   DO" 


AN    INTERVIEW   WITH 

HON.  W.  R.  STUBBS 

(governor  op  KANSAS) 

BY 

DANA  GATLIN 


HERE  are  some  of  the  political 
reforms  that  Kansas  has  ob- 
tained since  Walter  Roscoe 
Stubbs  has  come  into  politics 
—  less  than  ten  years  ago: 

State  institutions  under  high  class 
boards,  out  of  politics. 

All  banks,  state  and  national,  operating 
under  a  guarantee  to  pay  the  depositors. 

A  statute  requiring  licenses  from  sellers 
and  promoters  of  stocks. 

A  state  treasury  that  pays  interest  to 
the  people. 

Sound  control  of  all  public  utilities  — 
railroads,  telephones,  express  companies, 
telegraph  lines,  gas  and  electric  companies, 
and  street  cars. 

A  just  inheritance  tax  law. 

A  workingman's  compensation   law. 

A  judicial  ouster  established  against 
recalcitrant  public  officials. 

A  compulsory  referendum  for  all  fran- 
chises granted  in   Kansas  cities. 

Two  cent  passenger  fares. 

A  maximum  freight  law. 

A  direct  advisory  vote  on  United  States 
Senators. 

Commission  form  of  government  for 
cities. 

Abolition  of  passes,  registry  of  lobbyists, 
and  establishment  of  the  primary,  pro- 
viding for  a  direct  vote  for  the  nomination 
of  all  elective  offices. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do?"  Stubbs 
was  asked. 

"  1  am  trying  to  run  a  state  as  1  would 
run  a  business,"  was  his  characteristic  reply. 

Lxx)k  at  his  picture;  it  portrays  a  stub- 
bom  man  —  a  fighter.  Stubbs  has  gray- 
ing red  hair,  thinning  around  a  full,  bulging 
forehead.  His  grayish  blue  eyes  are  in- 
dined  to  squint.    And  they  are  set  in  a 


hedge  of  wrinkles.  A  hard,  firm  mouth, 
that  his  enemies  think  brutally  cruel  and 
crafty,  is  slit  into  a  loose-skinned,  pinkish 
face,  above  a  lean,  angular  jaw.  A  neck 
that  takes  a  sixteen  collar  —  small  for 
the  large  bony  frame  beneath  it  —  adds 
to  the  cast  of  cruelty  of  his  mobile  features. 
Shoulders  that  bow  easily,  a  slight  stoop 
in  the  top  of  the  lank  frame,  and  an  im- 
pression of  a  velvety  foot  beneath  the 
long  straight  legs,  complete  the  picture 
of  the  man  known  in  the  Kansas  railroad 
lobby  as  the  "old  red  fox." 

He  was  bom  —  extremely  poor  —  in 
Richmond,  Ind.,  November  7,  1858,  the 
year  of  Roosevelt's  birth.  He  came  to 
Douglas  County,  Kan.,  forty-one  years 
ago.  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough 
he  had  to  follow  the  plow,  but  at  eight 
years  of  age  he  began  business.  He 
borrowed  a  team  of  mules  and  went  over 
to  Lawrence,  where  a  railroad  was  being 
graded,  and  worked  by  the  day.  He  was 
a  fmgal  lad  (though  he  now  knows  how 
to  spend  what  he's  got).  In  time  he 
had  invested  in  two  or  three  teams  of  his 
own  and  got  a  small  grading  contract. 
Then  he  got  more  teams  and  more  work. 
He  took  to  feeding  "Bohunk"  camps; 
he  had  a  feeding  contract  at  the  time  of 
the  building  of  the  big  drainage  canal  in 
Chicago,  in  1893.  He  became  a  mil- 
lionaire—  one  of  the  few  in  Kansas. 
Just  before  he  entered  politics,  at  Law- 
rence, his  home  town,  he  was  declaring 
that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  business  was  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
it.  His  enthusiasm  is  a  hardy  perennial, 
but  it  thrives  ever  on  the  yet  unaccom- 
plished. 

Stubbs  is  a  driver:  he  has  followers  but 
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not  friends.  Many  of  those  who  are 
closest  to  him  in  f>olitics  have  no  social 
relations  with  him.  He  consults  little 
with  his  supporters.  He  issues  orders, 
but  takes  little  advice.  He  had  lived  to 
be  nearly  fifty  years  old  without  even  tak- 
ing the  time  or  interest  to  vote  at  elections, 
being  too  engrossed  in  his  business. 

Stubbs,  besides  being  a  railroad  con- 
tractor, was  a  wealthy  bank  president 
in  a  college  town,  and  influential  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  circles,  when  in  1902,  M.  A 
Low  suggested  that  he  run  for  the  state 
legislature  from  Douglas  County.  M.  A. 
Low  was  a  general  attorney  for  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  and  also  he  was  Stubbs's 
friend.  It  meant  nothing  coincidental  to 
Stubbs  that  a  big  Senatorial  fight  was 
coming  off  the  next  year  (in  1903)  when 
the  Rock  Island  people  wished  to  see  Curtis 
go  to  Washington,  and  that  he  lived  in 
Douglas  County,  the  natural  territory  of 
Stanley  and  Long,  who  were  the  candi- 
dates opposing  Curtis.  Stubbs  ran  for 
and  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature 
in  1902,  utterly  innocent,  on  the  old  "pop- 
ular man"  gag.    And  he  voted  for  Curtis. 

The  first  thing  he  noticed  was  the 
enormous  retinue  necessary  to  run  things 
at  the  Capitol.  There  were  doorkeepers 
and  janitors  of  all  grades,  supervisors  and 
assistant  supervisors  of  ventilation  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  degrees.  He  stood  this 
for  about  thirty  days;  then  he  asked  for  an 
inquiry,  and  found  out  that  it  was  con- 
sidered that  he  had  made  a  wrong  move. 
Stubbs  took  lessons  in  political  mis- 
management; three  times  he  saw  that 
special  new  offices  were  created.  To 
organize  for  Long,  a  combination  was  tied 
up  for  state  printer  (two  men,  in  reality 
drawing  money  for  this  job);  the  pay- 
roll was  loaded  with  men  to  support 
Curtis  because  the  Long  and  Stanley 
elements  had  combined.  But  Stubbs 
didn't  like  superintendents  of  acoustics 
and  ventilation  in  the  Kansas  people's 
state  house  while  he  was  representing 
Kansas  people.  So,  with  the  Long- 
Stanley  machine  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
element  in  control  —  the  real  fight  was 
between  George  Gould  and  the  Moore 
brothers  in  New  York  —  in  came  Stubbs 
with    his    inquiring    mind,    his    business 


knowledge,  his  genius  for  organization 
—  and  mad  clean  through.  Probably 
he  was  plain  mad  long  before  his  moral 
sense  got  to  working.  He  was  ignored, 
and  his  side  was  losing,  and  it  didn't  sit 
well  with  him.  When  he  was  a  boy 
twelve  years  old,  working  for  a  farmer 
named  Davis,  another  young  fellow  said 
a  certain  hedge  couldn't  be  got  down 
inside  of  five  hours.  "  It  can,"  persisted 
young  Stubbs,  and  in  three  hours  and  a 
half  he  had  tramped  it  down  with  his  feet. 
Stubbs,  aged  eighteen  years,  heard  that  a 
murderer  was  concealed  in  a  bam  in 
Lawrence  and  that  Sheriff  Moore  was 
going  after  him.  "Mr.  Moore,"  said 
the  youth,  "You  have  a  large  family. 
Let  me  go."  And  he  went  in  after  the 
murderer,  single-handed.  Down  in  the 
Panhandle,  contractor  Stubbs  had  a  crew 
of  4,000  men.  Along  came  a  joint  outfit 
to  sell  liquor,  and  the  first  night  the  boss 
went  out  and,  unassisted^  did  the  Carrie 
Nation  act  himself.  Stubbs  didn't  lie 
down  when  his  first  session  of  legislature 
left  him  unrecognized. 

The  combination  that  defeated  Curtis 
defeated  Hoch  for  state  printer.  Hoch 
was  extremely  popular,  and  he  was  de- 
feated by  trickery.  The  people  rebelled 
but  they  could  do  nothing  for  they  could 
express  themselves  only  at  the  county 
conventions  (controlled  by  doorkeepers 
and  assistant  superintendents  of  ventila- 
tion) and  at  state  conventions  (controlled 
by  the  interests).  But  red-headed  Quaker 
Stubbs,  jeered  at  for  his  bill  of  inquiry, 
saw  in  the  record  of  the  Curtis  machine 
remnants  out  of  which  to  build  another 
machine  and  make  Hoch  a  governor; 
and  he  machinated.  The  end,  at  any 
rate,  was  the  nomination  of  Hoch  for 
governor  in  1904. 

Stubbs  ran  again  for  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  1904;  he  said  he  wanted  to  "clean 
up."  He  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
central  committee  before  the  election 
of  November,  1904,  and  became  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Here  enters  the  new  Stubbs.  During 
the  preliminary  fight  for  Hoch  he  began 
to  see  the  evils  of  corporate  money  in 
politics,  the  little  influence  of  the  people 
and    of   the    individual    man.      He   an- 
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nounced,  as  state  chairman,  that  the 
committee  would  accept  no  money  from 
corporations  or  railroads.  He  started 
in  on  his  reform  campaign;  exit  section 
boss,  and  enter  statesman. 

He  elected  Hoch,  but  within  three 
months  the  machine  men  had  more  in- 
fluence with  Hoch  than  he  had  himself; 
Hoch  "joined."  When  Stubbs  lost  the 
friendship  of  his  governor  he  went  ahead 
into  the  state  convention  of  1906  and  tried 
to  get  his  remaining  reforms  into  the  plat- 
form. He  had  no  standing  in  the  platform 
committee,  and  he  was  incontinently 
licked.  He  lost  his  prestige,  he  lost  his 
•state  chairmanship,  he  was  a  far  poorer 
figure  than  when  he  entered  politics. 

But  the  section  boss  enters  again. 
Stubbs,  deposed,  began  organizing  Kansas 
voters'  leagues,  and  giving  to  them  as 
principles  his  planks  that  were  thrown  out 
of  the  Kansas  Republican  convention.  He 
made  sj^eeches  —  many  of  them  —  and 
he  convinced  the  people  of  Kansas  that 
he  was  honest;  he  blurted  out  things 
pleasant  and  unpleasant,  but  he  proved 
facts.  He  probably  would  not  have 
succeeded  as  he  did,  however,  had  he 
not  been  used  to  organizing  construc- 
tion work  employing  3,000  or  4,000  men 
and  2,000  or  3,000  teams  —  ^1,000,000 
jobs. 

He  talked  to  the  men  of  the  state  over 
the  telephone.  When  he  began  his  fight 
there  were  many  influential  men  in 
Kansas  who  were  unused  to  the  sensation 
of  being  called  to  the  long  distance  office 
to  have  a  state  leader  converse  with  them 
at  lunch,  and  vanity  always  is  vanity. 
And  it  is  estimated  that  he  sometimes 
spent  ^25  a  day  on  telegrams  —  phenom- 
enal in  Kansas. 

He  ran  for  the  legislature  again,  in  the 
fall  of  1906.  Beaten  and  thrown  out  in 
June,  he  had  his  leagues  going  in  August, 
had  the  majority  of  Jhe  legislature  pledged 
in  September,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
legislature  in  November,  was  elected, 
and  began  his  third  term  in  that  body  the 
first  of  the  year  following. 

Thus  far  Stubbs  had  been  doing  his 
political  work  on  the  side  —  keeping  up 
his  business  interests.  He  now  decided 
to  sell  his  business;  railroad  contracting 


does  not  flourish  when  one  is  regarded 
by  the  railroads  as  a  bitter  enemy. 

In  the  legislature  of  1907,  the  Long 
machine  and  the  Curtis  machine  allied 
against  him.  Stubbs  got  the  maximum 
rate  law  through,  and  the  anti-pass  law, 
but  he  failed  to  pass  the  primary  law. 
Probably  he  could  have  compromised 
on  the  bill  and  got  half  of  what  he  asked 
for.  He  let  it  go  altogether.  But  the 
next  year  he  had  an  issue,  just  what  he 
needed,  and  he  went  before  "the  folks." 
This  made  Stubbs  a  leader,  and  he  went 
up  and  down  Kansas,  talking  primary. 

Governor  Hoch  had  a  brother-in-law 
who  was  candidate  for  United  States 
district  judge  in  Oklahoma.  The  forces 
that  had  elected  Long  five  years  before 
were  interested  in  another  candidate,  and 
Long  refused  to  support  Dickerson,  Hoch's 
brother-in-law.     Dickerson  was  defeated. 

Hoch  then  played  even  with  Long. 
He  called  a  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  pass  the  primary  law.  In  that 
session  Stubbs  stood  up  as  the  principal 
leader  and  a  bigger  feature  than  ever 
before.  He  stood  squarely  put  against 
all  compromises.  Hoch,  having  delivered 
one  strong  blow,  in  convening  the  legisla- 
ture, was  incapable  of  following  it  up,  and 
himself  went  on  the  floor  of  the  legislature 
and  pleaded  with  the  members  of  the 
house  to  pass  a  weak  compromise  measure. 
But  Stubbs  controlled  enough  votes  to 
bring  an  adjournment  without  any  meas- 
ure if  the  complete  primary  law  could  not 
be  passed.  That  was  the  big  fight  of 
February,  1908,  when  Stubbs  conquered 
the  compromise. 

He  was  now  the  logical  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator  against  Long. 
People  told  him  to  get  into  the  race,  that 
he  could  win  because  of  his  five  years' 
fight  for  state  reform.  But  Bristow  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  as  a  candidate  for 
Senator.  He  represented  many  things 
in  National  affairs  that  Stubbs  stood  for 
in  local;  he  was  against  the  machine  and 
machine  domination,  and  against  rail- 
road control. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  Stubbs,  through 
his  four  or  five  years  of  struggle,  had 
carried  this  very  ambition,"  says  William 
Allen    White,    who    persuaded   Vccs^  x^ 
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renounce  the  Senatorial  contest,  "and  he 
didn't  want  to  be  governor.  But  he  took 
the  job  he  knew  he  could  handle,  and 
turned  in  and  heli>ed  elect  Bristow,  who 
became  a  winner." 

Stubbs  yielded  because  he  was  persuaded 
that  Bristow,  who  had  been  in  Washington 
for  a  dozen  years  and  had  gotten  a  National 
training,  would  make  the  better  Senator. 

Stubbs  became  candidate  for  governor 
and  was  elected  in  1908.  The  changes 
he  has  affected  in  the  state's  administra- 
tion in  that  time  have  been  a  cause  for 
National  wonder. 

"What  am  1  trying  to  do?"  says  Stubbs. 

I  am  trying  to  run  a  state." 

"There  was  a  law  in  Kansas,"  he  says, 
that  taxes  collected  in  the  one  hundred 
and  five  counties  should  go  to  the  county 
treasurers,  who  should  send  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  state  treasurer.  The 
law  prohibited  depositing  in  banks,  and 
all  was  supposed  to  be  kept  in  the  state 
vaults.  This  was  only  a  supposition. 
In  fact,  there  was  a  scheme  of  long  stand- 
ing by  which  the  banks  would  send  out 
to  a  certain  county  the  information  that 
the  treasurer  wanted  some  money;  the 
money  then  became  in  correct  terminology 
*in  process  of  collection.'  The  state  treas- 
urer is  regarded  as  having  generally  re- 
ceived from  $10,000  to  $15,000  a  year 
from  the  banks  for  the  use  of  this  state 
money.  I  hired  a  room  in  the  National 
Hotel,  installed  a  telephone,  and  put  my 
attention  on  the  depository  law  by  which 
the  treasurer  is  required  to  deposit  the 
state  fund  in  banks,  duly  credited,  and 
turn  the  interest  over  to  its  rightful  owner 
—  the  state.  In  one  term,  in  comparison 
with  the  rate  of  the  old  steal,  $51,700  has 
been  saved  to  the  state  through  the  de- 
pository law. 

"During  my  second  legislature,  I  saw 
the  new  railroad  commissioners'  law  passed 
and  the  form  of  the  old  State  Board  of 
Charities  changed  and  the  employees 
of  all  charitable  institutions  put  under 
civil  service  regulations.  The  state  printer 
had  for  years  been  making  $100,000  a 
year  out  of  the  job.  Now  the  printer  has 
a  salary;  it  is  $2,500  a  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  Thomas  A.  McNeal,  under 
state  ownership  of  the  plant,  has  saved 


$50,000   of   the   peoples'    money   during 
each  of  the  last  four  years. 

"  During  the  next  legislature  was  abol- 
ished the  free  railroad  pass  and  the 
delegate  convention,  and  the  direct  pri- 
mary was  adopted.  A  law  was  passed 
making  it  an  offense  for  an  assessor  to 
assess  any  proi>erty  at  less  than  its  value. 
Then  the  legislature  fixed  a  maximum 
levy  —  which  was  about  one  fifth  the  rate 
of  that  which  had  been  in  use.  The  rate  of 
the  levy  was  raised  five  times.  The  prop- 
erty owners  then  saw  their  $4,000,000  be- 
come, the  next  year,  $27,000,000;  in  1907, 
$425,281,214;  in  igcfe,  $2,414,320,127; 
more  than  $2,700,000,000  at  the  present 
time. 

"Kansas  is  required  by  law  to  have 
uniform  text  books,  and  this  gradually 
entailed  a  problem.  The  old  state  law 
fixes  the  maximum  price  of  text-books. 
Once  in  four  years  the  state  text-book 
commission  was  selected.  The  commis- 
sioners would  get  together  in  the  state 
house  and  representatives  from  the  pub- 
lishers would  come  out  to  call  on  them. 
A  contract  meant  furnishing  books  for 
every  school  in  Kansas.  I  determined 
to  stop  this  scandal.  I  named  a  new 
board,  dismissing  a  man  that  had  been 
named  by  every  governor  since  the  in- 
stitution of  the  board  and  who  was  no- 
toriously a  tool  of  the  book  trust.  On 
the  board  I  put  men  I  thought  fitted  in, 
regardless  of  party  or  creed;  there  was  a 
progressive  Democratic  member  of  the 
state  senate,  George  M.  Hodges,  my  late 
rival  for  governor;  Chas.  M.  Sheldon, 
author  of  "In  His  Steps";  and  Bishop 
Lillis  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

"In  pursuance  of  this  same  policy  I 
made  a  non-partisan  board  of  regents  for 
the  state  agricultural  college,  an  institu- 
tion which  is  the  pride  of  Kansas.  There 
was  an  efficient  man  across  the  line.  Prof. 
Henry  J.  Waters,  dean  of  the  Missouri 
agricultural  college,  and  I  got  Waters,  a 
Missouri  Democrat,  to  be  the  Kansas 
agricultural  college's  president,  and  Waters 
has  delivered  the  goods  in  an  unparalleled 
manner.  I  named  a  Democrat  as  one  of 
the  three  members  of  the  state  tax  com- 
mission. The  state  tax  levy  was  reduced 
20  per  cent,  last  year  by  reason  of  economy 
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in  state  administration  and  the  increase 
in  valuation  —  personal  proi>erty  added 
in  1910  over  1909  being  $46,956,657,  of 
which  J6,500,ooo  were  real  estate  mort- 
gages." 

Stubbs  was  elected  in  1908  on  the  issue 
of  effective  prohibition.  While  Kansas 
had  substantial  prohibition  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  it  has  had  absolute  prohibition 
since  May,  1909.  The  Governor  attributes 
most  of  this  effectiveness  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  Fred  S.  Jackson,  and  his  aides 
—  a  just  accrediting  beyond  a  doubt. 

**Two  years  ago,"  says  the  Governor, 
"  prohibition  states  received  absolutely  no 
support  from  the  Federal  Government. 
If  a  liquor  dealer  had  his  receipt  for  having 
paid  the  internal  revenue  tax,  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  prosecute  him; 
the  stamp  was  his  protection.  I  paid  a 
personal  visit  to  President  Taft.  'Your 
law  requires,'  I  told  him,  'that  a  liquor 
seller  have  a  place  to  display  his  receipt; 
we  keep  him  moving  about,  and  when  a 
man  peddles  liquor  without  a  fixed  license, 
you  should  cooperate  with  us.'  Taft 
said  he  would  talk  the  matter  over  with 
Attorney-General  Wickersham.  Time 
passed  and  nothing  was  done.  I  wrote 
him  letters;  sent  telegrams;  kept  on 
hammering  at  him.  When  no  action 
resulted,  I  had  to  send  him  telegrams  and 
give  them  lots  of  publication.  One  morn- 
ing President  Taft  made  an  order  requir- 
ing the  United  States  District  Attorney 
to  prosecute  that  class  of  itinerant  offenders 
whether  they  had  licenses  or  not.  New 
regulations  for  Kansas  resulted,  and  the 
state  rallied  to  a  man." 

"  I  assert,"  said  Governor  Stubbs,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Chicago  a  year  or  so 
ago,  "that  drunkenness  in  Kansas  has 
been  reduced  to  such  a  point  that  I  have 
not  seen  a  drunken  man  in  the  city  of 
Topeka,  a  place  of  50,000  inhabitants, 
during  the  last  twelve  months;  that  I 
do  not  have  any  recollection  of  having 
seen  a  drunken  man  in  my  home  town  of 
Lawrence,  a  place  of  15,000  people,  for 
several  years;  that  in  making  a  campaign 
throughout  the  entire  state  and  delivering 
public  addresses  in  ninety-two  counties,  I 
do  not  recall  seeing  a  drunken  man  during 
the  year." 
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"  If  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I  think  the 
work  at  the  penitentiary  would  be  worth 
all  the  time  of  my  governmental  position," 
he  has  said  in  personal  conversation.  He 
induced  J.  L.  Codding,  a  Topeka  lawyer, 
to  give  up  a  lucrative  law  practice  and  a 
life's  profession  for  a  much  smaller  in- 
come and  the  duties  of  prison  manage- 
ment at  Lansing,  where  he  is  accomplish- 
ing wonders  with  his  splendid  sense, 
knowledge  of  men,  and  humanity. 

"He  is  foolish  about  it,"  says  the 
Governor  proudly.  "And  he  should  be, 
for  he  has  revolutionized  the  penitentiary. 
Better  food  is  served  the  men;  he  has 
provided  better  quarters  and  better  food 
in  the  insane  wards,  with  three  meals  a 
day  instead  of  two,  resulting  in  the  return 
to  work  of  nearly  half  of  the  insane  pa- 
tients; prisoners  working  in  the  shops 
and  mines  are  given  two  hours  a  week  for 
outdoor  recreation,  when  'silence'  is  re- 
n)Oved;  the  number  of  inmates  of  the 
hospital  has  been  reduced  more  than  half, 
giving  to  the  state  vastly  more  labor  from 
the  men;  not  a  single  new  case  of  tuber- 
culosis has  appeared  in  a  year." 

The  penitentiary  gives  economic  returns 
before  undreamed  of  to  the  state.  The 
brick  plant,  employing  half  the  number 
of  men  it  had  before,  now  doubles  profits. 
It  now  turns  out  half  a  million  brick  a 
month,  and  the  prison  mine  is  producing 
$15,000  worth  of  coal  every  month.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  managed  mines  in  the 
West,  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  with 
safety  appliances.  The  twine  plant  pays 
a  considerable  profit  to  the  state.  A  dairy 
herd  now  furnishes  all  the  milk  for  the 
prisoners'  use  and  saves  more  than  $1,000 
per  year.  Vast  quantities  of  food  pro- 
ducts have  cheapened  the  cost  as  well  as 
improved  the  condition  of  prisoner  main- 
tenance. 

Stripes  are  reserved  for  extreme  punish- 
ment; caps  may  be  worn  at  the  angle 
individuality  dictates;  the  lockstep  is  a 
vanished  night-mare;  uniformity  is  ban- 
ished. Three  hundred  and  twenty  men 
attend  the  prison  school,  400  voluntarily 
attend  the  night  school,  in  15  months  the 
membership  of  the  Prison  Church  has 
grown  from  60  to  260  voluntary  members. 
Preparations   are  afoot   for   raisw\%  ^3B«. 
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institution's  own  tobacco  leaf  and  broom 
corn.  And  the  Governor  has  conceived 
an  idea  that  it  is  not  right  to  make  money 
out  of  crime,  so  his  scheme  is  to  divide 
proceeds,  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  an- 
ually,  among  the  unfortunate  wives  and 
families  of  the  prisoners. 

The  Guaranty  Bank  Act,  which  went 
through  the  last  legislature  but  one, 
guarantees  to  bank  depositors  a  security 
they  never  had  before.  Eight  hundred 
state  banks,  with  more  than  J8oo,ooo,ooo 
in  deposits,  comply  with  it,  not  because 
they  are  compelled  to  do  so,  but  because 
they  would  not  now  have  depositors  other- 
wise. Under  the  management  of  J.  N. 
Dooley,  State  Bank  Commissioner,  the 
new  idea  is  to  put  up  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  total  deposits  in  public  bonds,  the 
interest  going  to  the  banks  as  though  in 
the  vaults.  These  bonds  may  be  sold  in 
case  of  necessity  to  recoup  the  possible 
loss  to  depositors.  The  Governor,  in  the 
wind-up  of  the  fight  for  this  bill,  went 
himself  before  the  senate,  argued  and 
labored,  and  got  the  bill  passed.  An 
information  bureau  to  advise  prospective 
investors  in  the  proper  worth  of  stocks 
and  bonds  saved  the  people  of  Kansas 
more  than  $1,000,000  the  last  year. 

Governor  Stubbs  cleaned  out  the  state 
grain  department.  The  delinquent  officers 
were  not  only  impeached  but  criminal 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  them, 
and  civil  suits  to  recover  shortages.  The 
force  of  the  grain  department  was  reduced ; 
the  padded  pay-roll  was  purged  of  straw 
men.  The  year  before  Governor  Stubbs 
came  in,  the  expenditures  exceeded  re- 
ceipts by  $26,000;  in  his  first  year  of 
office,  they  exceeded  by  $1 1. 

The  Governor  modestly  attributes  the 
success  of  these  changes  to  the  men  he  has 
chosen;  yet  not  too  modestly  he  reiterates 
that  he  knows  a  man  for  a  job  when  he 
sees  him. 

Here  is  part  of  his  platform: 

We  declare  for  the  following  policies; 

(A)  To  submit  to  the  people  in  the  election 
of  1912  a  constitutional  amendment  giving 
the  people  the  power  to  recall  officers  of  city, 
county,  and  state  governments,  whom  they 
believe  to  be  derelict  or  unfaithful,  under 
procedure  similar  to  that  now  granted  to  cities 


of  the  first  class  adopting  the  commission  form 
of  government,  and  to  give  the  recall  promptly 
to  the  people  upon  every  officer  under  legisla- 
tive authority. 

(B)  To  submit  to  the  people  of  Kansas  a 
constitutional  amendment  in  1912  giving  them 
the  right  to  initiate  legislation  and  to  vote  upon 
certain  legislative  enactments,  with  a  5  per 
cent,  petition  for  a  referendum  vote. 

The  main  issue  during  the  last  campaign 
was  the  public  utilities  law: 

In  campaign  speeches,  Stubbs  takes  off 
his  coat  and  goes  after  his  subject  in  his 
shirt  sleeves.  His  manner  on  the  stump 
is  not  that  of  a  conventional  after-dinner 
speaker  nor  is  his  language  that  of  a 
grammarian.  He  has  no  idea  of  what 
dramatic  ability  means.  His  speech  and 
his  manner  are  homely,  but  both  are 
unforgetable. 

"  r  ve  been  Governor  now  for  four  years ; 
almost  four  years  —  not  quite.  I  told  you 
1  would  do  what  was  right.  If  I  haven't, 
kick  me  out  now,  and  put  in  the  other 
fellow." 

That  is  the  way  he  says  it.  He  is  the 
most  popular  speaker  in  Kansas  with  the 
possible  exception  of  oratorical  Victor 
Murdock.    His  sincerity  carries. 

Stubbs  knows  little  of  parliamentary 
usage  and  cares  less.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Republican  convention  in  Wichita 
once  when  some  one  made  a  motion  that 
was  quickly  seconded.  "Alright,"  bel- 
lowed Stubbs.  "All  in  favor  —  just  a 
minute,  just  a  minute,"  he  interpolated 
to  someone  on  the  side  who  was  clamor- 
ing for  remarks,  "All  in  favor,  aye.  All 
opposed,  no.  The  ayes  have  it.  Now 
what  is  it  you  want  over  there?" 

During  the  state  convention  in  which 
was  fought  the  bitter  fight  against  Curtis, 
he  was  chairman.  For  four  years  Curtis 
had  been  jibing  and  jeering  at  Stubbs  from 
afar,  for  he  knew  Stubbs  only  casually. 
It  was  Curtis's  last  stand.  In  the  con- 
vention he  represented  the  forlorn  hope, 
but  he  is  a  finished  parliamentarian,  an^ 
he  played  off  his  tactics  and  sparred  for 
position.  This  was  fake  fighting  to 
Stubbs;  he  knew  Curtis  had  only  agility 
and  adroitness  against  his  own  bull 
strength.  He  waited  till  Curtis  made 
some    inconsequential    motion,    then    he 


GOVERNOR  W.  R.  STUBBS 

WHOSE   BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION  MAS  DRIVEN  THE  CET-RICH-QUICK    PROMOTERS  FROM  THI 

STATE,  THUS  SAVING  THE  PEOPLE  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS   EVERY   YEAR;   HE  HAS  DOUBLED 

THE    EFFICIENCY   OF   THE   STATE    INSTITUTIONS   AND  GREATLY  REDUCED  THEIH  COST 
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A  HAILKOAU  bUILDER  IN  POLITICS 


»  SIUBBS.  AS  ACONTRACTOR,  BLiLl 
OUT  me  WbST.      Mt  MADE  A  REPUTATION  A^ 

emploveo  great  numbers    of  men   and 

he  was  chosen  governor  of    kansas,    h 

The  state  —  president  of  the  Lawrence  national  bank  and  of  a  chain  of  state 

banks.    he  is  now  directing  the  affairs  of  kansas  just  as  he  built  railroads  and 

PIKfcCTED  BANKS  — AS   A   BLSINbS». 


THOUSANDS  OF  MILES  OF  RAILROAD  THl 
,  DRIVING  AND  EFFICIENT  BUSINESS  MAI 
WHO  HANDLED  MILLIONS  OF  MONET. 
E     WAS     ONE     OF     THE    LEADING    BANK! 


came  loptng  down  the  platform  to  Curtis 
like  a  cat  to  gloat  over  its  prey. 

"The  gentleman's  motion  is  out  of 
order.  The  ayes?  —  the  ayes  have  it. 
No  noes.  The  committee  is  named.  I 
have  it  here  in  my  pocket"  —and  out  it 
came.  "Ha!  Ha!  Ha!"  he  laughed  that 
horrible,  maniacal  laugh  that  is  famous 
over  the  state.  Stubbs  smashed  Curtis 
out  of  the  convention  with  that  laugh. 

Stubbs  grins  often;  he  doesn't  lose  his 


temper  —  though  he  is  as  bull-headed  as 
a  mule.  About  eight  o'clock  the  morning 
after  he  had  fought  the  all-night  fight 
which  won  the  direct  primary  from  the 
machine,  he  was  crossing  Kansas  Avenue 
with  his  secretary.  Dave  Leahy,  on  his 
way  to  a  restaurant  for  breakfast.  An 
automobile  came  whizzing  down  on  them 
and  Leahy  jumped,  as  almost  any  man 
would.  Stubbs  looked  up  and.  seeing 
that  the  car  was  driven  by  Dave  Mulvane. 


the  leader  of  the  whipped  political  machine, 
he  stood  stock  still.  Both  men  grinned, 
but  Mulvane  turned  out  and  gave  Stubbs 
the  right  of  way. 

George  Gould  had  experience  of  his 
stubbornness  when  Stubbs  wanted  the 
murderous  Central  Branch  tracks  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  in  Kansas  set  in  order. 
Stubbs  sent  a  telegram  to  Gould  saying  that 
he  would  put  the  railroad  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  unless  the  tracks  were  fixed. 
Vice-President  Clark  of  the  road  ap- 
peared in  Topeka  with  a  retinue,  look  up 
quarters  in  the  State  House  and  asked 
what  was  wanted  of  them.  "Fix  the 
tracks,"  said  the  Governor.  Qark 
sparred,  and  Stubbs  took  the  train  to 
New  ^'ork  and  invited  Gould  to  come  to 
see  him  at  his  room  in  the  Waldorf.  He 
didn't  propose  going  to  see  Gould.  The 
railroad  president  came.  "We  must  have 
a  stenographer  take  down  what  we  say." 
said  Stubbs.  "No,"  said  Gould.  "Yes." 
said  Stubbs,  and  the  stenographer  ap- 
peared. Gould  balked  at  Stubbs's  demand 
that  he  should  tell  what  the  underwriting 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific's  $28,000,000  loan 
would  cost,  so  that  the  loan  could  go  back 
into  the  property.  "  Yes"  —  "  No" 
"Yes"  —  it  went  again.     Stubbs  wottj 

I  he  Governor's  sense  of  fair 
showed  itself  during  the  coal  strike  in 
southwestern  Kansas  when  35,000  miners 
were  on  strike  for  higher  pay.  The  coal 
operators  wanted  to  import  some  Ala- 
bama Negroes  to  take  the  place  of  the 
strikers  and  asked  that  the  state  militia  be 
sent  to  the  mining  camps.  Stubbs  re- 
fused the  request  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  miners 
to  accept  terms.  At  the  same  time  he 
told  the  miners  that  if  they  caused  any 
trouble  to  properly  he  would  send  the 
militia  after  them.  The  result  was  that 
though  the  strike  continued  five  months, 
not  one  blow  was  struck.  Both  sides 
equally  feared  and  respected  the  Governor. 

So  Kansas  hails  the  controversial  fighter 
who  went  into  the  1905  convention  jeered 
at  for  a  fool.  They  now  know  what  he  is. 
He  has  become  the  most  prominent 
Tigure  in  his  state,  and  when  he  feels  that 
he  has  done  all  there  that  he  can  do,  lei 
the  larger  territory  beyotvd  •«i\.(A\  <si\\ 


THE   UNKNOWN  WONDERS  OF  OUR 
NATIONAL   PARKS 


THE  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colo- 
rado, the  Yellowstone  and 
Yosemite  Parks,  and  the  Big 
Trees  are  well  known  by  name 
and  by  pictures,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Americans  are  gaining 
the  understanding  which  comes  with 
actually  seeing  these  wonders  of  nature. 
But  few  people  even  know  of  the  other 
nine  parks,  some  of  which  contain  scenery 
as  inspiring  and  unusual  as  that  of  the 
Yellowstone  or  the  Yosemite.  The 
average  acquaintance  does  not  include 
a  person  who  knows  anything  of  the 
sixty-three  living  glaciers  and  the  count- 
less snow  clad  peaks  of  the  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park,  the  top  of  the  continent  in 
Montana,  from  which  the  waters  run 
into  the  Arctic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Pacific.  Mt.  Rainier,  the  great  vol- 
canic mountain  between  Seattle  and  Ta- 
coma,  is  well  known  — from  a  distance  — 
but  even  the  name  of  Crater  Lake,  nestled 
in  the  centre  of  that  great  Mt.  Mazama 
which  caved  in,  is  almost  unheard.  Yet 
there  are  few  natural  phenomena  more 
worth  seeing.  The  General  Grant  and 
Sequoia  National  Parks  in  California 
preserve  perhaps  the  oldest  living  things 
in  the  world — the  big  trees;  and  the 
Mesa  Verde  Park  in  Arizona  holds  the 
earliest  traces  of  human  life  in  this 
country,  the  ruins  of  the  homes  of  the 
cliff  dwellers. 

These  cliff  dwellings  were  in  ruins  three 
hundred  years  ago  when  the  Spaniards  first 
saw  them;  but  they  still  retain  many  evi- 


dences of  a  well  developed  art  of  living  — 
the  masonry  of  their  houses  shows  that 
they  had  engineering  skill;  their  pottery 
gives  proof  of  an  advanced  artistic  taste; 
and  the  remains  upon  the  mesas  above 
their  dwellings  show  that  they  tilled  the 
soil  successfully.  Few  more  picturesque 
rides  can  be  found  than  those  that  lead  up 
the  narrow  trails  to  these  cliff  homes.  The 
principal  ruin  is  the  Cliff  Palace,  300  feet 
long,  that  contains  300  living  rooms  and 
many  larger  assembly  rooms  that  were 
used  for  tribal  councils  and  for  religious 
ceremonies.  The  park  contains  at  least 
375  cliff  houses. 

But  the  care  of  the  parks  has  been 
neglected  by  the  Government  as  their  true 
worth  (with  perhaps  the  three  exceptions 
noticed  above)  has  been  unappreciated 
by  the  public.  For  the  last  forty  years 
parks  have  been  created  and  maintained 
by  acts  of  Congress  without  much  of  any 
system.  But  the  twelve  existing  parks, 
with  their  nearly  five  million  acres,  the 
forty-one  national  monuments,  and  such 
proposed  reservations  as  the  Park  of 
Living  Volcanoes  in  Hawaii,  are  important 
enough  now  to  merit  more  attention  from, 
the  Government  as  well  as  from  the 
public. 

In  this  Hawaiian  park,  for  example,  are 
the  wonderful  active  volcano  of  Kilauea, 
with  its  seething  caldron  1,000  feet  in 
diameter;  Mauna  Loa,  that  towers  13,675 
feet  to  its  crest  where  is  the  still  active 
crater  of  Mokuaweoweo;  Mauna  Kea,  200 
feet  higher;  and   the  extinct    Haleakala, 
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IN  THE  LAKE-DOTTED  GL\CIER  PARK 

=   WATEH*   Flow   TO   THE    PACtFPC,   TO   THE   GULF   OF   MtMC 
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LAKE  MCDONALD  IN  THE  GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 
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FANTASTIC  LAVA  SHAPIES  ON    KILAL'EA 
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A  FISSURE  ON   KILAUEA 

CALLCD  THB  tAFETY  VALVB  OF  THI  PAaf  IC  BECAUSE  IT  HAS  NEVEI  ENDANGERED 
VOtTANO  WITH  A  HOTEL  OM  TWE  BRINK  OF  trs  CtXIKk. 
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Hioiobi  ilKUclroiiPubd.hini  Co. 
THE  CLIFF  PALACE  IN  THE   MtSA  VfcRDt  NATIONAL    PARK 
^L                                                                                    THE  OLDEST  SrC«  Ol    I1UM*N    UFE  JH    AMERICA 

H       whose  bowl  is  seven  miles  in  diameter —     cier  which    spreads  fan-shape    from    its 

^1       the   largest    known  extinct   crater  in  the      sourceonthecrest  of  Glacier  Mountain  for 

^1       world.     Haleakala's  rim  rises   10,000  feet      a  distance  of  five  miles  and  then  pours  its 

^M       above  the  sea  level,  and  its  crater  floor  is     melted  ice  over  two  waterfalls  into  the  lake 

^H       sunk  2,500  feet  below  the  rim.                          5.000  feet  below.     The  Wilber  Mountain 

^1           In  the  Crater  Lake  park  is  a  lake,  2,000     Glacier  towers   1.000  feet    above    Iceberg 

^P       feet  deep,    surrounded  by  the  sheer  cliff     Lake  and  drops  from  its  frozen  lips  great 

^        walls  of  an  extinct  volcanic  cone,  a  thou-      masses   of   ice   that    grind    against   each 

sand  feet  in  height,  fed  by  no  streams  but     other  in   the  water  with  a   sound   thai 

only  from  the  snows  that  melt  from  its     goes  wailing  down  the  canftns. 

own  sides,  feeding  no  known  streams,  a         But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  parks 

wondrous,   lonely,    and    serene    body   of     are  dedicated  to  public  use  and  enjoyment, 

transparent  blue  water  set  in  the  inverted     they  do  not  as  yet  really  fulfil  thefr  mis- 

peak   of   what   was    once    probably    the     sion.    The  development  and  maintenance 

greatest  mountain  in  Oregon.                            of  the  parks  could  be  greatly  improved. 

In  the  Glacier  National  Park,  one  of  the        The  Secretary  of  the   Interior,  in  his 
largest  of  the  ice-fields  is  the  Sperry  Gla-     report  to  Congress,  says:                              ,, 

:  UNKNOWN  WONDERS  OF  OUR  NATlOf^Al  ^XRK! 


"At  present  each  of  these  parks  is  a 
\  separate  and  distinct  unit  for  adminis- 
f  trative  purposes.  The  only  general  super- 
I  vision  which  is  possible  is  that  obtained 
'  by    referring    matters    relating    to    the 

national  parks  to  the  same  officials  in  the 
I  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
t  Separate  appropriations  are  made  for 
I  each  park  and  the  employment  of  a  com- 
I  mon    supervising   and   directing   force   is 

impossible.  Many  of  the  problems  in 
I  park  management  are  the  same  in  all  the 

national  parks,  and  a  great  gain  would  be 
I  obtained  and  substantial  economies  could 

be  effected  if  the  national  parks  and 
I  reservations  were  grouped  together  under 
I  a  single  administrative  bureau.    .Bills  to 

create  a  bureau  of  national   parks   have 
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heretofore  been  introduced  in  Congress, 
and  in  my  judgment  they  should  imme- 
diately receive  careful  consideration  so 
that  proper  legislation  for  this  purpose  may 
be  enacted.  Adequate  appropriation 
should  also  be  made  for  the  development 
.of  these  pleasure  grounds  of  the  people. 
especially  through  the  construction  of 
ruads  and  trails,  and  their  proper  care  and 
maintenance." 

As  the  Government  and  the  raiirnad^ 
are  making  the  parks  more  easily  visited 
Americans  will  more  and  more  get  the 
habit  of  seeing  these  "dramatic"  points 
of  American  scenery  before  going  else- 
where —  not  as  a  patriotic  duty  but  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  in  natural  scenery 
worth  while. 


HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  MOSQUITOES 

WAYS   TO   KILL   THEM   AND   WAYS   TO    KEEP   THEM   OUT  OF   HOUSES   AND 
OUT   OF   COMMUNITIES 


FRANK  PARKER  STOCKBRIDGE 


SCIENCE  has  definitely  fixed 
upon  the  mosquito  the  respon- 
sibility for  every  case  of  malaria 
and  for  every  case  of  yellow 
fever.  Even  the  varieties  of 
mosquito  that  do  not  carry  the  para- 
sites of  these  diseases  are  recognized  as 
being  important  contributors  to  the  in- 
crease of  nervous  affections.  The  mosquito 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  merely  a  nuisance, 
and  the  resources  of  states,  counties,  and 
municipalities  have  been  brought  to  bear  in 
the  effort  to  exterminate  it. 

It  is  easy  to  get  rid  of  mosquitoes. 
There  are  few  sections  of  the  United 
States  that  are  entirely  free  from  them. 
The  largest  and  most  numerous  varieties 
prevail  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  These 
are  the  "Jersey  mosquitoes"  which  have 


given  that  state  an  unenviable  reputation. 
They  breed  in  the  salt  marshes  all  the 
way  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  where- 
ever  a  fresh  water  stream  dilutes  the 
ocean  saltiness  sufficiently  to  attract  the 
mosquito,  which  will  not  lay  its  eggs  in 
undiluted  salt  water.  But  the  salt  manh 
mosquito,  although  capable  of  causing 
the  most  intense  annoyance,  is  not  so 
dangerous  as  some  of  the  fresh  water 
varieties.  The  malaria  (Anopheles)  mos- 
quito breeds  only  in  fresh  water  pools 
and  the"Stcgomyia"  variety  (which  is  the 
carrier  of  yellow  fever)  propagates  its 
kind  in  any  stagnant  body  of  water,  even 
in  the  houses.  The  commonest  of  all 
mosquitoes,  the  "Culex."  of  which  fifty- 
seven  varieties  are  known,  also  breeds 
wherever  water  stands. 
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Protection  from  the  mosquito  would 
be  almost  impossible  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  commonest  varieties  never  travel 
more  than  one  hundred  feel  or  so  from  the 
place  where  they  were  hatched.  When 
driven  by  strong  winds,  the  big  striped- 
legged  "Jersey  mosquitoes"  sometimes 
travel  miles  from  the  marshes  in  which 
they  were  bred,  but  so  thoroughly  have 
the  slates  and  localities  in  which  the  worst 
of  these  marshes  are  located  gone  at  the 
work  of  extermination  that  it  is  a  question 


of  but  a  short  time  when  this  particular 
form  of  the  pest  will  not  be  a  serious  factor 
in  the  mosquito  problem.  The  real  prob- 
lem is  for  the  individual  householder,  or, 
at  most,  the  immediate  communitv  to 
solve. 

It  is  easy  to  rid  a  house  of  mosquitoes, 
only  a  little  more  difficult  to  keep  them  out, 
and  far  from  a  Herculean  task  to  prevent 
new  broods  from  arising.  Nor  is  it  im- 
possible to  keep  from  being  bitten,  even 
when  mosquitoes  are  fairh'  thick. 


If  bitten  by  a  mosquito,  moisten  a  piece 
of  toilet  soap  and  rub  it  on  the  bite.  This 
is  the  advice  given  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard. 
Chief  Entomologist  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  has  made 
extensive  researches  into  the  habits  of  the 
mosquito.  Dr.  Howard  also  recommends, 
as  the  most  effective  application  for 
keeping  mosquitoes  away  from  one's 
person,  nibbing  the  hands  and  face  with 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  each  of  oil  of 
Citronella  and  spirits  of  camphor  with  one 
part  of  oil  of  cedar.  "A  few  drops  of  this 
mixture  on  a  towel  hung  over  the  head  of 
the  bed  will  keep  the  aimmon  houst^ 
mosquitoes  away,"  says  Dr.  Howard. 
"A  few  drops  on  the  hands  and  face  will 
keep  them  away  for  hours.  The  evapora- 
tion of  the  mixture  may  be  retarded  b> 
mixing  it  with  castor  oil  or  liquid  vaseline." 

Ridding  a  house  of  mosquitoes  may  be 
accomplished  by  catching  the  individual 
mosquitoes  and  by  fumigation,  provided 
there  is  effectual  screening  and  full  pre- 
cautions taken  to  prevent  others  from 
breeding  in  the  house.  While  some  varie- 
lies  of  mosquito,  including  the  yellow 
fever  varieties,  bite  more  freely  in  the  day 
time  than  at  night,  most  of  them  are 
active  only  after  dark.     It  is  easy  to  find 


them  on  the  ceiling  or  light-colored  walH 
and  they  can  be  caught  by  means  of  i 
shallow  tin  can  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
pole  and  containing  a  teaspoonful  of 
kerosene.  One  must  catch  every  mos- 
quito in  the  rcM>m.  lo  insure  a  good  night's 
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quito  in  the  room  to  insure  a  good  night's 
rest,  if  the  cup  is  pressed  against  the 
ceiling  so  as  to  inclose  the  mosquito  the 
insect,  attempting  to  fly,  will  be  caught  in 
the  kerosene  and  killed.  A  mosquito  trap 
used  in  India  consists  of  a  box  lined  with 
dark  cloth  and  with  a  hinged  door  at  one 
end.  This  is  placed  in  a  dark  comer  of 
the  room,  as  mosquitoes  always  seek  a 
cool,  shady  place  in  which  to  rest.  If 
driven  out  of  all  other  dark  places  they 
will  gather  during  the  day  in  this  box 
which  can  then  be  closed  and  the  mos- 
quitoes killed  by  pouring  a  teaspoonful 
of  benzine  through  a  hoje. 

The  most  effective  way  of  killing  all  the 
mosquitoes  in  a  house,  however,  is  by 
fumigation.  Tests  made  by  various  ex- 
perimenters indicate  that  the  ordinary 
pyrethrum,  or  "Persian  insect  powder," 
if  pure  and  reasonably  fresh,  is  the  best 
fumigant  for  this  pur|X)se.  If  heaped 
up  in  a  cone  and  lighted  at  the  top,  this 
powder  will  bum  slowly  and  give  out  a 
dense  smoke,  or  it  may  be  moistened  and 
molded  into  cones  which  will  burn  readily 
after  drying  with  less  waste  of  powder. 
The  smoke  stupifies  the  mosquitoes  which 
must  be  swept  up  and  burned  after  the 
fumigation.  It  takes  about  a  pound  of 
insect  powder  for  every  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  interior  space.  Another  effective 
fumigant,  known  as  "Mimms  Culicide," 
is  made  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  car- 
bolic acid  crystals  and  gum  camphor. 
The  melted  crystals  are  poured  slowly 
over  the  gum,  which  is  absorbed,  and  the 
result  is  a  clear  liquid  which  may  be  kept 
some  time  in  tight  jars.  Three  ounces 
of  this  Culicide  piaced'over  a  lamp  or 
other  moderate  heat,  Vill  give  off  sufficient 
vapor  to  kill  all  the  mosquitoes  in  an  or- 
dinary sized  room. 

Screens  for  mosquitoes  must  be  abso- 
lutely tight  anif  with  a  mesh  of  not  less 
than  twenty^  *to  the  inch.  A  mesh  of 
fifteen  to  the  inch  will  admit  the  smaller 
varieties  of  house  mosquitoes. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  relief  from 
mosquitoes,  however,  without  the  de- 
stmction  of  their  breeding  places,  and  these 
breeding  places  may  be  any  place  where 
water  can  accumulate  and  stand  for  a  few 
days.    And  it  is  in  the  discovery  of  these 


breeding  places,  rather  than  in  their 
destruction  or  sterilization,  that  the  in- 
genuity of  the  householder  who  wishes  to 
free  his  home  from  the  tiny  pests  will 
be  most  severely  taxed.  It  is  compara- 
tively simple  to  drain  a  marshy  spot  in 
the  lawn  or  garden,  or  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  a  fish-pond  or  fountain  is  a  good  place 
for  mosquitoes  to  lay  their  eggs,  but  it 
does  not  occur  to  the  average  individual 
until  his  attention  is  sharply  drawn  to  it 
that  there  is  no  body  of  water  too  small 
to  furnish  a  nursery  for  the  infant  mos- 
quito. Large  broods  have  been  found 
to  be  produced  from  rain  water  puddles 
in  hoofprints  by  the  roadside.  A  little 
used  horse-trough  is  a  very  common 
source  of  mosquitoes.  Chicken  pans  in 
poultry  yards,  the  water  cup  standing 
on  the  frame  of  the  grindstone,  and  even 
the  water  that  accumulates  in  garden 
furrows,  especially  where  the  soil  is  clayey, 
may  produce  mosquitoes  in  myriads. 
Houses  that  have  been  carefully  searched 
have  still  been  infested  with  mosquitoes 
until  the  source  was  found  in  water 
pitchers  in  unused  guest  rooms.  Mos- 
quitoes have  been  known  to  breed  in 
flower  vases  in  which  the  water  was  not 
frequently  changed.  It  is  customary  to 
attribute  the  presence  of  mosquitoes 
to  swamps  or  ponds  in  the  near  neigh- 
borhood, but  more  often  the  cause  will  be 
found  in  a  discarded  tomato  can  in  the 
back  yard  or  in  some  overlooked  recep- 
tacle for  water  in  the  cellar.  Every  effort 
to  exterminate  the  mosquito  in  one  of  the 
large  state  hospitals  failed  until,  in  a  dark 
comer  of  an  unused  cellar,  the  investi- 
gators came  across  a  half  barrel  partly 
filled  with  water.  In  another  case  the 
mosquitoes  in  a  house  originated  in  a  beer 
bottle  partly  filled  with  water  in  the  cellar, 
and  Dr.  Howard  reports  a  veritable 
plague  of  mosquitoes  that  was  traced  to  a 
case  of  empty  beer  bottles  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  back  yard.  Mosquito  larvae 
have  also  been  known  to  breed  in  the 
holy  water  fonts  in  churches,  while  in 
one  house  where  every  |X)ssible  breeding 
place  had  been,  it  was  thought,  discov- 
ered and  drained,  they  were  found  to 
originate  in  the  water  tank  of  an  acetylene 
gas    machine.     Fire    buckets,   tx^^gxv^T^.'Sk 
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of  broken  bottles  placed  on  top  of  stone 
walls,  disused  wells,  open  ditches  by  the 
roadside,  sewer  catch  basins,  old  boxes 
and  cans  thrown  on  the  dump  heap, 
unscreened  water  tanks,  rain  water  barrels 
and  cesspools  —  in  short,  any  place  where 
half  a  pint  of  water  or  even  less  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  ten  days  or  more,  becomes 
the  mosquito's  breeding  place.  The  only 
exception  is  the  aquarium,  for  gold  fish 
and  almost  all  kinds  of  fresh  water  fish 
eat  the  young  mosquitoes  as  fast  as  they 
are  hatched. 

Since  mosquitoes  breed  only  in  stand- 
ing water  their  elimination  is  a  matter 
only  of  finding  the  possible  breeding  places. 
Once  these  are  found  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  keep  mosquitoes  down.  Every  re- 
ceptacle that  can  contain  water  should 
be  emptied  and  so  placed  that  it  will  not 
fill  again  the  next  time  it  rains.  If  it  is 
a  tank  or  barrel  or  cistern'  which  must  be 
kept  filled,  it  is  easy  to  fit  it  with  a  tight 
screen  cover  that  will  keep  out  the  female 
mosquito  that  is  looking  for  a  place  to 
lay  her  eggs.  The  draining  of  marshes 
and  useless  ponds  is  usually  comparatively 
easy,  but  where  this  is  impossible  the 
application  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  kerosene  oil 
will  kill  all  the  immature  mosquitoes  thac 
may  be  present  and  keep  the  adult  mos- 
quitoes from  depositing  their  eggs.  The 
oil  must  be  so  applied  that  it  will  spread 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  water.  This 
can  be  done  by  pouring  small  quantities 
at  intcr\'als  around  the  edge  or  by  spray- 
ing marshy  areas  with  any  kind  of  a  spray- 
ing device  such  as  is  used  in  orchards. 
The  oil  forms  a  thin  film  that  prevents 
the  young  mosquito  from  coming  to  the 
surface  to  breathe.  If  the  body  of  water 
be  a  large  one  a  heavy  wind  will  sometimes 
break  the  film  of  oil  and  in  a  few  sunshiny 
days  much  of  the  oil  will  evaporate.  Fre- 
quent attention  and  a  very  little  kerosene 
will,  however,  keep  a  good-sized  farm 
entirely  free  from  mosquitoes  all  summer. 
( )ne  ounce  of  kerosene  is  sufficient  for 
fifteen  square  feet  of  water  surface. 

The  common  mosquito  requires  but 
ten  days  for  development  from  the  laying 
of  the  egg  to  the  final  hatching  of  the  full- 
fiedged,    biting    mosquito.    The    malaria 


mosquito  takes  about  twenty-one  days 
from  egg  to  adult.  Water  that  stands 
exposed  less  than  ten  days,  therefore, .  is 
not  dangerous,  but  a  large  brood  of  mos- 
quitoes may  be  hatched  in  a  roadside 
puddle  that  completely  evaporates  in  two 
weeks.  Very  often  depressions  that  hold 
water  temporarily  go  unnoticed  by  reason 
of  high  grass  that  surrounds  them,  and  this 
is  frequently  the  case  in  city  parks,  which 
are  the  most  prolific  sources  of  mosquitoes 
in  most  Northern  cities. 

The  common  inland  mosquito  deposits 
its  eggs,  250  to  400  at  one  time,  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  night.  The  mass 
of  eggs  is  held  firmly  together  and  floats 
like  a  small  raft.  The  eggs  hatch  in  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  hours,  producing  the 
larvae  —  the  "wrigglers"  often  seen  in 
rain-water  barrels  and  cisterns.  When 
fully  grown,  which  is  within  a  few  days, 
they  are  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  long 
and  move  through  the  water  with  a  rapid, 
jerky  motion,  coming  to  the  surface  to 
breathe  every  minute  or  two.  In  from 
eight  to  ten  days  the  larvae  pass  into  the 
pupa  stage,  in  which  the  head  is  apparently 
greatly  increased  in  size.  In  from  two 
to  three  days  the  full-fledged  mosquito 
bursts  through  the  pupa-case  and  flies 
away  on  its  quest  for  blood. 

Easily  the  most  annoying  of  all  mos- 
quitoes is  the  huge  striped-legged  "Jersey 
mosquito"  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The 
first  efforts  toward  eliminating  this  par- 
ticular variety  were  begun  in  1905  by  Dr. 
Alvah  H.  Doty,  Health  Officer  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  for  many  years.  Staten 
Island,  in  New  York  Harbor,  on  which 
the  Quarantine  Station  is  located,  is 
bordered  by  salt  marshes  in  which  in- 
numerable mosquitoes  developed  and  made 
almost  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  island 
uninhabitable  for  persons  sensitive  to 
mosquito  bites.  Doctor  Doty's  method 
was  that  of  drainage  and  oiling.  Ditches 
which  drained  the  marshes  on  both  sides 
of  the  island  were  dug  and  at  frequent 
intervals  kerosene  oil  was  sprinkled  over 
all  the  undrained  or  undrainable  portions. 
The  result  was  a  real  decrease  in  the 
number  of  mosquitoes,  and  after  three  years 
of  this  work  the  demand  for  porch  screens 
on  Staten  Island  began  to  fall  off. 
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To  Doctor  Doty  must  be  given  the 
credit  for  having  pointed  the  way  to 
mosquito  extermination.  In  New  Jersey 
they  followed  his  Staten  Island  demonstra- 
tions so  that  in  the  next  seven  years 
considerably  more  than  half  of  the  salt 
marshes  had  been  ditched  and  drained 
with  a  result,  according  to  competent 
observers,  of  reducing  the  annual  mos- 
quito output  more  than  80  per  cent. 

The  method  of  ditching  is  simplicity 
itself.  The  soft  earth  of  the  marshes  is  as 
easy  to  cut  as  so  much  butter.  Most 
of  the  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Jesse 
P.  Manahan,  of  Red  Bank,  with  machines 
of  his  own  invention:  a  hand  cutter,  with 
which  two  men  can  dig  $00  feet  of  ditch, 
ten  inches  wide  and  thirty  inches  deep, 
in  a  day;  and  a  power  digger  operated 
by  a  gasolene  engine  that  can  do  a  mile 
of  the  same  sized  trench  in  a  working  day. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Newark  and  Jersey  City, 
oil  has  also  been  used  on  the  marshes 
at  the  expense  of  persons  interested  in 
reclaiming  the  marsh  land,  but  even  in 
sections  where  only  drainage  has  been 
used  the  effect  has  been  almost  magical. 
No  exact  statistics  are  available,  but 
thousands  of  acres  of  useless  marsh  land 
have  been  reclaimed  and  now  produce  a 
large  tonnage  per  acre  of  excellent  hay, 
and  the  only  mosquitoes  now  regarded 
as  a  serious  menace  in  Northern  New 
Jersey  are  those  that  are  found  every- 
where else  in  the  United  States  —  the 
fresh  water  varieties.  Similar  ditching 
and  draining  has  been  undertaken  by  other 
states,  notably  G>nnecticut  and  South 
Carolina,  and  by  many  isolated  counties 
and  individual  land  owners  in  other  states. 
A  similar  method  of  draining  fresh  water 
swamps  has  been  adopted  in  several  inland 
states. 

That  most  of  the  mosquitoes  in  cities 
are  developed  in  the  cities  themselves 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated.  The 
report  for  191 1  of  the  mosquito  inspec- 
tions in  Newark,  N.  J.,  shows  that,  in 
^".  9»777  house-to-house  inspections  were 
made  in  that  town.  Thirty-five  hundred 
sewer  catch  basins  were  oiled  once  every 
fifteen  days  during  the  summer.  The  in- 
spectors found  638  rain-water  barrels,  12$ 
rain  water  pools,  49  unused  tannery  vats, 


10  fire  tanks,  12  manure  pits,  19  cisterns, 
28  cellar  foundations,  and  16  sewer  basins 
on  private  property,  all  breeding  mosqui- 
toes. And  these  do  not  take  into  account 
the  minor  and  much  more  numerous 
breeding  places  inside  of  buildings  them- 
selves. All  these  breeding  places,  as  soon 
as  found,  were  treated  with  kerosene. 
This  work  was  in  addition  to  the  city's 
own  share  of  the  ditching  and  draining  of 
the  salt  marshes. 

A  very  complete  municipal  campaign 
against  the  malaria  mosquito  was  begun 
several  years  ago  in  the  progressive  little 
city  of  Hartsville,  S.  C,  and  has  been 
continued  annually  ever  since.  The 
methods  employed  in  Hartsville  may  be 
very  easily  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  any  community .  The  board  of  health 
first  published  a  circular  pointing  out  the 
danger  of  mosquitoes  and  recommending 
screening  and  constant  supervision  of 
premises  to  prevent  their  breeding.  This 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  house- 
holder. Then  the  town  council  made  a 
survey  of  the  entire  city,  drained  a  few 
low  places  where  rain  water  was  accus- 
tomed to  accumulate,  and  inaugurated  a 
system  of  weekly  inspection  of  all  premises 
and  ditches  in  town,  putting  kerosene  oil 
regularly  upon  any  water  which  could 
not  be  drained  or  emptied.  They  quickly 
found  that  most  of  the  mosquitoes  were 
being  bred  in  the  back  yards,  and  the 
importance  of  preventing  water  from 
standing  was  again  emphasized  to  the 
individual  citizens.  Though  statistics  are 
not  available.  Dr.  William  Egleston, 
Health  Commissioner  of  .Hartsville,  re- 
ports that  malaria,  though  extremely 
prevalent  up  to  ten  years  ago,  is  now 
practically  a  negligible  disease,  and  that 
constant  attention  to  the  work  of  ex- 
termination has  made  it  possible  for  the 
inhabitants  to  sit  on  their  porches  on  sum- 
mer evenings  without  the  discomfort  of 
mosquitoes  or  the  expense  of  screens. 

New  Orleans  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
United  States  in  which  there  has  been 
anything  like  concentrated  community 
effort  at  eliminating  the  mosquito.  The 
object  of  the  New  Orleans  crusade  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  yellow  fever  mosquito,  and 
the  results  obtained  in  the  Cresc^ox  Cicci 
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demonstrated  two  things  —  first,  that  it 
is  |x)ssible  to  abolish  the  mosquito  and, 
second,  that  the  abolition  of  the  mosquito 
puts  an  end  to  yellow  fever.  The  yellow 
fever  mosquito  breeds,  not  in  swamps,  but 
in  cisterns  and  pools  of  fresh  water.  The 
beginning  of  the  campaign  in  New  Orleans 
was  the  establishment  of  a  sewerage 
system  at  the  cost  of  §14,000,000,  the  city 
having,  prior  to  1900,  been  without 
sewers.  This  was  followed  by  stringent 
ordinances  requiring  householders  to  screen 
all  cisterns  and  other  permanent  recep- 
tacles for  water  that  could  not  be  abolished, 
because  the  city  was  dependent  upon  them 
for  its  entire  water  supply;  and  empower- 
ing the  board  of  health  to  drain  and  oil 
every  other  possible  breeding  place  of  the 
mosquito.  Heavy  penalities  were  im- 
posed for  failure  to  obey  the  terms  of  the 
ordinance  and  for  a  period  of  several 
years  not  a  single  case  of  yellow  fever, 
which  theretofore  had  hardly  failed  to 
appear  annually,  has  been  observed  in 
the  city. 

The  story  of  the  elimination  of  yellow 
fever  in  the  Cuban  cities,  with  its  tale  of 
heroism  on  the  part  of  the  courageous 
investigators  who  demonstrated  the 
mosquito  theory  of  yellow  fever  at 
the  cost  of  their  own  lives,  has  been 
often  told. 

The  only  really  dangerous  mosquito 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  is  the  one 
that  carries  malaria  parasites  from  the 
blood  of  infected  persons  and  deposits 
them  in  the  circulation  of  healthy  individ- 
uals. Wherever  a  case  of  "chills  and 
fever"  is  found  the  malaria  mosquito 
has  been  there  first.  Swampy  countries 
are  generally  known  to  be  malarial  dis- 
tricts, but  all  that  is  needed  to  make  them 
as  healthful  as  the  uplands  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  mosquito.  The  ancient  super- 
stitution  about  the  dangers  of  night  air 
and  the  mists  arising  from  swamps  had 
a  solid  foundation  in  scientific  fact. 
Niftht  air  itself  is  less  likely  to  be  polluted 
with  smoke  and  dust,  and  mists  do  not 
produce  disease;  but  the  mosquito  that 
carries  the  malaria  parasite  flies  at  night 
and  the  vapors  from  the  swamps  are 
nature's  danger  signals  to  mark  his  hunt- 
ing grounds. 


it  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  malaria- 
carrying  mosquito.  When  biting  or  stand- 
ing at  rest  the  hinder  part  of  its  body  is 
elevated  at  an  angle  of  nearly  forty-five 
degrees  from  the  surface  on  which  it  istands. 


THE  SIGN  OF  DANGER 

THE    MALARIA-BEARING   MOSQUITO   PITCHES    ITS    BODY 

AT    AN    ANGLE    OF    45  DEGREES    AND    HAS 

PRETERNATURALLY  LONG    LEGS 

All  Other  varieties  of  mosquito  maintain 
a  horizontal  position  when  at  rest,  but 
this  peculiar  attitude  of  the  malaria  mos- 
quito, combined  with  its  disproportion- 
ately long  legs,  distinguish  it  at  a  glance. 
And  although  Mr.  Kipling  did  not  specific- 
ally refer  to  the  mosquito,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  of  it  that  "the  female  of  the 
species  is  more  deadly  than  the  male/' 
Although  the  males  outnumber  the  fe- 
males by  tens  to  one,  the  male  mosquito 
never  bites  and,  in  fact,  seldom  eats. 
His  life  is  a  brief  and  joyless  one.  The 
female  mosquito,  however,  although  pre- 
ferring human  blood  when  obtainable, 
will  eat  plant  juices  and  the  blood  of 
reptiles  when  warm  blooded  animals  are 
not  accessible.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  not  one  mosquito  in  a  million  ever 
gets  a  taste  of  human  blood.  The  female 
mosquito  often  lives  through  the  winter, 
hibernating  in  dark  places  like  attics, 
clothes-presses,  and  the  crevices  between 
floor  and  base-board,  or  outdoors  in  the 
cracks  in  the  bark  of  trees.  As  soon  as 
the  pools  of  water  are  warm  enough  in 
the  spring  so  her  eggs  will  not  freeze  she 
begins  to  lay,  and  ten  days  to  three  weeks 
later  the  young  mosquitoes  sally  forth  for 
their  first  taste  of  blood. 

Just  why  the  mosquito  insists  upon 
leaving  its  visiting  card  in  the  shape  of  a 
tiny  drop  of  poison  has  not  been  fully 
explained.  The  best  theory  is  that  the 
saliva  that  the  insect  injects  into  the 
wound  through  which  it  sucks  the  blood 
of  its  victim  serves  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  blood  from  clotting  as  it  is 
sucked  in.     It  is  through  this  injection 
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of  saliva  that  the  malaria  parasite  is 
transmitted  by  the  mosquito,  after  having 
been  previously  taken  into  the  mosquito's 
system  from  the  blood  of  an  infected 
person. 

But  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most 
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interesting  fact  about  the  mosquito  is, 
again,  that  its  elimination  is  not  only 
possible  but  comparatively  easy,  and  that 
no  one  need  suffer  from  mosquitoes  if 
individuals  and  communities  will  cooper- 
ate toward  its  extinction. 


THE  NEW  COMPETITION 

FIRST    ARTICLE 

THE  OPEN  PRICE  POLICY 

A  PRACTICAL  AND  LEGAL  WAY  OUT  OF  THE  PRESENT  BUSINESS  MUDDLE  THROUGH 

THE  FORMATION  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  WHERE   THE   MEN    ENGAGED   IN   THE  SAME 

INDUSTRY   PUBLICLY   FILE  ALL  INQUIRIES,  ALL  BIDS,  AND  ALL  CONTRACTS 

This  article  and  those  that  follow  it  are  the  result  of  a  long  and  intimate  association  with 

business  conditions  and  the  remedies  for  the  evils  of  competition  and  for  the  evils  of  mon^ 

opoly  outlined  herein  have  been  demonstrated  and  are  in  actual  operation 

BY 

ARTHUR  J.  EDDY 

(AITTBOK  or  "  TBI  LAW  Of  COMBINATIONS/'  ETC.) 


THE  basis  of  the  new  compe- 
tition is  the  open  price  policy. 
There  was  a  time  when  the 
secret  price  policy  prevailed 
in  the  retail  trade  in  this  and 
all  other  countries,  when  every  merchant 
large  and  small  sold  his  wares  at  as  many 
prices  as  he  had  customers,  even  to  the 
tricky  or  inadvertent  charging  of  the  same 
customer  for  the  same  goods  different 
prices  on  different  days. 

That  practice  has  fallen  into  disrepute 
in  America  and  England.  It  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  best  dealers  on  the 
G)ntinent.  But  as  the  traveler  ap- 
proaches the  Orient  he  finds  the  secret 
price  with  all  its  inherent  evils,  chief  of 
which  is  lying,  elevated  to  a  fine  art. 
Every  purchase  is  a  matter  of  bargaining, 
the  customer  never  expects  to  pay,  the 
dealer  never  expects  to  receive,  what  is 
asked.  Even  in  Paris  there  are  com- 
paratively few  places  where  one  is  abso- 
lutely sure  the  price  asked  is  the  one  and 
only  price;  offers  bring  responses  and 
there  is  a  pretty  general  conviction  that 
tourists  pay  more  than  natives. 


Generally  speaking  the  secret  price 
policy  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  retail 
trade  in  this  country.  In  the  largest  and 
best  places  of  business  goods  are  marked 
in  plain  figures  and  both  customers  and 
competitors  are  free  to  note  and  use  these 
figures.  Here  and  there  a  perfectly  re- 
liable merchant  clings  to  the  old  habit 
of  marking  the  price  in  cipher  —  why? 
Heaven  alone  knows,  since  his  cipher  is 
known  to  every  employee,  to  every  com- 
petitor who  cares  to  give  the  matter  ten 
minutes'  investigation,  and  to  every  bright 
customer  who  prices  a  dozen  articles  and 
compares  the  letters  that  stand  for  the 
figures.  The  cipher  is  a  relic  of  the  old 
furtive  policy  and  is  bound  to  go;  cus- 
tomers resent  it  because  they  are  becom- 
ing accustomed  to  plain  marks  and  distrust 
the  man  who  looks  at  a  few  cryptic  letters 
and  says  the  price  is  so  and  so  —  if  it 
really  is  so  and  so,  why  not  mark  it  for 
everybody  to  read?  Why  make  a  con- 
fidante of  every  cash-girl  and  alienate 
every  customer? 

In  the  manufacturing  and  contracting 
world  the  old,  discredited  ^\\c^  '^\^M'i^&, 
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Manufacturers  and  contractors,  large  and 
small,  still  do  business  on  a  par  with  the 
wily  Oriental.  From  the  president  down 
to  the  least  important  salesman,  every- 
body is  clothed  with  "discretion,"  every- 
body can  "make"  or  "shade"  a  price; 
if  a  list  is  published  no  one  expects  to  get 
the  prices  therein  named,  there  are  always 
discounts,  and  discounts  upon  discounts, 
with  a  further  concession  for  cash,  or  an 
added  inducement  in  terms,  and  so  on 
endlessly,  depending  upon  the  resource- 
fulness of  the  salesman,  the  flexibility 
of  the  employer,  and  their  desire  to  "  land 
the  order." 

The  buyer  is  never  certain  when  the 
last  word  is  said;  even  after  the  contract 
is  closed  he  has  the  feeling  that  he  might 
have  done  better  if  he  had  held  off  a  little 
longer — it  is  all  a  gamble,  demoralizing 
to  everyone  concerned. 

No  men  should  have  more  respect  for 
their  calling  or  stand  higher  in  the  com- 
mercial world  than  the  able  representa- 
tives of  great  manufacturing  and  con- 
tracting companies,  but  — judging  from 
what  they  themselves  say  of  one  another  — 
few  men  command  so  little  respect  and 
confidence  in  even  their  own  circles  as 
"successful"  salesmen.  This  is  the  fault 
of  the  system. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  new  competition 
to  change  the  conditions  which  produce 
these  results,  and  the  first,  the  funda- 
mental, the  vital  step  is  the  adoption  of 
the  open  price  policy. 

What  is  meant  by  an  "open"  price? 

Exactly  what  the  word  signifies,  a 
price  that  is  open  and  above  board,  that 
is  known  to  both  competitors  and  cus- 
tomers, that  is  marked  in  plain  figures  on 
every  article  produced,  that  is  accurately 
printed  in  every  price  list  issued  —  a 
price  about  which  there  is  no  secrecy,  no 
evasions,  no  preferences.  In  contract 
work  it  means  that  every  bid  made  and 
cverv  m(xlification  thereof  shall  be  known 
to  every  competitor  for  the  order;  it 
means  that  even  the  cunning  and  unscru- 
pulous competitor  may  have  this  informa- 
tion to  use  or  abuse  as  he  pleases.  In 
short,  the  open  price  policy  means  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  methods  now  in  vogue. 

iMany    strongly    established    manufac- 
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turers  who  make  a  practice  of  adhering 
quite  closely  to  their  prices  will  say,  "Why, 
that  is  what  we  are  doing  now!"  A 
dozen  searching  questions  will  convince 
them  that  they  are  not,  and  a  half  dozen 
crucial  propositions  to  reform  their  methods 
along  the  above  lines  will  lead  a  goodly 
number  of  them  to  settle  back  and  say, 
"No,  no,  that's  too  advanced  for  us." 

The  writer's  experience  has  been  that 
the  men  who  are  loudest  to  insist  that 
they  follow  the  open  price  policy  are  the 
last  to  adopt  it.  What  they  want  is  a 
"fixed"  price  policy. 

The  secret  price  is  the  mark  of  the  old 
— false  competition. 

The  fixed  price  is  the  mark  of  the  illegal 
combination  —  suppressed  competition. 

The  open  price  is  the  mark  of  the  new  — 
true  competition. 

Since  no  two  industries  follow  precisely 
the  same  methods  in  marketing  their 
outputs  it  is  im|X)ssible  to  set  forth  in 
detail  in  a  single  article  the  steps  that 
should  be  followed  by  all  to  establish  the 
new  policy.  Though  the  fundamental 
propositions  are  the  same,  each  industry 
requires  its  own  reporting  scheme.  For 
instance,  take  the  two  great  divisions  in 
the  manufacturing  world:  (a)  those  who 
produce  goods  that  are  sold  to  jobbers  and 
dealers,  (b)  those  who  produce  only  to 
specifications,  each  contract  differing  more 
or  less  from  all  others  and  calling  for  a 
special  price  or  bid. 

Obviously,  the  steps  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  open  price  policy  among  the 
former  (a)  will  differ  from  the  steps 
required  with  the  latter  (b).  Further- 
more, it  may  be  said  that  with  any  set 
of  manufacturers  or  contractors  the  open 
price  movement  must  be  a  matter  of 
growth.  However  willing,  no  body  of  men 
will  come  to  it  at  a  single  jump,  it  is  too 
revolutionary.  It  takes  time  to  eradicate 
traces  of  habits  which  have  become  second 
nature,  habits  of  thought,  of  speech,  of 
conduct.  Even  when  men  are  honestly 
trying  to  think  along  the  new  lines  they 
will  talk  and  correspond  along  the  old, 
the  old  phrases  will  crop  out,  and  their 
letters  will  bristle  with  language  that 
heretofore  has  been  used  only  in  "fixing" 
prices  and  suppressing  competition. 
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On  first  impression  it  would  seem  com- 
paratively easy  to  outline  an  open  price 
scheme  for  industries  belonging  to  class 
"a,"  but  difficult  to  do  so  for  those  in 
class  "b".  Such  is  not  the  case,  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  detail  in  both  cases. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  same  scheme  — 
except  in  general  outline  —  will  not  fit  any 
two  industries,  however  alike  they  may  be 
in  their  methods  of  marketing  outputs. 

Take  a  s^t  of  large  manufacturers  whose 
work  is  altogether  contract  work,  where 
each  unit  of  output  is  made  for  special 
service  in  a  special  place  and  is  therefore 
built  to  order.  It  may  be  a  steel  bridge, 
an  engine,  a  turbine,  a  printing  press  — 
anything,  in  short,  that  is  sold  on  con- 
tract. 

A  prerequisite  is  the  formation  of  an 
association.  Without  cooperation  an  open 
price  is  impossible. 

In  forming  an  association  it  is  important 
to  avoid  the  slightest  cause  for  distrust 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  customers. 
The  fundamental  propositions  underlying 
the  organization  and  every  agreement 
relating  in  any  way  to  price  or  competition 
must  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  sooner 
customers  and  everybody  in  any  way 
interested  are  made  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  the  association  the  better. 

Hold  all  meetings  with  open  —  literally, 
not  figuratively  —  doors,  invite  competi- 
tors to  attend  as  visitors  whether  they 
wish  to  join  or  not,  and  urge  any  curious 
or  doubting  customer  to  come  and  observe 
what  is  done. 

Do  nothing  you  are  afraid  to  record; 
record  everything  you  do  and  keep  your 
records  where  any  public  official,  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  may  have  easy 
access  to  them.  In  short,  preserve  so 
carefully  all  evidence  regarding  intentions, 
acts,  and  results,  that  there  will  be  no 
room  for  inference  or  argument  that  any- 
thing else  was  intended,  done,  or  achieved. 

The  writer  constantly  hears  men  say. 
We  have  a  little  association,  but  we  never 
talk  about  prices." 

Then  why  do  you  meet?" 
Oh,  just  to  lunch  and  discuss  things 
generally." 

Such  child-like  pretenses  deceive  no  one, 
not  even  those  who  utter  them,  and  no 
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self-respecting  lawyer  would  permit  clients 
to  make  such  futile  statements  in  court. 

It  is  almost  as  common  to  hear  men  say, 
"We  have  an  association,  but  we  don't 
agree  upon  prices." 
What  do  you  do?" 
Why,  I  get  up  and  say,  'My  price  is 
so  and  so;'  and  the  others  get  up  and  say 
their  prices  are  *so  and  so.' 

"And  the  result  is,  everybody's  price 
is  *so  and  so.'" 

"Naturally,  but  we  don't  agree  it  shall 
be,  we  just  exchange  views  and  let  prices 
take  care  of  themselves." 

This  set  of  men  is  much  franker  than  the 
former.  They  do  admit  that  they  come 
together  to  help  conditions,  that  they 
freely  discuss  prices;  and,  so  long  as  there 
is  no  agreement  fixing  prices  or  otherwise 
suppressing  competition,  their  action  is 
probably  legal  even  though,  as  the  result 
of  their  interchange  of  views,  prices  are 
more  or  less  constant.  But  the  danger 
lies  in  the  argument  that  the  several 
statements,  "My  price  is  so  and  so," 
amount  to  indirect  promises  or  moral 
assurances  that  the  price  named  will  not 
be  changed,  and  that  this  indirect  or  moral 
obligation  may  be  inferred  from   results. 

To  go  a  step  further,  it  probably  would 
not  be  illegal  for  men  to  meet  in  good 
faith  and  compare  costs  and  prices  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing,  if  possible, 
disastrous  competition  and  of  getting 
reasonable  returns  for  their  products; 
but  to  what  extent  such  frank  and  straight- 
forward efforts  to  do  only  what  is  reason- 
able and  fair  from  a  sound  business  point 
of  view  will  be  held  legal,  depends  upon 
the  application  that  the  courts  may  make 
of  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases.  How- 
ever, no  man  whose  aim  in  life  is  to  bear 
himself  creditably  among  his  fellows  cares 
to  split  hairs  with  the  law,  or  to  take  any 
chances  on  a  court's  decision  as  to  whether 
his  acts  are  "reasonable"  or  "unreason- 
able." 

The  one  safe  course  is  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  conference  or  association 
the  objects  of  which  are  not  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  black  and  white  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  are  not  fully  preserved. 

If  the  primes  object  is  to  haV^  \x^&fc  ^j^^- 
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ditions,  then  that  object  should  be  set  forth 
frankly,  and  the  means  adopted  should 
be  described  so  fully  that  judge  and  jury 
can  see  thai  they  are  fair  and  legal  beyond 
question  and  quite  sufficient  to  attain  the 
end  without  resorting  to  any  unexpressed 
agreement,  any  moral  obligation,  or  "gen- 
tlemen's understanding." 

It  is  believed  that  the  open  price  policy 
supplies  the  means,  that  it  is  sound, 
sensible,  and  perfectly  legal;  it  involves 
no  action,  no  agreement  of  any  kind  or 
character  that  is  not  well  within  a  man's 
constitutional  rights.  The  right  to  publish 
prices,  to  exchange  bids  freely  and  openly, 
to  deal  frankly  with  customers  and  com- 
petitors, are  rights  that  cannot  be  cur- 
tailed by  any  legislative  body  in  this 
country.  Congress  and  legislatures  may 
so  provide  that  the  exercise  of  these  rights 
shall  not  be  abused;  that  sound  and 
healthful  cooperation  shall  not  take  on  the 
features  of  arbitrary  and  oppressive  com- 
bination, but  cooperation  itself  cannot  be 
prohibited. 

With  a  central  office  in  charge  of  a 
secretary,  the  members  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation are  ready  to  establish  the  open 
price  by  filing  with  the  secretary: 

1.  All  inquiries. 

2.  All  bids. 

3.  All    contracts. 

1 .  The  information  contained  in  reports 
of  inquiries  is  not  interchanged.  Mem- 
bers are  not  furnished  any  information 
regarding  prospective  bidders,  though 
there  is  no  legal  objection  to  giving  such 
information,  providing  it  does  not  lead  to 
collusive  bidding;  however,  the  safe 
course  is  not  to  give  it.  From  the  reports 
of  inquiries  the  secretary  makes  up  a 
weekly  bulletin  containing  statistical  in- 
formation that  clearly  indicates  the  amount 
of  business  hanging  over  the  market. 
This  report  in  itself  is  of  value,  especially 
to  the  small  manufacturer  who  has  no 
means  of  keeping  track  of  what  is  going 
on,  and  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  large 
producer  since  it  helps  the  small  to  bid 
more  intellij^ently,  and  intelligent  com- 
petition is  never  so  demoralizing  as  ignor- 
ant competition. 

2.  Information    contained    in    bids    is 


interchanged.  No  member  is  allowed  to 
say  what  he  expect?  to  bid  or  even  that  he 
does  or  does  not  intend  to  bid;  but  as 
each  member  makes  a  bid  he  sends  by 
same  mail  a  copy  of  his  proposal  to  the 
secretary.  As  bids  are  received  they  are 
immediately  interchanged  among  the  bid- 
ders; the  filing  of  a  bid  on  a  particular 
job  is  the  key  that  opens  to  the  bidder 
all  other  bids  on  the  same  job. 

Now  comes  another  fundamental  propo- 
sition. No  bidder  is  bound  to*  adhere  to 
his  bid  for  the  fraction  of  a  second.  After 
ascertaining  the  bids  of  others  each  is 
free  to  lower  his  own  bid  to  secure  the  work, 
but  in  all  fairness  he  must  immediately 
file  all  changes  so  as  to  give  other  bidders 
chances  to  come  in  and  compete  further. 

"That  is  a  rotten  scheme!"  exclaims  the 
man  who  has  come  to  the  meeting  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  "boosting"  prices. 

"Talk  about  competition!  That  will 
fling  the  doors  wide  open,"  protests  an- 
other, and  so  on. 

The  writer  has  heard  many  such  re- 
marks, and  it  may  be  said  here  that  most 
old-time  manufacturers  are  slow  to  try 
the  new  policy;  it  appeals  more  strongly 
to  younger  men  who  are  not  saturated 
with  price-fixing  notions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  free  and  frank 
interchange  of  bids  with  perfect  liberty 
to  cut  and  slash  as  members  please  does 
not  result  in  fiercer  competition.  On 
the  contrary,  while  it  does  not  lessen  true 
competition,  it  takes  out  the  bitterness, 
the  ugly  elements  that  go  to  make  up 
the  old  "cut-throat"  competition.  Since 
members  are  free  to  bid  as  they  please,  it 
removes  the  one  prolific  source  of  com- 
plaint and  recrimination  incidental  to 
old-time  associations,  namely:  that  "  some 
one  is  cutting  under"  and  thereby  violat- 
ing an  agreement,  expressed  or  implied, 
to  observe  some  price. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  men  to  a  fixed 
price,  therefore  why  waste  time  trying  to? 
It  is  possible  to  keep  them  to  an  agreement 
to  tell  others  what  they  have  done. 

Note  the  distinction:  the  fixed  price 
means  an  agreement  of  some  kind  to 
maintain  a  price,  to  do  something,  to  live 
up  to  something.  That  sort  of  an  agree- 
ment is  never  kept  for  long.    No  penalty 
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scheme  can  be  devised  that  will  compel 
men  to  keep  it.  Quite  aside  from  all 
questions  of  legality  the  agreement  is 
worthless  because  it  is  no  stronger  than 
each  man's  belief  in  the  good  faith  of  all 
the  parties  to  it;  and,"  since  every  man 
feels  sure  that  at  least  some  of  his  com- 
petitors will  be  quick  to  violate  it  and  reap 
a  profit,  he  secretly  violates  it  himself. 

The  agreement  to  tell  one  another 
what  has  been  done  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter, since  after  all  it  simply  provides  for 
the  systematic  exchange  of  information 
that  is  sure  to  come  out  sooner  or  later. 
This  obligation  is  so  fair  and  works  out 
so  many  good  results  that  the  trickiest 
competitor  in  the  end  sees  that  it  is  to  his 
advantage  frankly  to  live  up  to  it.  It 
takes,  however,  months  of  patient  effort 
to  educate  all  to  the  point  of  frank  and 
prompt  compliance. 

3.  The  filing  of  contracts  as  and  when 
closed  is  the  final  step  in  the  reporting 
plan;  it  marks  the  termination  of  the 
competition.  The  secretary's  office  will 
thus  have  a  complete  file  of  each  trans- 
action—  the  (a)  original  inquiries,  (b) 
all  bids  and  changes  in  bids,  (c)  the  con- 
tract as  finally  awarded. 

With  this  data  the  association  is  ready 
for  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  business 
of  the  month,  and  the  plan  is  not  complete 
without  this  discussion.  The  open  price 
policy  means  not  only  open  prices  but  open 
discussions. 

To  this  end  regular  weekly,  semi- 
monthly, or  —  at  the  longest  —  monthly 
meetings  are  necessary,  at  which  members 
must  be  represented  by  principal  officers 
who  are  familiar  with  business  details 
and  can  speak  with  knowledge.  Meetings 
attended  by  subordinate  agents  are  a 
waste  of  time. 

At  first  there  will  be  a  strong  tendency 
on  the  part  of  members  to  reproach  one 
another  for  "cutting  prices,"  "reducing 
bids,"  etc.  —  the  old  story.  This  tendency 
to  complain  must  be  firmly  repressed. 
In  time  all  will  come  to  understand  that 
they  are  free  to  cut,  free  to  change.  Then 
the  discussions  will  turn  upon  whether 
notifications  have  been  filed  promptly  in 
good  faith.  For  a  bng  time  there  will  be 
numerous  evasions  by  members  who  are 


eager  to  get  orders  regardless,  but  as  these 
evasions  come  to  the  surface,  at  meeting 
after  meeting,  they  become  less  and  less 
numerous,  the  crookedest  member  falls 
in  line  with  the  straightest,  the  open  price 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact. 

Now   what   are   some   of   the   results? 

First,  "vicious"  bidding  disappears. 
By  "vicious"  bidding  is  meant  bids  put  in 
by  competitors  who  know  that  they  stand 
no  chance  of  getting  the  work,  simply  to 
"make  the  other  fellow  do  it  for  nothing." 
Of  all  competition  that  is  the  meanest. 
No  purchaser  has  the  right  to  encourage 
it,  no  producer  the  right  to  indulge  in  it; 
it  means  the  sure  elimination  of  the  weak, 
the  ultimate  monopoly  by  the  strong. 

Second,  with  open  bidding  there  is  the 
natural,  the  automatic  tendency  for  prices 
to  approach  normal  levels,  the  wide 
variations  so  frequent  under  false  compe- 
tition —  secret  bidding  —  are  minimized. 
There  is  less  bidding  below  cost  at  one 
extreme  and  fewer  or  no  arbitrarily  high 
prices  at  the  other.  The  customer  is 
surer  of  fairer  treatment  in  the  long  run, 
the  producer  of  fairer  prices.  The  open 
price  policy  is  both  a  safety  valve  and  a 
governor,  it  works  toward  stability. 

Third,  by  eliminating  secret  prices  it 
eliminates  secret  rebates,  concessions, 
graft;  by  bringing  all  dealings  into  the 
open  it  ends  four  fifths  of  the  fraud  and 
misrepresentations  that  now  attend  the 
letting  of  the  simplest  contract;  the  pur- 
chaser will  no  longer  be  able  to  secure  a 
fraudulent  advantage  by  saying  that  he 
has  a  lower  bid  when  he  has  not.  In  all 
their  dealings  both  purchaser  and  producer 
will  be  more  nearly  on  a  footing  of  equality. 

Fourth,  the  business  will  be  placed  upon 
a  more  scientific  and  rational  footing. 
Instead  of  competitors  working  under 
conditions  of  jealous  distrust  and  suspicion, 
wasting  time  and  money  in  doing  things 
that  they  either  should  not  do  at  all, 
or  should  do  with  a  fraction  of  the  expendi- 
ture, they  will  cooperate  to  accomplish  as 
a  unit  the  things  they  rightfully  may  do. 

Finally,  the  open  price  policy  —  the 
New  Competition  —  with  the  friendly 
association  it  involves,  will  tend  to  make 
commercial  life  a  little  pleasanter,  a  little 
better  worth  living. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR 

BANKS? 

MAKING  THE  METHOD  FIT  THE  JOB 

DO   THE    WESTERN    BANKS    AID    KITE-FLYING?  —  DO   THE    EASTERN     BANKS    ABET 
STOCK-GAMBLING?  —  GETTING    THE   MONEY    TO   START    THINGS 

IN    INDIANA 

BY 
C.    M.    KEYS 


A  BOY  brought  in  a  message  to 
the  bank  president  that  Mr. 
Blank  wanted  to  see  him 
about  a  loan.  The  president 
went  over  to  the  door,  and 
beckoned  to  a  tall  and  rather  rough-looking 
man  who  stood  outside  the  rail.  They 
talked    at    the  open  door. 

"How  much  and  what  for?"  asked  the 
president.  The  caller  said  that  he  was 
doing  some  contract  work  for  the  new 
railroad  coming  into  town,  and  wanted 
credit  to  meet  his  payrolls  and  supplies, 
pending  the  railroad's  payments.  They 
talked  a  few  minutes  about  the  work, 
about  rates,  about  dates  of  payment  and 
some  other  matters  of  that  sort,  and  the 
president  finally  said  he  would  "fix  him 
up."  He  referred  him  to  another  officer 
of  the  bank.  The  visitor  went  back  and 
the  president  came  in  to  talk  about  mat- 
ters of  banking. 

This  was  in  Seattle.  1  noted  that  there 
was  no  talk  about  security,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term  in  the  East.  The  president 
explained  that  he  knew  the  man  fairly 
Well  as  a  live  and  energetic  small  con- 
tractor, who  always  did  good  work,  paid 
his  debts  in  time,  and  was  a  good  customer 
for  the  bank. 

.  "He  has  no  assets,  probably,"  he  said, 
"except  the  tfx)ls  of  his  trade  and  possibly 
a  house  in  the  city.  All  the  security  we 
need  is  his  name  and  his  promise  backed 
by  his  work.  If  we  demanded  the  same 
sort  of  security  on  our  loans  that  you 
demand  in  New  York  this  bank  might  as 
well  quit  right  away.    Our  job  is  to  finance 


the  legitimate  needs  of  our  customers, 
and  we  have  to  take  our  security  as  we  find 
it  or  somebody  else  will." 

There  is  the  function  of  a  bank  put  into 
a  phrase.  The  business  of  a  commercial 
bank  is  to  make  commerce  move,  using 
the  word  "commerce"  to  mean  every  form 
of  legitimate  money-making  and  wealth- 
producing  function  in  the  country.  The 
method  must  be  such  as  to  im|X)se  the 
least  unnecessary  check  upon  the  move- 
ment of  commerce.  The  traditions  of 
New  York  must  not  be  imposed  u]X>n 
Seattle  industry.  The  habits  of  Seattle 
must  not  be  taken  as  the  criterion  for 
sound  banking  in  New  York. 

In  all  the  West,  I  found  the  rules  entirely 
diff'erent  from  the  Eastern  rules.  A 
national  bank  is  a  national  bank.  East  or 
West,  one  may  suppose;  but  the  method 
of  Seattle  or  Los  Angeles  may  not  be  the 
method  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
Therefore  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to 
find  that  on  a  day  in  June  last,  six  little 
banks  in  Seattle  had  lent  on  individual  or 
firm  notes  without  any  other  security  than 
the  names  558,597,000;  while  the  whole 
national  bank  group  in  New  York  had 
lent  on  similar  paper  only  a  little  more 
than  $9,000,000.  On 'that  same  day,  in 
San  Francisco,  the  loans  of  this  sort 
amounted  to  more  than  $47,000,000. 

The  first  impulse  of  an  Eastern  man, 
looking  into  the  bank  loans  of  the  West, 
is  to  call  it  "kite-flying"  —  as  one  famous 
European  student  did  —  and  thereby  do 
the  Western  banks  a  grave  injustice.  It 
is  really  an  adaptation  of  the  first  prin- 
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ciple  of  banking,  namely:  that  the  assets 
of  the  people  who  use  the  bank  must  be 
good  security  for  loans  or  the  bank  must 
cease  to  hve.  Just  as  the  little  coopera- 
tive bank  in  Germany  will  lend  a  farmer 
five  dollars  to  buy  a  sow,  and  time  the 
loan  so  that  it  may  be  paid  off  from  the 
sale  of  the  first  litter,  so  the  Western  bank 
in  our  national  system  will  finance  any 
legitimate  and  sound  money-making  ven- 
ture of  its  customers.  It  is  a  system  of 
credit  based  upon  industry,  and  upon 
much  closer  and  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  man  himself  than  can  ever  be 
possible  in  the  bigger  Eastern  cities. 

The  real  point  of  this  illustration  is 
that  the  bank  does  not  make  the  com- 
mercial habits  of  the  city  or  the  customer. 
On  the  contrary,  the  commerce  of  the  city 
and  the  customer  shape  and  dictate  the 
habits  of  the  bank.  Thus,  in  a  flour- 
making  city,  the  banks  will  lend  freely 
against  wheat  in  process  of  manufacture, 
and  for  the  full  term  required  to  complete 
the  whole  transaction,  from  the  purchase 
of  the  wheat  to  its  sale  for  cash  in  Eastern 
markets.  In  a  cotton  country  the  banks 
shape  their  policies  to  help  in  the  widest 
possible  way  the  planting,  cultivation, 
picking,  and  sale  of  cotton.  In  one  city 
one  finds  the  banks  adapted  to  short 
loans  and  quick  turn-over,  money  flowing 
in  and  out  in  short  and  rapid  waves; 
while  in  another  city,  the  centre  of  another 
sort  of  trade,  loans  are  long  and  slow,  and 
perhaps  for  months  at  a  time  money  is 
hardly  in  use  at  all. 

This  is  but  a  glance,  of  course,  over  the 
banking  practice  of  the  commercial  banks 
throughout  the  country.  To  analyze  it 
in  detail,  to  tabulate  the  average  length 
of  loans  and  discounts  in  New  Orleans, 
a  sugar  and  cotton  market;  in  Kansas 
City,  a  merchandizing  centre;  in  Omaha, 
a  corn  and  wheat  market;  in  Minneapolis, 
a  flour  city;  in  Portland,  where  they 
handle  lumber;  in  Duluth,  a  city  of  ore; 
in  Grand  Rapids,  where  furniture  rules; 
in  Lynn,  where  shoes  are  made;  or  in 
Los  Angeles,  a  city  of  diversion  and  di- 
versity—  to  tabulate  and  classify  the 
habits  and  the  whims  of  the  banks  of 
commerce  in  these  many  cities  might  make 
an  entertaining  book  for  a  banker's  holiday, 


and  might  even  help  to  clarify  the  banking 
questions  of  the  day,  but  it  would  be  a 
task  too  long  and  wearying  to  be  handled 
in  such  a  series  as  this. 

Let  it  suffice  to  summarize  and  say  that 
by  long  practice,  by  the  use  of  common 
sense,  and  by  the  help  of  an  understanding 
government,  the  commercial  banks  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  have  worked  out 
methods  of  their  own  whereby  they  handle 
in  normal  times  a  gigantic  commerce  and 
do  it,  on  the  whole,  not  badly. 

This  is  one  side  of  a  picture.  All  men 
approve  it.  Here  and  there  a  critic,  look- 
ing upon  the  banks  at  work  in  all  the  South 
and  North  and  West,  concludes  that  here 
must  sound  banking  end;  and  that  any- 
thing beyond  is  not  of  the  commercial 
banking  world  but  of  some  other  kind  of 
banking.  Sometimes  he  calls  it  "finan- 
cial banking,"  and  draws  a  fearful  picture 
of  it.  It  is  well  to  look  upon  that  picture 
too,  if  one  would  know  what  banks  may 
do  with  the  money  of  the  people. 

On  the  same  day  that  in  Seattle  they 
were  lending  nearly  as  much  money  on 
plain  notes  as  they  were  lending  in  New 
York,  the  banks  of  New  York  had  other 
loans  of  $332,000,000  made  to  people  who 
put  up  in  the  bank  certain  collateral  — 
stocks,  bonds,  etc.  —  and  who  agreed  to 
pay  off  these  loans  on  demand.  For 
comparison,  the  Seattle  banks  had  less 
than  95,000^000  out  on  such  loans.  Still 
other  loans  made  in  New  York  on  similar 
collateral  but  not  callable  except  at  a 
stated  date  —  time  loans  —  brought  the 
total  up  to  more  than  $500,000,000. 

Half  a  billion  dollars  lent  in  New  York 
on  collateral  —  there  is  the  rub!  This 
is  the  thing  that  every  critic  of  our  bank- 
ing system  siezes  hold  of  as  the  handle 
for  reform.  This  half  billion  dollar  fund 
has  been  depicted  always  as  a  gambling 
fund  lent  to  Wall  Street  to  carry  on 
speculation,  to  finance  great  money  mak- 
ing pools  in  the  stock  market,  to  pander 
to  the  ambitions  of  a  Harriman  or  to  the 
schemes  of  market  cliques  led  by  specula- 
tors of  the  Gates  and  Keene  stripe.  It 
is  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  great 
popular  distrust  of  our  banking  system. 

One  day,  in  my  office,  a  man  from  the 
Middle  West  spent  ue^LtV^  ^iv  \ncwx  X^x^'^ 
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me  the  tale  of  his  oppression  by  the 
"money  trust."  He  had  come  East  to 
raise  $2,000,000  to  finance  an  automobile 
factory.  He  found  automobile  factories 
quoted  at  a  discount. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  "  Morgan  is  the  banker 
for  the  General  Motors  Company,  and  a 
Morgan  broker  has  just  lent  a  lot  of  money 
to  the  United  States  Motor  Company. 
You  have  no  chance  if  you  ain't  a  trust. 
These  banks  throttle  business.  They  tell 
me  they  won't  lend  on  anything  .I've  got 
because  it  isn't  'Stock  Exchange  col- 
lateral.'   What  in  h has  the  Stock 

Exchange  got  to  do  with  a  buzz-wagon 
factory  in  Indiana?  They  lend  all  their 
money  to  Stock  Exchange  gamblers!" 

By  way  of  adding  fuel  to  the  flames,  I 
turned  over  the  pages  of  the  last  Wash- 
ington report  on  the  national  banks  and 
pointed  out  to  him  that  on  one  page  this 
report  showed  that  the  New  York  banks 
held  $322,000,000  of  money  belonging  to 
country  banks;  while  on  another  page  it 
appeared  that  the  "call"  loans  on  col- 
lateral in  New  York  on  the  same  day  were 
5332,000,000.  He  gazed  at  the  figures  for 
a  minute  and  then  said: 

"  I  wonder  where  they  got  the  other 
ten  millions!" 

In  his  temper,  he  expressed  the  popular 
superstition  about  collateral  loans  by 
commercial  banks.  He  believed  that  the 
sole  aim  and  purpose  of  all  this  lending 
on  collateral  was  simply  to  carry  on 
gambling  operations  in  Wall  Street  and  to 
pander  to  the  trusts,  all  securely  tucked 
under  the  wing  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  "the 
King  of  all  the  Trusts" — according  to 
my  Middle  Western  visitor. 

Yet  this  man  had  come  to  New  York, 
his  pocket  bulging,  figuratively  speaking, 
with  $2,000,000  of  bonds  and  $2,000,000 
of  stock  in  a  new  automobile  company, 
hoping  and  expecting  to  put  those  securi- 
ties up  under  a  collateral  loan  and  get 
$2.00(^.000  of  money  out  of  the  banks! 
When  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  what 
he  wanted  to  do,  in  reality,  was  to  raise 
that  total  to  $324,000,000,  and  he  was 
asked  whether  that,  too,  would  be  a 
"gambling"  loan,  he  looked  a  little 
dazed.  Finally,  he  told  the  truth  in  words 
something  like  this: 


"  When  it  comes  to  paper,  I  can  gpt  my 
bills  out  of  the  local  banks  in  Indiana; 
but  when  it  comes  to  getting  the  capital 
to  start  things,  of  course,  I've  got  to  head 
East!" 

Here  is  a  function  thrown  upon  the 
broad  shoulders  of  New  York.  I  am  going 
to  illustrate  it  by  some  extracts  from  the 
news  of  the  day;  but  it  is  well  to  say,  in 
passing,  that  it  does  not  account  for  all 
or  nearly  all  the  collateral  lending  in 
New  York.  A  very  large  amount  of 
money  is  used  at  all  times  in  the  turning 
over  of  stocks  and  bonds  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Much  of  it  is  pure 
gambling.  Much  of  it,  on  the  contrary, 
is  not.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  simply  a 
laborious  process  of  making  standards  of 
investment  value  and  expressing  those 
standards  in  concrete  terms.  A  lot  of 
it  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  a  sea  of  invested 
capital.  There  is  no  possible  method  of 
analyzing  it  in  more  than  a  very  per- 
functory way. 

Quite  apart  from  it,  and  different  in 
character  as  day  is  from  night,  is  this 
big  task  of  "getting  money  to  start 
things,"  as  my  Indiana  friend  put  it- 
Take  up  the  news  and  see  the  thing  going 
on.  This  is  no  sermon;  it's  only  a  bit 
of  a  reix)rter's  job. 

One  day  in  the  early  winter,  the  respon- 
sible officers  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Corporation,  a  California  giant  en- 
gaged in  making  water  work  in  various 
ways,  came  to  their  bankers  in  the  East 
and  demanded  $18,000,000.  The  bankers 
had  seen  the  thing  grow.  They  found  it 
first  some  years  ago,  a  big,  awkward, 
watery,  weak-legged  calf  of  a  corporation, 
and  nursed  it  through  its  gigantic  infancy 
as  best  they  could.  They  fed  it  on  money 
drawn  from  almost  every  land  where 
money  grows,  drawn  in  driblets,  as  it 
were,  and  siphoned  through  the  bond 
market  in  New  York  across  the  continent 
to  San  Francisco.  So  they  brought  it  to 
maturity. 

Then  it  demanded  $18,000,000.  Its 
own  bankers  looked  it  over,  said  that  it 
was  good,  and  sent  it  over  to  Morgan's. 
The  partners  of  that  house  listened  to  the 
story,  asked  questions,  examined  its  treas- 
ury, its  income,  its  outgo,  its  license  to 
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live,  and  all  the  other  things  that  go  with 
such  a  concern,  and  finally  handed  it  the 
money  —  at  a  banker's  discount,  of  course; 
for  Morgan  charity  begins  at  Morgan's. 

So  it  got  the  eighteen  millions,  more  or 
less.  Its  officers  handed  over  to  the  Mor- 
gan firm  $20,000,000,  par,  of  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Corporation  bonds.  The 
Morgan  firm  is  not  making  a  collection  of 
bonds.  It  has  no  use  for  bonds  until 
it  has  gotten  rid  of  them.  Therefore 
it  called  upon  two  other  houses  that  deal 
in  bonds  with  the  general  public  to  come 
and  take  these  away.  They  took  them 
away  and  gradually  sold  them  to  the 
public.    That  job  is  still  going  on. 

All  these  long  months,  theoretically, 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Corporation 
is  spending  -that  money.  It  came  out  of 
the  banks.  First  of  all,  possibly,  it  was 
borrowed,  on  collateral,  by  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  Company.  Then  the  load  was  trans- 
ferred, and  it  was  borrowed,  from  other 
or  the  same  banks,  on  collateral  loans,  by 
the  other  two  banking  houses.  Then  they 
sold  it,  to  dealers  and  brokers,  hundreds 
of  them,  and  to  the  public.  The  dealers 
took  their  little  lots  of  bonds  around  to 
their  banks  and  put  them  up  as  collateral 
for  loans. 

Thus  the  load  was  scattered,  so  that 
nobody  had  too  much.  First  it  was  one 
big  loan;  then  two  big  loans;  then  a 
hundred  little  loans;  and  after  a  while 
it  will  gradually  dwindle  away,  as  in- 
vestors buy  the  bonds  for  cash,  until  all 
this  money  that  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Corporation  is  spending  these  next 
few  years  has  finally  been  borrowed  from 
the  final  lender  on  collateral,  the  little  man 
with  his  few  paper  bonds,  maybe  in  China 
or  in  England,  or  anywhere  else  where 
men  reside  and  buy. 

Just  about  the  same  time  that  this 
thing  happened,  and  appeared  in  the  item 
of  "  loans  on  collateral "  in  the  New  York 
banks,  a  threshing  machine  company, 
called  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine 
Company,  also  wanted  $8,000,000.  It 
had  borrowed  in  the  West  until  the  job 
got  too  big  for  the  West.  Then  it,  too, 
marched  down  to  the  comer  of  Broad  and 
Wall  Streets  and  asked  for  its  money  and 
got  it.     It  had  stock  instead  of  bonds; 


but  it  does  not  matter  much  so  long  as  its 
initial  garb  is  a  "J.  P.  M.  temporary 
certificate."  It  is  all  good  collateral  in 
the  banks,  if  the  right  people  hand  it  in. 
So,  for  a  time,  it,  too,  abode  in  Wall 
Street  collateral  loans,  waiting  for  the 
patient  process  of  distribution  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  the  man  who  lives  on 
dividends. 

This  is  not  a  chronicle  of  the  year's 
finance,  and  I  am  writing  without  notes; 
but  it  is  well  to  take  notice  of  a  few  of 
the  contributors  to  "loans  on  collateral" 
thi5  last  winter  in  these  financial  banks 
that  are  such  vampires  on  the  commerce 
of  the  nation.  They  came  trouping  from 
all  the  sections  of  the  country.  From 
Mexico  came  a  great  p)etroleum  concern 
to  borrow  millions  to  carry  on  its  work 
under  the  shadow  of  a  revolution;  and 
from  Canada  I  remember  best  a  cousin 
of  the  Sherwin  Williams  Paint  Company 
of  Cincinnati.  The  City  of  Tokio,  Japan, 
came  for  $10,000,000;  and  Seattle  herself 
was  heard  from  for  a  few  more  millions. 

The  mightiest  visitors  of  all  are  the 
great  railroads.  Here  the  Rock  Island 
gathered  in  its  $20,000,000  to  build 
a  terminal  in  Omaha,  to  buy  a  line 
or  two  into  outlying  regions,  to  get 
ready  the  over-taxed  equipment  for  a 
rush  that  may  or  may  not  come; 
there  the  ancient  Northwestern,  through 
a  subsidiary,  tapped  the  unfailing  springs 
of  capital.  The  Santa  F6  raised  money 
—  again  from  the  Morgan  firm  —  on 
branches  and  main  line  in  the  far  South- 
west. The  Pennsylvania,  an  honored 
visitor,  asked  and  received  in  a  hurry. 
The  little  Monon  Route  begged  for  a  new 
coal  supply  and  it  was  supplied  by  the 
Equitable  Trust  and  its  friends.  The 
Southern  Pacific,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  the  Vanderbilt  lines  —  all  these  and 
dozens  of  lesser  corporations  came  and 
lined  up  at  the  banking  windows  to  add 
to  the  swelling  list  of  "loans  on  collat- 
eral." Only  the  New  Haven  did  not 
come,  because  she  borrowed  instead  almost 
direct  from  the  vaults  of  the  savings  banks 
of  Massachusetts. 

"When  it  comes  to  getting  the  capital 
to  start  things,  of  course,  I've  got  to  head 
East!"    So  said  the  man  from  Indiana; 
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and  so,  too,  have  said,  within  the  last  six 
months,  three  of  the  greatest  industrial 
corporations  in  that  same  state  and  almost 
every  railroad  that  crosses  its  plains. 

That  is  the  function  of  the  so-called 
" financial"  commercial  banking  in  New 
York.  It  is  the  oldest  and  truest  activity 
of  Wall  Street,  of  Capel  Court  in  Lx)ndon, 
of  the  Bourse  in  Berlin,  and  of  every 
financial  market  in  the  world. 

That  it  has  been  abused  no  one  denies. 
We  paid  for  some  of  the  evils  of  the 
system  in  1907;  and  we  shall  pay  for 
others  in  other  days  no  less  dark  and 
dangerous.  But  the  pivoting  of  bank- 
ing power  on  one  man  and  one  house, 
the  piling  up  of  hall-marked  bonds  and 
stocks     on     the     counters    of    banded 


banks  and  trust  companies,  the  rigging 
of  stock-market  traps  by  banking  pools, 
the  stringing  of  flimsy  chains  of  banks 
about  the  town,  one  hanging  by  the  other, 
the  secret  pools  and  treaties,  the  handing 
to  and  fro  of  other  men's  business  secrets 
for  private  gain,  the  peremptory  demands 
made  by  the  underwriters  upon  the  funds 
of  banks  and  savings  institutions,  the 
stealthy  use  of  other  men's  money  for 
sp)eculative  profits  —  all  these  and  many 
other  greater  or  lesser  sins  do  not  obscure 
the  fact,  and  should  not  obscure  the  fact, 
that  the  task  of  "getting  the  capital  to 
start  things"  is,  first  of  all,  the  business 
of  the  New  York  banks.  That  it  is  not 
the  sole  business  of  these  banks  is 
another  story  perhaps  worth  telling. 


THE 


THE  LINCOLN  AND  PERRY 

MEMORIALS 

DESIGNS    FOR    THE     COLOSSAL    ARCHITECTURAL    MONUMENTS   THAT   ARE    TO 
COMMEMORATE  THE  DEEDS  OF  THESE  TWO  NATIONAL   HEROES 

BY 

HENRY  H.  SAYLOR 


CONGRESS  last  year  set  aside 
?2 .000,000  to  provide  a  fitting 
memorial  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. It  also  appropriated 
$250,000  for  a  monument  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  Commodore 
Perry  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
termination  of  one  hundred  years  of  peace 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
And  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
Kentucky,  and  Minnesota  have  swelled 
this  Perry  Memorial  fund  to  $700,000. 
Both  of  these  memorials  are  of  such  digni- 
fied character  and  of  such  impressive 
size  as  to  arouse  the  interest  and  satis- 
faction of  everyone  who  treasures  in  his 
heart  a  pride  in  the  nation's  past  and  in 
her  great   historical  figures. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  Congress 
created  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Commis- 
sion with  President  Taft  as  chairman. 
The    members    of    the    commission    are 


Senators  Shelby  M.  Cullom  and  George 
Peabody  Wetmore,  former  Senator  Her- 
nando de  S.  Money,  Speaker  Champ  Qark, 
former  Speaker  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  and 
Representative  Samuel  W.  McCall.  The 
Commission's  first  corporate  act  was  to 
call  upon  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  for  its 
advice  regarding  a  suitable  site  for  the 
nation's  tribute  to  Lincoln's  memory  and 
regarding  the  employment  of  an  architect. 
The  Fine  Arts  Commission  consists  at  the 
present  time  of  Messrs.  D.  H.  Burnham, 
Thomas  Hastings,  Cass  Gilbert,  Daniel 
C.  French,  Charles  Moore,  Francis  D. 
Millet.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  and 
Q)l.  Spencer  Q^sby,  U.  S.  A.,  Secretary. 
It  is  a  standing  commission,  appointed 
by  an  act  of  Congress  that  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  "seven  well  qualified 
judges  of  the  Fine  Arts,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  advise  upon  the  location  of 
statues,  fountains,  and  monuments  in  the 
public  squares,   streets  and  parks   in  the 
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District  of  Columbia,  and  upon  the  selec- 
tion of  models  for  statues,  fountains,  and 
monuments  erected  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  and  upon  the  selection 
of  artists  for  the  execution  of  the  same." 

Acting  upon  the  request  made  by  the 
Lincoln  iVlemoriai  Commission,  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  a  decade  ago,  the  Park  Commis- 
sion presented  to  Congress  a  plan  for  a 
better  Washington,  modeled  on  the  famous 
plan  evolved  by  Major  L' Enfant;  and 
that  the  Park  Commission,  in  this  plan, 
had  suggested  a  site  at  the  end  of  the 
proposed  Mall  as  a  most  appropriate 
location  for  a  monument  to  Lincoln. 
The  Fine  Arts  Commission  reported  that 
it  felt  that  no  other  site  could  compare 
in  fitness  with  this  one. 

The  Mall  is  to  be  the  wide  plaisance 
starting  from  the  Capitol  at  the  eastern 
end  and  centring  upon  the  Washington 
Monument.  Prolonged  beyond  this,  it 
ends  upon  the  bank  of  the  Potomac  River, 
having  a  total  length  of  a  little  more  than 
two  miles.  Across  the  river  at  this  point 
are  the  heights  of  Arhngton. 

There  is  a  symbolic  significance  in  the 
site  in  Potomac  Park  that  every  one  will 
note.  At  one  end  of  the  city's  chief 
monumental  axis  stands  the  Capitol,  the 
home  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  bodies 
of  the  Government;  at  the  other  end 
there  is  the  possibility  of  a  fitting  memor- 
ial to  Lincoln,  the  man  who  saved  that 
Government;  and  between  the  two  is  the 
monument  to  Washington,  its  founder. 
Each  of  these  three  focal  points  is  suffi- 
ciently far  from  the  others  to  stand  serenely 
above  the  necessity  for  intimately  related 
design,  yet  the  three,  stretching  in  one 
grand  sweep  from  Capitol  Hill  to  the 
Potomac  River,  will  be  visually  related 
and  each  will  have  its  value  increased  by 
the  associations  and  memories  binding 
the  group  together. 

Such  is  the  site  advised  by  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission.  To  carry  out  the 
design  for  the  Memorial  itself  and  its 
setting,  the  Commission  suggested  Mr. 
Henry  Bacon,  an  architect  of  New  York. 
In  accordance  with  the  Memorial  Com- 
mission's invitation,  Mr.  Bacon  examined 
the  proposed  site  and,  after  four  months' 


study,  submitted  a  design.  Here  is  a 
part  of  his  report  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  Commission. 

I  propose  that  the  memorial  to  Lincoln  take 
the  form  of  a  monument  symbolizing  the 
union  of  the  United  States  of  America,  enclos- 
ing, in  the  walls  of  its  sanctuary,  three  memor- 
ials to  the  man  himself;  one  a  statue  of  heroic 
size  expressing  his  humane  personality,  the 
others  memorials  of  his  two  great  speeches, 
one  of  the  Gettysburg  speech,  the  other  of  the 
Second  Inaugural  Address,  each  with  attendant 
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sculpture  and   painting  telling  in  allegory  of 
his  splendid  qualities  evident  in  those  speeches. 

The  statue  will  occupy  the  place  of  honor,  a 
position  facing  the  entrance  which  opens  to- 
ward the  Capitol.  This  position  is  in  a  central 
hall,  separated  by  screens  of  columns  from  the 
spaces  at  each  side,  in  each  of  which  will  be 
one  of  the  other  memorials.  Each  of  these 
three  memorials  will  thus  be  secluded  and 
isolated  and  will  exert  its  greatest  influence. 

By  means  of  terraces  the  ground  at  the  site 
of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  will  be  raised  until 
the  same  level  is  obtained  as  the  ground  at 
the  base  of  the  Washington  Monument.  First 
a  terrace,  1,000  feet  in  diameter,  is  raised  11 
feet  above  the  present  grade.  On  its  outer 
edge  will  be  planted  four  concentric  rows  of 
trees,  leaving  a  plateau  in  the  centre  750  feet 
in  diameter,  which  is  4  feet  greater  than  the 
length  of  the  Capitol.  In  the  centre  of  this 
plateau,  surrounded  by  a  wide  roadway  and 
walks,  will  rise  a  terrace  16  feet  high  and  yx> 
feet  in  diameter,  making  the  total  elevation 
of  grade  27  feet  above  the  present  grade. 

On  a  granite  rectangular  base  is  placed  a 
series  of  plinths  or  steps,  thirteen  in  number, 
typifying  the  thirteen  original  states.  The 
top  step  supports  on  its  outer  edge  a  Greek 
Doric  colonnade  of  thirty-six  columns,  sym- 
bolizing the  Union  of  1865,  each  column 
representing  a  state  existing  at  the  time  of 
Lincoln's  death.  This  colonnade  of  the  Union 
surrounds  the  wall  of  the  Memorial  Hall  which 
rises  through  and  above  it,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  wall  is  a  decoration,  supported  at  intervals 
by  eagles,  of  forty-eight  memorial  festoons, 
one  for  each  state  in  the  Union  to-day.  The 
above  three  features  of  the  exterior  design 
represent  the  Union  as  originally  formed,  as 
it  was  at  the  triumph  of  Lincoln's  life,  and  as 
il  is  when  we  plan  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

The  memorial  I  lall  itself  is  60  x  135  feet; 
the  colonnade  around  it  is  ic>8x  171  feet; 
and  the  granite  base  is  i()8x25i  feet. 
The  Doric  columns  arc  40  feet  high  and 
()  feet  ()  inches  in  diameter  at  their  base. 
Above  the  finished  grade  at  the  granite 
base  the  structure  attains  a  total  height 
of  SS  feet.  Inside  the  hall  the  columns 
forming  the  two  screens  are  50  feet  high 
and  are  of  the  Ionic  order. 

I  he  plan  provides  that  the  exterior, 
above  the  granite  base,  shall  be  built  of 
white  marble.  I  nside  the  hall  thewalls  and 
floor  will  be  of  colored  marble  to  form  a 
suitable  setting  for  the  statue,  which  will  be 


of  white  marble.  The  ceiling,  60  feet  high, 
will  be  supported  by  heavy  bronze  beams. 

Mr.  Bacon  intends  to  mtroduce  a  large 
lagoon  to  the  east  of  the  memorial,  thus 
contributing  to  the  setting  a  further  ele- 
ment of  beauty  in  the  tranquility  and 
repose  that  a  reflection  of  the  memorial 
will  add.  And  to  the  west  of  the  memorial 
he  proposes  that  a  memorial  bridge  shall 
join  the  end  of  the  Mall  with  Arlington. 

The  National  Government  and  the 
governments  of  nine  states  intend  to 
commemorate  in  1913  the  victory  of 
Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  and  the 
officers  and  men  under  his  command  at 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  as  well  as  the 
hundred  years  of  peace  that  have  since 
then  been  enjoyed  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  An  important 
feature  of  this  celebration  will  be  the 
erection  of  the  Perry  Memorial  at  Put-in- 
Bay.  Commissioners  representing  the 
National  Government  and  the  states  have 
organized  under  the  title,  The  Inter- 
state Board  of  the  Perry's  Victory  Cen- 
tennial Commissioners. 

Through  its  building  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  George  H.  Worthington, 
Chairman,  Col.  Henry  Watterson,  and 
Lieutenant-General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  the 
Inter-state  Board  organized  a  competition 
among  architects  to  decide  upon  a  suitable 
design  for  the  memorial.  Mr.  Frank 
Miles  Day,  past  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  was  appointed  a 
professional  advisor  to  assist  the  com- 
mittee in  the  preparation  of  a  programme 
and  in  the  conduct  of  the  competition. 

The  competition  for  the  selection  of  an 
architect  was  admirably  arranged.  Eighty- 
one  leading  architects,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  were  permitted  to  compete. 
Their  designs  were  submitted  anony- 
mously, and  were  judged  by  the  National 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  The  commission 
to  design  and  supervise  the  erection  of 
the  memorial  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Freedlanderand  A.  D.  Seymour,  Jr., 
associate  architects,  of  NewYork. 

Enclosed  between  South  Bass  Island, 
Gibraltar  Island,  and  the  isthmus  that 
connects  them,  lies  Put-in-Bay,  at  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Erie.  It  was  here 
that   Commodore    Perry's   squadron   lay 


before  the  battle,  and  to  this  sheet  of  water 
the  squadron  returned  with  the  captured 
British  ships.  The  high  bluffs  of  Gibral- 
tar Island  were  occupied  by  the  look-outs 
that  kept  watch  fur  the  opposing  fleet. 
The-  battle  itself  took  place  about  eight 
miles  to  the  northwestward.  After  the 
victory,  troops  under  command  of  Gen 
eral  William  Henry  Harrison  were  brought 
in  Perry's  ships  to  South  Bass  Island. 
Ihcre  they  were  drilled  and  from  there 
they  set  out  for  the  Battle  of  the  Thames 
and  the  capture  of  Detroit. 

The  accepted  design  consists  of  a  plaza 
i.ooo  feet  long  by  300  feet  wide,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  placed  a  simple  shaft 
in  the  form  of  a  Doric  column,  lowering 
to  a  height  of  jao  feci  and  bearing  on  its 
top  a  light  of  the  first  order  to  illumine 
the  adjacent  waters.  Flanking  the  shaft, 
at  one  end  of  the  plaza,  is  a  Museum  of 
Historic  Relics,  and  at  the  other  a  statue 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  hundred  years  of  peace. 

The  plan  pmvides  that  both  the  museum 
and  colonnade  shall  occupy  terraces  that 
are  raised  slightly  above  the  main  plaza. 
In  the  Museum   there  are  to   be   mural 


paintings  descriptive  of  the  more  import- 
ant events  in  connection  with  the  Battle 
of  Lake  Erie.  Another  proposal  is  to 
re-inter,  in  a  crypt  underneath  the  shaft, 
the  btxlies  of  officers  and  sailors,  both 
British  and  American,  that  are  now  buried 
on  the  island. 

A  feature  of  the  design  that  doubtless 
had  much  to  do  with  its  choice  from  among 
the  manyj  submitted  was  the  complet 
isolation  of  ihe  shaft,  so  that  the  two  minor 
buildings  in  no  way  interfere  wilh  the 
view  of  its  full  height  from  the  water  on 
both  sides  of  the  isthmus. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with 
these  waters  is  a  provision  of  the  treaty 
made  after  the  war.  Each  of  the  two 
contracting  powers  was  permitted  to 
maintain  in  the  vicinity  only  one  gunboat, 
armed  with  one  twelve-pounder,  to  pre- 
serve its  respective  rights.  I  believe  the  - 
two  ships  are  still  on  duty.  The  Com- 
mission will  try  to  arrange  for  a  suspension 
of  the  treaty  during  the  Centennial 
celebration  so  that  there  may  be  a  naval 
pageant  and  perhaps  a  sham  battle  be- 
tween American  and  British  warshi^is 
as  a  feature  of  the  detJ,\ta\ox'j  tM«.TO.tt^\<;s- 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  "  CHAUTAUQ|}AS  " 

"'.'         THE   VARIED   AND    HELPFUL   CAREER   OF    BISHOP   JOHN    H.    VlNCE'ffj;*; 


HENRY  OYEN 


ISHOP  Juhn  Heyl  Vincent 
-Couldn't  go  tij  college,  and  as 
i,a  ^.^onstquence  nearly  three 
quarters  uf  a  million  people 
all  nver  the  world  have  had 
in  iippnrtuniiv  far  self  education  through 
Chautauqua  reading  courses  and  lectures. 


Close  to  750,000  names  now  are  on  iLhe 
rolls  of  the  Chautauqua  courses,  Thev 
embrace  all  the  races  of  mankind  and 
most  of  the  nationalities.  Fifty  thousand 
visitors  come  to  the  original  home  of  the 
movement,  Chautauqua.  N.  Y.  every  sum- 
and    there   are  few  towns  in  this 


On  February  23,  1912,  representatives  of  country  in  which  Chautauqua  assemblies 

this  army  showed  that  they  remembered  are  not  an  influence  at  assembly  time. 

the  "father  of  the  Chautauqua  idea."     It  Bishop  Vincent  has  worked  longer  than 

was  the  Bishop's  eightieth  birthday,  and  most  men  live.     He  was  bom  in  Tusca- 

from  the  far  and  near  comers  of  the  world,  kxjsa,  Ala.,  in  1832.    He  grew  up  in  Penn- 

from  Keokuk  to  Calcutta,  there  came  a  sylvania.    He  became  a  minister  in  the 

fkxxl  of  letters  to  Bishop  Vincent's  home  Jersey  District  of  the  Methodist  Church 

in  Chicago,  homage  from  people  of  all  in  1850,  when  he  was  only  18.     His  talents 


Sixty-two  years  ago,  in  i8$o,  Circuit 
Rider  Vincent,  carrying  his  message  from 
cabin  to  cabin  in  the  Pennsylvania  hill 
country,  was  forced  to  face  the  fact  that 
a  university  course  was  not  for  him. 

In  C874  the  circuit  rider,  now  in  charge 


made  the  Sunday  School  his  natural  field 
of  work,  and  Sunday  Schools  as  they  exist 
to-day  are  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  He 
was  the  pioneer  in  this  work.  He  estab- 
lished the  Sunday  School  "Quarterly,"  and 
he  was  one  of  the  originators  and  promulga- 
tors of  the  system  of  International  Sunday 


of  the  Sunday  School  work  of  the  Metho-     School  Lessons,  that  have  carried  their  mes- 


dist  church,  caused  the  first  Chautauqua 
Assembly  to  be  held  at  Chautauqua  Lake, 
N,  Y.  Primarily,  his  idea  was  to  stimu- 
late and  broaden  the  work  of  Sunday 
School  teachers  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
But  in  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  re- 


sage  to  the  young  of  all  peoples.  He  worked 
for  sixteen  years  to  complete  his  scheme 
of  Sunday  School  labor.  These  years  won 
him  international  fame  before  he  was  35. 
He  became  Bishop  Vincent  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1888,  and 


ceived  Bishop  Vincent  saw  the  opportunity  served  as  bishop  in  Buffalo  and  Topeka. 

for  its  broader  mission  of  popular  {education.  In  1900  he  was  placed  in  charge  di  the 

He  understood  young  folks,  because  he  European  missionary  work  of  the  church, 

always  has  been  young  at  heart  himself,  with  headquarters  at  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

He  knew  the  yeaming  of  the  young  for  He  remained  there  for  four  years.     His 

knowledge,   and  their  bitter  disappoint-  work  in  the  mission  field  has  taken  htm 

ment  when  circumstances  kept  them  from  on  seven  journeys  through  Europe,  two 

acquiring  it.     He  had  educated  himself,  African  tours,  and  once  across  the  Andes, 

by  the  light  of  a  cabin  fire-place,  as  Lin-  In  1904  he  was  retired,  but  he  has  contin- 

coln  had;  now  he  began  to  educate  others,  ued  serving  as  preacher  to  Harvard,  Yale, 

The  growth  of  the  Chautauqua  Liter-  Wellesley,    Cornell,    and    other    colleges, 

ary  and  Scientific  Circle  has  been  one  of  He  is  equally  at  home  in  the  cabin  of  the 

(he  remarkable  educational  movements  of  settler  and  in  the  halls  of  a  great  university, 

this  country.      From  the  beginning  in  At  eighty,  after  sixty-two  years  of  work, 

1874  at  Chautauqua  the  movement  has  Bishop  Vincent  lives,  and  enjoys  living, 

spread  to  most  countries  of  the  world,  in  his  home  near  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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THE    SIMPLE    MOTTO     BY    WHICH    MISS   JESSIE     FIELD    HAS   MADE    A    \VONDE8Ft< 
TRANSFORMATION  IN   EDUCATION    IN    PAGE   COUNTY,    IOWA 


W.  K.  TATE 


I 


IT  WAS  my  privilege  recently  to  spend 
two  days  with  Miss  Jessie  Field, 
County  Superintendent  of  Education 
in  Page  County,  Iowa,  in  an  endeavor 
to  discover  the  secret  of  the  reputa- 
tion that  her  schools  have  attained  among 
the  country  schools  of  the  United  States. 
I  found  it  in  Miss  Field  herself,  and  in  the 
application  of  her  motto.  "We  must 
leach  a  country  child  in  terms  of  country 
life." 

Page  County  lies  ofl  the  beaten  travel 
routes,  on  the  Missouri  line  in  south- 
western lowa,  and  Clarinda.  the  county 
seal,  is  somewhat  hard  to  reach.  As  our 
train  moved  leisurely  through  the  fertile, 
rolling  valley  1  saw  everywhere  the  signs 
of  rural  prosperilv.  The  homes  and  farm 
buildings  were  comfortable  and  attractive. 
the  roads  were  fair,  and  the  rural  telephone 
was  universal,  The  shocks  of  corn,  the 
harrowed  fields  ready  for  the  wheat  crop, 
the  hay  stacks,  the  barrels  of  apples  under 


the  trees  that  were  being  stripped  of  their 
red  and  golden  burden,  and  the  bluegrass 
pastures  with  their  droves  of  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep,  told  a  story  of  intelligent, 
diversified    farming. 

Miss  Field  herself  greeted  me  at 
Clarinda;   she  was  expecting  my  visit. 

"Your  train  is  late,"  she  said,  "but  1 
have  a  runabout  here,  and  we  will  have 
lime  to  see  one  school  before  closing  time." 

Without  further  ceremony  we  stepped 
into  a  little  car  and  were  off  to  a  country 
school   three  rniles  from   Clarinda. 

It  didn't  take  us  long  to  reach  the  school 
~  it  never  does  in  lowa.  The  consoli- 
dation movement  has  made  little  headway, 
in  this  country  at  least,  and  there  is,  in 
general,  a  one-rofim  school  every  two 
miles.  As  we  entered  the  room  Miss 
Field  was  greeted  by  a  battery  of  smiles 
from  the  teacher  and  the  children,  who 
knew  her  and  rejoiced  at  her  coming.  She 
knows  by  name  most  of  the  schtx)l  chil- 


dren  of  the  county.  They  also  knew  how 
to  welcome  a  stranger,  and  in  a  quiet 
way  each  endeavored  to  show  me  a 
thoughtful  attention.  1  was  stwn  decor- 
ated with  ihe  Page  County  badge  —  an 
enamelled  clover  leaf  bearing  three  H's 
and  the  words  "  Page  County,  Iowa." 
The  spirit  that  pervaded  the  school 
made  it  easy  to  guess  what  the  H's  stood 
for — "head."    "hand."    and    "heart." 

In  the  school  room  I  immediately  per- 
ceived a  wholesome  country  atmosphere 
that  characterized  all  the  schools  we 
visited.     Many  of  the  boys  were  dressed 


"jumpers"  and  they  wore  them  prou* 
a  uniform  of  a  most  honorable  callii^ 
In  addition  to  the  maps,  globes,  and  other 
equipment  of  the  ordinary  school  there 
were  tables  and  seed  testing  boxes  made 
by  the  boys  with  ordinary  farm  tools, 
while  collections  of  seeds  and  exhibits 
of  insects  were  displayed  on  the  walls. 
The  composition  book  of  one  grade  was 
entitled,  "Things  we  should  know  about 
home,"  and  the  index  showed  such  sub- 
jects as,  "Why  1  like  to  live  in  the  couit 
try,"  "How  to  make  a  loaf  of  breai* 
"How  to  make  a  bed,"  "How  to  use 
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school  room  on  the  lawn  for  Miss  Field 
and  the  game  that  she  had  promised  to 
teach  them  at  her  next  visit.  The  next 
ten  minutes  on  the  well-kept  lawn 
cemented  more  closely  the  friendships  of 
the  school  room  and  left  each  child  richer 
in  social  possibilities. 

On  the  way  back  to  Clarinda,  Miss  Field 
stated  briefly  her  educational  principles 
and  her  methods  of  work  as  county 
superintendent. 

When  she  entered  the  office,  the  schools 
of  Page  County  were  little  better  or  worse 
than  the  ordinary  country  system  in  Iowa. 
The  teachers  were,  for  the  most  part, 
without  special  training  and  there  was 
little  professional  enthusiasm.  It  was 
no  unusual  thing  to  change  positions  at 
the  end  of  each  school  term  of  two  or  three 
months.  iVlost  of  the  coun  try  pupils 
dropped  out  of  school  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  compulsory  attendance,  and  only 
about  fifty  per  year  completed  the  eighth 


MISS   JESSIE    FIELD 


Babcock  milk  tester."  A  grammar  lesson 
was  in  progress.  Even  in  this  formal 
subject  there  appeared  many  applications 
of  Miss  Field's  motto:  "We  must  teach 
a  country  child  in  terms  of  country  life." 
The  boy  who  was  called  on  to  illustrate  a 
compound  sentence  did  not  struggle  vainly 
to  remember  some  sentence  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  book  or  had  read  in  ancient 
history,  but,  looking  quite  naturally  out 
of  the  schtwl  window  on  a  neighboring 
orchard,  said.  "It  is  the  gth  of  October, 
and  the  farmers  are  gathering  apples." 

At  the  close  of  the  school  I  was  honored 
with  a  special  introduction  to  the  girl 
who  t()ok  the  prize  for  the  best  crxtkies 
at  the  last  industrial  fair,  to  the  boy  who 
had  taken  the  prize  for  the  best  ear  of 
corn,  and  to  the  sch<x>l  representative  in 
the  industrial  fair  organization,  with 
whom  Miss  Field  held  a  brief  consultation 
about  the  next  school  exhibit. 

In  the  meantime  the  children  who  had 
been  dismissed  were  waiting  outside  the 


THE    CHAMPION    BREAD   MAKER 

'ON  THE  rnttr  rN  a  statewide  competition 
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grade.  The  teachers  taught  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  the  other  elementary 
subjects  in  the  ordinary,  conventional  way. 
Hence  they  believed  that,  if  you  developed 
a  boy's  general  intelligence  by  means  of 
parsing,  he  would  instinctively  know 
how  to  select  a  milch  cow  or  how  to 
organize  a  cooperative  fruit  grower's 
association;  or  if  he  learned  about  the 
German  Empire  thoroughly,  he  would  in 
some  way  develop  later  into  a  good  corn 
grower  or  an  enthusiastic  poultry  breeder; 
or  if  he  learned  to  solve  problems  in  cube 
root,  he  would  of  course  know  how  to 
estimate  the  capacity  of  a  com  crib  or 
test  a  sample  of  milk  for  the  percentage 
of  butter-fat.  They  assumed  that  if  a 
pupil  worked  hard  enough  on  the  ideas 
and  ideals  connected  with  the  history  of 
Egypt,  he  would  thereby  eventually 
develop  a  patriotic  devotion  to  Page 
County. 

Miss  Field  adopted  a  very  simple 
philosophy.  It  was  this:  "  If  mental  dis- 
cipline acquired  in  one  field  of  study 
spreads  over  the  border  and  enables  the 
student  to  work  better  in  another,  why 
shouldn't  we  begin  with  the  actual  life 
of  Page  County  and  spread  out  from  there? 
Instead  of  trying  to  teach  a  love  for  the 
whole  United  States  in  general  and  trust- 
ing that  in  some  mysterious  way  this 
will  eventually  percolate  down  to  the 
school  district,  why  not  aim  to  develop 
an  intense  love  for  the  school  and  a  loyalty 
to  Page  County  and  let  this  gradually 
expand  into  a  larger  patriotism?" 

Miss  Field's  philosophy  has  worked. 
Her  first  task  was  to  inspire  and  train  her 
teaching  force.  As  she  visited  the  schools 
of  the  county  she  picked  out  from  the 
130  teachers  a  dozen  who  were  willing  to 
meet  regularly  and  led  them  to  organize 
themselves  into  a  Progressive  Teachers' 
Club.  These  began  a  systematic  study 
of  the  specific  rural  school  problems  of 
the  county  and  made  a  steady  effort  to 
relate  their  schools  vitally  to  the  life  of 
the  community.  Certain  definite  things 
to  be  done  by  the  teachers  were  fixed  as 
prerequisites  to  admission  to  the  organiza- 
tion, and  one  by  one  the  other  teachers 
applied  for  membership  and  were  received 
until  now  every  teacher  in   the   county 


is  a  member  of  the  Progressive  Club. 
Few  of  these  teachers  are  college  or  normal 
school  graduates.  Most  have  received 
their  professional  training  as  the  result 
of  their  experience  under  Miss  Field's 
supervision,  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Progressive  Club,  in  the  county  institute, 
or  in  the  summer  session  of  the  state  nor- 
ma] school.  Thirty-five  teachers  from  the 
county  attended  the  state  summer  school 
during  the  past  summer.  The  county 
institute  is  held  for  ten  days  during  the 
summer.  1  asked  Miss  Field  if  attendance 
at  the  institute  were  compulsory.  She 
replied  that  it  was  purely  voluntary. 
"How  many  of  your  teachers  attend?"  I 
asked.  "They  were  all  there,"  she  an- 
swered, as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course. 

Miss  Field  is  a  sincere  friend  to  all  her 
teachers,  and  they  are  loyal  to  her  accord- 
ingly. The  salary  schedule  in  Page 
County  is  higher  than  the  average  in  Iowa. 
Miss  Field's  own  example  is  a  continuous 
lesson  in  appreciation,  and  the  school 
patrons  have  not  been  slow  to  learn  to 
express  their  appreciation  in  those  ways 
which  mean  quite  as  much  as  money  to 
the  conscientious  worker. 

The  ideals  for  the  year  are  set  before 
the  teachers  in  a  list  of  questions  on  school 
progress  that  is  sent  out  early  and  that  is 
returned  at  the  close  of  the  school  term. 
The  blank  contains  such  questions  as 
these: 

Has  your  school  year  been  lengthened? 
Are  the  teachers'  wages  higher  than  last 
year?  Have  the  number  of  classes  on  the 
programme  been  lessened?  How  many 
attendance  certificates  have  you  issued? 
How  many  diplomas  and  pins?  Have 
the  older  pupils  remained  through  the 
school  year?  Can  your  school  sing 
*'  Iowa"?  Did  your  school  take  any  part 
in  the  county  essay  contest?  In  the 
county  boys  and  girls'  industrial  exposition 
and  com  show?  Are  there  boys  and  girls 
in  your  district  enrolled  in  the  state 
junior  agricultural  work?  Have  you 
taught  the  farm  arithmetic  work?  What 
have  you  done  in  manual  training  and 
hand  work?  State  anything  else  that 
you  have  done  to  connect  your  school 
more  closely  with  the  farms  and  homes  in 
your  district  and  to  serve  their  interests. 
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Have  you  a  school  garden?  State  all 
that  has  been  done  to  make  the  school 
house  and  grounds  more  beautiful  and 
useful.  Are  your  pupils  thoughtful  and 
courteous?  Is  there  improvement  in 
habits  of  study?  Has  your  school  done 
anything  for  your  district  in  the  way  of 
literary  societies  and  social   recreations? 

We  may  easily  imagine  the  effect  of 
such  definite  and  concrete  ideals  set  before 
the  teachers.  ^ 

Early  next  morning  1  found  Miss  Field 
in  her  office  with  her  secretary,  opening 
the  day's  mail.  Many  of  the  letters 
were  from  members  of  her  student  co- 
operative committee,  which  has  a  repre- 
sentative in  every  school.  They  were  in 
response  to  inquiries  from  Miss  Field 
concerning  the  pupils  of  the  district  who 
had  not  yet  started  to  school.  She  finds 
the  student  committee  one  of  her  strong- 
est helpers  in  the  county  organization.  On 
display  in  the  office  were  the  state  tro- 
phies that  had  been  won  by  the  schools  of 
the  county. 

We  were  soon  in  the  car  again  and  on  our 
way  to  the  Olive  Branch  school.  Al- 
though the  morning  was  inclement  most 
of  the  pupils  were  on  hand.  We  arrived 
for  the  opening  exercise.  Among  the 
songs  were  "Iowa"  and  "TheWhistHng 
Farmer  Boy." 

The  morning  nature  lesson  was  a 
recognition  and  discussion  of  weeds  that 
had  been  gathered  on  the  way  to  school, 
and  a  drill  on  the  recognition  of  the 
varieties  of  apples  that  were  being  har- 
vested in  the  community.  It  was  October 
loth,  the  day  on  which  seed  corn  is 
selected  in  Jowa.  A  pupil  gave  the 
reasons  for  picking  seed  corn  at  that  time, 
and  two  boys  with  a  string  exemplified  the 
best  way  to  hang  up  the  corn  after  it  has 
been  selected.  The  primary  reading  les- 
son that  followed  was  based  on  a  chart 
that  had  been  made  by  the  teacher  in 
which  she  had  used  the  pictures  of  birds 
common  in  the  community,  with  sentences 
about  the  appearance  and  habits  of  each. 

The  arithmetic  class  was  studying 
mensuration.  The  pupils  had  each  been 
told  to  measure  a  corn  crib  at  home,  and 
the  problems  that  were  given  them  to 
work  at  the  board  had  to  do  with  the 


capacity  of  the  crib,  the  amount  of  com 
that  it  would  hold,  and  the  value  of  the 
corn.  For  the  guidance  of  her  teachers 
and  pupils  along  practical  lines.  Miss 
Field  has  written  a  farm  arithmetic,  that 
she  calls  "a  book  of  real  problems  for  farm 
boys  and  girls,"  and  which  she  says  "con- 
tains nothing  about  longitude  or  time, 
cube  root,  English  money,  or  the  binomial 
theorem,  but  is  devoted  to  the  sort  of  work 
that  the  farm  boys  and  girls  will  use  every 
day  in  actual  life." 

The  manual  training  work  for  the  boys 
displayed  in  the  school  room  was  related 
to  the  practical  work  of  the  farm,  and 
included  such  pieces  as  kitchen  tables, 
milk  stools,  and  models  for  farm  devices 
that  had  been  made  during  the  year. 

This  same  common-sense  adaptation 
of  the  conventional  course  of  study  to  the 
needs  of  every  day  life  characterized  all 
the  schools  we  visited.  Not  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  pupils  is  confined  to 
local  material,  but  in  their  contempla- 
tion of  the  distant  Italy  beyond  the  Alps 
they  habitually  recognize  the  solid  earth 
of  Page  County  beneath  their  feet. 

Miss  Field  has  not  found  it  desirable 
to  develop  extensive  school  gardens.  The 
school  grounds  are  covered  with  blue- 
grass,  are  well-kept,  and  are  usually 
ornamented  with  beds  of  tulips  and  other 
simple  flowers.  The  dominant  motive 
in  Page  County  is  to  centre  in  the  home 
the  larger  part  of  the  pupil's  activity. 
The  summer  holiday  prevents  a  full 
development  of  the  school  garden,  and  the 
work  at  home  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  school  enlists  a  more  active  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

The  motive  for  the  manual  and  in- 
dustrial work  is  furnished  by  the  county 
industrial  fair  that  is  held  every  December. 
At  this  fair  prizes  are  ofi'ered  by  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  county  for  all  kinds  of 
handiwork,  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
county  are  busy  months  in  advance  pre- 
paring for  it.  The  county  superintendent 
of  education  and  the  teachers  furnish  the 
suggestions,  directions,  and  the  inspiration 
for  this  work,  and  the  pupils  do  it  mostly 
at  home.  As  we  rode  over  the  county 
Miss  Field  pointed  out  the  home  where 
the  boy  lived  who  had  taken  first  prize 
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on  his  acre  yield,  or  where  the  girl  lived 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  cooking 
team  that  had  won  the  state  trophy  at 
Ames. 

Occasionally  we  came  to  a  section  of  the 
road  that  was  very  much  better  than  other 
sections  over  which  we  had  passed.  Miss 
Field  explained  that  one  prize  at  the 
industrial  fair  was  given  for  the  best 
model  of  the  King  road  drag,  and  that  the 
autoniobile  association  had  offered  a 
prize  to  the  Page  County  boy  who,  with  a 
road  drag,  would  keep  a  half  mile  of  road' 
in  the  best  condition.  She  pointed  out 
the  home  of  a  boy  who  had  been  thought 
incorrigible,  but  who  had  been  changed 
into  one  of  the  most  reliable  boys  in  the 
county  through  the  activity  and  interest 
that  had  been  aroused  by  participation 
in  a  com  raising  and  corn  judging  contest. 

She  told  how  handy  farm  devices,  model 
kitchens,  and  devices  for  lightening  the 
labor  in  the  home  are  becoming  universal 
in  the  county  through  the  influence  of  the 
models  exhibited  in  the  school  contests  at 
the  industrial  fair;  how  prizes  offered 
for  miniature  model  farms,  showing  the 
placing  of  house,  bams,  orchard,  pasture, 
and  giving  a  crop  rotation  plan  for  five 
years,  had  resulted  not  only  in  a  creditable 
exhibit  but  also  in  a  universal  knowledge 
of  the  best  crop  rotations  for  the  county. 

Entry  in  the  industrial  fair  may  be  made 
by  the  individual  boys  and  girls  or  by  the 
school.  A  silver  trophy  is  awarded  to 
the  school  making  the  best  exhibit.  The 
child  who  does  not  win  in  these  contests 
is  not  forgotten,  and  every  exhibitor  is 
presented  with  the  clover  leaf  pin  of  Page 
County. 

For  the  last  two  years  a  specialty  of 
the  agricultural  and  industrial. work  has 
been  the  boys'  farm  camp.  This  is  held 
for  two  weeks  in  connection  with  the 
Chautauqua  Assembly  at  Clarinda.  Prof. 
E.  C.  Bishop,  formerly  state  superinten- 
dent of  schools  for  Nebraska,  but  now  in 
charge  of  the  extension  work  at  Ames, 
has  charge  of  the  camp  and  directs  the 
games  and  sports  of  the  boys.  Prof. 
R.  K.  Bliss  and  Prof.  Muri  McDonald  of 
Ames  offer  short  courses  in  stock  judging 
and  in  com  and  grain  judging.  From  the 
boys  who  take  this  course,   teams  are 


selected  and  sent  to  take  the  agricultural 
short  course  offered  at  the  state  college 
of  agriculture  in  January.  The  Page 
County  team  has  won  the  state  trophy  in 
corn  judging  for  two  years  in  succession, 
and  hopes  next  January  to  win  it  for  the 
third  time  and  thus  to  keep  it  perma- 
nently. The  boys  who  go  to  Ames  come 
back  to  the  county  and  help  teach  the 
younger  boys  who  will  later  hold  up  the 
banner  of  Page  County. 

The  boys'  camp  was  such  a  success  that 
the  people  thought  they  must  have  a  camp 
for  the  giris  also.  They  called  it  "The 
Camp  of  the  Golden  Maids."  The  girls 
at  the  camp  study  cooking  and  sewing 
under  Mrs.  Knowles  and  Miss  Campbell 
of  the  state  college.  The  county  cook- 
ing team  was  selected  and  sent  to  the 
state  college  for  the  short  course,  and,  as 
you  may  easily  guess,  brought  home  the 
state  cooking  trophy  which  now  keeps 
company  with  the  other  trophies  in  the 
county  superintendent's  office. 

All  this  work  has  resulted  in  a  Page 
county  school  spirit  that  is  almost  in- 
vincible. One  noteworthy  result  of  the 
new  educational  spirit  is  the  almost  total 
elimination  of  the  school  discipline  prob- 
lem. The  boys  and  girls  are  too  busy 
for  mischief,  and  the  teachers  are  too  busy 
and  interested  to  indulge  in  those  morbid 
mental  states  that  make  school  manage- 
ment difTicult. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  session  every 
spring,  graduating  exercises  are  held  at 
convenient  points  in  the  county,  and  those 
who  have  finished  the  course  in  the 
elementary  schools  meet  and,  in  the 
presence  of  parents  and  friends,  are 
awarded  the  county  certificate. 

Two  years  ago  the  Omaha  Exposition 
offered  an  automobile  as  a  prize  to  the 
county  whose  schools  would  send  the  best 
agricultural  and  industrial  exhibit.  Page 
county  won.  What  should  be  done  with 
the  automobile?  "Why,  give  it  to  Miss 
Field,  of  course,  so  that  she  can  come  to 
see  us  oftener,"  was  the  answer  in  one 
voice.  Miss  Field  has  the  automobile 
yet,  and  almost  every  day  in  Page  County 
you  may  meet  her  out  among  the  county 
schools,  an  inspiration  to  all  who  come  in 
contact  with  her. 
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IN  THE  winter  of  igioand  the  follow- 
ing spring,  1  made  an  extensive  trip 
through  a  large  portion  of  China,  from 
southern  Manchuria  to  Canton  and 
from  Shanghai  to  Han-kow,  study- 
ing the  condition  of  the  Empire.  I  was 
amazed  to  find  the  revolutionary  spirit 
so  great  among  the  people  in  all  the  large 
centres  that  I  visited.  Revolutionary 
topics  were  openly  discussed  in  the  com- 
mercial guilds,  in  the  literary  clubs,  in  the 
schools,  in  the  inns,  and  in  official  circles. 
Among  the  well  informed  officials,  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution  was  con- 
fidently expected  at  any  time,  as  they 
knew  that  it  could  not  be  delayed  much 
longer,  and  they  accordingly  had  taken 
measures  to  safeguard  their  interests. 
Such  men  as  Dr.  Wu  Ting-fang,  the  former 
Chinese  minister  at  Washington;  Lord  Li 
Ching  Pong,  the  adopted  son  of  Li  Hung 
Chang  and  former  Chinese  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  St.  James's;  Viceroy  Sen 
Chun  Shun,  Marquis  Tseng,  and  others 
made  feverish  haste  to  convert  into  cash 
whatever  property  they  had  that  was 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and  to  invest  only  in  the 
foreign  concessions  under  the  protection 
of  foreij^n  governments!  One  of  these 
men  told  me  that  he  was  afraid  that  at 
any  time  a  revolution  might  come  and 
leave  him  penniless  if  he  did  not  invest 
his  wealth  in  forci,i;n  concessions. 

Was  the  .Manchu  Government  blind 
to  this  state  of  affairs?  It  had  eyes  to 
sec  but  it  had  no  strength  to  cope  with 
the  situation.  What  could  it  do?  There 
were  no  able  men  in  the  Government's 
^ervice,  for  the  few  really  able  men  had 


been  dismissed  through  personal  grudge. 
It  simply  resigned  to  the  inevitable,  and 
adopted  an  "after  me  the  deluge"  policy, 
hoping  that  those  then  in  the  service 
might  be  permitted  to  live,  in  peace  and 
grow  rich  in  graft,  and  that  the  storm  of 
popular  wrath  might  break  on  others'  heads. 

The  Chinese  revolution  is  the  realization 
of  the  long  centuries  of  dreams  of  the 
Chftiese  race.  The  alien  Manchus  had 
firmly  established  themselves  on  the 
Chinese  throne  and  soil  in  1644,  and  the 
first  revolutionary  society  was  organized 
in  1646  under  the  title  of  "Heaven  and 
Earth  League,"  by  Chiang  Ching  Kung,  a 
great  Chinese  scholar  and  patriot.  Since 
1644  fifty-three  rebellions  and  attempts 
at  rebellions  have  taken  place,  and  each 
one  was  crushed  by  the  Manchu  Govern- 
ment with  more  or  less  bloodshed.  All  the 
former  rebellions  sought  only  to  place  a 
Chinese  in  place  of  a  Manchu  on  the 
throne  —  to  substitute  a  native  monarchy 
for  a  foreign  monarchy.  But  the  present 
revolution  was  animated  by  a  more  lofty 
and  modern  policy,  namely:  to  expel 
the  Manchus  from  political  power  and  to 
establish  a  republic. 

The  cbange  of  political  faith  among 
the  revolutionists  from  monarchism  to 
republicanism  was  definitely  decided  upon 
in  1897  at  a  conference  of  revolutionary 
leaders  at  Tokio,  among  whom,  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen,  China's  first  provisional  presi- 
dent, was  the  moving  spirit.  After  thor- 
ough discussion,  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  Chinese  dynasty  in  the  event  of  a  suc- 
cessful revolution  was  found  to  be  im- 
practicable and  hence  was  abandoned. 
To  these  enlightened  leaders  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  native  monarchy  not  only 
presented  serious  difficulty  but  also  a 
standing  menace  to  the  future  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  In  the*  first 
place,  no  living  descendants  of  former 
royal  houses  could  be  found.  But  even 
if  one  could  be  found  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  leaders,  still  the  ques- 
tion of  permanent  peace  was  not  solved; 
for  sooner  or  later  strife  and  struggle 
would  result  from  dissatisfaction  with  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  as 
modern  education  and  intelligence  in- 
creased among  the  people,  so  that  ulti- 
mately a  war  for  freedom  and  equal 
suffrage  would  have  to  be  waged  all  over 
again.  They  were  sure  that  the  ultimate 
form  of  government  of  the  whole  world 
is  republican.  They  then  decided  to 
spread  the  propaganda  of  republicanism 
among  the  younger  and  enlightened  circles 
of  the  Chinese  people,  especially  the 
student  body,  so  that  when  the  time  should 
be  ripe  for  the  launching  of  another 
revolution,  the  banner  of  a  great  republic 
might  be  unfurled.  A  flag  of  the  Republic 
was  then  designed  and  accepted  by  the 
leaders  —  the  flag  that  is  now  floating 
so  proudly  over  the  ancient  land  of  China. 
The  leaders  were  gratified  to  find  that  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  republic  in  China,  in 
the  event  of  a  successful  revolution,  was 
well  received.  The  enlightened  portion 
of  the  Chinese  living  in  foreign  countries 
was  especially  enthusiastic  over  the  re- 
publican idea. 

The  scheme  devised  by  the  revolution- 
ary leaders  for  the  government  of  a 
Chinese  republic  is  diflFerent  from  the 
governmental  scheme  in  the  United  States. 
The  leaders  in  the  movement  were  thor- 
oughly aware  of  the  mental  condition  of 
the  Chinese  people  at  large,  and  knew 
that  many  years  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  the  masses  are  sufficiently  educated 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  and  exercise  the 
full  rights  of  suffrage.  Therefore,  during 
the  period  of  reconstruction  and  education, 
they  intend  that  the  suffrage  shall  be  very 
limited,  and  the  selection  of  public  serv- 
ants is  to  be  very  simple.  The  right  to 
vote  will  be  conditioned  upon  educational 
and  property  holding  qualifications.  The 
qualified  voters  will  elect  tl^  members  of 


the  district  council,  the  council  will 
select  officials  of  the  district  and  enact 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  district, 
and  will  also  select  representatives  from 
the  district  as  members  of  the  provincial 
assembly.  The  provincial  assembly  will 
select  the  officials  and  enact  the  laws  of 
the  province.  The  provincial  assembly 
will  also  select  representatives  to  the 
National  Assembly.  The  National  Assem- 
bly will  pass  all  laws  for  the  central 
government,  will  approve  all  treaties 
with  foreign  countries,  will  elect  a  presi- 
dent and  a  vice-president  and  a  premier, 
and  will  approve  or  reject  all  appointments 
made  by  the  president. 

Obviously,  this  scheme  contemplates 
very  limited  suffrage  rights  as  compared 
to  those  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the 
American  Republic.  But  it  was  under- 
stood that  as  the  people  increase  in  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge,  suffrage  is  to  be 
enlarged  gradually  until  in  time  the  people 
are  to  enjoy  the  right  as  fully  as  the 
citizens  of  the  most  modern  republics. 

In  the  meantime  the  leaders  in  con- 
ference at  Tokio  decided  to  devote  all 
their  energy  to  spreading  the  propaganda 
of  a  revolution  that  they  intended  should 
be  the  most  civilized  known  in  history. 
They  resolved  to  work  among  the  younger 
generations  and  especially  in  the  army  and 
navy.  They  then  thought  that  it  would 
require  about  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of 
preliminary  work  before  a  successful 
coup  d'etat  could  take  place.  But  recent 
developments  in  the  Orient  accelerated 
the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
throughout  the  vast  Empire  of  China,  and 
thereby  hastened  the  doom  of  the  Manchu 
r6gime.  Immediately  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  disastrous  war  with  Japan 
in  1894-1895,  mutterings  of  discontent 
against  the  Government  were  heard  among 
the  modernized  portion  of  the  Chinese. 
Though  these  were  insignificant  in  num- 
ber at  the  time,  they  increased  rapidly 
until  they  were  represented  in  every 
locality.  Between  1895  and  1900  great 
unrest  manifested  itself  almost  every- 
where. The  people  were  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  the  country. 
They  were  intensely  bitter  against  the 
Government  because  it  had  shown  crimi- 
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nal  negligence  and  incomj)etency  in  every 
undertaking. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
Powers  were  conspiring  to  bring  about 
the  dismemberment  of  China.  In  fact 
the  wedge  of  dismemberment  had  already 
been  driven  into  the  country's  vitals 
through  concessions  of  harbors,  ports, 
railways,  mining,  spheres  of  influence, 
etc.  The  reform  measures  launched  by 
the  late,  good  intentioned  emperor,  Kwang 
Hsu,  for  a  few  months  gave  the  Chinese  a 
glimpse  of  hope,  but  these  hopes  were 
blasted  by  the  reactionaries,  headed  by 
the  late  Empress  Dowager,  who  rendered 
all  the  reform  measures  abortive.  The 
Boxer  movement,  in  the  summer  of  1900, 
was  backed  and  encouraged  by  the  Manchu 
Government  under  the  late  Dowager,  as 
a  reactionary  policy  primarily  directed 
against  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
Chinese.  Then  it  became  apparent  to 
the  Chinese  people  that  there  could  be  no 
hope  from  the  reactionary  Manchus  for 
the  salvation  of  the  country. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  1904-1905,  the  Chinese 
were  utterly  sick  of  the  effete  Manchu 
regime.  They  knew  that  it  was  through 
the  weakness  and  criminal  negligence  of 
their  Manchu  rulers  that  Russia  and  Japan 
fought  the  late  war.  They  regarded  it 
as  an  everlasting  disgrace  and  irreparable 
injury  to  China.  They  lost  all  faith  in  the 
Imperial  Government's  outward  show  of 
reform  and  in  its  empty  promises.  They 
had  diagnosed  the  disease  that  afflicted 
the  Manchu  body  politic  as  a  malady 
beyond  the  power  of  remedial  treatment. 

And  it  was  not  only  the  Chinese  that 
regarded  the  Government  as  hopeless,  for 
some  enlightened  Manchu  officials  had 
also  viewed  the  situation  in  the  same  light 
and  felt  the  same  despair.  Prince  Pu  Lun, 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  Manchu 
princes,  who  came  over  to  this  country 
as  Gmimissioner  to  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair  in  k)()4,  had  often  discussed  with 
his  intimate  friends  the  hopelessness  of 
Manchu  reform,  and  he  considered  the 
case  as  too  far  gone.  His  private  secretary 
related  to  me  that  the  Prince  had  antici- 
pated the  utter  collapse  of  the  political 
structure  set  up  by  the  Manchus  in  1644. 


After  the  fanatical  and  reactionary  so- 
called  Boxer  movement  in  1900,  the  anti- 
dynastic  spirit  manifested  itself  every- 
where and  the  revolutionary  activity 
took  fresh  start.  Revolutionary  writings, 
printed  secretly  in  China  and  openly  in 
foreign  countries  (especially  in  Japan), 
were  to  be  seen  and  read  in  every  com- 
munity throughout  the  whole  Empire, 
in  spite  of  the  prohibitive  measures  taken 
by  the  Imperial  Government.  Revolu- 
tionary newspapers  increased  in  number 
with  remarkable  rapidity  in  the  foreign 
concessions  of  the  treaty  ports,  where 
they  were  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Manchu  Government,  and  among  the 
Chinese  colonies  in  foreign  countries.  It 
was  against  the  law  to  circulate  these 
newspapers  in  China,  but  they  had  readers 
everywhere. 

There  were  great  accessions  to  the 
revolutionary  societies.  These  organiza- 
tions were  known  by  different  names  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  society 
in  Shan-tung  province  was  known  as  the 
"Big  Sword  League,"  and  that  in  the 
provinces  of  Kiang-su  and  Che-kiang  as 
the  "Little  Sword  League."  In  Hu-nan 
and  Hu-peh  it  was  called  the  "Elder 
Brother  League,"  while  in  Sze-chuen  it 
was  known  as  the  "Younger  Brother 
League."  In  Shen-si  it  was  called  the 
"White  Lotus  League,"  in  Kansu  the 
"Heaven  Clear  League."  In  Kwan-tung 
were  three  organizations,  namely:  the 
"Three  United  League,"  the  "Three 
Dot  League"  and  the  "China  Reviving 
League."  There  are  many  similar  organi- 
zations among  the  Chinese  in  foreign 
countries.  There  are  five  among  the 
Chinese  in  America:  the  "Most  Im- 
partial League"  —  commonly  called  the 
Chinese  Free  Mason  Society  —  the  "Great 
Harmony  League,"  the  "Golden  Orchid 
League,"  the  "Middle  Reviving  League," 
and  the  "Covenant  League."  The  two 
last  named  were  organized  by  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen  through  hard  personal  endeavor. 
In  the  Straits  Settlements  they  have 
the  "  Middle  Harmony  Company."  They 
give  the  name  of  "Company"  to  their 
organization  because  the  British  Colonial 
Government  does  not  permit  the  organi- 
zation and  maintenance  of  secret  societies. 
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In   Tokio    the    revolutionists    call    their 
society  the  "Covenant  League." 

The  most  ardent  workers  for  the  revolu- 
tionary cause  were  the  students.  Their 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  the  new  ideal 
were  without  bound,  and  the  reckless  and 
fearless  manner  in  which  they  carried  on 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  political 
emancipation  cost  many  of  them  their 
lives  in  recent  years,  but  that  did  not  deter 
others  from  following  this  dangerous  calling. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  growth  of 
democratic  tendency  among  the  leaders 
of  the  people  was  remarkable,  and  the 
boldness  of  the  press  in  advocating  the 
rights  of  the  people  was  no  less  remarkable. 
In  December,  1910,  1  was  in  Peking  and 
there  listened  to  the  speeches  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  National  Assembly.  These 
speeches  and  debates  were  very  demo- 
cratic, even  revolutionary,  in  spirit.  In 
one  of  the  sittings  the  Prince  Regent  was 
denounced  in  the  severest  terms  for  siding 
with  the  grand  councilors  in  ppposing  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Assembly  on  the  day 
previous.  A  member  got  up  on  the  plat- 
form and  in  a  ringing  voice  said: 

"We  wish  to  let  the  Government  under- 
stand that  the  Empire  is  no  longer  the 
property  of  a  few  men.  It  belongs  to  the 
people,  and  we  are  the  representatives  of 
the  people;  therefore  we  must  take  meas- 
ures to  safeguard  the  interest  of  the  people. 
If  the  Prince  Regent  continues  to  side 
with  the  obsolete  and  useless  grand  coun- 
cilors, in  obstructing  the  progress  and  the 
interest  of  the  people,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled by  our  sense  of  duty  to  impeach  the 
Prince  Regent,  to  show  him  that  he  is  not 
so  indispensable  to  the  well  being  of  the 
nation.    Let  him  take  notice  of  this." 

Could  a  speech  more  democratic  and 
fearless  be  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 
American  Congress  in  Washington? 

After  the  death  of  that  remarkable 
woman  who  had  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment with  such  a  firm  hand  for  so  many 
years  —  the  Empress  Dowager,  Tze  Hsi 
—  on  November  15,  1908,  the  government 
fell  into  incapable  hands,  and  had  no 
settled  policy  either  in  foreign  relations  or 
in  internal  administration.  Seeing  the 
weakness  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
taking  advantage  of  it,  the  revolutionary 


advocates  lost  no  time  in  pushing  ahead 
the  doctrine  of  political  liberty  and 
national  regeneration.  Special  efforts  were 
made  to  win  over  the  entire  army  and 
navy  to  the  side  of  the  people.  And  in 
fact  these  two  parts  of  the  Manchu  Gov- 
ernment were  thoroughly  honeycombed 
with  revolutionary  propaganda,  with 
or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  officers 
in  command.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  revolutionary  leaders  to  destroy  the 
Manchu  Government  without  much  loss 
of  lives  and  property. 

On  the  clear  and  peaceful  day  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  1911,  the  long  looked  for  spark 
started  at  the  viceregal  city  of  Wuchang. 
The  Viceroy,  Juicheng,  blind  to  his  own 
helplessness  and  to  the  formidable  strength 
of  the  revolutionary  portion  of  the  army, 
beheaded  thirty-eight  soldiers  and  ofTicers 
for  being  involved  in  a  revolutionary 
conspiracy.  At  once  a  large  portion  of  the 
troops,  under  Col.  Li  Yuen  Hung,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  and  unfurled  the 
tricolor  of  the  Republic,  and  proclaimed 
the  principle  of  the  revolution  to  the 
people.  Almost  immediately  one  province 
after  another  fell  into  line  and  declared 
for  the  Republic  with  hardly  any  struggle 
or  loss  of  lives.  Within  four  months,  the 
political  machine  of  the  Manchus,  which 
had  held  on  to  the  Chinese  throne  for  two 
hundred  and  seventy  years,  completely 
collapsed  and  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  oldest  monarchy  became  the  youngest 
republic  on  earth.  The  emancipation  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  million  human 
beings  from  despotism  and  political  slavery 
had  been  accomplished.  The  first  great 
republic  of  Asia  was  bom. 

Now  despotism  has  been  at  last  de- 
throned and  the  people  have  come  to 
their  own.  The  leaders  of  the  revolution 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  really  great 
patriots  and  capable  of  great  deeds.  It  is 
their  intention  to  work  together  to  build 
the  Republic  on  a  firm  foundation  and  to 
bring  about  the  materialization  of  the 
following  aims: 

A  strong  central  government,  moderni- 
zation of  all  institutions,  complete  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources,  absolute 
separation  of  church  and  state,  close  and 
harmonious  relatiotvs  '^xXVv  \Jcv^  >^a^^. 


HOW  TO  RID  THE  HOUSE  OF  FLIES 


HOW  can  I  get  the  flies  out  of 
my  house  and  keep  them 
out?" 
First,  kill  all  the  flies  in  the 
house.  Close  the  windows 
and  doors,  heat  a  small  coal  shovel,  and 
pour  twenty  drops  of  carbolic  acid  on  it. 
The  fumes  from  the  acid  will  kill  all  the 
flies  in  a  large  room.  Another  way  is  to 
burn  pyrethrum  powder  —  ordinary  "Per- 
sian Insect  Powder"  — which,  if  pure  and 
freshly  ground,  will  give  off  a  dense  smoke 
that  will  stupefy  every  fly  within  reach  of 
its  fumes,  so  that  they  can  then  be  swept 
up  and  burned.  Kill  th-i^m  with  "swat- 
ters." A  very  simple  home-made  "swat- 
ter" can  be  made  of  a  piece  of  wire  window 
screening  four  or  five  inches  wide  and  six 
to  eight  inches  long,  inserted  in  a  cleft 
in  the  end  of  a  two-foot  stick. 

For  the  stray  fly,  use  sticky  fly  paper 
and  poison.  The  most  effective  poison  is 
a  solution  of  formalin  in  the  proportion  of 
eight  teaspoonfuls  to  a  quart  of  water. 
This  is  a  safe  poison  where  little  children 
are  about,  for  even  if  they  should  drink 
it.  it  would  not  kill  them.  Break  a  small 
nick  in  the  edge  of  a  bottle's  mouth,  fill 
the  bottle  with  the  solution  and  stand  it 
inverted,  in  a  saucer.  Enough  of  the 
poison  will  flow  into  the  saucer  to  answer 
the  purpose,  and  as  it  evaporates  more 
will  flow  down  from  the  bottle.  A  piece 
of  bread  covered  with  sugar  placed  in  the 
saucer  will  attract  the  flies.  If  placed 
where  dogs  or  birds  can  get  at  it,  cover 
the  poison  outfit  with  a  screen  of  coarse 
wire,  so  as  not  to  poison  anything  but  the 
flics. 

Another  cheap  and  reliable  fly  poison 
which  is  not  dangerous  to  human  life  is 
made  by  dissolving  one  drachm  of  bi- 
chromate of  petroleum  in  two  ounces  of 
water,  sweetened  with  sugar. 

Fly  traps  can  be  easily  made  at  home 
by  rolling  a  piece  of  wire  netting  into  a 
cylinder  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  a 
foot  high.  Another  piece  of  the  netting 
is  folded  into  a  cone  and  placed  over  the 


top  and  another  cone  placed  inside  the 
lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  this  cone  having 
a  hole  punched  in  its  apex  through  which 
the  flies  can  crawl  readily.  The  device 
should  be  set  up  so  the  flies  may  cvBvd 
under  it,  and  baited  with  sweets. 

A  form  of  fly  trap  that  is  especially 
effective  in  stores  and  restaurant  kitchens 
consists  of  a  trough  of  tin  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  wide  and  of  the  same  depth,  and 
as  long  as  the  width  of  the  window.  If 
this  is  placed  close  against  the  window  on 
the  inside  and  kept  half  filled  with  kero- 
sene, every  fly  approaching  the  window 
will  fall  into  it,  for  the  fumes  of  the 
kerosene  have  an  overpowering  effect  on 
the  insect. 

Screen  doors  'are  a  favorite  gathering 
place  for  flies,  which  hang  about  them 
waiting  for  someone  to  let  them  in. 
Mix  a  teaspoonful  of  carbolic  acid 
with  a  quart  of  kerosene  and  .  rub 
the  solution  on  the  screen  door.  It 
will  at  once  cease  to  attract  the  flies.  A 
weak  solution  of  formaldehyde  may  be 
applied  in  the  same  way. 

The  same  carbolic  acid  and  kerosene 
solution  may  be  used  in  an  ordinary  ];dant 
sprayer  to  spray  the  garbage  can,  which  is 
the  principal  attraction  for  flies  indoors. 
A  better  plan,  however,  is  to  keep  the 
garbage  can  outdoors  and  put  a  fly  trap 
in  the  cover  of  it.  Any  local  tinsmith 
can  attach  a  trap  to  the  cover  readily, 
and  at  a  very  small  expense.  Fly  traps 
can  also  be  easily  attached  to  window 
screens  so  that  flies  which  do  get  in  will 
be  caught  as  they  are  going  out. 

There  would  be  no  flies  to  kill  if  there 
were  no  filth  for  them  to  breed  in.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  all  flies  are  bred  in  horse 
manure,  so  keep  the  stable  tightly  screened, 
with  fly  traps  set  in  the  window  screens. 
Spray  the  floors  around  the  horse  stalls 
with  a  good  disinfectant.  Pyroligneous 
acid,  a  by-product  of  the  distillation  of  tur- 
pentine, is  a  very  valuable  \pray  because 
it  is  effective  and  non-inflammable.  It 
can  be  bought  in  New  York  for  $4.25  a 
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barrel  and  may  be  obtained  wherever 
paints  and  oils  are  sold.  Kerosene  is  good, 
but  increases  the  fire  risk.  Keep  the 
stable  refuse  in  a  bin  tightly  covered  with 
a  wire  netting  cover.  This  will  prevent 
the  female  fly  from  getting  access  to  the 
contents  to  lay  her  eggs. 

Clean  up  every  place  where  decaying 
animal  or  vegetable  refuse  accumulates. 
Spray  every  receptacle  for  refuse  with  one 
of  the  kerosene  or  pyroligneous  acid 
preparations,  or  with  any  good  com- 
mercial disinfectant.  Remember  all  the 
time  that  flies  and  filth  begin  with  the 
same  letter  and  mean  the  same  thing. 

Keep  the  flies  away  from  the  sick  room, 
especially  where  there  are  contagious 
diseases. 

Don't  let  waste  paper  or  old  rags  accu- 
mulate where  they  can  decay.  Flies  will 
breed  in  them  if  exposed  to  moisture. 


After  the  refuse  pile  has  been  removed 
sprinkle  the  ground  thoroughly,  as  the 
fly  maggots  crawl  down  into  the  earth  to 
develop. 

If  the  house  drains  empty  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  pour  kerosene  into  them. 
If  your  sewerage  system  leaks  pour  kero- 
sene into  it. 

If  possible,  bum  all  garbage.  There 
are  garbage  incinerators  that  may  be 
attached  to  the  stove  pipe  that  reduce 
the  garbage  to  a  combustible  mass  without 
odor. 

If  you  cannot  trace  the  flies  about  your 
premises  to  any  other  source,  look  in  the 
cuspidor. 

Keep  flies  away  from  food.  Hemis- 
pherical wire  screens  to  place  over  dishes 
may  be  bought  anywhere  in  all  sizes. 
Any  one  who  will  follow  these  directions 
can  get  rid  of  flies. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE 

SOUTH  POLE 

AS   VIEWED   BY   THE   DISCOVERER   OF  THE   NORTH    POLE 

BY 

REAR-ADMIRAL  ROBERT  E.  PEARY,  U.  S.  N, 


ON  THE  14th  of  December, 
191 1,  Roald  Amundsen, 
the  first  man  to  navigate 
a  ship  throughtheNorthwest 
Passage,  and  four  compan- 
ions raised  the  Norwegian  flag  at  the 
South  Pole. 

This  expedition  left  Christiania  a  year 
and  a  half  before,  in  June,  1910,  in  Nan- 
sen's  ship,  the  Fratn,  ostensibly  bound 
for  Behring  Strait  via  Cape  Horn,  to 
attempt  a  three  or  four  year  drift  across 
the  North  Polar  basin  and  over  the  Pole 
itself.  From  Madeira  Amundsen  cabled 
home,  apparently  much  to  the  surprise 
of  his  friends,  that  he  was  going  to  the 
Antarctic  regions  and  make  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  South  Pole.  He  was  next 
heard  from  at  Buenos  Ayres.  A  few 
months  later  it  was  reported  that  Scott's 


ship  had  found  Amundsen  in  the  Fratn 
in  Balloon  Bight  or  the  Bay  of  Whales 
near  the  Eastern  end  of  the  Ross  Sea  ice 
barrier,  and  not  far  from  King  Edward 
VII  Land.  On  the  10th  of  February, 
191 1,  Amundsen's  land  party  commenced 
establishing  advance  depots  for  the  polar 
sledge  journey  which  actually  began 
October,  20th,  and  ended  January  2$th, 
with  their  return  to  the  Bay  of  Whales,  one 
year  from  the  time  of  landing. 

Leaving  the  Shackleton  route  to  the 
Scott  expedition,  as  he  was  bound  to  do 
according  to  exploring  ethics,  Amundsen 
set  a  direct  course  for  the  pole  west  of  the 
coast  of  King  Edward  VI 1  Land,  develop- 
ing his  own  route.  To  my  mind  Amund- 
sen had  one  great  advantage  over  the 
Scott  expedition.  His  tractive  power  was 
dogs.    His  experience  w\tJ\  \V«xcv  \tw  ^^^ 
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South  proved  their  eflFectiveness  as  my 
experience  did  in  the  North.  After  land- 
ing Amundsen  and  his  party,  the  Fram 
put  back  to  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  winter, 
going  south  again  in  time  to  drive  her  way 
farther  south  than  any  ship  had  ever  been 
before  and  to  take  on  board  the  successful 
explorers. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  British  expedi- 
tion, commanded  by  Captain  Robert 
Scott,  R.  N.,  the  most  complete  expedition 
of  them  all,  is  unheard  from.  It  may  have 
reached  the  South  Pole  either  before  or 
after  Amundsen.  It  is  exceedingly  prob- 
able that  it  has  reached  it,  for  the  men  on 
this  expedition  have  had  more  Antarctic 
experience  than  those  of  any  other  one. 
(There  is  a  German,  a  Japanese,  and  an 
Australian  expedition  besides  the  English 
and  Norwegian  expeditions.) 

The  English  ship,  the  Terra  Nova,  was 
not  originally  designed  for  exploration  as 
the  Fram  was,  but  it  was  the  finest  of 
the  New  Foundland  sealing  fleet,  built 
especially  for  ice  work  and  strengthened 
for  exploration.  Captain  Scott's  equip- 
ment includes  twenty  ponies  and  thirty 
dogs,  and  one  or  two  ice  automobiles, 
giving  him  with  his  men  four  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  tractive  power  for  drag- 
ging his  sledges.  But  the  number  of  his 
dogs  is  comparatively  few.  Captain 
Amundsen  lost  thirty-six  of  his,  or  six 
more  than  Captain  Scott  took.  The 
British  seem  to  have  put  their  main  re- 
liance on  their  ponies  and  motors,  and  in 
this,  though  I  may  be  mistaken,  I  feel,  both 
on  general  principles  and  from  a  study  of 
Shackleton's  experiences,  that  they  may 
be  handicapped. 

This  expedition  is  working  along  a  route 
discovered  and  persistently  exploited  and 
completely  preempted  by  the  British. 
The  navigable  part  was  developed  by 
James  Ross  in  1841 ;  277  miles  of  the  sledge 
journey  from  winter  quarters  toward  the 
Pole  were  blazed  by  Captain  Scott  himself 
in  icx)2;  366  miles  more  were  added  by 
Shacklcton  in  1909.  From  Shackleton's 
farthest  south  to  the  Pole  is  97  miles. 

I^hree  fundamental  natural  conditions 
stand  to  the  advantage  of  the  seeker  for 
the  South  Pole,  as  compared  with  the 
seeker  for  the  North  Pole. 


First,  a  sledge  expedition  having  for  its 
object  the  South  Pole  has  a  permanent 
fixed  surface  (for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
land)  uninterrupted  by  lanes  of  open  water, 
on  which  to  work  and  travel.  On  such  a 
surface  depots  can  be  established  at 
intervals  of  fifty  miles  if  desirable,  all  the 
way  to  the  South  Pole,  thus  greatly  re- 
ducing the  loads  upon  the  sledges,  and 
enabling  the  sledges  on  the  return  journey 
to  travel  almost  without  loads.  A  sledge 
expedition  having  for  its  object  the  North 
Pole  must  traverse  the  surface  of  a  frozen 
ocean  that  breaks  up  completely  every 
summer,  and  that,  under  the  influence  of 
a  severe  storm,  will  crack  into  impassable 
lanes  of  open  water  almost  under  the 
traveler's  feet,  even  in  the  fiercest  cold  of 
midwinter.  On  this  surface  no  depots 
can  be  established.  The  last  depot  must 
be  on  the  most  northern  point  of  the  land, 
413  miles  from  the  North  Pole,  and  that 
entire  distance  out  and  back  must  be 
covered  with  the  provisions  that  can  be 
carried  upon  the  sledges,  with  no  chance 
to  lighten  their  loads. 

Second,  the  sledging  season  in  the  Ant- 
arctic regions  is  limited  only  by  the  length 
of  the  long  Antarctic  summer  day,  and  is, 
therefore,  eight  or  nine  months  long,  where- 
as in  the  North,  the  sledging  season,  com- 
mencing with  the  first  returning  light  of 
the  summer  day,  is  ended  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  sea  ice  in  June,  four  months  later 
at  the  best. 

Third,  the  sledging  season  in  the  Ant- 
arctic regions  is  late  spring  and  summer, 
the  warmest  part  of  the  year;  while  in  the 
Arctic  regions  it  is  late  winter  and  early 
spring,  the  coldest  part  of  the  year,  though 
this  is  not  of  vital  importance  to  an  ex- 
perienced party  properly  clothed. 

These  great  advantages  far  more  than 
balance  the  fact  that  the  distance  to  be 
traversed  by  sledge  to  reach  the  South  Pole 
is  700  miles  each  way,  as  compared  with 
450  miles  each  way  to  reach  the  North  Pole. 

There  is  the  disadvantage  in  a  South 
Polar  journey  that  the  last  third  of  the 
distance  is  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  to 
1 1,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Conditions  at  the  two  Poles  are  as  un- 
like as  the  Poles  are  far  apart.  An  ex- 
plorer at  the  North  Pole  would  be  stand- 
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ing  on  the  frozen  surface  of  an  ocean  two 
miles  or  more  in  depth.  An  explorer  at 
the  South  Pole  would  be  standing  on  the 
surface  of  a  great  snow  cap  two  miles  or 
more  above  sea  level.  The  most  northerly 
North  Polar  lands  known  possess  a  com- 
parative abundance  of  animal  life  — 
musk-ox,  reindeer,  Polar  bear,  wolf,  fox, 
arctic  hare,  ermine,  lemming,  and  land 
birds,  as  well  as  forms  of  insect  life  —  and 
during  a  few  short  weeks  in  summer  num- 
bers of  brilliant  flowers.  Human  life 
ranges  to  within  some  700  miles  of  the 
North  Pole.  On  the  Antarctic  continent, 
there  is  absolutely  no  form  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life,  though  two  or  three  species 
of  sea  birds  breed  during  a  few  weeks  in 
summer  at  several  localities  on  the  coast. 
No  human  life  is  to  be  found  nearer  than 


Tierra  del  Fuego,  some  2,000  miles  from 
the  South  Pole. 

Efforts  to  attain  the  North  Pole  have 
been  going  on  for  nearly  400  years. 

Efforts  to  reach  the  South  Pole  date 
back  140  years. 

The  history  of  North  Polar  exploration 
is  studded  with  crushed  and  foundering 
ships,  and  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  brave 
men. 

The  history  of  South  Polar  exploration 
shows  the  loss  of  but  one  ship,  Norden- 
skjold's  Antarctica  in  1902,  and  the 
loss  of  one  or  two  men  on  some  of  the  other 
expeditions.  In  one  respect,  they  are 
alike:  In  the  struggle  for  the  attain- 
ment of  both,  success  depended  in  the  last 
analysis  on  the  first  primitive  machine,  the 
animal  —  men  and  dogs. 


LAND  A-PLENTY 


BY 


J.  A.   BONSTEEL 

(sciuRisT  nf  mc  united  states  son*  suevbt) 


FOURTEEN  of  the  forty-eight 
states  of  the  Union  possess 
sufficient  improved  land  of  the 
proper  kind  of  soil  with  proper 
climate  and  sufficient  rainfall  to 
produce  all  the  staple  crops  now  growing 
in  the  country.  To  make  them  do  so,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  for  the  average  yield 
to  come  up  to  a  reasonable  standard  —  a 
standard  which  many  American  farmers 
already  have  achieved,  which  some  whole 
counties  have  achieved,  and  which  is  still 
below  the  standard  of  European  countries. 
This  could  be  done  and  still  leave  26,000,- 
000  acres  of  improved  land  in  these  four- 
teen states  to  be  devoted  to  minor  crops  or 
to  the  increase  in  production  of  the  staples. 
The  corn  crop  of  the  United  States  could 
be  produced  upon  the  present  improved 
land  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  and 
there  would  be  10,000,000  acres  left  over. 
The  improved  land  of  Texas  could  grow  all 
the  cotton  and  rice  that  this  country  now 
grows,  and  nearly  7,000,000  acres  would  be 
left  over.    All  the  hay  and  forage  of  the 


United  States  could  come  from  the  present 
improved  land  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee,  and  8,000,000  acres 
would  be  untouched.  North  and  South 
Dakota  could  produce  the  total  wheat 
crop  and  have  an  overplus  of  already  im- 
proved land  sufficient  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  barley  crop.  All  the  oats  and 
flax  and  rye  and  buckwheat  which  are  now 
grown  in  the  United  States  could  be  han- 
dled in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  A 
potato  supply  equal  to  the  great  crop  of 
1909  could  be  raised  in  Maine,  and  leave 
nearly  a  half  million  acres  unused.  Mas- 
sachusetts might  grow  all  the  American 
tobacco  crop  on  her  own  improved  land 
and  keep  109,000  acres  for  other  crops. 
All  this  could  be  done  if  the  average  yield 
per  acre  were  only  raised  to  a  reasonable 
figure.  If  our  yield  of  corn  was  40  bushels 
instead  of  25,  if  our  cotton  was  half  a  bale 
instead  of  a  third,  if  our  potatoes  were 
200  bushels  instead  of  106,  etc.,  this  could 
be  done.  Any  one  familiar  with  good  farm- 
ing knows  that  such  yields  are  possible. 
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These  facts  give  any  patriotic  American 
the  proper  answer  to  the  question  how  shall 
we  be  fed  in  the  generations  to  come.  1 1 
is  possible  to  produce  the  food  we  need  on 
the  land  that  is  already  improved.  For- 
merly the  requirements  of  increased  agri- 
cultural production  were  made  through 
the  increase  in  the  acreage  of  farm  land. 
To  some  extent  in  the  future  this  same 
method  will  be  used.  Yet  the  limits  of 
additional  farm  land  area  are  more 
nearly  approached  with  each  succeeding 
year,  and  already  we  are  getting  to  a 


marks  only  the  beginning.  In  1870, 
353  per  cent,  of  the  industrial  population 
of  the  country  was  engaged  in  agriculture. 
In  1900,  this  proportion  had  declined  to 
26  per  cent.  In  1870,  every  farm  family 
supported  two  non-agricultural  families 
with  the  fundamental  necessities  of  life, 
and  in  1900  it  was  called  upon  to  support 
three.  An  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in 
productive  effort  has  been  imposed  upon 
the  farmer  within  a  single  generation. 
This  disproportion  between  industrial 
workers  and  farmers,  becoming  reasonably 


MAP  SHOWING  THAT  THE  ENTIRE   PRESENT  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  TWELVE  STAPLE 
CROPS  COULD  BE  GROWN  IN  FOURTEEN  STATES,  WITH  MILLIONS  OF  ACRES 
TO  SPARE,  IF  OUR  FARMERS  WOULD  MAINTAIN  A  CONSERVA- 
TIVELY REASONABLE  AVERAGE  YIELD  PER  ACRE 


point  where  we  improve  our  already 
fenced  land  rather  than  add  neW  lands 
to  the  farms. 

This  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century,  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  American  agriculture 
—  a  new  era  in  which  progress  is  at- 
tained through  better  methods  rather  than 
through  the  increase  in  acreage,  and  this 
new  era  has  already  begun;  for  duringthe 
last  decade  the  average  yields  per  acre 
excelled  those  of  any  other  period  in  the 
history  <rf  the  country.     But  this  progress 


acute,  is  the  fundamental  and  sound  basis 
for  the  Back-to-t he-Land  movement.  An 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  to  tend 
to  the  land  well  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  unimproved  acres  now  included  in 
farms  would  not  only  maintain  our  food 
supply  but  would  maintain  the  export 
trade  which  we  have  been  losing,  and  mi^ht 
even  permit  of  an  increase  of  its  volume. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  is  apparent 
from  a  consideration  of  the  figures  given 
for  the  acreage  of  improved  land,  and  from 
a  statement  of  attainable  croy  y^'^^'^'^- 
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Land  and  Crop  Areas  of  the  United  States  as  shown  in 

the  thirteenth  census 


ACKES 


INCREASE  IN 
DECADE  —  ACRES 


Total  land  area,  1,903,289,600       

Land  in  farms.       878,798,325      ^0,206,551 
Improved  land.     478,451,750      63,953,263 

There  are  four  principles  which  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  the  methods  employed  by 
the  successful  farmers  who  have  so  far 
set  what  standards  we  |X)ssess.  The  first 
of  these  is  concerned  with  the  special 
adaptability  of  particular  soils  to  produce 
specific  crops.  For  instance,  there  is  one 
extensive  soil  type,  the  Marshall  silt  loam, 
which  is  the  dominant  soil  in  each  of  the 
premier  counties  of  the  five  great  corn- 
producing  states.    It  covers  an  established 


Marshall  silt  loam  that  are  especially 
well  fitted  for  corn  growing.  Yet  a  smaller 
acreage  of  corn  is  annually  planted  upon 
them  than  upon  other  soils.  And  experi* 
ments  have  shown  that  the  farmers  who 
make  this  mistake  of  planting  on  ill- 
adapted  soil  are  three  times  poorer  at  the 
end  of  the  year  than  are  the  men  who 
plant  more  wisely.  The  principle  affects 
both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the 
crop.  In  the  progress  of  soil  survey  work 
in  one  of  the  North-Central  states  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  millers  paid  a  bonus 
of  several  cents  a  bushel  for  the  wheat 
grown  in  one  portion  of  the  county..  The 
soil  survey  revealed  an  almost  unbroken 
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TWELVE  STAPLE  CROPS 

» 

Table  showing  the  number  of  acres  actually  used  to  produce 
the  various  total  yields  of  twelve  staple  crops  in  1909. 

Table  showing  the  smaller  number  of 
acres  that  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
"duce  the  same  yield  if  there  were  a  high- 
er standard  of  productivity  per  acre. 

CROP 

PBRSEKT  Yir.U> 
PLR  ACRE 

ACRTS  USED 

ASSnUED  YIELD 
PER  ACRE 

ACRES  REQU11ED 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oals 

Hay  and  forage 

Potatoes 

1  obacco 

Rice 

Cotton* 

Barley* 

Flax  Seed* 

Rye* 

Buckwheat* 

25.9  bu. 

15.4  bu. 

28.6  bu. 

1.35  tons 
106. 1  bu. 
815.0  lbs. 

33.0  bu. 
0.3  bale 

24.3  bu. 
9.4  bu. 

16.1  bu. 
20.9  bu. 

98,383,000 

44,261,000 

35.159.217 

71.9*5.457 
3,669,000 

1,294,911 

600,000 

30,938,000 

7,011,000 

2,742,000 

2,006,000 
834,000 

40.0  bu. 
20.0  bu. 
40.0  bu. 

2.0  tons 
200.0  bu. 
1,000.0  lbs. 
40.0  bu. 

0.5  bale 
30.0  bu. 
12.0  bu. 
20.0  bu. 
25.0  bu. 

63,804,750 
34,167,485 
25,178,236 
48.573.72) 
i. 945.975 
1.055.765 

5 » 5.450 

aO.009,898 

5.676.13) 

3,  i  54.667 

1,611,950 

700,000 

Total                                                                298,812,585 

305,394.032 

•  From  the  Year  Book,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


area  of  60,000,000  acres  in  the  "corn  belt," 
and  nowhere  in  this  area  except  at  the 
extreme  western  limit  of  precipitation 
does  the  average  acreage  yield  of  corn  sink 
below  40  bushels.  In  many  counties 
where  this  soil  prevails,  the  average  yield 
of  corn  is  maintained  at  43  to  45  bushels 
j)er  acre,  and  individual  farms  consisting 
of  it  have,  for  a  generation,  yielded  average 
crops.  The  leading  corn-producing  county 
of  the  United  States  which  is  88  per  cent. 
Marshall  silt  loam,  yields  annually  a  crop 
approximately  equal  to  that  of  New  York 
slate  and  a  trifle  in  excess  of  the  total 
production  of  all  New  England. 

1  here  are  three  other  soils  besides  the 


block  of  one  of  the  dominant  wheat  soils 
covering  that  section,  as  contrasted  with 
different  soils  in  other  portions  of  the 
county. 

Rotation,  the  second  great  principle, 
has  been  more  thoroughly  discussed.  Yet 
there  are  sections  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  where  the  "one-crop" 
system  of  agriculture  is  still  followed. 
And  each  such  section,  no  matter  whether 
the  crop  be  wheat  or  corn  or  cotton,  is 
marked  by  low  average  yields  and  in  some 
cases  by  decreased  production.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  regions  that  have  adopted 
the  modern  system  of  crop  rotations  to 
supplant    fallowing    have   shown    largely 
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increased  yields  both  per  acre  and  per 
square  mile.  The  modern  farmer,  outside 
of  the  semi-arid  region,  can  have  no  valid 
excuse  for  the  practice  of  either  the  one- 
crop  system  or  of  fallowing.  For  it  is  now 
known  that  there  are  a  sufficient  number 
of  different  kinds  of  crops,  adaptable  to  the 
same  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  to  make 
rotation  practicable  on  almost  any  kind  of 
land. 

A  third  principle  which  must  be  learned 
in  many  regions  is  that  of  better  tillage 
of  the  soil.  Under  pioneer  conditions  the 
prairie  sod  was  laboriously  broken  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  inches  and  the  grain  was 
frequently  sown  upon  the  raw  edges  of  the 
furrows.  In  other  portions  of  the  United 
States  light-weight  plows  were  used  to 
turn  the  sandy  soil  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches  at  the  most.  It  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  this  system  of  shallow  plowing 
and  incomplete  fitting  of  the  soils  is 
responsible  for  the  poor  crop  yields  over  a 
greater  territory  than  is  any  other  single 
faulty  method  of  agriculture.  There  are 
many  states  within  which  the  average 
depth  of  plowing  at  the  present  time  does 
not  exceed  three  and  one  half  inches.  The 
surface  of  the  land  is  merely  scratched. 
Such  carelessness  and  ignorance  must  be 
abolished  and  the  careful  lessons  of  the 
Old  World  tilling  must  be  learned.  Better 
work-stock  must  be  secured  —  and  more 
adequate  farm  machinery;  improved, 
labor-saving  methods  must  be  instituted, 
and  there  must  be  a  thorough  study  of 
labor  management. 

A  fourth  necessity  is  the  knowledge  of 
proper  methods  of  fertilization.  An  almost 
incredible  amount  of  material  is  now 
wasted  which  might  be  utilized  to  maintain 
and  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  all  the  live  stock 
in  the  United  States  annually  produces 
manure  having  a  commercial  value  in 
excess  of  $2,000,000,000,  and  at  least  one 
Tialf  of  this  amount  is  absolutely  wasted. 
Yet  the  expenditure  for  purchased  fertiliz- 
ers amounted  to  $130,000,000  in  the  last 
census  year.  It  might  be  objected  that 
the  waste  of  stable  manure  does  not  occur 
in  the  regions  where  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  purchased  fertilizer  is  used.  That 
may  be  partly  true,  but  the  facts  show  that 


the  great  fertilizer-using  section  annually 
permits  the  waste  of  an  amount  of  stable 
manure  equal  in  value  to  its  cash  expen- 
diture for  fertilizer. 

After  many  years  of  careful  experimenta- 
tion the  best  authorities  who  have  studied 
the  matter  of  fertilization  are  practically 
agreed  that  no  manufactured  compound 
is  equal  to  stable  manure  for  the  last- 
ing improvement  of  the  crop-producing 
power  of  the  soil.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  the  great  staple  crops  and  of 
the  most  extensively  developed  areas  of 
general  farming  soils.  It  is,  therefore, 
incumbent  upon  American  farmers  to 
secure  this  vast  treasure  of  fertility  which 
is  now  lost  to  the  land. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  many  discour- 
agements due  to  the  ignorance  or  hard- 
headedness  of  farmers,  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  old  forms  of  extensive  agriculture 
are  slowly  giving  place  to  the  newer  forms 
of  intensive  farming  and  that  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  Eastern  United  States, 
which  were  formerly  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  few  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
are  now  yielding  200  and  300  bushels  of 
potatoes.  Southern  lands  which  were 
unoccupied  prairie  or  scattered  pine  forest 
a  generation  ago  are  now  yielding  35 
bushels  of  rice  per  acre.  Grassy  swales 
from  which  a  scanty  yield  of  wild  hay  was 
secured  twenty  years  ago  are  now  yielding 
a  bale  of  cotton  or  50  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  in  many  of  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the 
great  Mississippi  basin.  Rocky  hillsides 
which  supported  a  sparse  growth  of 
scrubby  oak  until  the  beginning  of  the 
last  decade  are  now  occupied  by  vineyard 
and  orchard.  And  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
be  able  to  say  to  the  pessimists  who  have 
threatened  us  with  starvation  that  the 
American  farmers  have  so  increased  the 
extent  and  the  efficiency  of  their  labors 
that  the  per  capita  production  of  all  the 
great  food  crops  grown  for  human  con- 
sumption has  attained  to  the  highest 
mark  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

The  important  thing  to  be  remembered 
is  that  the  paramount  need  of  American 
agriculture  at  the  present  time  is  of 
effectively  tilled  land  and  of  more  men  to 
till  it.  That  is  the  fundamental  basis  of 
the  Back-to-the-Land  Moveroawt., 
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RIVERSIDE  S  TREE    ASS 


RIVERSIDE,  Cal.,  is  a  town 
with  a  good  inheritance.  It 
owes  its  happy  origin  to  the 
enterprise  of  a  handful  of 
Easterners  who  journeyed  to 
the  arid  Southwest  forty-one  years  ago 
in  search  of  health  and  a  home.  These 
newcomers  were  not  daunted  by  the 
desolate  appearance  of  the  valley,  but 
chose  their  site  in  the  midst  of  the  sage- 
brush. They  brought  in  artesian  water 
from  the  mountains  and  set  out  orange 
groves.  And  they  built  broad  streets 
which,  for  the  sake  of  comfort  and 
beauty,  they  planted  with  triple  rows 
of  trees.  Everything  prospered  and 
Riverside  became  an  oasis  in  the  Cali- 
fornia desert. 

In  the  course  of,  time,  however,  as  the 
little  city  grew  in  numbers  and  in  wealth, 
it  allowed  the  spirit  of  commercialism 
to  creep  into  its  precincts.  This  new  spirit 
straightway  decreed  that  the  big  trees,  on 
which  in  early  days  so  much  care  had  been 
lavished,  were  an  expense  and  a  trouble. 
Business  carried  on  beneath  bowers  of  leaf 
and  bloom  did  not  seem  like  serious  busi- 
ness. Even  on  the  residence  streets  the 
trees  were  considered  a  nuisance.  The 
wood  might  more  advantageously  be  used 
for  fires.  So  right  and  left  the  axes  were 
busy  and  numberless  great  trees  met  their 
end  in  the  kitchen  stove.  Riverside,  for 
all  its  heritage,  was  rapidly  becoming  as 
straggly  and  barren  as  any  other  prosper- 
ous, rapidly  growing  Western  town. 

About  thirteen  years  ago,  the  inhabitants 
suddenly  opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  committing  Esau's  folly. 
Immediately  they  set  about  repairing  the 
wrong  with  the  same  reckless  abandon 
that  had  characterized  their  former  zeal 
in  despoiling.  They  planted  everywhere, 
they  filled  in  with  an>'thing.  Each 
property  owner  garnished  his  frontage 
with  his  own  favorite  kind  of  shrub, 
regardless  of  what  his  neighbor  was  doing. 
Trees  of  all   heights  and  varieties  were 


crowded  side  by  side.  Riverside  was  now 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  hodge-podge  of 
spurious  and  unharmonious  growths. 

Then  once  again  the  citizens  took 
thought.  This  time  they  did  so  with 
wisdom.  They  appealed,  forthwith,  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  body 
straightway  appointed  a  tree  committee 
and  went  deep  into  its  own  pockets  for 
funds  to  carry  on  the  work.  There  was  . 
no  more  hit  or  miss  arrangement.  For 
two  years  this  committee  sorted  and 
planted  trees  and  educated  public  opinion. 
Mass  meetings  were  held  and  private  sub- 
scriptions enlisted.  In  1907,  a  new  charter 
went  into  effect  providing  for  a  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners,  and  a  Tree  Warden 
who  was  to  have  complete  control  of  all 
the  street  trees  —  of  their  planting,  care, 
and  general  management.  This  officer 
began  by  studying  the  character  of  the 
city  and  of  the  country.  Obviously,  the 
kind  of  trees  in  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  that  southwestern  land  were  of  a 
semi-tropical  variety.  Palms  he  chose  for 
the  business  sections,  and  quick-growing 
acacias  and  pepper  trees  for  the  residence 
districts.  No  street  was  too  mean  or  too 
unimportant  for  adornment. 

At  present  Riverside,  though  it  has  but 
16,000  inhabitants,  possesses  200  miles 
of  shaded  streets.  Since  the  work  was 
commenced,  more  than  9,464  trees  have 
been  planted,  enough  (with  those  that 
were  already  there),  if  placed  consecutively 
40  feet  apart,  to  line  two  sides  of  a  street 
for  70  miles. 

That  is  the  story  of  how  Riverside  was 
true  to  its  heritage.  And  the  cheerful 
part  in  it  all  is  that  commercialism,  which 
had  so  insistently  demanded  ugliness  as 
essential  to  its  prosperity,  has  lost  nothing 
by  the  city's  defiance  of  its  dictates;  for 
Riverside  has  increased  steadily  in  riches 
and  in  population.  Neighboring  cities 
have  looked  on,  have  envied  and  admired, 
and  six  of  them  recently  have  gone  and 
done  likewise. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


SURELY  there  are  a  great  many 
citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  share  the  feeling  of  the 
World's  Work,  that  the 
personal  controversy  between 
Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  only  a 
national  misfortune  but  a  national  dis- 
grace. To  apportion  blame  accurately 
—  that  would  do  no  good  even  if  it  were 
possible  by  a  detached  commentator. 
But,  in  the  main  matter  of  their  bitter 
accusations,  each  tells  the  truth  about 
the  other:  Mr.  Taft  has  been  a  com- 
plaisant President;  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  not  squared  himself  with  his  own 
declaration  about  a  third-term  nor  has 
he  fought  frankly  and  fairly.  Dignity 
does  not  always  play  a  high  part  in  our 
democracy;  but  even  our  democratic 
propriety  has  suffered  grave  offence  at 
their  hands.  It  is  a  sorrowful  spectacle 
surely. 

Of  course,  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Taft 
say:  "Well,  what  else  could  he  do? 
Ought  he  to  suffer  misrepresentation  and 
defeat  in  silence?"  Well,  there  are  other 
ways  for  a  President  to  speak  than  in 
personal    controversies    from    rear    plat- 

CopjrHf  ht,  S9ia.  by  Doubleday. 


forms.  And  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt say:  "When  Mr.  Taft  had  shown 
himself  a  disappointment,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
risked  defeat  and  humiliation  by  trying 
to  bring  the  party  back  to  right  ways." 
Yes,  but  why  by  a  stump  campaign  and 
personal  controversy? 

These  explanations  do  not  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  For  the  President 
and  the  former  President  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  brawl,  accusing  one  another 
of  hypocrisy  and  falsification.  Their  "de- 
bate" has  not  been  about  great  principles 
nor  important  policies.  It  has  been  on 
the  low  level  of  personal  attack  and 
personal  defence. 

Inevitably,  when  the  excitement  of  the 
combat  is  passed,  sober  and  thoughtful  men 
will  regard  them  both  with  less  respect 
than  they  regarded  them  before.  Worse 
yet,  the  great  office  of  President  has  been 
degraded  in  men's  eyes.  They  have  seen 
it  handed  over  by  one  man  to  another 
and  then  treated  by  them  as  the  prize  of  a 
personal  combat  to  decide  which  of  them 
shall  now  have  it.  This  is  a  deep  and 
lasting  offence  against  the  dignity  of  the 
great  office. 

Page  ft  Co.    Allriclitt 
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BEFORE  THE  CONVENTIONS 

MR.  TAFT  —  by  temperament  not 
suited  for  sturdy  executive  duties, 
being  too  trustful  of  those  near 
him  and  too  inaccessible  to  those  who 
speak  plainly  to  him;  "a  good  man  sur- 
rounded by  gentlemen  who  know  exactly 
what  they  want,"  "meaning  well  feebly;" 
patriotic  but  indecisive  till  driven  to 
anger;  compromising  by  nature —  hoping 
that  the  Pinchot  and  Wiley  troubles,  for 
examples,  will  blow  over;  intellectually 
lazy  till  spurred  to  action  —  composing 
a  Winona  speech,  for  example,  between 
railway  stations;  an  amiable  and  at- 
tractive man  at  close  range,  but  an  inept 
leader,  not  knowing  the  people;  a  man  of 
policies  rather  than  of  fundamental  con- 
victions, with  a  naif  confidence  in  mere 
party  leaders  and  a  sort  of  childlike  inter- 
pretatfon  of  party  platforms;  as  fierce 
in  anger  as  he  is  amiable  in  repose,  his 
smile  giving  place  to  violent  speech  which 
sounds  as  if  it  were  assumed;  a  man  who 
has  not  reasoned  out  a  fundamental 
economic  creed;  a  formal  minded  man, 
thinking  clearly  by  statutes  rather  than 
by  principles;  a  President  of  very  con- 
siderable achievement,  for  which  he  has 
not  received  due  credit  because  of  his  lack 
of  commanding  tones;  like  a  quiet  day 
after  a  cyclone,  which  seems  dull  and 
heavy  because  of  the  wind  and  fury  of 
the  day  before;  more  unfortunate  than 
blameworthy,  appfbved  by  sufferance 
rather  than  with  applause;  a  President  that 
has  many  personal  friends  but  few  active 
partisans  except  under  compulsion;  the 
victim  of  his  own  fundamental  mistake  in 
not  accepting  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  —  the  foremost  political 
personality  of  his  time,  whose  vigorous 
and  dictatorial  use  of  the  Presidency  gave 
the  office  a  new  meaning  and  gave  the 
nation  a  new  impulse;  whose  prodigious 
success  bred  in  him  a  prodigious  im- 
patience, and  has  misled  him  into  sacri- 
ficing the  dignity  of  his  position;  willing  to 
risk  defeat  for  great  principles  of  "social 
justice"  that  are  somewhat  too  vague  for 
clear  political  formulation,  but  so  fierce 
in  their  hold  on  him  that  they  drive  him 
into  compromising  pugnacities  and  con- 


tradictions and  associations;  the  idol  of 
the  impatiently  active;  he  is  an  impulse 
rather  than  a  well  ordered  force;  a  man  of 
the  most  varied  knowledge  and  accomplish- 
ments, but  strangely  lacking  in  economic 
grasp;  capable  of  mistaking  his  wishes  for 
principles;  the  probable  destroyer  of  his 
party  in  his  zeal  to  lift  it  up;  incapable  of 
retirement  and  lacking  the  patience  to 
harvest  and  to  use  the  great  influence  of 
his  prodigious  activities;  if  he  should  be- 
come President  again,  why  not  still  again? 
That  is  the  rock  that  he  is  in  danger  of, 
for  he  is  going  recklessly  over  uncharted 
waters.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  he  is  running 
at  all.  It  was  a  great  enough  violence  to 
the  real  rule  of  the  people  that  he  dictated 
his  own  successor  in  the  Presidency.  It 
would  be  somewhat  too  dictatorial  if  he 
should  become  successor  to  that  successor. 
Mr.  Bryan  —  whose  career  is  without 
parallel  in  our  history  (certainly  since 
Henry  Clay  ceased  to  be  a  Presidential 
candidate);  a  man  who  has  lived  to  see 
his  successful  competitors  take  many  of 
his  political  doctrines  and  plans  and 
relabel  them  and  get  credit  for  them; 
yet  observing  this  series  of  events  and  his 
series  of  defeats  with  philosophy  and  even 
with  humor;  an  enduring  campaigner, 
a  friendly  and  kindly  nature  with  a 
philosophy  of  life  that  gives  him  a  sincere 
sympathy  with  the  masses  of  men;  a 
man  who  missed  being  the  foremost 
Democrat  of  his  time  by  his  serious 
intellectual  limitations,  but  a  man  whose 
instinctive  perception  of  the  democratic 
philosophy  has  made  him  a  great  leader 
of  the  masses;  sobered  by  time  and  be- 
come more  tolerant  and  broader,  he  is  the 
loudest  voice  yet  in  expressing  the  crude 
cry  for  justice  to  the  unprivileged  and 
forgotten ;  a  shrewd  politician  and  thrifty, 
with  his  belief  yet  unshaken  that  he  was 
bom  to  be  President  —  why  not  at  the 
coming  election  ?  a  party  dictator  with  an 
air  of  humility;  if  his  mind  were  as  good 
an  instrument  for  clear  thinking  as  his 
voice  is  for  clear  speaking,  he  would  long 
ago  have  been  invincible;  and  he  may  be 
invincible  yet,  for  he  can  yet  convince 
himself  of  any  popular  plausibility,  and 
the  Republicans  may  acc«^\  -a^  e^^$^\^^^s^ 
of  desp^TaX\ov\. 
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Governor  Harmon  —  a  man  of  common- 
place mind  whose  thinking  was  done 
a  generation  ago;  old-fashioned  because 
inert  and  temperamentally  "stand-pat;" 
a  lawyer  of  good  practice  chiefly  for 
corporations;  a  man  of  a  kindly  nature, 
a  sort  of  old-fashioned  gentleman  fur- 
nished to  order  for  the  present  occasion, 
who  would  not  have  been  thought  of  for 
President  if  he  had  lived  in  a  small  state; 
acceptable  to  those  whose  god  is  named 
Status  Quo  and  who  wish  a  President 
that  will  not  disturb  things;  a  sort  of 
intellectual  and  political  brother  to  Mr. 
Alton  B.  Parker,  who  once  ran  for  the 
Presidency. 

Mr.  Champ  Clark  —  a  good-natured 
country  campaigner  and  teller  of  bucolic 
yarns,  well-liked  by  his  fellows  of  the  same 
calibre  in  Congress,  who  call  him  by  his 
first  name;  without  dignity  of  mind  or 
of  manner;  a  man  to  whom  the  routine 
of  party  and  of  political  procedure  is  the 
aim  of  things  and  party  loyalty  is  law; 
without  any  vision  of  statesmanship; 
a  common  politician  of  the  personally 
respectable  sort,  lacking  in  prudence  be- 
cause lacking  in  knowledge;  with  a  genius 
for  blundering  speech;  without  hardiness 
of  mind  or  of  convictions;  in  the  race  as 
a  stalking  horse  or  dummy,  as  everybody 
knows  but  himself,  yet  » possible  nominee 
by  a  slip  in  the  game  of  the  managers  of 
the  convention;  perhaps  the  only  Demo- 
crat whose  nomination  would  make  Re- 
publican success  certain  whoever  be  the 
Republican  nominee. 

Governor  W'oodrow  Wilson  —  a  scholar 
in  government,  with  an  historical  and 
political  perspective;  a  man  of  profound 
convictions,  holding  that  there  should 
be  no  class  that  shall  receive  privileges  from 
the  Government;  regarding  boss  rule  and 
the  private  conduct  of  public  business  as 
the  worst  crimes  against  political  society; 
trustful  of  the  people,  a  Democrat  in  fact; 
with  brief  but  eminently  successful  exe- 
cutive experience  (the  New  Jersey  of 
tonlay  bein^  a  wholly  difi'erent  political 
community  from  the  New  Jersey  of  two 
years  a^o):  couragecjus  because  he  has 
fundamental  convictions  and  a  sturdy 
seriousni'ss  of  character;  a  man  of  high 
ideals  to  whom   jK)litics  has  a   profound 


moral  significance;  a  man  with  a  definite, 
well-reasoned  programme,  to  whom  our 
institutions  and  our  national  life  are 
living  organisms;  his  political  creed,  there- 
fore, a  working  creed  to  fit  present  prob- 
lems and  not  a  set  of  fixed  formulas; 
courageous  for  conscience's  sake  and  not 
from  sheer  love  of  fight;  modest  to  the 
verge  of  timidity  as  regards  his  personal 
relations  and  fortunes  and,  therefore, 
handicapped  in  a  rough  race  by  a  gentle 
hesitancy,  having  the  modesty  of  a  well- 
bred  mind  and  the  humor  of  a  philosopher; 
the  most  convincing  public  speaker  in 
political  life,  master  of  exact  langauge 
without  pedantry;  not  favored  by  those 
who  for  any  reason  wish  the  Government 
to  be  a  dispenser  of  favors  or  wish  it  to  be 
conducted  by  professional  cliques  or  bosses; 
a  man  of  stem  stuff,  resolute,  gently  bred 
and,  because  of  his  combination  of  force, 
dignity,  and  grace,  in  a  class  by  himself 
among  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency; 
so  clearly  right-minded  and  right-tempered 
that,  if  there  were  a  clear-cut  Presidential 
primary  in  all  the  states,  he  would  prob- 
ably win  the  nomination  with  no  second  in 
the  race.  As  Mr.  Roosevelt  gives  the 
Republican  party  a  chance  to  show  its 
desperation,  so  Governor  Wilson  gives 
the  Democratic  party  a  chance  to  show  its 
wisdom.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
summer  if  these  two — this  modest  man 
and  this  other  —  should  be  nominated. 

AN  UNPRECEDENTED  ELECTORAL 

POSSIBILITY 

THE  Constitution  requires  that  the 
President  be  elected  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege. If  no  candidate  have  a  majority, 
then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
choose  a  President  from  among  the  three 
candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
electoral  votes.  "But  in  choosing  the 
President  the  votes  shall  be  taken  bv 
states,  the  representation  from  each  state 
having  one  vote." 

What  would  be  the  result  of  a  vote  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  '*the  repre- 
sentation from  each  state  havin  gone  vote?" 
The  House  upon  which  the  election  would 
fall  is,  of  course,  that  now  in  existence. 
An  inspection  of  its  membership  reveals  an 
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exceedingly  curious  state  of  affairs.  Voting 
by  states,  the  House  would  be  tied  as 
between  a  Republican  and  a  Democratic 
choice. 

The  delegations  from  four  states,  (Maine, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  and  Rhode  Island) 
are  themselves  ties.  Republicans  control 
the  delegations  of  the  22  states  shown  on  the 
left  in  the  table  following;  Democrats  pre- 
dominate in  the  delegations  of  the  22  states 
shown  on  the  right  of  the  table: 


REPUBLICAN 

DEMOCRATIC 

California 

Alabama 

Connecticut 

Arizona 

Delaware 

Arkansas 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Florida 

Iowa 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Indiana 

Massachusetts 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Louisiana 

Minnesota 

Maryland 

Montana 

Mississippi 

Nevada 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

North  Dakota 

New  York 

Oregon 

North  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Utah 

South  Carolina 

Vermont 

Tennessee 

Washiugton 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Virginia 

Wyoming 

West  Virginia 

Who  would  become  President  in  case 
the  House  of  Repre^ntatives  failed  to 
elect? 

The  Constitution  provides:  "And  if 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not 
choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of 
choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before 
the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following, 
then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as 
President." 

What  does  that  mean?  That  the  old 
Vice-President  shall  gp  into  the  new  term 
as  Acting  President?  But  he  ceases  to  be 
Vice-President  on  the  fourth  of  March. 
Does  it  mean  that  the  Vice-President- 
elect shall  become  Acting  President?  But 
if  the  electors  have  failed  to  choose  a 
President,  they  have  also  failed  to  choose 
a  Vice-President. 

To  nfleet  that  case,  the  Constitution 


authorizes  the  Senate  to  choose  as  Vice- 
President  one  of  the  two  candidates 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  electoral 
votes.  At  present  there  is  a  small  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  Senate,  but  a  num- 
ber of  Republican  Senators  are  growing 
old  and  their  majority  has  been  substan- 
tially decreased  by  deaths  even  within 
the  last  year.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  Senate  might  be  unable  to  choose 
as  Vice-President  one  of  the  two  candi- 
dates receiving  the  highest  number  of 
electoral  votes.  But,  even  if  the  Senate 
could  and  did  elect  a  new  Vice-President, 
would  he  be  the  person  designated  by  the 
Constitution  to  "act  as  President?"  It 
would  so  seem  on  the  face  of  it ;  and  yet 
there  is  plausible  ground  for  holding  that 
the  Constitution  is  not  clear  enough  to 
warrant  this  assumption.  At  least  one 
eminent  and  famous  legal  authority,  who 
has  given  the  World's  Work  his  opinion, 
believes  that  under  the  conditions  sug- 
gested there  would  be  no  Vice-President 
competent  to  become  Acting  President  and 
that  the  succession  would  devolve  upon 
the  next  in  line,  namely  the  Secretary  of 
State,  a  continuing  officer  whose  term 
extends  across  the  fourth  of  March  line. 

At  best,  the  whole  rubject  is  sur- 
rounded by  grave  doubts. 

This  becomes  of  very  real  importance 
in  view  of  the  possibility  tbat  a  split  behveen 
the  Taft  and  Roosevelt  elements  in  the  Re- 
publican party  may  lead  to  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  a  third  candidate  and  the  throw- 
ing  of  the  election  into  Congress. 

A  MENACE  TO  PANAMA 

THREE  days'  steaming  from 
Panama,  the  nearest  important 
harbor  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
South  America,  is  situated  what  is  per- 
haps the  vilest,  the  most  thoroughly 
plague-infected,  the  most  deadly  danger- 
ous port  in  the  world  —  Guayaquil.  Fof 
years  it  has  been  a  fhreat  to  the  health  of 
the  hemisphere  and  a  deliberate  insult  to 
other  countries  who  are  striving  to  extir- 
pate disease.  Deliberate,  because  its 
authorities  refuse  to  move  a  hand  to 
cleanse  it.  To  all  complaints,  they  retort 
cynically  that  Guayaquil  natives  do  ViC^. 
suffer  from  the  d\s^aL%^s  \\va\  ^S>wit\  -^^^ 
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spread  from  there,  and  they  see  no  need 
to  spend  money  for  the  protection  of 
foreigners.  It  is  the  settled  policy  of 
Ecuador —  than  which  country  few  others 
are  more  inhospitable  or  more  backward 
-  to  keep  the  foreigner  out  by  granting 
free  license  to  the  plagues  to  which  natives 
have  become  immune.  Under  this  policy 
the  Guayas  River  has  become  a  breeding 
place  of  yellow  fever,  typhoid,  smallpox, 
and  the  bubonic  plague,  and  although 
Ecuador's  chief  harbor  has  become  in- 
creasingly shunned,  there  is  not  a  city 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  has  not  been  in 
some  degree  infected  from  it. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  sore  suf- 
ferer. Some  of  the  brightest  young  men 
in  our  diplomatic  and  consular  services 
have  laid  down  their  lives  in  Ecuador,  a 
sacrifice  to  this  benighted  policy.  A 
month  or  two  ago,  when  the  unspeakable 
horrors  of  the  latest  revolution  were 
raging  (to  finish  which  the  populace  of  the 
capital  fell  upon  the  revolutionary  leader 
who  had  been  their  hero  the  day  before  and 
cut  his  body  into  bits  which  they  hung 
up  about  the  city),  our  Yorktoum,  desiring 
to  do  something  for  civilization,  sailed 
up  the  river  and,  landing,  helped  bury  the 
dead.  The  Yorkiown's  captain  was  one 
of  her  own  dead,  stricken  of  the  plague 
before  she  put  to  sea  and  sent  a  radiogram 
warning  the  Maryland,  which  was  hurry- 
ing over  from  Hawaii,  on  no  account  to 
enter  the  fatal  harbor. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
the  uncleanliness  of  Guayaquil  will  be  an 
acute  peril  to  wider  circles.  The  port  is 
one  at  which  ships  coming  up  the  West 
0)ast  will  naturally  desire  to  stop.  Steam- 
ing thence  straight  to  Panama,  the  ships 
will  come  into  contact  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  All  that  has  been  done  to 
make  the  Canal  Zone  free  from  disease 
will  have  been  done  in  vain.  From  the 
plague  city  of  Guayaquil  every  known 
contagion  will  find  its  opportunity  to 
spread  ab(jut  the  globe. 

"Will,"  if  permitted  to.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  Panama  must  be  closed  against 
Guayaquil,  or  Guayaquil  must  be  cleaned 
up  bv  force.  The  more  effective  means 
would  be  the  latter.  Nor  is  there  lacking 
authority  fcjr  it.    A  country  which  refuses 


to  take  ordinary  steps  against  deadly 
pestilence  has  forfeited  its  right  to  count 
as  a  civilized  nation.  It  is  an  outlaw,  an 
enemy  of  mankind,  and  should  be  dealt 
with  as  such.  In  the  interest  of  common 
humanity,  a  concert  of  other  nations 
should  clean  up  and  police  Guayaquil 
if  Ecuador  refuses  to  do  it  herself. 

A  FLOCK  OF  OLD  WAR  BOGIES 

AGAIN  the  country  ha^  been  faintly 
startled  by  the  Japan  War  scare- 
mongers, with  their  cry  of  '*wolf" 
—  he  is  getting  to  be  a  very- aged,  white- 
haired,  decrepit,  and  toothless  wolf.  Again 
Japan  is  about  to  seize  Magdalena  Bay,  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Japan  has  been  about 
to  seize  Magdalena  Bay  every  time  during 
the  last  three  years  that  a  big  battleship 
appropriation  was  wanted,  or  that  in- 
terested business  corporations  thought 
they  could  promote  the  idea  of  our  annex- 
ing Mexico,  or  that  John  E.  Henry,  Esq., 
of  New  Hampshire,  chief  creditor  of  the 
Chartered  Company  of  Lower  California, 
fancied  it  a  good  time  to  try  to  frighten  the 
United  States  Government  into  buying 
out  an  unprofitable  concession  around 
Magdalena. 

This  last  time  the  scare  derived  some 
little  importance  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  started  by  United  States*  Senator 
Lodge,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  who  used  to  be 
considered  a  conservative  and  responsible 
statesman.  Mr.  Lodge  discoursed  in  this 
way: 

Suppose,  for  example,  some  treat  Eastern 
Power  should  diroclly  or  indir((:tly  take  pos- 
session of  a  harbor  on  the  west  chast  of  Mexico 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  naval  station 
and  a  place  of  arms.  I  am  using  no  imagination 
in  suggesting  such  a  case.  It  is^not  very  long 
since  an  indirect  movement  was  begun,  and  it  is 
apparently  still  on  foot,  to  obtain  possession 
for  a  foreign  Power  of  iMagdalena  Bay,  so  I 
may  fairly  suppose  that  such  a  case  might 
arise. 

Now  the  World's  Work  has  authority 
from  a  source  higher  than  Senator  Lodge 
for  saying  that  no  foreign  power  has  ever 
been  suspected  of  a  design  on  Magdalena 
Bav,  and  that  there  never  was,  and  is  not 
now,  the  ghost  of  a  reason  for  even  dream- 
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ing,  much  less  uttering,  such  a  statement 
as  Senator  Lodge  allowed  himself  to  make. 
The  suggestion  that  Japan  has  taken  any 
steps  to  acquire  a  naval  base  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  Mexico  is  utterly  groundless, 
gratuitous,  and  preposterous.  The  only 
apparent  reason  for  such  a  scare  is  that 
it  would  help  the  big  battleship  campaign, 
defeat  the  General  Arbitration  Treaties, 
and  do  a  good  turn  to  some  New 
Englanders  with  a  mortgage  on  Lower 
California  land. 

In  Washington,  it  is  a  favorite  trick  to 
try  to  frighten  the  owner  of  a  fine  house 
into  buying  the  adjoining  lot  at  a  high 
figure  on  the  representation  that  Negroes 
are  bidding  for  it.  It  is  very  likely  that 
when  Mr.  Knox,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
came  to  Washington  and  bought  the 
Childs  house,  which  has  a  vacant  lot  ad- 
joining it,  he  was  beset  by  agents  anxious 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  save  him- 
self (at  a  high  figure)  from  undesirable 
neighbors.  In  the  language  of  a  game 
with  which  diplomatists  are,  of  course, 
unfamiliar,  but  whose  principles  they 
sometimes  practise,  Mr.  Knox  apparently 
did  not  "fall  for  the  bluff."  No  more 
successful  has  been  the  similar  trick 
played  by  the  agents  of  the  thrifty  New 
Hampshire  lumberman  who  wants  to  hold 
up  the  United  States  Government  for 
two  millions  of , dollars  for  land  which  cost 
half  a  million  and  for  which  neither  the 
United  States  Government  nor  the  Japan- 
ese Government  has  the  remotest  use. 

Again,  St.  Thomas  is  an  unprofitable 
island  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  which  Den- 
mark has  for  years  been  trying  to  get  rid 
6f.  *The  prospective  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  offered  an  opportunity 
to  renew  the  effort  to  dump  it  on  us. 
The  other  day,  an  announcement  was 
made  from  Copenhagen  that  six  millions 
of  dollars  was  to  be  spent  immediately 
in  improving  the  harbor  of  Charlotte 
Amalie.  That  was  all  that  was  necessary 
to  affright  Senator  Lodge.  He  was  sure 
that  the  work  at  Charlotte  Amalie  was 
simply  preparatory  to  handing  the  island 
over  to  Germany.  The  War-with- 
Germany  bugaboo  has  not  been  brought 
out  as  frequently  of  late  as  the  War-with 
Japan    bogey.    Somehow    the    Germans 


have   lost   their  frightfulness.     But  any 

old    hobgoblin  will  serve  to  terrify  Mr. 

Lodge,   and  he  instantly  wants  to  buy 
St.  Thomas: 

So  long  as  these  islands  are  in  the  market 
there  is  always  the  danger  that  some  European 
Power  may  try  to  purchase  them.  This  would 
be  an  infraction  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
would  at  once  involve  the  United  States  in  a 
ver>'  serious  difficulty  with  the  European  Power 
which  sought  the  possession  of  the  islands. 
In  the  interest  of  peace  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  these  islands  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  and  cease  to  be  a  source  of 
possible  complications,  which  might  easily 
lead  to  war. 

It  would  be  folly  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  go  about  the  hemi- 
sphere buying  up  every  piece  of  land 
that  somebody  chooses  to  say  is  being 
bargained  for  by  some  foreign  power. 
It  is  no  lessi  idiocy  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  lose  their  heads  every 
time  real  estate  speculators,  ship-builders, 
armor-plate  makers,  and  suchlike  enter- 
prising people  trot  out  their  silly  old  war 
bogey. 

A   BUILDER  OF   EMPIRE   GONE 

IN  THE  making  of  Canada,  there  is  no 
bigger  or  grander  task  to-day  than  the 
pushing  through  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Huge  valleys  and  plains,  as  great 
as  the  states  of  our  own  West,  have  been 
awakening  to  the  song  of  the  rail.  Cities 
have  sprung  like  magic  in  the  midst  of 
lands  that  yesterday  were  wilderness. 
Thousands  of  people  from  all  the  lands  of 
the  earth  have  flocked  into  the  last  great 
West. 

The  task  itself,  in  its  physical  aspects. 
paralleled  if  it  did  not  surpass  the  epochal 
tasks  of  Huntington,  Leland  Stanford, 
James  J.  Hill,  Villard,  Thompson  —  the 
giants  of  our  railroad  history.  Back  of 
all  the  plans,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  labor 
of  this  great  undertaking  stood,  until 
yesterday,  a  plain  American  fmm  the 
Middle  West,  a  blunt,  kind,  wise,  and 
service-worn  veteran  of  the  railroad  game. 

The  plans  were  laid  for  to-morrow,  as 
well    as    for    to-day.    To-day    the    x-iivV.'^ 
push  westward,  \Vv^  ^vv^s  ^\^  ^x  >^^\V 
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on  engines  and  cars  and  all  the  thousand 
and  one  things  that  go  to  make  a  new 
railroad  through  a  new  land.  To-morrow 
comes  the  upbuilding  of  a  new  nation  in 
a  new  land,  the  long,  slow  process  of 
bringing  new  people  from  alien  lands,  the 
laying  of  wise  plans  for  colonization,  the 
nursing  of  infant  industries,  the  shaping 
of  the  destinies  of  cities — the  task  of 
the  great  administrator  of  a  national 
railroad  —  second  only  in  its  greatness 
and  responsibility  to  the  creation  of  the 
railroad    itself. 

All  this  and  much  more — knighthood, 
a  place  in  the  history  of  a  great  and 
glorious  country,  the  consciousness  of  a 
man's  task  well  done  before  the  world 
—  that  was  the  clear  and  unmistakable 
destiny  of  C.  M.  Hays  when  he  sailed 
from  England  on  the  Titanic, 

A  crash  in  the  dark;  and  then  the  task 
and  its  great  reward  passes  on  to  other 
men.  Ihe  destiny  of  Canada  cannot  be 
let  or  hindered:  the  other  men  will  come, 
^'et  one  ma\'  say,  in  passing,  that  no  other 
man  in  all  that  great  Dominion  could  be 
so  ill-spared  at  this  moment  in  the  nation's 
history  as  could  this  brave  and  splendid 
builder  of  the  West. 

THE  NEED  FOR  NEGRO  DOCTORS 

AMONG  the  9,000,000  Negroes  of 
the  South  only  one  in  4,000  is  a 
physician.  That  can  mean  only 
one  thing  —  that  the  bulk  of  the  colored 
population  has  not  enough  medical  at- 
tention to  keep  well;  for  most  Negn^s 
do  not  employ  white  doctors  when  they 
are  ill.  And  it  means  also  that,  for  lack 
of  teachers,  this  race  is  lagging  behind 
their  neighbors  in  sanitation  and  in  the 
simpler  defenses  of  modern  hygiene.  For 
this  horde  of  unserved  and  untaught  people 
only  seven  medical  schools  are  provided, 
of  which  five  are  worthless,  according  to 
the  recent  report  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion on  Medical  Education  in  the  United 
States.  I  he  remaining  two  sch<x)ls.  how- 
ever-- Hcjward  at  Washington  and 
Meharry  at  Nashville — are  commended 
as  "worth  developing."  They  offer  in- 
struction that  equips  their  graduates  for 
useful  and  competent  service.  Meharry 
is    open    to    graduates   of    high    schools. 


Howard  sets  considerably  higher  entrance 
requirements  —  higher,  indeed,  than  the 
requirements  of  many  medical  schools 
for  white  students  —  and  maintains  a 
standard  of  work  that  has  called  forth  the 
praise  even  of  Dr.  William  H.  Welch  and 
Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett. 

The  students  of  these  schools  are  in 
deadly  earnest.  Some  of  them  make 
astonishing  sacrifices  to  enable  them  to 
continue  at  their  work.  One  of  them,  for 
example,  has  said:  "For  many  months  I 
lived  on  a  can  of  pork  and  beans  a  day.  I 
would  have  pork  with  beans  for  breakfast, 
beans  and  pork  for  dinner,  and  at  night  I 
would  wash  out  the  can  and  have  bean 
soup."  Another  student,  who  is  now  a 
successful  physician  in  [|a  Northern  city, 
said:  "  1  lived  on  three  dollars  a  month  for 
some  time  before  1  graduated.  I  got 
pretty  thin,  but  1  stuck  it  out." 

The  colored  physicians  who  have  come 
out  of  these  schools  have  been  centres  of 
light  and  service  to  their  race.  The  need 
is  for  opportunity  greatly  to  increase  their 
number;  and  it  is  a  crying  and  important 
need. 

TO  IMPROVE  THE  RACE 

THE  State  of  New  York  has  put  into 
force  a  law  providing  for  the 
sterilization  of  such  feeble-minded 
criminals  and  other  defectives  as  are 
adjudged  by  a  board  likely  to  transmit 
a  tendency  to  criminality,  insanity,  or 
feeble-minded ness.  Six  states  now  have 
such  a  law;   Indiana  was  first  on  the  list. 

The  Dean  and  the  clergy  of  the  Episco- 
pal Cathedral  of  Chicago  have  announced 
that  applicants  for  marriage  at  their 
hands  hereafter  must  present,  certificates 
from  a  physician  of  repute  declaring  them 
to  be  in  normal  physical  health. 

The  idea  of  the  responsibility  of  living 
men  for  the  future  character  of  the  race 
is  not  twenty-five  >ears  old.  The  progress 
it  has  made  is  one  of  the  astonishing  facts 
of  modern  s(Kial  history.  To  many  men 
it  has  become  a  religion;  to  many  more 
it  appeals  as  the  most  practical  field  thus 
far  opened  for  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind and  the  increase  of  human  happiness. 

The  eugenic  movement  is  still  in  its 
beginnings,  still  in  the  stage  of  research, 
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as  yet  only  venturing  to  suggest  a  few  holtzer,  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  moral  — 

mild  negative  steps  for  the  eradication  of  and     some    financial  —  support     of    the 

hereditary  taints  and  only  feeling  its  way  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 

toward    positive   measures   for   improve-  Among  the  beneficial  effects  upon  the 

ment.    When  it  reaches  the  positive  stage,  children  that  are  reported  by  teachers  are 

it  will    meet    tremendous  opposition;    it  "weeding  out  the  cigarette  habit"  in  West 

proposes  a  social  revolution.    But  there  is  Chester,  Pa.,  "driving  out  the  cheap  candy 

surprisingly  little  opposition  to  its  nega-  venders"  in   Hartford,   Conn.,  and   "de- 

tive  proposals  —  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  veloping  the  power  of  self-denial,  prudence, 

a   surprisingly   ready   acceptance 'of  the  thrift,  and  economy"  in  Augusta,  Me. 

idea  that  the  unfit  should   not  be  per-  It  is  going  directly  at  the  roots  of  our 

mitted  to  be  fathers  and  mothers.  most     characteristic     national     failing  — 

TPArwiMr  rwii  HRPM  thrtpt  wastefulness.    To  teach   children   saving 

TEACHING  CHILDREN  THRIFT  ^^j   ^j^j^^   j^^   ^^j^  ^^^^^^   j^   ^   p^^j^ 

IN  THE  school  banks  system  begun  by  service  very  worthy  of  the  public  schools. 
Syt-^^rchM^ntie^S'tl^  "^  WE  FARMED  AS  WE  SHOULD 
than  $5,000,000.  These  savings  are  now  A  /f  f^-  BRADFORD  KNAPP,  in 
collected  weekly  in  1,168  schools  and  in  l\/|  charge  of  the  Farmers' Cooperative 
almost  every  state  in  the  Union  and  in  X  V  X  Demonstration  Work  of  the 
Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  Canada.  In  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Long  Island  City  the  pupils  of  21  schools  has  just  issued  the  crop  records  made 
have  now  on  deposit  $23,079;  and  during  by  the  farmers  who  have  followed  the 
the  last  27  years  they  have  deposited  al-  directions  of  his  demonstrators  in  the 
together  more  than  $288,000.  Pupils  of  planting  and  cultivation  of  their  cotton 
40  schools  in  Toledo,  O.,  have  deposited  and  com.  Side  by  side  with  these  records 
more  than  $250,000  in  twelve  years,  and  he  prints  the  records  of  the  ordinary  rule- 
pupils  of  61  schools  in  Kansas  City  have  of-thumb  farmers  as  shown  by  the  figures 
deposited  $194,000  in  the  same  period,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  wonder- 
In  San  Francisco  the  system  was  estab-  ful  results  of  well-planned  agriculture 
lished  in  August,  191 1,  and  is  now  in  90  could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
school  houses.  There  are  44,915  scholars  such  tables  as  these: 
on  the  registers;  4,412  of  them  deposited  ^q^  COTTON  SHOULD  BE  GROWN 
$31,146;  $630  of    this    has    been    with-  ,                                          . 

V                            J       »                                      •        J        •            1  AVERAGE  YIELDS  (POUNDS  OF  SEED  COTTON  PER  ACRE) 

drawn,    and    $30,507    remamed    m  the  for  1911 

Bank  of  I  taly  to  the  credit  of  4,4 1 2  scholars  *  under        under 

rv                 t               ^^i  DEMONSTRATION    ORDINARY 

uecemoer  lotn.                                       .  methods    cultivation 

The  method  of  a>iiecting  the  savings  is  S^kuhomaV.v;;.v;;;;;;;;;.v.::^6^i        ^2 

simple.    Every     Monday    mommg    the     Louisiana 1065  522 

teacher  calls  the  roll  for  the  collection  of     Arkansas 946  558 

the  money,  records  the  amounts  received,  MisslSt^i. . . .                   ; . ; ;  ',04^5             ^5^ 

and  later  deposits  it  in  a  bank  to  the  credit     Alabama 1442  609 

of  the  several  children.    Fifteen  minutes  Florida                                    840             384 

a  week  is  the  average  amount  of  time  re-  ^^^Q^xo\iTiz.^.'y/////.'.\\\ \ . '156^             795 

quired  for  these  operations.    The  record     Nort h  Carolina 1 59 1  86 1 

cards  upon  which  the  sums  collected  are     Y»>'P»^>^  •      ••••••• •  •  *4«4  9«2 

v«iiao   «pv/ii   ^iiiwi   1.11^.  ouiiio  wii^i.^^  «iw.  Average  for  States  Represented..  1081                 642 

entered   are   COpynghted,    but   the   use   of  Average  for  the  United  States ....                         624 

the  copyright  is  granted  free  and  the  copy- 
right is  kept  alive  only  as  a  means  to  These  tables  deal  only  with  the  twelve 
secure  yearly  reports  from  the  schools  Southern  states  to  which  Mr.  Knapp's 
that  are  collecting  savings.  work  is  restricted;  therefore  it  is  all  the 
Mr.  Thiry  died  last  year,  and  the  general  more  striking  to  note  that  the  average 
direction  of  the  work  that  he  began  is  now  yield  of  com  under  demonstration  methods 
in  the  hands  of  Mrs.   Sara   Louisa  Ober-  is  more  than  the  average  yield  for  the 
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United  States,  (23.9  bushels,)  in  which  the  sideration.    It  is  what  caused  mc  to  leave  the 

high   averages   of  the  "com  belt"  states  farm  in  the  first  instance,  is  what  makes  my 

are  figured:  ^'^^  ^"^  '^^  dissatisfied  now,  and  is  the  one 

great  fundamental  reason  that  is  still  driving 

HOW  CORN    SHOULD    BE    GROWN  the  young  folks  to  the  city  and  that  will  con- 

AVERAGt  vibLDs  (BUSHI.LS  ptR  ACRi:)  IN  1911  tiuuc  to  do  SO  Until  it  is  eliminated.    One  word 

i-sDtE  iHDLK  tells  it  —  Drudgery.    And  this  means  "hard 

'""mk™?,^'""  .iJiSivA^uM  work  for  insufficient  remuneration." 

Texas 23.3  9.5 

Oklahoma  M.o  6. j        Drudgery  can  be —  and  even  in  many 

Mkins^r.  ; :  .'2:9  io:l  modem*  farms  still  is  —  a  large  share  of 

Tennessee 46.6  26.8  country  life.     But  that  farm  life  of  neces- 

Mississippi 32.4  19.0  sity  means  drudgery — no.    Dmdgery  is 

FloridT.^........... !!.!!!!.! 30.9  i4!6  in  great  measure  the  quality  of  the  man 

Georgia 39.3  16.0  rather  than  of  the  job.    It  is  like  the  sal- 

Nnr'tt  r^,rniinn Ill              \ll  vation  of  the  soul,  dependent  on  the  in- 
North  Carolina 42.6                    18.4  J.    . J      ,  ,  .         ir       A  ^   •  ^    J 

\  irginia 41 .9  34.0  dividual  himself.    As  certain  women  find 

Average  for  States  Represented  .33.3  15.8  ordinary  housework  unbearable,  so  certain 

men  find  any  sort  of  continuous  hard  work 
The  averages  under  demonstration  drudgery.  The  use  of  labor  saving  de- 
methods  were  obtained  from  the  reports  yjces  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  es- 
of  the  production  of  109.999  acres  of  pecially  the  country  home,  convenient 
cotton  and  of  66,880  acres  of  com.  The  sources  of  power  —  steam,  water,  gases, 
cash  value  of  the  increase  above  the  state  and  electricity  —  cheap  appliances  for 
average  on  these  acres  of  cotton  was  maintaining  sanitation,  improved  methods 
$1,643,097,  and  on  these  acres  of  com  was  of  constmcting  and  fumishing  buildings 
?836,597.  When  all  farmers  practice  _aii  these  can  reduce  the  monotonous 
demonstration  methods  on  all  acres,  tens  phases  of  farm  labor  to  an  inappreciable 
of  millions  of  dollars  will  be  added  an-  minimum. 

nually  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  and         ,s  there  reall>'  harder  work  on  the  farm 

will  bring  their  measure  of  added  happi-  than  in  any  other  business?    A  farm  man- 

ness  and  security  to  country  living.  aged  on  good  principles  need  not  take  more 

ABOUT  DRUDGERY  *''^"  *^"  hours  of  work  a  day.    For  the 

A,  ,-T-T-r-r>    1.  •  L-  I  •  "ght  man— the  real  farmer  — ten  hours 

LLTTER    brings   this   complaint:  ^f  plowing,  harvesting,  animal  feeding,  and 

In  all  this  back-to-the  farm  dis-  the  many  diverse  tasks  are  less  onerous 

cussion  the  man  who  has  tried  it  is  than  eight  hours  spent  at  a  desk  or  a 

not    represented.    Why    is    this?     Is  he  counter.     In  how  many  successful  busi- 

ashamcd  to  speak?    Or  is  he  ignoretl.^  ness  enterprises,  moreover,  is  the  owner's 

I  he  writer   then    outlines    his   own    ex-  ^.^,^^  jav  limited  to  the  eight  hours  he 

periencesrhewas  born  and  brought  up  on  spends  at  his  desk?    Naturally  the  man 

the  farm,  but  ^rew  tired  of  it.  and  moved  ^.^q  enjoys,  or  at  least  "does  not  mind." 

to   the  cit\-  where  for  fourteen  >ears  he  this  sort  of  occupation  in  the  dimly  or 

practised  a  trade  with  excellent  success,  artificially  lighted  rtwm  of  a  city  building. 

Once  more  the  thought   of   the  country  should  not  look  toward  the  farm  for  the 

appealed  to  him.  and  in  partnership  with  happv  life  he  cannot  find  elsewhere, 
his  brother  he  purchased  a  farm  on  which        ^5'  to  remuneration,  we  imagine  that 

for  six  years  he    has    been,    he   says,    as  our  correspondent  has  in  his  case  considered 

rich  in  success,  neighbors,    conveniences,  ^nW  financial  retums.  which  are  not  and 

and  facilities  as  he  could   desire.     "And  probably  never  will  be  the  chief  attraction 

yet."   he  continues,  "we  do  not  like  it,  of  the  farm.    In  the  farm  we  have  both  a 

m\-  wile  and  I.  business  and  a  home  combined,  wherein 

And  hiri-  comes  the  point  that  all  you  fellows  ^^e  growth  of  one  means  the  growth  of 

vkho  an-  writing  about   hack-to-t he-land  are  the  other,  where  the  results  of  one's  efforts 

nnssiim  aJtuKiilu-r  or  iii>i  giving  proper  con-  accumulate   toward    the   improvement  of 
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one's  own  possessions.  M  here  is  indepen- 
dence in  spite  of  the  necessity  for  close, 
continuous  application;  there  are  no  sub- 
way trips,  crowded  cars,  small  flats,  and 
dark,  stuffy  rooms  to  balance  the  lack  of 
"next  door  neighbors,  "smooth  pavements, 
and  such  conveniences  as  are  still  peculiar 
to  the  city.  There  are  means  whereby 
men  who  love  farming  do  lessen,  if  not 
eliminate,  the  drudgery  of  farm  life;  and 
there  are  generous  rewards  awaiting  their 
sincere  work,  intelligent  study,  and  careful 
management. 

But  the  man  who  is  looking  for  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  drudgery  need  not 
look  to  a  farm.  He  will  find  drudgery 
there.  Nor  need  he  look  to  any  town 
occupation  either.  He  will  find  drudgery 
there  too.  The  only  place  where  he  will 
not  find  it  is  the  grave. 

MODERNIZING  ACCIDENT  LAWS 

WHEN  war,  revolution,  wrecks, 
and  floods  are  doing  their  worst 
against  human  life  it  is  well 
to  tell  of  the  great  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  stopping  the  wounds  and 
deaths  that  occur  in  industry. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  on  January  i, 
191 1,  there  were  three  states  which  had 
passed  employers'  liability  laws.  The 
New  York  law  was  held  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional, but  the  laws  of  Maryland  and 
Montana  are  still  in  force.  In  these  eight- 
een months  ten  other  states  have  passed 
employers'  liability  laws.  California,  Ill- 
inois, Kansas,  Nevada,  New.  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin all  have  such  laws  in  operation  and 
in  a  monthr  the  Massachusetts  law  will 
go  into  effect.  Besides  these,  ten  other 
states  have  commissions  investigating  the 
subject  preparatory  to  enacting  legislation. 
Suddenly  across  the  whole  country  has 
swept  a  fundamental  change  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  industry.  For  generations, 
backed  by  the  English  common  law,  it  has 
been  held  that  workmen  assumed  the 
risks  of  their  work  when  they  went  into 
it  and  unless  they  could  prove  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  their  employer  they  coukl 
not  recover  damages  for  accidents.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  cases  that  were 
taken  into  court,  even  if  the  worker  or 


• 
his  family  were  awarded   fair  damages, 

the  lawyers'  fees  and  expenses  took  most 

of  it.     If  the  injured  men  or  their  families 

could  not  make  a  living,  the  community 

had  to  take  care  of  them.    The  industry 

in  which  the  injury  occurred  did  not  bear 

the  loss. 

In  building  modem  skyscrapers  one 
man  to  a  floor  is  killed,  on  the  average. 
Yet  this  is  not  figured  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. It  should  be  or  the  cost  of 
prevention  should  be.  In  the  last  ten 
years  30,000  miners  have  been  killed  in  the 
United  States.  This  loss  should  right- 
fully be  charged  against  the  coal  industry. 

A  good  many  American  industries  have 
not  appeared  in  their  true  light  on  the 
national  ledger.  They  have  not  paid  for 
the  human  breakage  which  they  have 
caused  on  the  one  hand  and  they  have 
received  tariff  subsidies  and  bonuses  on 
the  other —  both  at  the  public  expense. 

Of  course,  when  an  employers'  liability 
law  forces  an  industry  to  pay  for  its  human 
breakage,  the  public  in  turn  pays  the 
industry.  In  the  long  run  the  public  pays 
the  bill  anyway,  but  it  is. well  to  have  the 
books  kept  straight  and  to  know  what 
each  industry  does  cost. 

And  when  this  is  done  there  will  be  less 
to  pay.  Where  the  law  forces  an  employer 
to  pay  his  injured  workmen  compensation 
for  their  injuries,  there  is  a  great  incentive 
for  the  use  of  safety  appliances  and  for 
care  in  supervision  and  management.  In 
the  long  run  that  means  that  there  will  be 
less  human  breakage  and  less  of  the  long 
line  of  social  evils  which  follow  in  its  train. 

Among  the  manufacturers  several  of 
the  more  far  seeing  had  already  adopted 
workingmen's  compensation  schemes  be- 
fore the  law  made  it  mandatory,  for  it 
protects  them  from  blackmail  suits  and 
lets  them  know  more  nearly  exactly  how 
much  outlay  they  may  reasonably  expect 
to  have  to  make  to  cover  damages. 

To  the  injured  workman  it  means,  of 
course,  a  certainty  of  compensation  where- 
as, before,  his  chances  of  getting  a  judg- 
ment were  small  and  his  share  of  the  judg- 
ment was  likely  to  be  smaller. 

It  is  a  very  great  advance  toward  a  more 
humane  and  a  more  economic  view  of 
industry. 
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THE  following  remarkable  letter  was 
signed  by  every  passenger  but 
five  that  returned  to  New  York 
in  April  from  a  20,oo(>-mile  pleasure  cruise 
on  which  they  did  not  once  see  a  mer- 
chant vessel  flying  the  American  flag.  It 
is  a  strikingr  eminder  of  a  national  disgrace 
that  may  some  day  become  a  national 
disaster: 

We,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  passengers 
on  the  steamship  Bluecher  to  the  number  of 
loi,  have  now  sailed  together  from  New  York 
around  South  America  and  return,  covering 
some  twenty  thousand  miles.  We  have  visited 
many  foreign  ports,  including  Buenos  Aires, 
with  a  commerce  second  only  to  New  York  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
beautiful,  Montevideo,  Valparaiso,  Santos  — 
all  great  and  to  be  greater. 

But  at  all  places  and  at  all  times  we  have 
looked  in  vain  for  a  merchant  steam  vessel 
carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  What 
is  the  reason?  It  appears  to  be  the  provisions 
of  our  laws,  which  prevent  the  acquisition  of 
foreign-built  vessels  for  American  registry  in 
foreign  trade.  This  law,  enacted  for  the  up>- 
building  of  American  shipyards,  has  not  re- 
sulted in  the  building  of  American  ships  for 
foreign  trade.  The  cost  of  American-built 
ships,  in  comparison  with  those  of  foreign 
build,  is  prohibitive.  They  have  not  been 
built,  and  in  consequence  our  flag  has  prac- 
tically disappeared  from  the  high  seas. 

Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  acquaintance 
between  nations  and  intercourse  and  friendship 
between  lluir  citizens,  than  the  constant  sight 
of  their  respective  flags. 

Most  of  the  Latin  American  people  (and  there 
are  so,(xm).()<»o  of  them)  are  friendly.  They  are 
eager  to  deal  with  us;  but  we  persist  in  remain- 
ing strangers.  At  present,  to  reach  New  York 
comfortably,  an  .^rgentinian  usually  goes  to 
( lenoa  or  Liverpool.  Naturally,  he  rarely  con- 
tinues to  New  York.  London  and  Paris, 
F.npland  and  France,  his  acquaintances  and 
friends,  supply  all  wants. 

1  his  is  the  message  we  would  convey  to  our 
friends  and  especially  to  those  who  shape  the 
policies  of  our  country: 

RemcK-e  this  prohibition  upon  the  American 
registration  of  foreipi-built  ships  for  forei pi  trade. 

Let  us  buy  cheap  ships  abroad,  let  them  be 
officered  by  American  citizens,  and  let  them 
carry  our  flag  to  the  people  who  want  to  sec  us, 
and  who  are  ready  and  eager  to  know  and  trade 


with  us.  By  this  "simple  process,  since  they 
do  not  build  ships  for  foreign  trade,  we  shall 
add  to  our  merchant  manne  and  our  foreign 
and  domestic  trade;  we  shall  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  naval  organisation  of  the  greatest  value  in 
case  of  war  with  a  foreign  nation;  and  we  shall 
establish  a  real  bond  between  the  Americas 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  will  be  of  vast, 
mutual,  and  permanent  benefit. 

The  early  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
makes  this  subject  of  transcendent  importance 
at  this  time. 

On  board  S.  S.  Bluecher,  April,  19 12. 

This  is  also  the  testimony  of  every 
American  who  travels  abroad  in  any  part 
of  the  earth  —  that  the  loneliest  places  for 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  are  the  seas 
and  the  ports  of  the  world,  where  our  flag 
rarely  flies. 

HOW  BUSINESS  AND  POLITICS 
WORK  TOGETHER 

CHINAMAN  in  any  of  the  Ger- 
man  concessions  in  China  may  buy 
goods  by  mail  from  Berlin  and 
receive  them  by  parcels  post  by  way  of 
Siberia  —  an  eleven  pound  package  sent 
halfway  round  the  world  for  78  cents. 

A  Philippine  merchant  in  Manila,  who 
lives  under  our  own  jurisdiction  —  may 
send  an  eleven  pound  package  to  Hong- 
Kong,  the  great  market  place  of  the 
East,  for  ?i.47. 

An  American  farmer  in  Canada  may 
send  packages  almost  anywhere  in  the 
world —  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  for  instance — 
for  twelve  cents  a  pound.  The  particular 
place  to  which  he  cannot  senda  large  pack- 
age so  cheaply  and  from  which  he  can  not 
receive  such  a  package  by  parcels  post  is 
his  native  land,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  real  reasons  are  well-known  and 
have  long  been  known.  The  excuses, 
such  as  "the  mailorder  bugaboo,"  are 
fast  becoming  understood;  and  the  people 
are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  in  such  a 
convenience  of  civilization  the  alliance 
between  politics  and  business  has  kept  us 
far  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
Chinaman,  the  Filipino,  the  South 
African  has  a  kind  of  service  that  we,  with 
all  our  genius  for  organization,  are  yet 
denied. 
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MR.    ADAMS    AND    HIS    PENSION 

ARTICLES 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Na- 
iional  Tribune,  the  chief  organ 
of  the  pension  grafters,  is  dis- 
tressed because  a  man  who  attained  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-General  in  the  Civil  War 
has  dared  to  sign  his  name  to  articles  con- 
cerning pension  frauds  —  or,  as  the 
National  Tribune  puts  it,  has  "hired  him- 
self out  to  the  World's  Work"  as  a 
defamer  of  Union  veterans. 

It  seems,  according  to  the  National 
Tribune's  correspondent,  that  this  maga- 
zine, in  its  search  for  slanders  and  libels 
against  Union  veterans  and  vituperative 
talent  willing  to  defame  them,  conducted 
a  long,  arduous  search  in  vain  until  at  last 
it  discovered  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
and  by  the  offer  of  large  sums  of  money 
induced  him  to  become  its  "hireling"  and 
to  lend  his  name  to  our  vile  campaign. 

It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  an  affecting  story 
with  the  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams  received  no  pay  for  his  World's 
Work  articles  —  declined  to  accept  any. 
There  was  no  reason  in  the  mind  of  the 
editor  of  this  magazine  why  Mr.  Adams 
should  not  accept  pay  for  them,  as  every 
writer  does  for  his.  work.  But  Mr. 
Adams's  notion  of  his  relation  to  the 
pension  question  and  to  the  veterans  (of 
whom  his  three  years'  service  had  made  him 
one)  was  so  nice  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
lay  himself  open  even  to  the  suspicion  of 
mercenary  motives.  He  wrote  out  of  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  but  he  was  unwilling 
to  profit  a  penny  by  a  task  so  sad.  His 
only  stipulation  was  that  his  articles  should 
be  put  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed 
to  members  of  Congress,  press  representa- 
tives in  Washington,  and  a  few  other 
people  whose  knowledge  of  the  real  facts 
about  our  pension  abuses  might  help  toward 
eliminating  them.  It  is  amazing  that 
even  a  correspondent  of  the  National 
Tribune  should  know  his  war  history  and 
his  countrys'  history  so  ill  as  not  to  know 
Mr.  Adams's  career. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Adams's  military 
record,  if  it  were  necessary  to  defend  it, 
nothing  could  more  conclusively  show 
the  injustice  of  the  aspersions  which  the 


ignorant  have  cast  upon  it  than  the  letter 
by  Mr.  Adams,  replying  to  these  insin- 
uations, put  into  the  Congressional  Record 
by  Senator  Lodge.  No  shadow  of  blame 
lies,  or  can  lie,  upon  the  career  of  this 
Massachusetts  officer,  whose  only  offence 
is  that  he  refuses  to  join  the  army  of 
pension-grabbers. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  the  neces- 
sity for  pension  reform  is  being  considered 
by  thoughtful  people  all  over  the  country. 
The  proof  of  its  need  is  overwhelming  and 
the  temper  of  the  country  is  rapidly  be- 
coming such  that  the  politicians  can  no 
longer  resist  it. 

SMALL  STATESMEN  AND  A   BIG 

RIVER 

ALONG  the  Mississippi  River  in 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, 70,000  people  were  fed 
daily  under  the  direction  of  United  States 
army  officers  while  the  river  floods  de- 
stroyed their  fields,  washed  away  their 
roads  and  bridges,  and  in  many  places 
invaded  their  homes.  The  army  engi- 
neers had  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men 
working  on  the  levees,  yet  in  spots  the 
river  managed  to  break  through.  One 
break  at  Beulah,  Miss.,  flooded  more  than 
a  dozen  towns.  The  loss  entailed  is  many 
millions  in  dollars  and  much  more  than  that 
in  civilization;  for  permanent  improve- 
ments do  not  flourish  where  they  are 
threatened  by  the  anger  of  the  great  river. 
Its  very  much  more  thorough  control  is  a 
great  national  problem. 

If  you  could  call  up  the  dead  and  the 
living  politicians  who  provided  for  our 
public  works  with  picayune  projects 
obtained  for  local  benefit  by  log-rolling 
methods,  and  if  you  could  show  them  the 
incalculable  devastation  made  by  the 
overflow  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries,  and  if  you  could  lay  the 
blame  precisely  where  it  belongs  on  these 
dead  and  living  mongers  of  theories  and 
patronage  —  what  chance  for  salvation 
would  they  have? 

The  overflow  of  these  rivers  will  con- 
tinue, the  loss  of  life  and  property  will 
come  again  and  will  increase,  the  fertility 
of  the  great  granary  of  the  continent  will 
continue  to  be  deposiltd  vcv  >Jcsfc  ^\^  ^ 
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Mexico,  the  mighty  river  will  continue  to 
be  an  ungovernable  monster  instead  of  a 
beneficent  force,  till  we  rise  to  the  plane 
of  practical  statesmanship  and  spend 
money  to  prevent  it  —  by  a  wise  and 
systematic  plan. 


The  money  that  has  been  wasted  in 
river  and  harbor  and  public  building  pro- 
jects during  the  last  half  century  would 
save  our  vast  mid-continental  wealth  that 
is  now  washed  away  and  bring  a  new  in- 
dustrial era  in  the  lower  Mississippi  states. 


THE  TITANIC  AND  ITS  HEROES 


THE  heroism  shown  when  the 
Titanic  went  down  has  be- 
come a  precious  part  of  his- 
tory —  unselfish  acts  of  cour- 
teous self-sacrifice  which  show 
that  modern  civilization  has  not  weak- 
ened the  fibre  of  our  race. 

Take,  for  example,  the  conduct  of 
Colonel  Archibald  Gracie,  of  Washington, 
who  was  a  passenger.  He  worked  during 
the  whole  period  of  filling  the  lifeboats, 
helping  women  aboard  them.  And  the 
simple,  modest  story  that  he  told  is  of  a 
piece  with  his  conduct.     It  follows: 

1  jumped  with  the  wave,  just  as  I  often 
have  jumped  with  the  breakers  at  the  seashore. 
By  great  gcxxl  fortune  I  managed  to  grasp  the 
iron  railing  on  the  bridge  deck,  and  I  hung  on 
by  might  and  main.  When  the  ship  plunged 
down  I  was  forced  to  let  go,  and  I  was  swirled 
around  and  around  for  what  seemed  to  be  an 
interminable  time. 

After  sinking  with  the  ship,  it  appeared  to  me 
as  if  I  was  propelled  by  some  great  force 
through  the  water.  It  might  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  an  explosion  under  the  water.  I 
recall  I  was  fearful  most  about  being  boiled 
to  death.  A  similar  feeling  was  described  to 
me  by  the  second  officer,  who  had  nearly  the 
same  experience.  Innumerable  thoughts  of  a 
personal  nature  passed  through  my  brain.  I 
thought  of  those  at  home  as  if  my  spirit  might 
go  to  them  and  say  good-bye  forever. 

I  prayed  for  deliverance,  though  sure  my  last 
hour  had  come.  Meantime  I  was  striking  out 
with  all  my  strength,  swimming  under  water. 
Reaching  the  surface,  no  ship  was  in  sight,  but 
there  was  a  large  field  of  wreckage  and  hun- 
dreds of  pi-ople  struggling. 

The  sights  1  saw  and  particularly  the  sounds 
I  heard  were  heart-rending  and  horrible  beyond 
description.  Dante's  Inferno  was  no  worse. 
A  gurgle  and  a  groan  —  some  poor  fellow  had 
gone  to  his  death.  A  cry  for  help  and  a  moan 
—  another  had  gone.    A  prayer  cut  short  by 


strangulation  —  another  had  gone.  The  cries 
and  the  moans  and  the  strangling  and  gasping 
of  the  drowning  were  the  most  horrible  sounds 
that  man  ever  heard. 

Luckily,  I  was  unhurt,  and,  casting  about, 
managed  to  seize  a  wooden  crate  floating  near 
by.  When  I  had  recovered  my  breath,  I  dis- 
covered an  upset  collapsible  boat,  struck  out  for 
it,  and  caught  hold  of  the  arm  of  a  member  of 
the  crew  and  pulled  myself  aboard.  We  then 
began  the  work  of  rescuing  those  who  had 
jumped  into  the  sea  and  were  floundering  in  the 
water. 

After  more  men  had  been  got  on  the  boat 
than  safety  permitted,  several  unfortunates, 
benumbed  and  half-dead,  besought  us  to  save 
them,  and  one  or  two  made  an  effort  to  reach  us; 
but  the  craft  was  so  full  that  it  seemed  she  would 
sink  beneath  the  sea,  and  for  self-preservation 
the  crew  had  to  decline  to  take  any  more 
people  aboard. 

I'his  was  the  most  pathetic  and  horrible  of 
scenes,  with  the  air  all  round  us  rent  with 
screams  which  the  survivors  will  not  forget  to 
their  dying  days. 

"Hold  on  to  what  you  have,  old  boy!"  one 
of  the  crew  would  cry.  "One  more  of  you 
aboard  would  sink  us  all." 

"Good  luck,  and  God  bless  you,"  was  the 
magnificent  reply  of  some  unknown  hero. 

All  the  time  we  were  buoyed  up  by  the  hope 
of  rescue.  We  saw  lights  in  several  directions, 
but  particularly  in  front,  where  a  green  light 
shone  and  rockets  were  fired  from  what  after 
all  was  only  one  of  the  Titanic' s  lifeboats. 

So  we  passed  the  night,  with  the  water 
washing  over  us  up  to  our  waists. 

When  dawn  broke  there  were  thirty  of  us 
on  the  upturned  canvas  boat  standing  in  the  icy 
water  and  afraid  to  move  lest  the  cranky  craft 
be  overturned. 

How  we  did  pray  for  the  coming  of  day,  and 
some  of  the  men  of  this  rough  crew  thought  of 
God,  and  all  of  us  repeated  over  and  over  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Before  the  break  of  day 
most  of  us  were  standing  on  our  feet,  balancing 
ourselves  and  in  columns  of  twos,  fearful  all 
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the  while  lest  a  sudden  lurch  might  overturn 
the  boat  and  the  air  beneath  it  might  escape. 
The  slightest  wind  would  have  caused  our 
destruction. 

We  saw  the  lights  of  the  Carpatbia  in  the 
distance.  We  knew  it  to  be  she  from  our 
Marconi  man,  who  happened  to  be  with  us. 

Word  was  passed  that  there  was  also  a  ship 
astern,  and  the  second  ofTicer  bade  us  all  be 
still  while  he  looked,  for  the  slipping  of  one 
man  meant  death  for  all. 

But  when  day  broke,  four  of  the  Titanic* s 
lifeboats  appeared  on  our  starboard  side  and  the 
second  officer's  whistle  called  attention  to  our 
precarious  condition,  and  the  head  lifeboat 
towing  another  came  to  our  rescue. 

Then  followed  a  dangerous  but  successful 
transfer.  The  second  officer,  waiting  till  the 
last,  helped  to  lift  the  corpse  of  one  of 
the  crew  from  the  upset  boat. 

Our  boat,  however,  now  had  more  than  its 
complement,  sixty-five  persons.  Fortunately, 
the  Carpatbia  was  not  a  great  distance  away; 
otherwise,  so  officers  of  the  Carpatbia  said,  we 
would  have  sunk  when  a  moderate  blow  came 
up  one  hour  later. 

We  all  suffered  from  cold.  It  seemed  an 
interminable  time  before  we  reached  the  Car- 
patbia ^  where  all  were  ready  for  us  with  first 
aid  to  the  injured  and  warm  drinks  to  restore 
us.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  kindness  we  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  ministering  angels 
who  welcomed  us  on  board  the  Carpatbia. 

Such  was  my  personal  experience,  relating 
only  what  I  myself  saw  and  what  I  did.  I  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  all  concerned. 

I  cannot  say  what  happened  elsewhere  on  the 
Titanic,  but  during  the  whole  desperate  ex- 
perience within  my  range  of  vision  not  a  woman 
whimpered  and  not  a  man  flinched.  It  was  all 
heroically  done. 

The  conduct  of  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor  was 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  He  devoted 
all  his  energy  to  saving  his  young  bride.  He 
helped  us  in  our  efforts  to  get  her  into  the  boat; 
I  lifted  her  in,  and  as  she  took  her  place  Colonel 
Astor  requested  permission  of  the  seconcl 
officer  to  go  with  her  for  her  own  protection. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  officer,  "not  a  man 
shall  go  on  a  boat  until  the  women  are  all  off." 

Colonel  Astor  then  inquired  the  number  of  the 
boat,  which  was  being  lowered  away,  and  turned 
to  the  work  of  clearing  the  other  boats  and 
in  reassuring  the  frightened  and  nervous 
women. 

By  thb  time  the  ship  began  to  list  frightfully 
to  port.  Thb  became  so  dangerous  that  the 
second  officer  ordered  every  one  to  rush  to 
starboard.    This  we  did,  and  we  found  the 


crew  trying  to  get  a  boat  off  in  that  quarter. 
Here  I  saw  the  last  of  John  B.  Thayer  and 
George  Widener,  of  Philadelphia. 

Charles  M.  Hays,  President  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad,  said  to  his  wife  and  she  re- 
lated it  to  me  :  "The  White  Star,  the  Cunard, 
and  the  Hamburg-American  lines  are  devoting 
their  attention  and  ingenuity  to  vying  one  with 
the  other  to  attain  the  supremacy  in  luxurious 
ships  and  in  making  speed  records.  The  time 
will  soon  come  when  this  will  be  checked  by 
some  appalling  disaster." 

Poor  fellow,  little  he  thought  that  he  would 
be  sealing  this  prophecy  with  his  life  a  few 
hours  later! 

I  want  to  say  that  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  Second  Officer  Ligh toller.  During  all 
the  time  from  the  striking  of  the  Titanic  on  the 
iceberg  until  we  reached  port  on  the  Carpatbia, 
he  showed  himself  to  be  an  able  officer,  a  thor- 
ough seaman,  knowing  how  to  maintain  order 
and  discipline  under  any  circumstances,  and  as 
brave  and  thoughtful  a  man  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
Lightoller  is  a  man  in  all  the  word  implies. 

All  the  tales  of  heroism  on  board  that  doomed 
steamer  will  never  be  told.  1  have  heard  no 
mention  made  of  James  Clinch  Smith,  of  Smith- 
ville,  L.  I.,  who  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
disaster.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Unk)n  Club, 
and  a  friend  of  mine,  and  when  the  women  and 
children  were  being  placed  in  the  lifeboats,  he 
was  there,  helping  with  the  work,  as  calmly  as 
if  he  were  safe  ashore. 

The  same  manly  qualities  were  shown 
by  other  men,  most  of  whom  perished. 
For  instance,  as  tbe  Titanic  was  sinking,  a 
woman  passengei^asked  one  of  the  stewards 
why  he  did  not  put  on  a  life  preserver.  "  I 
don't  think  there  will  be  enough  to  go 
around,  ma'am,"  was  his  reply. 

This  was  typical  of  many  deeds  of 
chivalry  and  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
that  were  done  that  night.  When  it  was 
first  known  that  the  ship  might  possibly 
go  down.  Captain  Smith  ordered  out  the 
band.  They  assembled  on  deck  in  perfect 
order  and  struck  up  the  liveliest  tunes 
they  knew —  "Turkey  in  the  Straw"  and 
"Alexander's  Ragtime  Band"  and  other 
heartening  pieces — played  on  while 
others  were  saved  or  saved  themselves, 
until,  the  lights  extinguished  and  the  life- 
boats gone,  the  water  swirling  at  their 
knees,  they  turned  into  the  strains  of 
"  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee"  and  went  down 
with  their  ship,  still  playing. 
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The  passengers,  without  the  habits  of 
ship  discipline,  showed  self-control  and 
courage  just  as  striking.  Young  Washing- 
ton Roebling,  grandson  of  the  builder  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  escorted  three  women 
to  a  lifeboat  and  helped  them  in,  wishing 
them  a  pleasant  voyage  and  waving  a 
smiling  good-bye;  then,  stepping  back  into 
the  crowd  of  men,  he  lit  a  cigarette  and 
stood  waiting  for  the  end.  Benjamin 
Guggenheim  dressed  himself  carefully  and, 
detaining  a  room  steward  for  a  moment, 
gave  the  man  his  wife's  address  and  this 
message  for  her:  "Tell  her  1  played  the 
game  straight  out  and  to  the  end.  No 
woman  shall  be  left  aboard  this  ship  be- 
cause Ben  Guggenheim  was  a  coward. 
Tell  her  that  my  last  thoughts  will  be  of 
her  and  our  girls,  but  that  my  duty  now 
is  to  these  unfortunate  women  and  children 
on  this  ship.  Tell  her  I  will  meet  what- 
ever fate  is  in  store  for  me,  knowing  she 
will  approve  of  what  1  do." 

Perhaps  as  striking  an  evidence  as  was 
ever  given  of  the  disciplinary  effect  of 
civilization  upon  human  habits  was  the 
little  drama  enacted  in  one  of  the  first 
lifeboats  to  put  off  from  the  Titanic's 
side.  No  officer  was  aboard,  and  an  argu- 
ment arose  among  the  passengers  over 
what  they  should  do  next.  After  a  few 
moments  all  hands  agreed  that  they  should 
elect  one  of  their  number  captain  and 
obev  his  orders.  The  T'^oice  fell  on  a 
stoker,  who  was  steering'the  boat,  and  he 
remained  in  command  until  the  party  was 
rescued  by  the  Carpaihia.  Here  was  an 
example  of  the  spontaneous  generation  of 
a  government  under  the  pressure  of  a 
common  danger. 

While  this  was  going  on  a  mile  from  the 
Titanic,  two  men  stuck  to  their  post  in  the 
wireless  room,  J.  G.  Phillips  and  his 
assistant,  Harold  Bride.  They  had  joked 
with  one  another  about  the  absurdity  of 
calling  for  aid  for  such  a  ship  as  this  — 
joked  as  Phillips  sent  the  "C.  Q.  D.." 
and  laughed  aloud  when  Bride  called  out, 
•'Send  'S.  O.  S.'  It's  the  new  call  and  it 
may  be  your  last  chance  to  send  it." 
l-atcr,  when  they  knew  that  hope  was 
gone,  Phillips  worked  on  steadily,  an- 
nouncing to  the  ships  that  he  could  reach 
just  how  low  the  Titanic  lay  and  repeating 


her  position  on  the  sea,  worked  in  water 
up  to  his  knees  while  Bride  strapped  his 
life  preserver  over  his  shoulders,  worked 
on  after  the  Captain  had  said,  "  Boys,  you 
have  done  your  full  duty.  You  can  do  no 
more.  Look  out  for  yourselves,"  worked 
while  a  cowardly  stoker  tried  to  steal  his 
life  preserver  from  him  as  he  stood  at  his 
instrument,  worked  until  no  sputtering 
flashes  answered  the  pressure  of  the  key, 
and  then,  knowing  that  there  was  no  more 
he  could  do,  he  made  for  the  deck,  only 
to  die  of  exposure  after  he  had  been  picked 
up  from  the  wash  of  the  sea. 

On  deck  among  the  passengers,  deeds 
were  done  of  equal  heroism.  Major 
Archibald  Butt,  aide  to  President  Taft, 
handed  woman  after  woman  into  the  life- 
boats, lifting  his  hat  to  each  as  he  left 
her,  with  a  cheering  word  of  gqod-bye. 
Henry  B.  Harris,  the  theatrical  manager, 
heard  an  officer  calling  out,  "Women  and 
children  first."  "That's  right!"  he  called 
out  heartily.  Then,  turning  to  his  wife, 
he  kissed  her  and  said,  "Good-bye,  my 
dear.  1  must  take  my  medicine  with  the 
rest."  He  handed  her  to  a  boat  and  the 
last  she  saw  of  him  he  was  waving  her 
farewell. 

One  of  the  boats  was  loaded  one  pas- 
senger beyond  its  capacity,  and  the  officers 
called  for  some  one  to  step  back  upon  the 
ship.  Miss  Elizabeth  Evans  of  New  York 
turned  to  the  woman  sitting  next  to  her, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Brown  of  Denver,  and  said: 
"  You  have  children  that  need  you,  I  have 
none:  I  will  go  back."  And  she  stepped 
on  the  deck  from  the  boat  and  was  lost 
when  the  ship  went  down. 

Mrs.  Isidor  Straus  of  New  York  had 
been  safely  stowed  in  a  boat  when  she 
called  to  her  maid  to  take  her  place  and 
rushed  back  to  the  deck  where  her  husband 
stood.  She  resisted  all  efforts  to  put  her 
aboard  again.  Clinging  to  him  she  cried 
out,  "We  have  lived  together  a  good  many 
years.  1  am  not  going  to  leave  you  now." 
They  were  last  seen  arm  in  arm,  watching 
the  lifeboats  pull  away. 

The  great  tragedy  on  the  night  of  April 
14th,  when  1,635  men  and  women  perished 
and  only  705  were  saved,  seems  likely  to 
bring  a  new  epoch  in  ocean  travel. 

Ship  owners  and  ship  builders  had  for 
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a  generation  shown  keen  rivalry  in  speed 
and  in  luxury.  They  had  likewise  worked 
ceaselessly  upon  improved  designs  and 
safety  appliances — bulkhead  construc- 
tion, submarine  signals,  wireless,  etc. — 
until  they  had  persuaded  themselves  and 
the  public  that  the  modern  ocean  liner 
was  practically  unsinkable. 

The  public  accepted  this  confidence  and 
very  few  ships  carried  lifeboats  enough 
to  take  off  more  than  half  the  passengers 
and  crew. 

The  lessons  which  the  terrible  loss  of 
life  on  the  Titanic  teaches  are  these: 

(i)  During  the  period  of  danger  from 
icebergs  ships  should  not  take  the  ocean 
course  where  they  are  likely  to  be  en- 
countered. 


(2)  Lifeboats  of  improved  pattern  and 
equipment  and  plenty  of  them  must  be 
carried. 

The  rules  about  reduced  speed  and 
greater  care  in  berg-infested  waters  or  in 
fog  will  have  an  added  impetus  to  strict 
enforcement.  Perhaps,  too,  it  would  add 
an  element  of  safety  if  the  liners  crossed 
the  ocean  in  pairs. 

The  companies  have  already  taken  steps 
toward  changing  the  trans-Atlantic  course 
and  adding  to  the  lifeboat  complement  of 
the  steamers.  The  public  demands  these 
improvements  and  probably  laws  pre- 
scribing them  will  be  passed  both  here  and 
in  England.  A  disaster  that  shocked  the 
whole  civilized  world  was  necessary  to 
awaken  us  from  a  false  sense  of  security. 
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THIS  is  a  story  for  the  investor 
in  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
public  utility  corporations. 
Some  years  ago,  two  young 
men,  brothers,  started  a  man- 
ufacturing plant  in  a  small  town  in  the 
West.  The  plant  grew  and  was  successful. 
The  town  also  progressed  slowly  so  that  at 
the  present  time  it  has  about  9,000  people. 
Three  years  ago  the  brothers,  having 
reached  a  point  in  their  development 
where  they  needed  more  power,  built  a 
small  water  power  plant  on  a  stream  over 
which  they  had  control.  When  it  was 
finished  they  had  more  power  than  they 
needed  and,  to  utilize  it,  they  found  a  small 
commercial  demand  in  the  town  for  power 
and  light;  and  it  is  upon  this  element  in 
the  situation  that  the  story  turns. 

Their  power  plant  had  cost  them  about 
$100,000.  They  obtained  a  franchise  for 
it  as  a  separate  company,  put  all  the  stock 
of  this  new  company  in  the  treasury  of  the 
old  manufacturing  company,  and  sold 
what  power  and  light  they  could  as  a  by- 
product of  their  business. 

About  a  year  ago  somebody  told  them 
that  they  were  wasting  a  first  class  oppor- 
tunity. The  power  company  was  not 
nuking  much  mcMiey,  because  its  financial 


affairs  were  all  mixed  up  with  the  fmancial 
affairs  of  the  parent  manufacturing  com- 
pany and  no  clear  account  was  kept  be- 
tween the  two  concerns.  This  friend  sug- 
gested that  they  issue  $200,000  of  6  per 
cent,  bonds  on  the  little  power  and  light 
company  and  to  sell  them  to  the  public 
at  100. 

They  discovered,  in  the  process  of  doing 
this,  that  if  the  power  company  charged 
the  manufacturing  company  a  fair  rate 
for  its  power  the  result  would  show  earn- 
ings for  the  power  company  not  quite 
sufficient  to  pay  the  6  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  bonds,  or  $12,000  a  year  net. 
Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  put  the 
charges  for  power  up. 

After  a  while,  a  small  broker  in  a  Mi<Jdlc 
Western  city  was  found  who  agreed  to  sell 
these  6  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  public  on 
commission,  the  commission  being  10  per 
cent.  Thus,  fo.  every  $1,000  bond  which 
the  broker  could  sell  at  par  he  was  to 
receive  $100.  He  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived a  statement  of  earnings.  This 
statement  showed  that  the  power  com- 
pany with  its  new  schedule  of  charges 
earned  in  the  previous  year  $44,000,  gross; 
that  it  cost  $8,000  to  operate ;  and  that  its 
net  earnings  were  $36,000,  or  exactly  three 
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times  the  interest  charges.  What  the 
broker  did  not  learn,  perhaps  because  he 
did  not  ask  enough  questions  and  perhaps 
because  he  did  not  want  to  know  it,  was 
that,  in  order  to  make  this  showing,  the 
power  company  had  charged  to  the  manu- 
facturing company,  its  biggest  customer, 
nearly  four  times  a  fair  and  normal  rate 
for  the  power  that  it  used. 

The  broker's  circular  emphasized,  of 
course,  the  apparently  very  strong  posi- 
tion of  the  power  company,  in  that  it  was 
earning  three  times  its  interest  charges  and 
that  the  relationship  between  it  and  its 
biggest  customer  was  a  very  close  and 
friendly  relationship.  The  circular  failed 
to  say  anything  at  all  about  rates,  or  what 
proportion  of  the  total  earnings  came  from 
this  single  big  customer.  It  also  failed 
to  say  that  the  company  is  now  paying 
dividends  on  its  common  stock  and  that 
these  dividends  use  up  practically  every 
dollar  of  earnings  that  the  company  makes 
above  its  interest  charges.  In  other  words, 
the  money  that  is  paid  by  the  manufac- 
turing company  for  its  power  comes  back 
to  it  in  the  form  of  dividends  —  that  is, 
all  of  it  that  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the 
interest  charges. 

These  bonds  have  been  sold  to  investors, 
and  these  people  are  under  the  impression 
that  they  own  a  solid  and  substantial 
security  based  on  a  property  that  is  really 
earning  three  times  as  much  as  is  needed 
to  pay  the  interest  and  that  is  in  a  highly 
prosperous  condition.  1  believe  that  the 
broker  responsible  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
is  perfectly  honest  but  does  not  know  any 
of  the  really  vital  facts  about  the  securities 
he  is  handling. 

This  slory  is  told  here  to  illustrate  the 
extreme  foolishness  of  buying  securities 
that  represent  little  business  ventures 
which,  before  they  are  offered  to  the  public, 
have  not  been  thoroughly  investigated 
by  someb<xly  that  is  coi^ipetent  to  form  a 
judgment  based  ujxjn  a  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  fundamental  facts.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  any  business  man 
to  juggle  figures  of  earnings  and  expense 
between  the  various  departments  of  his 
business;  and  in  the  case  cited  the  power 
company  whose  bonds  were  offered  to  the 
Dublic  as  a  conservative  investment  was  to 


all  intents  and  purposes  a  department  of 
the  manufacturing  company. 

A  dozen  other  illustrations,  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  could  be  adduced  to  illustrate 
the  same  kind  of  financing  and  book- 
keeping. I  know  of  a  Western  railroad, 
a  small,  local  affair.  Three  quarters  of 
its  tonnage  is  lumber.  The  people  who 
own  it  also  own  all  the  mills  but  one  that 
cut  this  lumber;  and  the  stock  of  the 
lumber  company,  as  well  as  the  stock  of  the 
railroad,  is  owned  by  three  men.  An 
investor  asked  me  to  look  into  the  bonds 
of  the  railroad  as  a  possibility  for  a  con- 
servative investment. 

The  earnings  showed  remarkable  results. 
The  proportion  of  expenses  to  gross  earn- 
ings was  exceedingly  small  for  a  lumber 
road.  It  seemed  that  the  explanation  of 
this  strange  phenomenon  ought  to  lie  in 
the  rates  charged  by  the  railroad  for  carry- 
ing the  lumber.  The  bankers  who  were 
selling  the  bonds  professed  ignorance  of 
what  these  rates  were  and  1  never  did  find 
out  even  approximately  what  they  are. 
Enough  information  came  to  light,  how- 
ever, to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
railroad  practically  charges  whatever  rates 
are  necessary  to  show  a  handsome  surplus 
over  the  interest  on  its  bonds. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  thing  that  is 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  power  com- 
pany in  the  early  part  of  this  story.  It  is 
the  same  kind  of  fiction  that  used  to  be 
so  common  in  railroad  and  industrial 
financing  of  the  larger  class.  In  the  big 
companies  it  usually  manifest$  itself  in  the 
shape  of  a  great  big  "surrijus"  which 
looked  exceedingly  good  in  tie  statement 
of  earnings  but  which,  when  you  came  to 
look  into  it,  was  frequently  found  to  con- 
sist mostly  of  bookkeeping  items  rather 
than  of  anything  that  had  re^l  value. 

If  you  take  up,  by  chance,  a  circular 
issued  by  some  strong,  conservative  bond 
house  describing  an  issue  of  bonds  offered 
for  sale,  you  usually  discover  some  place 
in  the  circular  a  reference  to  an  "engineer's 
report."  giving  the  name  of  the  engineers 
who  have  examined  the  property  for  the 
banker  and  filed  with  the  banker  a  com- 
plete report  on  all  the  physical  aspects  of 
the  bond  issue,  including  rates,  franchises, 
real  estate  holdings,   and  all   the  other 
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ftindainental  physical  things.  You  will 
also  find  a  statement  that  son\e  prominent 
legal  firm  has  looked  into  all  the  legal 
matters  in  connection  with  the  issue  and 
that  some  bookkeeping  experts,  either  rep- 
resenting the  banking  house  directly  or 
acting  in  their  interest,  has  audited  the 
books  of  the  company  and  reported  upon 
the  financing. 

These  are  essential  steps  in  the  buying 
of  any  securities  by  a  banking  house  that 
intends  to  offer  them  to  the  public.  The 
investor  has  a  right  to  know,  before  he  buys 
any  securities,  that  all  the  physical,  finan- 
cial, and  legal  investigations  have  been 
made  by  competent  people.  If  such  an 
examination  had  been  made,  that  $200,000 
of  unsound  bonds  would  not  now  be  afloat 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  in  a  Middle 
Western  city  and  its  surrounding  country. 
No  reputable  banking  house  or  dealer 
would  have  handled  these  bonds  if  he  had 
known  the  circumstances;  and  the  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  perfectly 
transparent  under  any  reasonable  investi- 
gation. 

It  is  well,  at  this  time  when  the  bonds  of 
relatively  new  electric  light,  street  rail- 
way, power,  and  other  public  utility  com- 
panies are  rapidly  becoming  a  standard 
form  of  investment  security  for  income  in 
this  country,  to  emphasize  these  simple 
and  straightforward  safeguards  that  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  purchase  of 
such  securities.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  here  and  there,  amongst  these  securi- 
ties that  are  now  offered  to  the  public, 
there  will  be  some  that  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  time.  That  is  true  in  every  class 
of  investment.  It  is  simple  common  sense 
that  the  investor  has  the  right  to  insist 
upon  such  information  as  will  enable  him 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  at  least  that  the 
bonds  or  stocks  that  he  is  buying  have 
passed  through  a  careful  and  painstaking 
process  of  investigation,  appraisal,  and 
expert  judgment  before  they  are  offered 
to  him  as  an  investment. 

In  dealing  with  a  whole  class  of  securi- 
ties, one  can  only  generalize,  blazing  trees, 
as  it  were,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  the 
passing  traveler.  Thus,  in  handling  as  a 
class  the  public  utility  bonds  and  stocks 
that  have  become  so  popular  a  form  of 


investment,  it  is  only  possible  to  lay  down 
a  few  simple  rules;  and  even  to  these  rules 
there  will  be  exceptions. 

A  company  of  this  sort  ought  not  to  be 
dependent  upon  one  industry  or  upon  one 
group  of  industries.  A  power  company 
that  sells  all  its  power  to  half  a  dozen  new 
mines  in  a  new  mining  camp  is  little  better 
than  a  mining  venture;  and  a  company  all 
of  whose  power  is  used  under  contract  by 
a  group  of  cotton  mills  in  the  South  cannot 
be  much  more  solid  than  the  cotton  mill 
industry  in  that  region. 

A  trolley  company  that  made  nearly  all 
its  money  in  traffic  to  and  from  a  big 
manufacturing  plant  found  itself  in  serious 
trouble  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  that 
plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt  in 
another  city.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that 
in  the  public  utility  field  physical  defects 
of  this  sort  are  much  more  likely  to  creep 
in  and  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  investor 
than  in  a  railroad  or  even  an  established 
industrial  concern  that  is  manufacturing 
the  necessities  of  life. 

Most  critics,  after  this  question  of  phy- 
sical defect,  lay  emphasis  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  franchises.  It  is  the  lesson  of 
experience  that  companies  whose  franchises 
are  very  short,  or  bonds  that  extend  be- 
yond the  life  of  the  main  franchises  of  a 
system,  are  unsound.  Therefore,  it  is  as 
well  at  least  to  look  at  the  dates  upon 
which  these  principal  franchises  mature. 

The  question  of  the  rates  collected  is  an 
extremely  vital  one,  and  one  upon  which, 
unfortunately,  many  bankers  lay  no  em- 
phasis whatever.  The  average  bond 
salesman,  when  asked  what  rates  are 
charged  by  a  gas  company,  an  electrical 
company,  or  a  street  railway  company, 
finds  himself  totally  at  a  loss  to  reply. 
Most  circulars  are  dumb  upon  this  subject. 
The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  long  and 
unwieldy  schedules  of  graded  rates  are 
necessary  really  to  cover  the  rate  question. 
Many  banking  houses  content  themselves 
with  stating  that  "  rates  are  satisfactory." 
meaning  that  the  rates  are  not  exorbitant. 

In  the  history  of  almost  every  company 
that  has  been  in  existence  for  ten  years  or 
more  there  is  a  record  of  at  least  one  serious 
battle  over  rates.  Sometimes  it  take& 
the  shape  of  a  pubVk  ^.'gX^XAaTv*  Vc^fi^^xcOc^ 
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led  by  the  newspapers,  for  lower  prices 
for  gas,  for  more  free  transfers  on  the 
trolley  system,  and  occasionally  for  lower 
prices  for  electric  power  or  for  telephone 
service.  The  investor  who  is  going  to  put 
any  serious  amount  of  money  into  the 
bond  or,  more  particularly,  into  the  stock 
of  such  companies  has  a  right  to  know 
whether  there  has  been  such  an  episode 
in  the  life  of  this  company  and,  if  so.  what 
was  the  outcome  of  it. 

Usually,  the  public  utility  company  that 
has  had  its  rate  litigation,  its  public  up- 
roar, and  its  good  sound  beating  at  the 
hands  of  the  people  is  a  sounder,  safer,  and 
more  conservative  company  than  the  com- 
pany which  has  not  yet  experienced  it. 
Nowadays,  with  the  growth  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  idea,  this  question  of 
rates  is  becoming  less  important;  but  it  is 


still  one  of  the  main  points  to  be  considered 
in  buying  any  public  service  security. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  soundest 
bond  is  that  issued  by  a  corporation  which 
shows  a  strong  surplus  of  earnings  based 
on  very  low  rates. 

The  layman,  of  course,  though  he  recog- 
nizes that  these  general  rules  will  help  him 
in  selecting  safe  investments,  does  not 
know  how  to  apply  them.  In  the  long 
run  the  whole  business  of  investment  comes 
back  to  the  banker,  just  as  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  law  comes  back  to  the  lawyer.  If 
you  have  a  good  lawyer  you  do  not  need 
to  worry  much  about  reading  up  the  law 
on  your  own  account;  similarly,  if  you 
have  a  sound  and  conservative  banking 
house  with  which  you  deal,  you  do  not 
need  to  study  very  deeply  the  technicali- 
ties of  finance. 


THE  SOLID  MILLION  IN  GERMANY 

SECOND  ARTICLE  OF 

THE  WORLDWIDE  SWEEP  OF  SOCIALISM 

THE   MOST   SOCIALIZED   NATION    IN    EUROPE    BREEDING   100,000  NEW   SOCIALISTS 

EVERY     YEAR  —  A     MIGHTY    PROTEST   AGAINST   CASTE, 

DOLLAR   SUFFRAGE,    AND   WAR 

BY 

SAMUFL  P.  ORTH 

(who  has  recently  interviewed  TUE  PRJNCITAL  SOCIAUST  LEADERS  IN  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  AND  ENGLAND) 


IN  FRANCE  Socialism  means  agita- 
tion. In  Germany  it  means  organi- 
zation. That  is  a  difference  in 
temjwrament,  and  also  in  economic 
and  political  conditions. 
Germany  is  mediaeval.  "  Divine  Rights" 
is  written  on  the  brow  of  the  Kaiser. 
Militarism  is  rampant,  and  lately  there 
has  been  added  the  power  of  money.  This 
is  the  trinity  that  rules  Germany:  a 
mediaeval  king,  a  feudal  aristocracy,  and 
the  pushing,  parvenus  of  coal  dust  and  iron 
filings. 

A  more  depressing  triumvirate  cannot 
be  imagined.  It  embraces  all  that  is 
arbitrary  in  monarchy,  haughty  in  aris- 
tocracy, and  snobbish  in  riches. 


The  old  Germany  with  its  love  for 
frugality,  for  learning  and  modesty,  has 
retreated  before  the  rush  of  the  money 
getter.  "  Business  has  eaten  the  heart 
out  of  scholarship,"  one  of  her  greatest 
scholars  sorrowfully  complained  to  me  a 
few  months  ago. 

From  the  highest  officials  down  to  the 
lowest  is  a  series  of  castes,  like  the  serried 
steps  of  a  pyramid,  the  king  on  the  shin- 
ing summit,  the  humble  officials  below. 
These  officials  intermarry,  they  breed 
the  spirit  of  stratification. 

All  of  this  extends  into  private  life. 
The  Germans  are  from  the  cradle  educated 
into  a  fixed  system  of  layers.  The  career 
of  a  man  is  foreshortened  before  he  begins 
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it.  There  are  all  sorts  of  schools,  for  all 
sorts  of  children.  These  children  are  not 
judged  by  their  ability  so  much  as  by 
their  parentage. 

Only  one  power  is  capable  of  breaking 
through  these  crusts  —  the  money  power. 
A  millionaire  can  marry  a  duchess.  One 
of  the  keenest  of  German  publicists  said 
to  me,  "Our  social  lines  are  as  rigid  as  in  the 
Orient,  our  worship  of  money  as  ardent 
as  in  America.  We  are  a  contemptible 
cross  between  America  and  China." 

Germany  is,  then,  the  promising  field 
for  the  eruptive  forces  of  Socialism. 
Here  the  army  is  the  most  intrenched  and 
the  most  insolent,  the  Government  the 
most  reactionary,  and  private  wealth  is 
growing  daily  in  influence  and  arrogance. 

And  in  this  fertile  field.  Socialism  has 
grown  in  proportion  to  the  hostility  that 
king,  army,  and  wealth  have  heaped 
upon  it. 

Bismarck's  anti-Socialist  laws  read  like 
a  page  out  of  inquisitorial  Spain.  Two 
attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  aged  Emperor 
were  the  immediate  excuse  for  these  laws, 
that  enforced  every  rigor  known  to 
militarism  against  the  Socialists.  Cities 
were  put  under  a  "minor  state  of  siege," 
a  modified  sort  of  martial  law;  Social- 
Democrats  were  not  allowed  to  organize 
unions,  were  not  permitted  to  have  meet- 
ings without  the  permission  of  the  police, 
and,  at  every  meeting  so  permitted,  police 
were  present  to  dismiss  the  people  as  soon 
as  they  thought  the  law  had  been  violated. 
The  most  trivial  excuses  were  given  to 
stop  meetings.  For  instance,  Bebel  said 
in  one  meeting:  "Under  our  economic 
system  the  man  stays  at  home  and  does 
the  cooking,  while  the  wife  goes  to  the 
mill  to  work."  This  mild  arraignment 
of  the  existing  order  was  sufficient  to  end 
the  meeting. 

All  Socialist  papers,  books,  plays,  songs, 
and  even  pictures,  were  put  upon  the 
Index  Expurgatorius  of  this  new  political 
papacy,  their  importation  was  punished. 
There  was  a  universal  exile  of  Socialist 
leaders  from  the  cities  under  the  ban. 

A  CELLAR   PROPAGANDA 

What  was  forbidden  in  the  open  was 
done    in    secret,    the    propaganda    was 


pushed  from  the  sunshine  into  cellars. 
The  police  were  outwitted,  the  Govern- 
ment's commission  made  plaintive  re- 
ports, every  year,  of  their  inability  to 
cope  with  the  determined  multitudes. 

Finally,  after  twelve  years  of  useless 
efforts,  after  1,400  publications  of  all  kinds 
had  been  interdicted,  and  1,500  persons 
imprisoned  to  serve  an  aggregate  sentence 
of  100  years,  the  anti-Socialist  laws  were 
repealed.  Not  with  the  consent  of  the 
determined  man  who  forced  them  upon  the 
Empire;  Bismarck's  jaw  never  relaxed. 
He  wanted  to  make  the  punishment 
expatriation.  But  the  Reichstag  balked, 
even  the  conservatives  were  sick  of  the 
business.  He  prorogued  the  Parliament 
and  went  before  the  people. 

Bismarck's  defeat 

Then  he  learned  what  deep  root  this 
plant,  whose  buds  he  had  been  clipping, 
had  taken  in  the  years  of  darkness.  The 
Social- Democrats  left  the  House  with 
1 1  members,  they  returned  with  35.  Back 
of  these  delegates  of  labor  were  1,427,000 
votes.  Bismarck  resigned.  And  Bebel 
was  justified  in  his  proud  dictum,  made 
from  the  tribune  whence  the  Chancellor 
had  so  often  flayed  him:  "The  Chancellor 
thought  he  had  us,  but  we  have  him." 
And  Liebknecht,  the  scholar  among  the 
Socialists,  shouted:  "The  anti-Socialist 
laws  have  gone  down,  and  our  red  flag 
has  gone  up  to  the  mast  head." 

Bismarck  had  made  three  mistakes: 
First,  he  headed  off  a  true  Liberal  party, 
driving  the  liberal-minded  workingmen 
into  Social-Democracy:  second,  he  tried 
to  kill  Socialism  and  its  democracy  by 
violence:  third,  he  thought  he  could  win 
the  workman  over  by  giving  him  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  the  state. 

His  elaborate  scheme  of  paternal  Social- 
ism was  inaugurated  by  an  old  age  pension 
act,  followed  by  sick  benefits  and  accident 
msurance.  Nothing  surprised  the  old 
statesman  so  much  as  the  folly  of  his 
logic.  He  had  argued:  the  workman  is 
not  materially  interested  in  the  State;  he 
turns  to  Socialism  because  the  State  in 
the  abstract  does  not  reach  his  intelligence; 
the  State  should  give  him  something 
concrete  to  hold  him,  then  he  would  have 
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a  tangible  interest  at  stake  and  Socialism 
would  not  lure  him. 

In  spite  of  his  syllogism  and  its  resultant 
pensions,  Bismarck  saw  that  the  working- 
men  kept  on  flocking  into  the  Social- 
Democratic  fold  by  the  thousands. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  the  Social- 
Democrat  wants? 

Let  me  elaborate  a  little  more  on  the 
"socialized"  condition  of  the  German  State 
to-da}',  then  the  answer  will  be  easier. 

THE   MOST  SOCIALIZED   NATION 

Germany  is  the  most  "socialized" 
nation  in  Europe.  The  State  owns  all 
the  means  of  communication,  railroads, 
canals,  post,  telegraph,  parcels  post,  tele- 
phones, wireless  telegraph,  and  Zeppelin 
air-ships.  The  cities  own  the  public 
utilities,  are  landlords  of  vast  estates,  own 
and  manage  markets,  theatres,  electric- 
power  houses,  bake-shops,  meat  shops, 
and  factories. 

A  German  laborer  may  begin  life  at- 
tended by  a  physician  or  nurse  paid  by 
the  State:  he  is  christened  by  a  State 
clerg>'man:  is  taught  the  rudiments  of 
learning  and  his  handicraft  by  the  State. 
He  begins  his  apprenticeship  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  a  State  inspector  who 
sees  that  the  safeguards  to  health  and 
limb  are  faithfully  observed.  He  is 
drafted  by  the  State  into  the  army,  de- 
voting two  of  his  best  years  to  the  drill 
sergeant.  He  returns  to  work  from  the 
rigor  of  this  discipline;  the  State  gives  him 
license  to  marry,  registers  his  place  of 
residence,  and  follows  him  from  place  to 
place  wherever  he  moves.  If  he  falls  ilL 
his  suffering  is  assuaged  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  wife  and  children  are  cared  for, 
and  that  his  expenses  will  be  paid  during 
illness,  and  he  spends  his  convalescence 
in  a  sumptuous  State  hospital.  If  he 
falls  victim  to  an  accident,  the  ample 
insurance,  even  if  he  be  permanently 
injured,  is  a  balm  to  his  suffering.  If  he 
unfortunately  becomes  that  most  pitiable 
of  all  creatures,  a  man  out  of  work,  city 
and  State  unite  to  find  or  make  work  for 
him.  If  he  wanders  from  town  to  town 
in  search  of  work,  the  cities  through  which 
he  passes  offer  him  free  hospitality.  If 
he  wishes  to  move  to  another  part  of  his 


town,  the  municipal  bureau  will  be  glad 
to  help  him  find  a  house,  or  even  lend  him 
money  to  get  one  of  his  own. 

If  he  is  in  dispute  with  his  employer,  the 
Government  furnishes  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion. If  he  is  sued  by  his  master  or  wishes 
to  sue  him,  the  State  has  provided  a  special 
industrial  court.  If  he  is  in  trouble  the 
city  places  a  lawyer  at  his  disposal. 

PENSIONS   FOR   EVERYBODY 

And  if  by  rare  chance,  through  the 
grace  of  the  State's  strict  sanitary  regu- 
lations and  by  careful  living,  he  reaches 
the  age  of  seventy,  he  will  find  the  closing 
days  of  his  life  eased  by  a  pension,  very 
small  to  be  sure,  but  yet  enough  to  make 
him  more  welcome  to  the  relatives  or 
friends  who  are  charged  with  ministering 
to  his  wants. 

Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  day 
is  the  price  that  Germany  pays  for  this 
system  of  industrial  pensions  alone.  More 
than  16,000,000  workmen  are  insured 
under  the  accident,  old  age,  and  sickness 
acts.  This  does  not  include  the  vast 
horde  of  officials  who  are  pensioned  in 
army  and  navy,  preachers,  teachers, 
judges,  the  national  and  local  civil  lists 
—  policemen,  firemen,  janitors,  and  all 
the  rest.  There  is  only  one  considerable 
class  of  workers  left  out  —  the  private 
salaried  employees  —  such  as  clerks,  steno* 
graphers,  etc.  There  is  a  law  now  in  the 
Reichstag  extending  the  pension  acts  to 
this  class.  Then  only  a  minority  of  the 
65,000,000  inhabitants  will  be  withotit 
the  benefit  of  some  public  stipend.  Ger- 
many is  the  pensioner's  paradise. 

And  it  is  in  this  land  of  cautious  care- 
taking  for  the  humbler  folk,  that  Social- 
Democracy  casts  half  the  Socialist  votes 
for  the  world. 

What  does  the  Social- Democrat  want? 

First  of  all,  he  wants  democracy.  He 
wants  property  and  prerogative  subor^ 
dinated  to  man. 

The  Empire  is  a  political  hodge-podge. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  governments,  from 
Liberal  Bavaria  to  the  crabbed  junkerdam 
(or  landlordism)  of  Mecklenburg  —  there 
are  principalities,  dukedoms,  kingdoms, 
and  free  cities,  all  with  ancient  charters, 
privileges,  and  prerogatives.  None  is  demo- 
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cratic,  and  most  of  them  resort  to  ingenious 
devices  to  make  a  Social-Democratic  major- 
ity remain  a  minority. 

ONE-VOTE    MEN    VS.    FOUR-VOTE    MEN 

For  instance,  take  Saxony,  an  enlight- 
ened little  kingdom,  with  Dresden,  the 
art  city,  for  its  capital.  Only  two  years 
ago  this  kingdom  passed  a  new  election 
law.  The  voters  are  divided  into  four 
classes.  All  males  of,  25  years  have  one 
vote:  those  who  have  an  annual  income 
of  about  $335  have  two  votes;  those  with 
about  $443  income  have  three  votes: 
those  with  {52;  have  four  votes.  But 
in  every  case  the  income  must  be  either 
from  property  or  from  professional  service. 

There  are  91  members  in  the  Saxon 
diet.  The  new  law  arranged  the  districts 
so  that  only  4}  —  less  than  half  —  are 
from  the  cities.  The  country  vote  is 
safely  anti-Socialist.  But  the  cities  of 
Dresden,  Chemnitz,  and  Leipsic  have  a 
large  Social-Democratic  population.  In 
Leipsic  the  vote  stood  as  follows: 

33,576  voters  in  the  one-vote  class  cast 
51.576  volei. 

30,333  voters  in  the  two-vote  class  cast 
40,646  votes. 

8,5}8  voters  in  the  three-vote  class  cast 
aj,6i4  voles. 

18,491  voters  in  the  four-vote  class  cast 
73,964  votes. 

The  four-vote  class  cast  dtwl:^  the  vote 
of  the  one-vote  class,  with  about  half  as 
many  voters. 

With  this  handicap  the  Social-Democrats 
went  into  battle.  They  won  more  than 
one  halt  of  the  voters,  but  elected 
cmly  one  fourth  trf  the  members.  They 
were  offered  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  But  the  offer  had 
a  string  tied  to  it,  they  must  attend  the 
reception  given  by  the  king  to  the  depu- 
ties. They  had  always  refused  to  reo^- 
nize  Royalty  in  this  way,  .attd  would  not 
surrender  now  for  the  sake  oi  (^ice. 

Or  take  the  ancient  free  cities.  In 
Lubeck  there  are  120  members  in  the 
legislature,  109  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
electcH?  whose  income  is  {420  a  year.  I  n 
Hamburg  no  one  can  vote  whose  income 
is  less  than  ^^2  a  year.  In  Bremen  the 
electors   are   (Uvided   into  groups,   each 


group  representing  a  certain  kind  of 
property  or  activity,  and  these  groups 
elect  the  legislature. 

But  the  special  grievance  of  the  Social- 
Democrat  is  Prussia,  the  predominating 
state  of  the  Empire.  Here  the  three-class 
system  prevails.  Each  electoral  district 
is  divided  into  precincts,  the  tax-payers 
of  each  precinct  are  listed  according  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  they  pay,  the  largest 
payers  on  the  top,  the  smallest  on  the  bot- 
tom, of  the  list.  The  total  amount  of 
taxes  paid  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts, 
those  who  pay  the  upper  one  third  are 
class  one  the  middle  one  third  are  class 
two  the  lower  one  third  are  class  three 
Each  of  these  groups  elects  the  same 
number  of   electors    and   these  electon 
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meet  and  choose  the  members  of  the 
legislature.  Qasses  one  and  two  usually 
combine  to  control  the  elections.  Some 
.queer  things  happen.  For  instance,  one 
precinct  in  Beriin  has  3  men  in  the  first 
class,  8  in  the  second  class,  294  in  the  third 
class.  The  eleven  in  classes  one  and  two 
have  everything  their  own  way.  In  1903, 
the  Social-Dernocrats,  for  the  first  time, 
contested  an  election  for  the  Prussian  diet. 
The  conditions  are  too  hard  for  them  to 
hope  for  success.  They  cast  3 14, 1 49 
votes,  and  the  Conservatives  cast  324,1 57; 
the  Social-Democrats  failed  to  elect  any 
representatives,  the  Conservatives  elected 
143.  In  the  last  election,  the  Social- 
Democrats  cast  practically  34  per  cent. 
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of  the  votes  and  elected  seven  members  in  a 
house  of  420.  The  districts  are  so  gerry- 
mandered that  the  rural  population,  com- 
prising 30  per  cent,  of  the  total,  elect  the 
majority  of  the  members. 

Ihe  Social-Democrats  are,  first  of  all, 
demanding  the  abolition  of  property 
qualifications  for  elections. 

They  are,  secondly,  demanding  the  same 
freedom  that  is  vouchsafed  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 


A     SOCIALISTS     "vacation" 


IN     jail 


They  are  the  recipient  of  constant 
annoyances.  The  Government  considers 
them  enemies  of  monarchy,  and  excuses 
its  petty  persecutions  on  the  ground  of 
self-preservation.  Men  are  still  impris- 
oned for  opinion's  sake.  Last  year  Ernest 
Heilman,  the  clever  editor  of  the  Chem- 
nitz Volksstimme,  the  leading  Social- 
Democratic  organ  of  Saxony,  was 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment 
for  writing  and  publishing  a  caustic  but 
brilliant  editorial  on  the  Kaiser  as  landlord 
and  taxpayer.  He  told  me,  some  days 
before  he  began  his  "vacation,"  as  he 
laughingly  called  it,  that  all  his  assistants 
had  served  time  for  similar  offenses.  And 
wherever  we  went  on  the  day  of  my  visit, 
he  was  greeted  by  the  workingmen  in  a 
jocular  spirit  and  congratulated  upon  his 
opportunity  to  spend  the  hot  months  of 
summer  in  a  cool  place.  This  is  the  spirit 
in  which  these  prosecutions  are  received. 
They  engender  no  great  respect  or  love 
for  the  Government. 

Police  are  still  present  at  public  meet- 
ings to  remind  the  eager  orators  that 
freedom  of  speech  is  not  a  reality.  And 
the  presiding  magistrate  is  usually  content 
with  the  evidence  of  the  policeman  when 
the  offending  speaker  is  arrested. 

February  i},  1910,  was  set  aside  as  a 
day  for  demonstrations  in  favor  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  throughout  the  Empire. 
The  following  notice  appeared  on  the 
bulletins  of  Berlin: 

Notice!  The  right  to  the  streets  is  hereby 
pnx'laimed.  The  streets  serve  primarily  for 
traflic.  Resistance  will  be  met  with  force  of 
arms.     I  warn  the  curious. 

Police  President  Iago. 

Berlin,   Feb.   13,   1910. 


The  Social-Democratic  papers  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  notices  were 
written  on  the  same  forms  that  the  Police- 
President  so  often  used  to  announce  the 
clearing  of  the  streets  of  all  traflTic  on 
account   of   military   parades. 

The  right  to  hold  tHe  demonstration 
being  denied,  they  planned  another  to  be 
held  in  Treptow  Park.  This  the  police 
also  forbade,  and  placed  sentries  on  every 
street  leading  to  the  park.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Socialists  then 
met,  on  the  designated  day,  in  the  Tier- 
garten,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and 
so  secretly  had  the  word  been  given,  and 
so  quietly  had  it  been  executed,  and  so 
orderly  was  this  vast  throng  of  working- 
men,  that  the  police  knew  nothing  about 
it  until  the  meeting  was  over  and  the 
crowds  were  dispersing. 

There  are,  every  year,  collisions  with  the 
police,  followed  by  arrests.  And  every 
year,  at  the  national  convention  of  the 
party,  the  honor  roll  of  the  martyrs  is  read. 

THE   ROAD  TO   SOCIAL   SUICIDE 

Social- Democracy  is,  of  course,  un- 
fashionable. It  is  also  politically  suicidal. 
The  Social-Democrat  is  not  only  ostra- 
cized from  "society,"  he  is  disqualified 
from  holding  office.  While  he  may  vote 
for  members  of  the  national  Parliament, 
he  cannot  become  even  a  care-taker  in  a 
public  comfort  station.  This  disquali- 
fication is,  of  course,  not  a  legal  one.  But 
it  is  more  effective  than  any  statute  could 
make  it.  In  Germany  there  has  been  no 
Briand,  no  John  Burns.  Schoolmasters 
with  socialistic  sympathies  learned  long 
ago  to  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves. 
The  clergy  in  the  State  Church  have  only 
to  recall  the  experience  of  Pastor  Nau- 
mann, until  recently  a  member  of  the  Reich- 
stag as  a  Radical  Liberal,  who  sacrificed  a 
pastorate  to  his  convictions.  And  pro- 
fessors in  the  University,  who  are  not 
content  with  the  "Socialism  of  the  Chair," 
remember  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Aarons»  a 
Social-Democrat  who  had  declared  in 
public  that  Social- Democracy  was  the 
"  lesser  evil "  that  threatened  the  State.  A 
law  was  promptly  passed,  prohibiting 
members  of  the  University  from  meddling 
in  any  way  with  Social-Democrats. 
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So,  if  you  are  a  lawyer,  you  cannot  be 
a  judge,  if  a  minister,  you  cannot  get  a. 
church,  and  if  a  scholar,  you  cannot  get  a 
chair  —  if  you  are  a  Social-Democrat. 

"Do  you  enjoy  freedom  from  political 
interference  in  your  position?"  I  asked 
a  high  official  in  the  Insurance  Office. 
"Absolute  freedom,"  he  replied.  "We 
can  vote,  talk,  think  as  we  please.  Only 
we  must  not  vote,  talk,  or  think  with  the 
Social-Democrats.  That  warrants  our  im- 
mediate dismissal,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Social-Democrats  are  bent  on  destroying 
the  present  Government." 

The  Berlin  daily  yorwaerts,  the  great 
central  organ  of  the  party,  is  prohibited 
in  the  barracks.  The  poor  recruit  dares 
not  even  wrap  his  sausages  and  buns  in  a 
discarded  copy,  without  being  in  imminent 
danger  of  the  guard-house. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  KAISER 

This  sort  of  tyranny  is  only  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  Emperor.  He  said  publicly, 
with  some  want  of  tact,  many  years  ago: 
"The  Social-Democrats  are  a  band  of 
persons  who  are  unworthy  of  their  father- 
land." And  more  recently  he  said:  "The 
Social-Democrats  are  a  horde  of  father- 
land-less ne'er-do-wells." 

The  Socialists  retaliate.  To  them  the 
"divine  rights"  have  become  human  folly. 
One  of  the  workmen  whose  home  I  was 
visiting  said  to  me:  "If  the  Kaiser  were 
to  come  through  this  part  of  Berlin,  I 
would  draw  the  curtains  to  the  front  win- 
dows and  take  my  children  back  into  the 
kitchen.  So  would  all  my  neighbors." 
You  look  in  vain  for  the  picture  of  a 
Hohenzollem  or  of  Bismarck  in  the  homes 
of  these  people.  Marx,  Bebel,  Liebknecht, 
La  Salle,  are  there. 

They  have  their  own  petty  tyrannies. 
If  you  want  work  you  must  join  the  union. 
If  you  want  to  be  treated  in  a  neighborly 
way,  vote  with  the  Social-Democrats. 
Many  a  small  shop-keeper  has  felt  the 
compelling  force  of  boycotts,  when  he 
votaj  against  the  Social- Democrat  ticket. 

In  Prussia  this  feeling  of  personal 
hatred  runs  very  high;  there  are  no  friendly 
good  mornings  between  Social-Democrats 
and  Conservatives.  The  Socialists  do  not 
mingle  joyously  with  groups  from  other 


parties  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Reichstag. 
They  are  enemies.  The  Social-Democrats 
never  attend  a  public  function  where 
they  will  be  expected  to  cheer  the  Kaiser. 
This  year  they  remained  away  from  the 
opening  of  the  new  Berlin  city  hall  for 
that  reason. 

In  South  Germany  there  is  no  such 
bitterness.  The  King  of  Bavaria  is  not 
afraid  to  shake  hands  with  Von  Voll- 
mar,  the  Prince  of  Socialists  and  the 
Socialist  among  princes.  But  in  Bavaria 
it  is  no  mortal  crime  to  call  up  a  public 
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GERMAN  MILITARISM  AND  EDUCATION 

A  PARALLEL  THAT  DRIVES  THOUSANDS  OF  THE  POORER 
CLASSES  INTO  THE  SOaALISTIC  MOVEMENT 

functionary  on  the  telephone  and  ask  him 
a  question.  Woe  to  the  man  who  dares 
this  in  Prussia!  Officialdom  there  can 
only  be  approached  respectfully,  by  per- 
son or  formal  writing. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  what  the  Social- 
Democrats  want.  They  want  the  same 
political  freedom,  the  same  political 
chances  extended  to  the  Social- Democrats 
that  are  given  by  the  State  to  members 
of  other  parties. 

It  is  not  physical  comfort  that  they  are 
seeking.     In  no  other  country  in  the  world 
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is  the  laboring  man  in  such  snug  circum- 
stances. Let  us  take  a  walk  through  the 
suburbs  of  Berlin  inhabited  by  working- 
men.  We  will  choose  Rixdorf,  a  district 
controlled  by  the  Social-Democratic  vote. 

AN   EMPIRE   WITHOUT  SLUMS 

You  are  surprised  at  the  clean  streets, 
the  trees,  the  lawns  and  flowers  in  the 
leading  avenue;  at  the  prosperous  appear- 
ance of  the  flats  and  tenements,  with 
their  myriad  balconies  gay  with  flowers 
and  vines.  You  enter  a  dozen  courts  and 
backyards,  every  one  is  scrupulously  clean. 
You  visit  the  workman  in  his  rooms  — 
there  arc  only  three  or  four,  or  maybe  only 
two  rooms.  But  they  are  all  well  lighted 
and  neat.  On  the  streets  are  troops  of 
children,  all  comfortably  clothed,  none 
neglected.  You  compare  them  with  the 
listless,  ragged  waifs  of  London. 

We  stop  to  inspect  the  shop  windows, 
to  admire  the  pastries,  meats,  and  vege- 
tables that  these  workers  buy.  Here  is  a 
hatter  with  a  silk  hat  in  his  window.  Who 
will  buy  a  silk  hat  in  this  poor  neighbor- 
hood? Your  guide  tells  you,  '*Some  fore- 
man or  skilled  mechanic." 

Here  you  find  no  abject  poverty. 
There  is  none.  I  asked  a  score  of  Rix- 
dorfers  to  tell  me  of  poverty.  Each  one 
knew  a  widow  or  unfortunate  neighbor 
who  "  had  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it."  *'  But 
can't  >'ou  take  me  to  a  street  where  every 
home  is  in  misery  and  people  don't  know 
where  the  next  meal  is  coming  from?" 

*'Ach,  mein  Goit,  no,  we  don't  have 
that  in  all  Germany!" 

And  they  do  not.  There  is  plenty  of 
poverty  —  and  the  charity  reports  show 
a  rapid  increase  —  but  it  is  clean,  systema- 
tized.   There  are  no  slums  —  no  stenches. 

And  >()U  wonder  why  these  men  are 
protestors.  Why  do  they  want  to  vote, 
to  hold  office,  to  help  manage  the  big 
affairs  when  such  comfort  is  their  lot? 

REVOLUTIONISTS  FOR  THE  RIGHT  TO  LEARN 

I  mingled  one  evening  with  a  group  of 
laborers  in  their  gardens.  Every  family 
contrives  to  have  a  garden — garien-laube 
—  outside  the  city.  We  had  talked  long 
into  the  night  an  Socialism,  politics,  and 
social  ideals,  and  they  had  asked  me  a 


great  many  questions  about  America, 
especially  about  our  free  schools.  Finally 
1  told  them  i  couldn't  understand  why 
they  were  such  grumblers.  After  a  long 
pause,  one  of  them,  a  foreman  in  a  machine 
shop,  said:  "Well,  we  German  workmen 
are  fairly  well  off.  And  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  be  content.  But  my  boy  can't 
go  to  the  University." 

There  you  have  the  answer.  It  is  that 
intangible  barrier  interposed  between 
these  intolerable  castes  that  make  the 
under-man  feel  wickedly  toward  the  upper. 
Because  the  harrier  is  impassable, 

1  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  this  par- 
ticular foreman  had  an  attractive  and 
bright  lad,  and  was  eager  for  him  to  get  on. 
But  he  spurned  charity,  and  he  could  not 
afford  the  money  required  for  his  college 
education.  Social-Democracy  is  a  protest 
against  political  privilege  and  the  hard- 
ening crusts  of  caste. 

These  workmen  for  fifty  years  have 
learned  that  if  they  want  anything  done 
they  must  do  it  themselves.  The  Social- 
Democratic  party  is  the  enginery  of  their 
power.  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
their  party  machine  is  the  most  perfect 
political  organization  in  Europe:  Ameri- 
can party  machines  are  crude  and  ama- 
teurish compared  with  it.  The  only 
rival  is  the  well-oiled,  ball-bearing,  silver- 
plated,  inter-acting,  noiseless  mechanism 
designed  by  the  gentry  of  England  for  the 
running  of  the  great  Empire. 

The  Social- Democratic  party  is  a  labor 
party  and  seeks  the  cooperation  of  the 
labor  unions.  There  are  three  kinds  off 
these  unions:  the  "Christians,"  organized 
by  the  Centre  party,  to  keep  Catholic 
workmen  within  the  fold;  the  Hirsb* 
Dunker  unions,  organized  under  the  tute* 
lage  of  the  Liberal  party;  and  the  Social- 
Democratic  unions.  Each  kind  of  labor 
union  has,  therefore,  some  political  signifi- 
cance. Ihe  "Christians"  number  about 
300.000;  the  Liberals,  100,000,  and  the 
Social-Democrats  about  2,000,000. 

But  the  organization  of  the  Sodal- 
Democratic  unions  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  party.  There  are  two  organizations. 
Not  all  members  of  the  union  vote-- the 
party  ticket.  But  all  sympathize  with  the 
party  programme.     This  separateness  of 
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organization  is  in  itself  an  element  of 
strength.  It  gives  spirit  to  ihe  unions  and 
an  accommodating  temper  to  the  party. 

In  most  of  the  cities  these  powerful 
Social- Democratic  unions  own  huge  club 
houses  (called  Grwerkichafls-hduier). 
J  iere  you  will  find  all  sorts  of  conveniences. 


There  are  lecture,  concert,  and  dance  halls, 
libraries,  restaurants,  lodgings  for  the  wan- 
dering craftsman,  committee  rooms,  etc. 

The  cultural  activities  of  Ihe  party  and 
of  the  unions  throw  an  illuminating  side- 
light upon  the  character  of  the  people 
and  upon  the  quality  of  their  purpose. 
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There  are  night  schools,  lectures,  educa- 
tional excursions,  a  juvenile  department 
to  bring  up  the  youth  in  the  gospel  of  the 
party,  and  in  Berlin  a  training  school  for 
the  more  gifted  young  men  who  wish  to 
become  editors  and  politicians.  There 
'e  art  exhibits.  Some  years  ago.  a  revolt 
luk  place  against  the  filthy  literature  some 
German  publishers  were  spreading  among 
the  young.  Now  the  labor  unions  are 
publishing  classics  for  youth  and  selling 
them  at  a  nominal  price  to  workingmen. 
Last  summer,  when  1  was  in  Berlin, 
three  rooms  in  the  Club  house  were  fined 
as  a  model  workingman's  home. 
Kitchen,  bedroom,  and  sitting  room, 
furnished  neatly,  cheaply,  durably;  the 
walls  in  subdued  tints,  hung  with  artistic 
prints.  I  have  been  in  many  homes  in 
Charlottenburg  where  less  taste  and  more 
ley  were  displayed.  These  rooms  were 
crowded  several  times  a  week  with  working- 
men  and  their  wives,  eager  to  learn. 

The  party  is  controlled  by  an  executive 
committee  who  govern  with  the  dignity 
of  a  college  faculty,  the  astuteness  of 
politicians,  and  the  frugality  of  tradesmen. 
There  are  7(3  daily  papers    in  the  party 


press,  many  weeklies  and  monthlies,  and 
even  juvenile  and  humorous  journals. 
Some  of  the  trade  journals  have  a  wide 
influence.  The  metal  workers*  journal 
has  500,000  subscribers,  and  the  masons' 
journal  300,000. 

Last  year  more  than  44.000  meetings 
were  held,  more  than  23.000,000  circulars 
and    2,500,000   pamphlets    distributed. 

The  keynote  of  all  this  activity  is  party 
solidarity.  "We  have  no  factions,  we 
are  one.  Personally,  any  Social- Democrat 
may  think  as  he  pleases  and  do  as  he 
pleases,  but  when  it  comes  to  political 
activity  we  insist  that  he  act  with  the 
party,"  Dr.  Sudekum.  one  of  the  younger 
party  leaders  and  editor  of  an  infiuential 
monthly,  told  me. 

Evidences  of  party  discipline  are  not 
wanting.  The  dogmatic  Prussian  element 
is  particularly  paternal  in  its  scoldings  of 
the  South  Germans,  when  the  Bavarians 
or  Badensians  slip  through  the  fingers  of 
party  rigor  and  vote  for  the  budgets  in 
their  state  legislatures.  The  annual  party 
convention  is  the  safety  valve  against  this 
party  czardom.  Here  everybody  frees 
his  mind  with  naive    directness.      Every 
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insisted  upon  everywhere:  first  be  a  good 
workman,  then  make  your  demands  and 
vote. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  capable  men 
have  arisen  from  among  the  humble  to 
guide  this  powerful  machine.  The  most 
interesting  man  in  Germany  is  August 
Bebel,  a  woodturner.  To  belong  to  the 
party,  dues  are  required,  and  witling 
service.  The  party  membership  has 
grown  rapidly  the  last  few  years:  in  1906 
it  was  384,^27;  in  1907,  $30,466;  1908, 
587,336;  1909,  633,309;  1910,  720,038: 
191 1,  850,000. 

Here  is  a  party  of  nearly  a  million, 
willingly  paying  dues  from  their  frugal 
wages  and  glad  to  be  sent  into  any  party 
service  where  they  can  be  useful. 

The  following  table  shows  the  voting 
strength  of  the  party: 


one  says  anything  he  likes  and  returns  to 
his  home,  satisfied  that  he  has  had  fair  play. 

Solidarity  there  is,  whatever  the  cost. 
And  a  class  consciousness,  a  homogeneity, 
a  brotherhood.  They  call  one  another 
comrades. 

Beneath  this  organization  of  party  and 
of   workmen    is   a   fundamental    wisdom. 
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This  does  not  show  their  present  strength. 
Their  enemies  were  jubilant  in  1907 
when  they  cut  their  representation  in  two. 
The  Kaiser,  with  military  phrase,  said, 
"The  Socialists  have  been  ridden  down" 
—  as  cavalry  rides  down.  They  thought: 
now  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Social- 
ism. They  were  mistaken.  Many  of  the 
lost  seats  have  been  regained.  And  the 
elections  of  1912  added  another  blow  to 
their  hopes.  The  Socialists  emerged  with 
1 10  members,  or  27  per  cent,  of  all. 

In  city  and  provincial  politics,  the 
party  is  not  so  powerful.  I  have  shown 
how  local  election  laws  discriminate 
against  them.  In  nineteen  provincial 
legislatures  they  have  186  members;  in 
396  city  councils,  1813  members;  in  2,009 
communal  councils,  5,720  members. 

In  the  Reichstag  the  Socialist  group 
is  the  centre  of  daily  commotion  and 
interest.  "Our  entire  public  life  centres 
about  this  party,"  complained  a  National 
Liberal  member,  because  the  ministers 
gave  such  elaborate  replies  to  the  Social- 
Democrats  and  barely  a  word  to  the 
other  groups. 

Of  the  Socialistic  side  of  the  movement 
nothing  very  definite  can  be  said.  The 
party  is  Democratic  first.  Socialistic  sec- 


ond. I  asked  Herr  Bebel  how  much  of 
the  Utopian  was  left  and  he  replied,  "  We 
are  too  busy  doing  things  to  dream. 
When  I  was  converted  to  Socialism,  when  I 
was  Saul  and  became  Paul,  we  were  so  over- 
whelmed with  misery  and  so  persecuted 
that  we  naturally  thought  violent  revo- 
lution was  the  only  way  to  make  things 
better.    Since  then  I  have  seen  the  most 
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wonderful  changes  come  over  societv. 
We  have  won  victory  after  victory.  New 
problems  have  arisen  that  Marx  never 
dreamed  of.  We  have  accomplished  all 
this  progress  by  meeting  each  problem 
specifically.  So  we  have  learned  to  look 
upon  our  work  as  transforming,  not  over- 
throwing, society.  But  our  ultimate  goal 
of  social  ownership  of  the  great  forces  of 
production  and  distribution  is  constantly 
before  us.  And,  believe  me,  some  day  the 
break  will  come,  and  the  flood  will  sweep 


everything  before  it;  then  will  come  the 
end  of  centralized  wealth  and  tyrannical 
government." 

Von  Volimar,  the  gentlest  and  most 
cultured  of  gentlemen,  who  sacrificed 
social  distinction  and  political  opportunity 
to  his  convictions,  told  me:  "When  I 
was  young,  and  the  State  hounded  us  to 
death,  1  naturally  believed  revolution 
the  only  way  to  general  betterment. 
But  that  has  all  changed.  We  have 
already  revolutionized  Germany.    When 
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I  look  back  thirty  years  I  marvel  at  what 
has  been  done.  We  must  not  be  so  stupid 
as  to  fasten  our  hopes  on  violence.  The 
ferment  works  day  and  night.  Change 
is  constant." 

Of  the  old-fashioned  Marxians,  Kautsky 
is  still  the  orthodox  prophet  and  Rosa 
Luxemburg  the  fiery  evangelist.  But  even 
their  ulierances  are  growing  ever  tamer. 

Nobody  is  btithering  ver>'  much  about 
the  "new  social  order."  Every  one  is 
anxious  about  the  troubles  of  to-day. 

The  Social-Democrats  never  vote  for 
the  army  and  navy  appropriations.  They 
are  anti-militarists  but  not  anti-patriots. 
Von  Vollmar  said,  in  the  Bavarian  diet. 
some  years  ago:  "  If  the  necessity  should 
arise  for  the  protection  of  the  realm  againsi 
foreign  invasion,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Social- Democrat  is  as  patriotic  as  his 
neighbor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
foolish  notion  should  ever  arise  to  use  the 
army  for  the  support  of  a  waning  class 
prerogative,  for  the  defence  of  indefensi- 
ble demands,  and  for  the  crushing  of  those 
ambitions  which  are  the  product  of  our 
limes  and  the  necessary  result  of  our 
economic  growth,  then  tw  are  of  the  firm 
cottvidion  thai  the  day  will  come  when  the 
army  will  remember  that  it  has  come  from 
the  people,  and  that  its  own  interests  are 
those  of  the  masses." 

Last  summer,  at  the  Social-Democratic 
convention  at  Jena,  while  the  Morocco 
trouble  threatened  war  between  Germanv 
and  France.  Herr  Bebel  made  a  remark- 
ably brilliant  speech,  that  was  reported 
by  the  column  throughout  Europe  and 
had  a  far-reaching  influence  in  settling 
the  question.  He  vividly  described  the 
horrible  actualities  of  war,  and  scathingly 
denounced  our  "civilization"  for  permit- 
ting the  "killing  of  men  for  the  conquest 
of  land."  He  intimated  that  the  Socialists 
Would  not  refuse  to  fight  in  defense  of 
Iheir  fatherland,  but  that  they  would  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  war. 
German  disarmament  will  be  long  in  com- 
gtn.  but  when  it  does  come  it  will  be  a 
proletarian,  not  a  capitalist,  victory. 

Definitely  it  can  be  said  that  German 
Sociahsm  has  coerced  the  Government, 
sk>wly  but  surety,  from  absolutism  into  a 
gradual    recognition   of  democracy;  that 


it  has  compelled  the  wealth  of  the  land  to 
share  some  of  its  profits  with  ihe  working- 
men,  in  the  form  of  pensions;  and  that 
it  is  working  valiantly  against  the  military 
tyranny  that  costs  the  nation  a  million  dol- 
lars a  day  and  the  young  man  two  of  the 
best  yearsof  his  life.  In  private  property 
it  has  not  made  many  dents. 

What  are  Ihe  prospects  of  this  unique 
party?  It  is  a  laboring  man's  party.  Of 
its  110  members  in  the  Reichstag,  the 
majority  are  laboring  men,  the  others  are 
editors,  lawyers,  etc,  A  large  majority 
of  the  W(jrkinj;mcn  are  alreadv  in  the  fold. 


There  are  only  two  directions  in  whid 
it  can  hope  for  recruits:  among  th^ 
agricultural  laborers  and  the  small  busi- 
ness men  and  tradespeople.  7he  agri- 
cultural laborer  is  almost  hopeless.  He 
is  stolid,  stupid,  without  blood  or  (ire. 
The  Church  and  the  junker  (large  land- 
owner) have  him  between  Ihem. 

But  there  are  many  evidences  that  the 
small  tradesman  and  the  business  man  are 
looking  toward  Social- Democracy  for  help 
against  the  trusts  that  are  squeezing  him. 
Von  Vollmar  told  me  that  a  great  many 
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business  and  tradesmen  voted  .^  him 
in  Munich.  And  my  conversatJorte -with 
a  number  of  tradespeople  in  South  Ger- 
many bears  out  the  general  opinion  that 
the  barrier  is  breaking  down.  A  well 
known  business  man  in  Baden  told  me 
that  he  had  several  times  voted  for  Social- 
Democrats,  and  that  many  of  his  business 
acquaintances  had  done   likewise. 

Dr.  L,  Frank,  of  Mannheim,  the  "New 
l-a  Salle"  of  the  party,  said  to  me:  "There 
are   many  of  the   students  and   younger 


professional  men,  lawyers,  journalists, 
engineers,  etc.,  coming  over  to  us.  They 
see  the  futility  of  the  so-called  Liberal 
movement.  And  they  learn  we  are  not  as 
revolutionary  as  we  are  painted,  I  con- 
sider our  ability  to  attract  the  intellectuals 
the  real  test  of  our  strength,  the  thermom- 
eter that  registers  our  power." 

When  Social- Democracy  becomes  both 
proletarian  and  intellectual  liberalism, 
some  strange  changes  will  be  wrought  tn 
the  German   hierarch\'. 


WHEN  WE  GET  THE  PARCELS  POST 

HOW    PACKAGES   WEIGHING    ELEVEN    POUNDS   MAY    BE   SENT    LONG  DISTANCES  BY 

MAIL   AT   TRIFLING   COST    IN    GERMANY,    FRANCE,    ENGLAND,   SOUTH 

AFRICA,  CHINA,  AND — SOME  DAY  — IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


FRANK, PARKER  STOCKBRIDGE 


IF  YOU  happen  to  live  in  Phillips- 
town,  U.  S.  A.,  and'  want  A  dozen 
fresh-laid  eggs  every  day  direct  from 
a  fanner,  the  easiest  aiid  .cheapest 
way  to  get  them  is  to'iiave  the 
farmer  send  them  to  you.  by  the  newly 
established  "agricuhural  pafcels  post."  A 
dozen  eggs  weigh  about  a  pound.  If  the 
package  does  not  weigh  more  than  an  ad- 
ditional quarter-pound,  the  postage  will  be 
six  cents,  in  any  kind  of  postage  stamps. 
Or  if  you  want  a  couple  of  pounds  of  but- 
ter, a  pot  of  jam,  a  jar  of  honey,  a  pair  of 
lender  young  "broilers,"  or  i  fat  duck, 
>'our  farmer  can  wrap  them  up,  put  the 
necessary  stamps  on  them,  hand  them  to 
the  rural  carrier  the  next  time  that  func- 
tionary passes,  and  the  parcel  will  be  de- 
livered to  you  as  fast  as  the  mails  can 
carr\'  it.     And  if  vour  farmer  wants  tea 


or  tobacco,  garden  seeds  or  a  cake  of  yeast, 
he  can  telephone  or  write  to  the  store- 
keeper at  Phillipstown  and  have  the 
articles  mailed  at  the  same  rate  of  postage 

—  six  cents  for  anything  up  to  a  pound 
and  a  quarter,  twelve  cents  from  that  up 
to  three  pounds,  sixteen  cents  for  a  pack- 
age from  three  to  six  pounds  in  weight, 
twenty  cents  if  it  be  more  than  six  and  less 
than  nine  pounds,  and  twenty-four  cents 
for  any  heavier  package  up  to  eleven 
pounds. 

That's  what  you  can  do  if  >-ou  live  in 
Phillipstown,  U.  S.  A.  —  Union  of  South 
Africa,  But  if  >'ou  live  in  Phillipstown  in 
our  U.  S.  A.,  —  United  States  of  America 

—  you  can't  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  rural  carriers 
traveling  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a  day 
between  most  of  our  post  offices  and  the 
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outl>'ing  farms  — 42,000  of  them,  cover-  States  of  America  we  haven't  any  kind  of 

ing  about  a  million  miles  of  roads  every  parcels  post  at  all,  except  a  service  that 

day,   in  vehicles  perfectly  able  to  take  costs  so  much  nobody  uses  it  for  anything 

loads  of  from  100  to  200  pounds  over  the  weighing  more  than  an  ounce  or  two,  that 

average  road.     But  they  start  out  from  limits  the  weight  of  parcels  carried  to  a 

their  respective  post  offices  with  average  trifling  maximum,  and  that  bars  from  the 

loads  of  25  pounds  and  return  with  prac-  mails  entirely  the  eggs  and  butter,  honey 

tically  no  loads  at  all.     For  in  the  United  and  jam,  and  broilers  and  ducks  that  the 
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people  of  Phillipstown,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  can  have  sent  in  from  the  farm, 
whenever  they  want   them. 

For  the  United  States  Post  Office 
charges  sixteen  cents  a  pound  postage  and 
limits  packages  to  four  pounds.  So  the 
farmer  does  not  use  the  mails  for  his 
packages.  But  he  docs  use  the  rural 
mail  carrier  enough  to  show  that  a  parcels 
post  would  be  a  great  service  to  him; 
for  if  he  wants  packages  that  are  unmail- 
able  or  heavier  than  the  four-pound  limit 
delivered  to  htm  b>  rural  carrier,  he  can 
get  them  —  provided  the  person  who  is 
sending  them  to  him  first  takes  them  to 
the  post  office  for  the  postmaster's  in- 
spection, to  make  sure  there  is  no  reason- 
able excuse  for  charging  postage  on  them 
and  provided  the  postmaster  then  give? 
his  permission  for  the  carrier  to  take  them, 
and  provided  the  carrier  is  willing  to 
perform  the  service  and  does  not  charge 
tiio  heavy  a  fee  for  it.  But  that  is  the 
nearest  approximation  we  have  to  an> 
kind  of  parcels  post.  Even  under  these 
conditions  there  were  138,490  packages 
carried  by  Rural  Free  Delivery  carriers 
outside  the  mails,  in  the  month  of  January, 
igio,  of  a  total  weight  of  914,318  pounds 
and  nine  ounces.  Nobody  knows  how 
much  the  carriers  charged  for  this  servici- 
Whatever  profit  there  was  in  it  went  ini.i 
their  pockets.  They  alone  were  respon- 
sible to  the  shippers  and  the  consignees. 


and  the  Government's  only  concern  was 
to  see  that  they  did  not  carry  anything 
on    which,    under   the    postal    laws   an( 
regulations,  a  tax  of  16  cents  a  pom 
could  be  levied. 

South  Africa  is  a  long  way  off,  howt  _ 
and  there  are  other  aspects  of  the  parcels 
post  besides  the  agricultural  one.  The 
shipment  of  merchandise,  gifts,  personal 
effects  from  city  to  city  is  as  necessary 
in  modern  civilization  as  is  the  trans- 
portation of  commodities  to  and  from  the 
farm.  England  isn't  as  far  away  , 
Africa.  How  do  they  solve  the 
there? 
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LhllLR  POSTAL  LyLiPMENT  THAT  COL^LD  BE 


By  the  general  parcels  post.  Anything 
and  ever>'thing,  up  to  eleven  pounds  in 
weight  and  with  some  reasonable  restric- 
tions of  the  methods  of  packing  and  of  the 
bulk  of  the  packages,  is  carried  in  the  mails 
—  collected  from  boxes  or  postal  stations 
and  delivered  at  your  house  Just  tike 
letters  —  at  rates  thai  begin  at  6  cents 
fur  a  single  pound  and  end  with  2;  cenl^ 


for  1 1  pounds.  But  the  British  Islands  are 
a  small  country,  you  may  say,  and  the  dis- 
tances are  short.  Well,  the  British  Post 
Oflice  will  carry  an  1 1 -pound  p3ck3(;e 
700  miles  for  22  cents  —  as  far  as  from  New 
Vork  to  Cincinnati.  An  American  wish- 
ing to  send  the  same  weight  of  merchandise 
700  miles  can  ship  it  by  express  for  from 
7s  cents  up.     Or,  if  it  can  be  divided  into 
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two  4-pt)und  packages  and  one  3-pound 
package,  he  can  liend  it  by  mail  for  ii.y(^, 
whether  it  is  to  go  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco  or  from  New  York  to  Jcrse\' 
(jty.  And  if  you  think  it  is  no  concern 
of  Americans  what  the  British  Post  Office 
does  for  the  people  of  the  L'nited  Kingdiim, 
ponder  the  fact  that  the  British  shipper 


can  address  a  package  to  an)'  point  in  the 
United  States,  drop  it  in  the  British  mails, 
and  have  it  delivered  at  its  destination  in 
the  United  States  whether  that  be  Sitka  or 
Siasconset,  for  6i  cents  for  a  3-pound 
parcel,  85  cents  for  a  7-pound  parcel, 
or  Si. 09  for  an  1 1 -pound  parcel.  From 
the  p<irt  of  New  York,  however,  the  British 


parcels  post  is  handled  in  the  United 
States  by  the  American  Express  Company, 
which  carries  the  packages  for  the  foreign 
Government  for  24  cents,  while  charging 
Americans  up  to  $1 .65  for  the  same  service. 
In  sending  parcels  the  other  way,  however. 
the  charges  are  entirely  different.  If  an 
American  takes  an  11 -pound  parcel  into 
any  American  Post  Office,  he  can  send  it 
III  England  for  $1.^2  instead  of  $1.09.  or 
for  13  cents  a  pound,  but  he  cannot  mail 
it  at  any  price  from  one  American  Posi 
Office  to  another. 

Perhaps  they  order  these  things  better 
in  Germany.  In  some  respects  thai  is 
true.  A  person  can  go  shopping  in  Berlin 
and  have  his  purchases  sent  home  b> 
parcels  post,  eleven  pounds  for  six  cents, 
if  the  distance  is  ten  miles  or  less;  for 
twelve  cents  if  it  is  more  than  ten  miles 
—  and  there  are  air-tine  distances  of  850 
miles  in  Germany.  But  the  service  of  the 
Imperial  German  Parcels  Post  d(x;s  not 
stop  there.  You  may  add  weight  to  the 
parcel  up  to  a  limit  of  110  pounds  — 
actually  ship  live  dogs,  goats,  bicycles, 
baby-carriages  —  anything    that    will    go 


into  a   railroad  car  and  does  not  wet^ 
more   than    no   pounds,    by   mail, 
additional    postage    charges   for   weiL 
above  eleven  pounds  are  arranged  on 
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zone  s>stem,  beginning  with  a  trifle  less 
than  half  a  cent  a  pound  for  46  miles  and 
running  up  to  about  5J  cents  a  pound  for 
distances  more  than  692  miles,  for  the  ad- 
ditional weight.  Nor  does  the  Imperial 
German  Parcels  Post  — a  wonderfully  effi- 


cient institution  against  which  there  is  no 
private  competition  —  stop  there.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  German  shipper  it  carries  his 
parcels  to  America  and  delivers  them  for 
him  to  the  addressees  in  New  York  City,  in 
Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  or  Hoboken  with 
its  own  wagons,  for  a  maximum  charge 
of  88  cents  for  an  1  i-pound  parcel  from 
any  point  in  Germany.  The  blue-painted 
wagon  of  the  Imperial  German  Parcels 
Post  may  be  seen  any  day  in  the  streets 
of  New  York,  delivering  packages  that 
have  been  carried  possibly  800  miles  by 
rail  and  certainly  5,000  miles  by  water, 
at  a  total  cost  of  eight  cents  a  pound, 
though  the  resident  of  Hoboken  must 
pay  sixteen  cents  a  pound  to  his  own  post 
office  to  send  a  package  across  the  North 
River,  a  scant  mile.  And  if  the  German 
package  is  destined  for  an  interior  point, 
the  express  company  takes  it  for  an  ad- 
ditional 24  cents  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  is  a  big  country,  and 
it  probably  would  not  be  feasible  to  make 
a  general  parcels  post  rate  on  the  basis 
of  that  of  Belgium,  for  instance,  where 
a  package  of  132  pounds  is  carried  any- 
where by  post  for  22  cents,  with  an  extra 
charge  of  only  6  cents  for  house-to-house 
collection  and  delivery  and  10  cents  more 
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for  fast  train  service.  But  so  is  Australia 
a  big  country  —  not  so  very  much  smaller 
than  the  United  States  of  America  — 
and  there  one  can  send  parcels  of  a  pound 
for  twelve  cents,  with  six  cents  added  for 
each  added  pound.  European  Russia 
is  more  than  two  thirds  as  large  as  the 
United  States  and  a  postage  charge  of 
34  cents  carries  an  11 -pound  package  by 
mail  to  any  part  of  it,  and  95  cents  will 
carry  the  same  parcel  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Saghalien  Island,  off  the  eastern  coast 
of  Siberia,  or  to  any  other  point  in  the 
Russian  Empire.  And  by  paying  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  rate  for  the 
additional  weight  one  may  post  parcels 
up  to  120  pounds  in  the  Russian  Post 
Office  and  they  will  be  delivered.  And  if 
the  area  covered  has  any  bearing  on  the 
question,  consider  China,  half  as  large 
again  as  the  United  States,  with  its  parcels 
post  rate  of  a  dollar  for  twenty-two  pounds 
anywhere  in  the  Republic  —  or  Empire  — 
whichever  it  may  happ)en  to  be  when  this 
is  published. 

WHY   WE   haven't  GOT   IT 

The  question  naturally  arises.  If  the 
parcels  post  works  to  the  advantage  of 
the  public  in  these  countries  and  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  which 
all  have  it,  why  do  we  not  have  it  in  the 
United  States?  Mr.  Wanamaker,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  answered  that  ques- 
tion. He  said,  in  one  of  his  reports  as 
Postmaster  General,  that  there  were  four 
reasons  why  we  did  not  have  the  parcels 
post  —  the  Adams  Express  Company, 
the  American  Express  Company,  the 
United  States  Express  Company,  and 
Wells,  Fargo  and  Company's  Express. 
With  ten  express  companies  now  doing 
business,  as  against  four  then,  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  multiplicity  of  reasons  against 
the  parcels  post.  But  two  things  have 
happened  that  had  not  occurred  in  Mr. 
Wanamaker's  day  in  office.  Rural  free 
delivery  has  been  established  by  the  Post 
Office,  and  the  express  companies  have 
been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  And 
because  of  these  things,  we  au  going  to 
have  the  parcels  post  in  the  United 
States  —  sometime. 


Believing  in  the  parcels  post,  President 
Taft  has  recommended  it.  In  a  special 
message  to  Congress  last  December  he  pro- 
posed, as  a  preliminary  step,  that  it  should 
be  established  on  certain  selected  rural  free 
delivery  routes,and  that  is  the  way  in  which 
it  probably  will  be  started.  That  is  the  way 
Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  wants  to  try 
it  out.  Mr.  Hitchcock  can  hardly  be 
accused  of  being  a  parcels  post  enthusiast. 
He  sees  obstacles  to  the  collection  and 
delivery  of  parcels  in  the  big  cities  for 
instance.  Likewise,  he  does  not  believe 
in  cheap  postage,  as  a  general  rule.  But  in 
his  last  annual  report  he  advocated  the 
rural  free  delivery  parcels  post,  and  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  on  Nov. 
13,  191 1,  he  said: 

I  favor  making  a  beginning  on  the  rural 
routes,  but  that  beginning  should  be  followed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  with  an  extension  of  the 
parcels  post  system  to  other  branches  of  the 
postal  system.  My  plan  was  to  start  with  the 
rural  routes,  follow  that  almost  immediately 
with  delivery  in  the  carrier  service  in  cities  and 
towns,  and  after  those  two  branches  of  the 
service  were  organized,  to  take  over  the  railway- 
express  business,  thus  making  a  general  system. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  suggested  a  rate  of  twelve 
cents  a  pound,  with  a  minimum  charge 
of  twelve  cents,  as  a  general  parcels-post 
rate,  limited  to  eleven-pound  parcels. 

Congress  wants  the  parcels  post,  the 
public  want  it.  Farmers,  villagers,  city 
dwellers,  business  men  —  excluding  certain 
well-defmed  classes  which  will  be  more 
specifically  identified  later  —  want  it.  The 
National  Grange  and  most  of  the  state 
granges  have  indorsed  it.  Labor  organiza- 
tions and  woman  suffrage  associations  and 
consumers'  leagues  and  dozens  of  other 
organizations  composed  of  ordinary,  aver- 
age citizens  have  sent  delegations  to 
Washington  to  demand  the  parcels  post 
as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice,  as  a  means 
toward  keeping  the  cost  of  living  down  and 
making  it  possible  for  more  people  to  live 
in  the  country  by  establishing  better 
communication  between  country  and  city. 

ITS    ENEMIES 

Why  do  we  not  have  the  parcels  post, 
then?    One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the 
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establishing  of  it  is  the  argument  of 
"  paternalism."  1  ndividualists  contend 
that  the  Government  has  no  right  to  take 
over  what  can  be  done  by  private  enter- 
prise. This  objection,  however,  is  losing 
much  of  its  force  by  the  mere  passage  of 
time.  Another  potent  stock  argument  is 
that  the  express  companies  are  doing  the 
carrying  business  cheaper  than  the  Govern- 
ment can  possibly  do  it.  The  first  step 
toward  the  explosion  of  this  argument  was 
taken  when  the  express  companies  were 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  by  the  Hep- 
burn Rate  Law  of  1906.  According  to 
their  own  figures,  the  entire  plants  and 
equipments  of  the  ten  express  companies 
doing  business  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding all  their  real  estate  holdings,  could 
be  duplicated  for  ?29,962,373.  That 
sum  represents,  however,  the  investment 
of  eammgs  and  not  of  original  capital, 
of  which  it  is  doubtful  if  as  much  as 
J  1, 000,000  was  ever  invested.  The  ex- 
press companies  collected  among  them  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1911,  J14 1,79 1,975 
gross  revenues,  of  which  about  half 
went  to  the  railroad  companies,  leaving 
net  earnings  after  paying  the  other  ex- 
penses of  their  business  of  $11,595,045. 
Viewing  these  figures,  it  was  plain  enough 
that  the  Government  or  almost  any  agency 
could  do  the  business  cheaper  than  the 
express  companies  were  doing  it. 

THE   MAIL  ORDER   BUGABOO 

The  method  that  the  express  companies 
and  other  middlemen  have  taken  to  defeat 
the  parcels  post  is  by  endeavoring  to  con- 
vince the  rural  merchants  and  retailers 
in  small  communities  that  if  the  system 
is  adopted  it  will  wipe  every  one  of  these 
small  dealers  out  of  business,  cause  rural 
communities  to  disappear,  and  leave  the 
"mail-order"  catalogue  the  only  connect- 
ing link  between  the  isolated  farm  and  the 
congested  city. 

This  appeal  to  the  little  retailers  has  its 
effect.  They  have  seen,  or  think  they 
have  seen,  the  mail-order  houses  getting 
business  and  dollars  which  should  be  theirs 
by  right  of  geographic  location.  Their 
knowledge  of  economic  principles  is  not 
great  enough  to  permit  them  to  see  that 


the  parcels  post  can  be  of  very  slight 
advantage  to  the  mail-order  houses,  which, 
whether  the  system  is  established  or  not, 
will  dep)end,  for  the  transportation  of  their 
goods,  on  freight;  because  freight  will 
always  be  the  cheapest  form  of  conveyance. 
No  parcels  post  project  ever  suggested  for 
adoption  in  America  takes  the  ibo-pound 
shipment  into  consideration  at  all.  The 
general  manager  of  a  certain  big  mail 
order  house  testified  before  the  Senate 
Committee  that  82  per  cent,  of  their  busi- 
ness was  shipped  by  freight,  10  per  cent, 
by  express,  and  only  8  per  cent,  by  mail. 
It  is  surely  only  a  question  of  time  until 
the  country  dealer  gets  over  his  fright 
about  the  mail-order  houses  and  becomes 
as  eager  in  his  demands  for  the  parcels 
post  as  the  farmer  now  is. 

HOPEFUL   SIGNS 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  expressed  wants 
of  the  people  and  by  all  the  signs  of  the 
times,  it  is  certain  that  conditions  will  be 
improved  very  shortly,  even  if  we  do  not 
arrive  at  once  at  a  complete  and  genuine 
parcels  post.  The  express  companies  are 
trying  to  save  their  bacon  by  a  comprom- 
ise. This  compromise  is  embodied  in  the 
Adamson  bill,  reported  favorably  in  Con- 
gress by  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
State  and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  provides 
for  the  regulation  of  express  rates  and  co- 
operation between  the  express  companies 
and  the  Post  Office  to  the  extent  of  inter- 
changing business  to  or  from  rural  free 
delivery  routes.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
apply  to  all  packages  under  eleven  pounds 
in  weight  and  $80  in  value.  The  maximum 
rates  provided  in  the  bill  range,  by  zones, 
from  2  cents  a  pound  between  points  not 
more  than  250  miles  apart  to  12  cents  a 
pound  for  distances  of  2,000  miles  or  more, 
the  intermediate  steps  being  a  4-cent  rate 
up  to  600  miles,  a  5-cent  rate  up  to  800 
miles,  7  cents  up  to  1 ,200  miles  and  10  cents 
for  a  2,000-mile  haul.  The  companies  are 
required  to  deliver  packages  at  these  rates 
to  rural  free  delivery  carriers,  who  will 
deliver  them  along  their  routes  without 
extra  charge,  and  to  accept  from  R.  F.  D. 
carriers  parcels  prepaid  at  the  same  rates, 
collected  on  the  rural  routes. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
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out-and-put  parcels  post  bills  pending. 
Senator  Obadiah  Gardner  of  Maine  has 
introduced  one  that  calls  for  the  purchase 
by  the  Government  of  the  entire  property 
and  equipment  of  the  express  companies 
and  the  assumption  of  all  their  business. 
More  closely  in  line  with  the  ideas  of  those 
who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
parcels  post  is  the  O'Gorman-Sulzer  bill, 
which  increases  the  weight  limit  in  the 
domestic  postal  service  to  1 1  pounds  and 
reduces  the  present  one-cent-an-ounce  rate 
on  fourth-class  mail  matter  to  the  third- 
class  rate  of  one  cent  for  two  ounces.  It 
also  provides  that  on  all  rural  free  delivery 
routes  parcels  up  to  one  pound  in  weight 
are  to  be  carried  for  one  cent  between  any 
points  on  the  route,  up  to  11  pounds  for 
3  cents,  and  up  to  25  pounds  for  10  cents. 
These  rates  are  exclusive  of  charges  for 
registration  and  insurance.  Even  such  a 
limited  parcels  post  as  this  would  be  a 
long  step  beyond  anything  we  now  have 
in  this  country. 

EXPRESS   COMPANY   SCANDALS 

Why  not  let  the  express  companies  do 
the  business,  then?  The  investigation  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
begun  in  191 1  and  still  undcfr  way,  has 
brought  out  such  a  mass  of  testimony 
about  the  evil  practices  of  the  express 
companies  that  many  of  their  supporters 
are  now  advocating  the  parcels  post. 

The  Merchants'  Association,  the  largest 
business  organization  in  New  York  City, 
and  225  other  business  men's  associations 
acting  with  it,  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  more  than  a  year 
ago  charges  against  the  express  companies, 
which  specified  particularly  complaints 
of  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  extortionate 
charges,  excessive  over-payment  to  the 
railroads  on  small  parcels,  the  collection 
of  double  terminal  charges  when  the  goods 
are  handled  by  two  express  companies, 
roundabout  routing  by  agreement  between 
the  companies  and  the  ignoring  of  rout- 
ing directions  of  the  shippers,  the  increase 
of  terminal  charges  when  the  length  of 
haul  is  increased,  excessive  charges  for 
insurance,  extra  charges  for  delivery  of 
goods  to  steamship  companies,  failure  to 
provide  funds  at  minor  offices  for  the 


demption  of  their  own  money  orders, 
engaging  in  the  brokerage  and  commission 
business  in  competition  with  merchants, 
carrying  parcels  for  foreign  shippers  at 
lower  rates  than  domestic  traffic,  combin- 
ing with  the  railroad  companies  to  conceal 
unjust  rates,  delay  in  settling  claims,  the 
common  practice  of  collecting  charges 
from  the  consignee  on  shipments  prepaid 
by  the  consignor,  and  the  establishment  of 
different  rates  for  the  same  distance  from 
different  points. 

One  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
express  companies  handle  their  business 
is  typical  of  much  of  the  evidence  given  at 
the  inquiry.  A  shipper  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  delivered  a  package  addressed 
to  a  customer  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with 
instructions  to  forward  it  from  New  York 
by  American  Express.  The  Adams  Ex- 
press has  the  exclusive  contract  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad, 
the  only  road  touching  Bridgeport.  The 
American  Express  operates  on  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  the  direct  line 
from  New  York  to  Syracuse.  But  the 
Adams  Express  also  has  the  contract  for 
operating  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  touches 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  a  point  on  the  New  York 
Central  some  sixty  miles  west  of  Syracuse. 
So,  instead  of  taking  the  package  fifty 
miles,  from  Bridgeport  to  New  York,  and 
then  turning  it  over  to  the  American  Ex- 
press Company  for  the  three  hundred  mile 
carriage  to  Syracuse,  the  Adams  Company 
.carried  the  package  from  Bridgeport  to 
New  York,  thence  to  Philadelphia,  thence 
to  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  thence  to  Stanley, 
N.  Y.,  and  thence  to  Newark,  N.  Y.,  neces- 
sitating a  trans-shipment  at  each  point 
named,  and  at  Newark  handed  it  to  the 
American  Express  Company,  which  had 
but  sixty  miles  to  carry  it. 

Investigators  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  found  from  the  com- 
pany's own  books,  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1910,  records  of  over-collections  by  the 
Adams  Express  Company  amounting  to 
$67,197  and  by  the  United  States  Ex- 
press Company,  in  the  same  period,  of 
$22,026.  One  day's  waybills  of  the  Adams 
Express  Company  showed  over-collections 
of  $267,  and  a  single  day's  over-charges  by 
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the  United  States  Express  Company,  as 
reported  by  the  same  investigators, 
amounted  to  $471. 

What  is  worrying  the  Post  Office  authori- 
ties, however,  is  the  problem  of  collecting 
and  delivering  packages  in  the  cities  with- 
out losing  money.  The  express  com- 
panies, for  the  cost  of  picking  up  and 
delivering  parcels,  average  on  all  their 
business  but  17  mills  per  pound.  This 
amounts  to  less  than  the  cost  of  the  labor 
of  clerks  in  ascertaining  the  rate  to  be  paid, 
making  out  waybills,  copying  waybills 
into  records  of  shipments  forwarded  and 
received,  reporting  shipments  sent  and 
received  to  the  auditor,  checking  of  way- 
bills by  auditors  against  the  records  of 
sending  and  receiving  agents  and  dividing 
percentages  between  express  company  and 
railroads.  All  these  operations  would  be 
replaced  in  the  parcels  post  "by  the  postage 
stamp.  The  railroads  would  be  paid  for 
carrying  the  mails  on  some  uniform  basis 
such  as  now  obtains.  Surely  this  would 
not  be  ruinous  to  the  Government. 

And  the  express  companies  would  not 
perish,  either,  for  careful  estimates  in- 
dicate that  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of 
their  business  would  be  taken  over  by  the 
parcels  post  if  all  packages  weighing  less 
than  1 1  pounds  were  sent  by  mail. 

WHAT   WE   SHOULD   DO  WITH   IT 

Some  advantages  of  a  rural  free  de- 
liver}' parcels  post  were  indicated  by  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  during  the  last  winter 
before  the  Senate  Committee.  J.  H.  Hal« 
of  South  Glastonbur)',  Conn,  is  known 
throughout  the  country  as  "the  Peach 
King."  Rural  free  delivery  wagons 
run  from  Hartford  past  his  house. 
"  I  have  a  farm  on  the  other  side  of  the 
state,  beyond  New  Haven,  possibly  forty 
miles  from  my  own  home,"  said  Mr.  Hale. 
"There  was  a  little  implement  I  wanted 
the  other  day  from  the  other  farm,  so  I 
called  up  the  superintendent  on  the  tele- 
phone and  told  him  to  send  it  by  mail.  He 
could  not  do  so,  because  it  weighed  five 
pounds,  so  he  had  to  hitch  up  a  horse, 
drive  three  miles  to  the  express  office,  pay 
twenty-five  cents  to  bring  it  to  an  express 
office  two-and-a-half  miles  from  my  own 
home,  with  the  Connecticut  River  rolling 


between.  I  had  to  hitch  up  a  horse  and 
drive  two-and-a-half  miles  in  each  direc- 
tion, pay  thirty  cents  for  ferrying  across 
the  river,  and  it  cost  me  in  all  more  than  a 
dollar  to  get  that  small  part,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  great  inconvenience  both  to  my 
superintendent  and  myself.'* 

It  is  easy  to  extend  Mr.  Hale's  sugges- 
tion and  understand  how  the  R.  F.  D. 
parcels  post  would  enable  the  farmer  to 
obtain  from  his  nearest  village  such  com- 
modities as  he  requires  by  simply  tele- 
phoning for  them  instead  of,  as  now,  hav- 
ing to  hitch  up  and  drive  to  town  to  get 
them.  Tea  and  coffee  from  the  grocer, 
a  book  from  the  public  library,  a  harrow 
tooth  or  a  bolt  to  repair  a  broken  piece  of 
farm  machinery  from  the  hardware  store, 
a  bottle  of  castor  oil  from  the  druggist,  or 
a  pair  of  rubber  boots  from  the  general 
merchant  —  these  are  but  suggestions  of 
articles  which  the  farmer  often  wants  in  a 
hurry,  which  the  rural  merchant  usually 
has  in  stock,  but  which  the  existing 
machinery  of  distribution  provides  no 
means  of  delivering.  And  since  the  carrier 
has  to  return  to  the  post  office  from  which 
he  started,  what  is  to  prevent  him  bringing 
in  small  quantities  of  farm  or  garden 
produce  consigned  by  mail  direct  to  the 
consumer  in  the  town  or  to  the  store- 
keeper for  sale? 

And  if  "garden  truck,"  why  not  Christ- 
mas presents  between  cities,  merchandise 
between  states  —  why  not,  in  short,  a 
genuine  parcels  post?  Even  the  most 
severe  critics  of  the  parcels  post  idea  admit 
that  it  will  work  well  on  the  rural  free 
delivery  routes.  The  cost  of  railroad 
transportation  is  a  definite,  fixed,  known 
quantity.  The  only  other  element  enter- 
ing into  a  complete  parcels  post  system  is 
a  collection  and  delivery  system  for  the 
cities  and  —  if  we  are  unwilling  to  take 
lessons  from  Germany  or  England  —  the 
express  companies  themselves  have  de- 
monstrated that  this  is  the  least  expensive 
and  most  profitable  part  of  their  business. 

The  blue  wagon  of  the  Imperial  German 
Parcels  Post  has  just  rattled  up  Broadway. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  the  red  wagon  of 
the  United  States  Parcels  Post  will  become 
as  familiar  an  institution  on  every  Main 
Street  in  America? 
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TO   BRING   ABOUT   TARIFF    REVISION,    BUSINESS    PROSPERITY,    ARBITRATION,    AND 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  JUDICIARY 

BY 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 

(PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES) 


I  WAS  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Republican  platform  of 
1908.  I  am  trying  to  keep  faith  with 
the  people,  who  elected  me  with  the 
understanding  that  I  would  carry 
out  the  principles  of  that  instrument. 

The  Republican  party  declared  in  that 
platform  that  "in  all  tariff  legislation  the 
true  principle  of  protection  is  best  main- 
tained by  the  imposition  of  such  duties 
as  will  equal  the  difference  between  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad."  The 
party  went  before  the  people  on  that  issue 
and  was  sustained. 

Our  Democratic  brethren  have  de- 
parted from  the  faith  on  a  tariff  board 
which  a  majority  of  them  once  embraced, 
and,  in  the  extraordinary  session  of  last 
year,  they  passed  three  tariff  bills  without 
the  aid  of  information  from  a  tariff  board, 
drawn  in  such  an  unscientific,  unsystem- 
atic, and  reckless  way  that  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  veto  them,  in  order  that  they 
might  await  the  coming  in  of  the  report 
by  the  Tariff  Board  upon  Schedule  K,  wool 
and  woolens,  which  one  tariff  bill  affected, 
and  upon  cotton  and  cotton  manufactures, 
which  another  tariff  bill  affected.  We 
should  be  entirely  willing,  upon  the  issue' 
whether  those  bills  ought  to  have  passed 
in  the  form  in  which  they  were  drawn, 
with  the  little  information  as  to  their 
effect  which  Congress  had,  or  was  able  to 
furnish  the  Executive,  to  go  before  the 
country  and  invite  a  verdict  of  the  people. 
I  think  that  this  is  the  issue  upon  which 
we  may  safely  prove  our  good  faith  in 
regard  to  a  desire  to  lower  duties  as  far  as 
possible  consistent  with  the  protective 
principle  already  stated.  It  brings  us  to 
the  question,  whether,  in  reducing  duties, 
we  are  to  reduce  them  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  our  industries  and  giving 


them  a  chance  to  live,  or  whether  we  are 
to  act  recklessly  without  information  and 
without  regard  to  a  probable  disastrous 
effect  upon  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  industry 
a  rate  which  shall  give  it  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  undue  profit  in  competition  with 
the  foreign  manufacturer,  or  which  shall 
tempt  our  manufacturers  to  form  a  monop- 
oly in  order  to  secure  the  artificial  benefit 
of  a  rate  that  is  higher  than  the  difference 
in  productive  conditions.  As  an  evidence 
of  our  good  faith,  we  are  ready  and  anxious 
to  abide  by  the  judgment  as  to  the  facts  by 
a  board  of  scientific  investigators  who 
know  no  party  and  no  party  interest  in 
their  researches,  and  only  act  as  judges 
of  the  fact  to  find  the  truth. 

PROSPERITY  AS  A  HIGH  DUTY 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  Administration 
has  no  higher  duty  and  can  have  no  higher 
aim  than  to  permit  legitimate  business 
to  go  on  undisturbed  and  with  that  con- 
fidence in  the  Government  which  is 
essential  to  prosperity.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  employers  of  labor  are  more 
interested  in  the  continuance  of  prosperity 
than  others,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  less  seriously  affected  by  lack  of  it. 
As  far  as  the  material  comforts  of  life  go, 
the  man  of  capital  will  be  provided  whether 
we  have  good  times  or  not.  It  is  those 
who  work  for  daily  wages  whose  welfare 
and  happiness  dep)end  chiefly  on  pros- 
perity, and  therefore  it  is  the  business 
of  Government,  so  far  as  it  may,  to  remove 
all  obstacles  to  prosperity  and  the  going 
on  of  business,  and  to  instil  confidence  into 
those  who  control  capital  so  that  it  may  flow 
out  freely  and  increase  and  expand  those 
enterprises  upon  which  the  wage-earner 
depends  for  his  support  and  his  livelihood. 
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1  don't  mean  to  say  that  we  may  not 
have  a  specious  prosp)erity,  one  which 
beems  to  be  consistent  with  everybody's 
happiness,  but  which  merely  covers  un- 
fair business,  and  while  there  is  the  hum  of 
the  wheels  of  industry,  still  there  are  evils 
and  defects  that  must  be  eliminated.  But, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  thing  that 
brings  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  great- 
est number  is  general  prosperity  in  busi- 
ness. Everything  that  1  can  do  I  shall 
do  to  bring  about  a  state  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  those  whose  investments 
make  business  go,  in  order  that  they  may 
continue  or  increase  those  investments 
so  that  manufactures  and  business  and 
production  of  all  kinds  may  go  on  for  a 
reasonable  profit.  At  the  instance  of 
Secretary  Nagel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  I  have  called  to- 
gether representatives  of  all  the  business 
organizations  of  the  country,  in  order 
that  we  may  have  a  national  chamber  of 
commerce  which  shall  meet  in  Washington 
and  give  to  the  Governmental  officers  the 
benefit  of  their  ripe  experience  in  business, 
that  we  may  get  from  the  men  who  know, 
the  things  that  ought  to  be  done  or  ought 
not  to  be  done  in  the  interest  of  business. 

THE   STING   OF   "  ANTI-TRUST  "  CRITICISM 

No  charge  has  been  made  against  me 
that  went  nearer  to  my  heart  than  the 
charge  that  1,  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
anti-trust  law,  was  injuring  the  business 
of  the  country.  1  enforced  it  so  far  as 
lay  in  my  power  and  duty  because  it  is 
on  the  statute  book.  1  enforced  it  be- 
cause 1  believe  it  to  be  a  good  law,  and  1 
believe  it  when  properly  construed  to* 
make  a  right  guide  for  business.  I  believe 
that  by  the  construction  of  the  courts 
of  the  laws  that  are  on  the  statute  books, 
and  by  decisions  that  are  yet  to  come,  the 
line  may  clearl>'  be  drawn  so  that  business 
may  square  itself  to  those  boundaries 
which  the  law  fixes.  I  hope  that  feeling 
against  me  on  that  account  has  abated 
—  not  that  I  am  afraid  to  enforce  the  law, 
because  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  —  but 
because  1  believe  in  its  reasonable  enforce- 
ment, not  with  the  view  of  disturbing  busi- 
ness, but  with  a  view  to  reconciling  business 
to  the  limitations  contained  in  that  law. 


I  should  deprecate  the  suggestion  of  any 
so-called  reform  that  involves  consti- 
tutional changes,  without  our  knowing 
exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do  and  what 
the  effect  of  thes^  changes  will  be.  The 
Constitution  has  served  us  well,  and  we 
cannot  hope,  if  it  is  to  be  amended 
radically,  that  those  who  look  to  the 
security  and  stability  of  this  country 
will  not  be  so  alarmed  that  business  will  be 
interfered  with  on  that  account.  1  am 
not  opposing  amendments,  just  because 
I  would  have  business  undisturbed,  be- 
cause amendments  may  be  necessary,  but 
what  1  would  deprecate  is  the  sudden 
suggestion  of  amendments  for  this  end, 
and  amendments  for  that,  and  having 
amendments  for  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing as  if  the  amendment  of  the  funda- 
mental law  were  nothing  but  the  repeal 
of  an  ordinary  statute  or  the  passage  of 
an  ordinary  appropriation  bill. 

IN    DEFENCE  OF    PEACE 

There  is  one  other  subject  which  is  a 
rather  tender  one  with  me.  1  am  con- 
vinced that  most  of  the  audiences  I  had 
the  privilege  of  addressing  within  the  last 
year  were  in  favor  of  passing  and  ratify- 
ing the  peace  treaties  just  as  they  were 
presented  to  Congress.  It  was  not  that 
these  treaties  were  going  to  abolish  war; 
nobody  said  they  would;  but  it  was  that 
they  were  a  step  in  the  direction  toward 
that  practical  ideal  under  which  war  might 
have  been  made  almost  impossible.  If 
we  had  a  treaty  like  that  with  every  coun- 
try in  Europ)e,  the  various  countries  might 
have  made  treaties  of  the  same  kind  among 
themselves,  and  we  should  have  had  an 
interlacing  of  treaties  to  sustain  an  arbitral 
court  into  which  any  nation  might  have 
gone  for  the  purjjose  of  vindicating  its 
right  against  any  other  nation,  might 
have  secured  judgment  and  have  that 
other  nation  abide  the  result,  because  of 
public  opinion  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  or,  if  they  did  not  respond  to  that, 
by  an  international  police  force.  That 
is  the  ideal  toward  which  we  were  reach- 
ing out.  They  have  amended  the  treaty 
in  the  Senate  and  have  put  in  so  many 
exceptions  that  really  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  adoption  of  such  a  treaty  will 
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be  a  step  forward.  But  I  give  notice  that 
I  have  not  lost  interest  in  that  point  and 
I  have  no  thought  of  surrendering,  be- 
cause 1  intend,  so  far  as  1  can  and  so  long 
as  1  may  raise  my  voice,  to  continue  to 
favor  general  universal  arbitration.  I 
acknowledge  and  admit  the  power  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  great  part 
of  the  structure  of  our  Government,  and 
1  would  not  have  it  eliminated  for  any- 
thing. I  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
Senate  and  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
exercise  of  that  authority,  but  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  all  authority  in  this  Govern- 
ment is  the  people.  It  is  the  people  who, 
by  deliberate  judgment  —  it  may  be  after 
years  and  it  may  be  after  decades  that 
they  are  aroused  and  make  up  their  minds 
—  can  effect  a  reform  which  commends 
itself  to  their  hearts  and  their  souls  and 
their  minds,  and  it  is  upon  them  that  I 
depend  in  this  matter.  It  may  be  that 
it  will  not  come  to  all  of  us,  but  it  is  com- 
ing, sure  as  fate.  What  abolished  the 
duello?  Was  it  anything  but  a  sense  of 
humor?  Was  it  an>thing  but  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  man  who  permitted 
himself  to  be  shot  at  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  feeling  about  the  insult  that  had  been 
inflicted  on  him,  merely  made  himself  a 
mark?  Is  there  anything  more  ridiculous 
than  our  going  to  war  with  some  country 
on  some  subject  important,  perhaps,  but 
not  important  enough  to  involve  the  lives 
of  100,000  of  our  citizens,  or  hundreds  of 
millions  of  our  treasure?  Does  not  every- 
one know  that  the  better  way  of 
settling  questions  of  honor  and  every 
other  question  is  to  submit  them  to  a 
tribunal  of  honest  men  who  shall  decide 
them  according  to  the  rules  of  right- 
eousness and  law  rather  than  to  try  them 
by  the  rules  of  might,  settling  them  by 
might  and  not  by  right?  1  believe  that 
universal  arbitration  is  coming,  because  I 
believe  in  the  common  sense  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  makes  them  play  the  game 
according  to  the  rules  and  with  a  sports- 
manlike willingness  to  abide  a  judgment 
against  them  when  it  comes.  This  idea 
of  statesmanship  that  insists  that  we  shall 
always  have  the  judgment,  whether  we 
are  right  or  wrong,  is  a  short-sighted  idea 
of  statesmanship.    It  does  not  abide  in 


the  permanent  morality  of  the  worid  as 
we  should  wish  to  establish  it.  If  we  are 
going  into  the  arbitration  business,  we  must 
go  into  it  all  over,  willing  to  endure  defeat 
in  order  to  sustain  the  court  and  not  insist 
upon  regulating  the  court  every  time  it  fails 
to  come  up  to  our  expectations. 

We  have  treaties  pending  also  with 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  treaty  with  Santo  Domingo 
and  they  ought  to  be  ratified.  The 
responsibility  for  bad  government  in  those 
Central  American  States  and  for  revolu- 
tion and  disturbances  must  fall  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  defeat  the  treaties. 
They  are  pending  in  the  Senate,  and  it  is 
the  hop)e  of  all  that,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  after  full  discussion,  they  may  receive 
the  approval  of  the  necessary  two  thirds 
of  that  body. 

THE    MENACE    OF   THE    RECALL 

There  are  other  aims  of  government  to 
which  reference  might  be  made,  such  as 
the  movement  looking  to  greater  economy 
and  efficiency  in  government  work  and 
expenditures;  penny  postage  through 
]X)stal  economies;  extension  of  practical 
conservation  acts;  parcels  post;  revision 
of  currency  laws  and  prevention  of  panics; 
scientific  study  of  industrial  conditions 
and  international  investigaton  of  the  high 
cost  of  living.  But  there  is  one  subject 
to  which  I  would  refer  in  conclusion. 
Should  the  Republican  party  take  up  the 
judicial  recall  as  one  of  its  tenets,  it  would 
lose  caste  as  a  defender  of  our  civilization, 
a  maintainer  of  the  Constitution,  and  an 
upholder  of  justice.  When  we  depart 
from  the  principles  of  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary — and  by  independence  1 
mean  not  only  independence  of  individual 
interests,  but  independ^i^fepf  majorities  — 
we  shall  lose  tl^,;yA(pab{^  e%^j\cft^of  the 
administration  qf,  W^m^u^pciciW^-i^i^ 
retrograde  to  th^  ROigft-^i^h^re.^lpefhi^Gicy 

of  the  dec24e»^L9f  iriewWi^§lrbe^i9^..iB' 
am  not  ynflgwdfu4rp{iithfi:>n«^s^y/:for 
judicial  i^ri«gjiJw8f!Mi^tj.^)epen4sfl9ti<^ 
changin^^thfr  c^^ffli^^iRfjif  h^}^4ffis,  jfeflt 
upon  theji^lnwgeorf  Pfi^g^iifl^j  JtWiM- 
pedition  of^judmsH^i  Wdtithfer^?^ 
of  the  expei^j^iJt^iTO.  axJfepsftd^Rgs 
must  be  tkgisfmito  oi^fV^d  ^a^]lsd  ^^^ 
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by  men  willing  to  accomplish  reforms  with- 
out spectacular  reward.  The  great  body 
of  our  judges  are  learned,  upright,  patriotic 
men.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  provide 
for  the  removal  of  those  who  are  not,  by 
proper  procedure  before  a  tribunal  in 
which  the  accused  judge  shall  have  a 
hearing.     It  is  not  necessary  to  limit  the 


ground  of  removal  to  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors;  it  can  be  extended  to  incom- 
petence, or  to  neglect  of  any  demonstrated 
departure  from  judicial  duty.  But  let  us 
have  a  hearing,  let  us  have  an  impartial 
tribunal,  and  let  us  not  take  away  that 
priceless  and  indispensable  quality  in  the 
judiciary  —  its  independence. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  FLYLESS  TOWN 


WITH  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  practically 
the  entire  body  of 
citizens,  either  as 
individuals  or  working 
through  their  hired  men  in  the  City  Hall 
or  the  Town  Council,  several  good-sized 
cities  have  practically  abolished  the 
fly;  and  every  city  can  do  the  same  if 
its  citizens  want  to. 

The  first  and  most  difficult  step  is  to 
convince  the  general  public  that  flies  are 
an  actual  menace  to  health.  The  next 
step  is  to  make  the  public  understand  that 
it  is  possible  to  get  rid  of  them.  This 
educational  work  usually  requires  the 
initiative  and  energy  of  some  group  of 
citizens  to  make  it  effective. 

Get  in  touch  with  some  local  organiza- 
tion which  has  the  interests  of  the  town  at 
heart.  Your  local  chamber  of  commerce 
or  business  men's  club  probably  can  be 
interested,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  appoint- 
ing a  committee  with  power  to  raise  funds 
for  this  particular  work.  One  of  the 
most  carefully  planned  and  effective  edu- 
cational campaigns  against  the  fly  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Women's  Munic- 
ipal League  of  Boston.  Or,  form  a 
fly-fighting  committee  of  citizens  yourself 
or  join  the  American  Civic  Association 
and  organize  a  local  branch  of  it. 

Now  you  can  interest  your  local  news- 
papers and  your  municipal  government. 
Ask  the  city  health  officer  to  indorse  the 
anti-fly  campaign.  He  will  do  it.  Get 
him  to  do  it  in  writing.  If  he  has  no 
original  ideas  on  the  subject  give  him  a 

•py   of  the    'Fly   Catechism"   of   the 


Indianapolis    Board   of   Health   and   ask 
him  to  sign  that.     Here  it  is: 

1.  Where  is  the  Fly  bom?  In  manure  and 
filth. 

2.  Where  does  the  Fly  live?  In  every  kind 
of  filth. 

3.  Is  anything  too  filthy  for  the  Fly  to  cat? 
No. 

4.  (a)  Where  does  he  go  when  he  leaves  the 
vault  and  the  manure  pile  and  the  spittoon? 
Into  the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  (b)  What 
does  he  do  there?  He  walks  on  the  bread, 
fruit,  and  vegetables;  he  wipes  his  feet  on  the 
gutter  and  bathes  in  the  buttermilk. 

•  5.  Does  the  Fly  visit  the  patient  sick  with 
consumption,  typhoid  fever,  and  cholera  in- 
fantum?   He  does  —  and  may  call  on  you  next. 

6.  Is  the  Fly  dangerous?  He  is  man's 
worst  pest  and  more  dangerous  than  wild 
beasts  or  rattlesnakes. 

7.  What  diseases  does  the  Fly  carry?  He 
carries  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  and  summer 
complaint.  How?  On  his  wings  and  hairy 
feet.  What  is  his  correct  name?  Typhokl 
Fly.  I 

8.  Did  he  ever  kill  any  one?  Me  killed  more 
American  soldiers  in  the  Spamsh-American 
War  than  the  bullets  of  the  Spaniards. 

9.  Where  are  the  greatest  number  of  cases 
of  typhoid  fever,  consumption,  and  summer 
complaint?    Where  there  are  the  most  flies. 

10.  Where  are  the  most  flies?  Where  there 
is  the  most  filth. 

11.  Why  should  we  kill  the  Fly?  Because 
he  may  kill  us. 

12.  How  shall  we  kill  the  Fly?  (a)  Destroy 
all  the  filth  about  the  house  and  yard;  (b)  pour 
lime  into  the  vault  and  on  the  manure;  (c)  kill 
the  Fly  with  a  wire-screen  paddle,  or  sticky 
paper,  or  kerosene  oil. 

13.  Kill  the  Fly  in  any  way,  but  KILL 
THE  FLY. 
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14.  If  there  is  filth  anywhere  that  you  can- 
not remove,  call  on  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
ask  for  relief  before  you  are  stricken  with  dis- 
ease and,  perhaps,  death. 

When  you  get  your  statement  from  the 
health  officer,  take  it  to  the  newspapers. 
Your  local  editors  will  see  the  news  value 
of  your  fly  campaign  and  will  be  glad  to 
cooperate  with  you.  Get  the  physicians 
of  your  town  to  state  their  candid  opinions 
of  the  fly  and  its  habits,  and  see  that  the 
newspapers  get  those  statements,  too. 
Send  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  for  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  459,  and  to  the  American 
Civic  Association,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  for  some  of  its  "literature"  on 
the  fly,  and  ask  your  State  Board  of  Health 
for  information.  You  will  get  a  great 
deal  of  material  which  your  local  papers 
will  be  glad  to  print.  Ask  the  editor  if 
he  ever  noticed  the  "Swat  the  Fly" 
column  that  the  Chicago  Tribune  runs 
every  d^y  during  the  warm  weather,  and 
that  is  gradually  educating  the  people  of 
all  that  section  to  the  menace  of  the  fly. 

If  you  have  funds,  get  a  local  artist  to 
draw  some  cartoons  illustrating  the  prog- 
ress of  the  fly  from  the  manure  pile  by 
way  of  the  garbage  can,  the  cuspidor,  and 
the  sick  room,  to  the  sugar  bowl,  the  cream 
pitcher,  and  the  baby's  nursing  bottle. 
Have  cuts  made  from  these  and  use  them 
to  illustrate  posters  and  circulars  that 
you  can  place  in  conspicuous  positions. 
Many  people  will  say  they  are  "disgust- 
ing."   That  is  what  they  are  for. 

Get  the  school  children  interested. 
Arrange  for  lectures  in  the  public  schools 
to  impress  on  the  children  the  danger  ol 
the  fly.  Get  your  Health  Commissioner 
or  a  local  physician  to  lecture.  Or  the 
American  Civic  Association  can  put  you 
in  touch  with  some  lecturer  who  will  give 
a  talk  on  the  fly,  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides,  for  a  small  fee.  Get  your  local 
moving  picture  theatre  to  order  the  "  Fly 
Pest  Film"  through  their  regular  film 
exchange,  and  show  it  on  some  occasion 
arranged  for  in  advance  and  well  adver- 
tised through  your  organization.  This 
film  can  be  rented  from  the  General  Film 
Company,  at  a  very  low  rate. 

When  your  campaign  of  education  is 


well  under  way  go  after  results  vigorously. 
Start  a  "Fly  Swatting"  contest.  Get 
your  local  merchants  and  health  board  to 
cooperate  in  offering  prizes  to  children 
for  the  largest  number  of  flies  caught 
before  a  given  date.  One  of  your  news- 
papers probably  will  be  glad  to  undertake 
such  a  contest  in  its  own  name,  especially 
if  your  organization  will  do  most  of  the 
work.  Charitable  organizations  will  help. 
Canvass  your  business  section  thoroughly 
and  get  the  merchants  to  agree  to  keep  doors 
and  windows  tightly  screened  and  to  set  fly 
traps.  Publish  in  the  papers,  daily  or 
weekly,  the  names  of  merchants  who  are 
thus  cooperating  in  the  war  on  the  fly. 
Pay  particular  attention  to  meat  markets, 
bakeries,  groceries,  fruit  stands,  delica- 
tessen shops,  and  restaurants  —  every  place 
of  business  where  food  is  exposed.  Make 
a  roll  of  honor  of  places  that  agree  to  keep 
all  food  tightly  screened.  The  wise  mer- 
chant will  quickly  grasp  the  advertising 
value  to  himself  of  being  included  in  this 
list.  If  your  town  is  a  small  one  you  can 
easily  place  in  the  business  districts 
enough  baited  fly  traps  near,  the  curb 
to  draw  flies  away  from  the  stores  and  so 
reduce  the  danger.  If  farmers  and  others 
coming  to  town  are  accustomed  to  hitching 
their  horses  in  the  principal  street,  see 
that  the  street  around  the  hitching 
grounds  is  kept  cleaned  up  and  disinfected, 
so  the  flies  cannot  breed  there. 

See  that  every  householder  is  supplied 
with  information  about  the  fly  and  how 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Very  full  and  practical 
instructions  for  the  individual  house- 
holder who  wishes  to  make  war  on  the  fly 
were  given  in  the  May  number  of  the 
World's  Work.  Ask  your  city  or  village 
council  to  adopt  the  model  fly  ordinance 
prepared  by  the  Indiana  and  Kansas 
State  Boards  of  Health.  It  has  been 
adopted  in  many  municipalities  in  those 
states  and  its  phraseology  can  easily  be 
altered  to  fit  conditions  in  any  community. 

Keep  your  organization  alive,  to  see  that 
the  town  is  kept  clean.  If  it  is  possible, 
arrange  for  a  complete  disinfection  with 
pyroligneous  acid  or  some  other  disin- 
fectant. How  effective  such  disinfection 
can  be  made  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
description  of  the  experience  of  Wilming- 
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ton,  N.  C,  told  by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Nesbitt 
who  directed  the  work  there. 

One  of  the  social  fixtures  in  Wilmington,  for 
one  or  more  centuries,  has  been  the  annual 
epidemic  of  typhoid.  The  sick  rate  is  high 
enough  to  be  gratifying  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  the  death  rate  is  discouraging  to 
the  undertakers.  The  average  is  about  4J 
per  cent.  Last  May  the  epidemic  started 
business  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  and  with 
a  little  more  evidence  of  activity.  The  local 
and  state  health  authorities  got  busy  very 
promptly,  and  had  no  trouble  in  finding  colon 
bacilli  in  the  municipal  water  supply.  The 
people  generally  responded  to  the  advice  to 
boil  all  water  used  for  domestic  purposes 
irrespective  of  its  source,  and  the  majority  of 
them  carried  out  the  other  usual  precautionary 
measures.  The  progress  of  the  epidemic  was 
in  no  wise  affected,  and  strange  to  say  the 
victims  were  almost  without  exception  members 
of  families  who  lived  in  the  best  residential 
section  of  the  citv. 

Our  new  commission  form  of  city  govern- 
ment was  then  in  its  extreme  infancy,  and  it 
decided  among  other  good  things  to  create 
a  health  department  along  new  lines.  The 
change  was  made  on  June  6th,  and  we  of  the 
new  organization  found  the  job  cut  out  for 
us  in  getting  rid  of  the  typhoid.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  we  must  find  the  source  of  infection, 
for  it  was  also  obvious  by  this  time  that  the 
water  was  not  the  infection-producing  element. 

There  were  ilies,  and  flies,  and  flies.  All 
sorts  and  conditions  of  flies,  and  in  countless 
millions.  There  were  most  excellent  reasons 
for  this  plague:  more  than  five  thousand  open 
surface  privies,  six  hundred  city-kept  cows,  real 
Colonial  horse  stables  everywhere,  and  hogs. 
There  was  a  screen  ordinance  somewhere,  but 
it  had  gotten  mislaid  when  there  were  two 
grocers  on  the  old  lx)ard  of  aldermen. 

It  just  had  to  be  war  on  the  flies.  They  were 
certainly  the  next  Kst  bet,  and  the  new  health 
department  was  considerably  impressed  with 
the  necessity  for  justifying  its  establishment. 
Ant!  we  had  to  produce  a  wallop  that  would  get 
a  million  a  minute  to  get  within  sight  of  the 
rate  of  rrprcKkiction  so  discouragingly  figured 
out  by  Doctor  Howard. 

It  reasoned  out  like  this.  Putrefaction  and 
fly  proihktion  are  intiissolubly  associated. 
Stop  the  putrefaction,  and  there  might  be 
some  chance  (»f  st(»pping  some  one  of  the  vital 
pr(x esses  of  the  fly.  With  the  above  described 
conditions  it  was  certain  that  there  were 
several  tons  of  filth  too  many  to  he  gathered 
up  and  destroyed.    The  filth    had   to  be  de- 


stroyed for  fly  feeding  and  breeding  purposes 
where  it  lay. 

I  stated  the  situation  to  my  friend  Tom 
Pritchard,  who  is  a  chemist,  and  demanded 
that  he  tell  me  at  once  what  would  kill  fly 
eggs  and  larvae,  stop  putrefaction,  at  least 
smell  like  a  disinfectant,  and  be  immediately 
available  in  large  quantities  at  about  one 
cent  per  gallon,  delivered.  He  brought  me  a 
bottle  of  something  in  less  than  an  hour  which 
he  said  might  possibly  do.  He  explained  that 
once  upon  a  time,  before  the  era  of  Doctor 
Wiley,  the  pork  packers  everywhere  used  this 
stuff  in  the  mural  decoration  of  hams  and 
bacon.  They  called  it  "Liquid  Smoke,"  and 
that  is  exactly  what  it  smelled  and  looked  like. 
Chemists  call  it  pyroligneous  acid.  It  is  a  by- 
product in  the  manufacture  of  turpentine  when 
the  wood  is  directly  distilled.  Thanks  to 
Doctor  Wiley,  this  acid  was  a  drug  on  the  local 
market. 

We  ordered  the  visible  supply,  and  at  six 
A.  M.  on  June  8th  the  fly-killing  campaign 
began.  A  cart  bearing  two  barrels  of  acid 
was  sent  to  each  of  four  street  intersections, 
two  blocks  apart  each  way.  H  side  the 
driver,  four  men  accompanied  each  cart,  and 
each  man  carried  a  twenty-quart  iron  sprink- 
ling can.  Each  man  was  instructed  to  enter 
one  of  the  blocks  facing  his  station,  and  to 
soak  thoroughly  every  spot  that  he  could  find 
which  looked  like  a  good  place  for  flics.  It 
took  five  days  to  cover  the  entire  city  in  this 
way,  and  as  wc  had  enough  acid  and  flics  left 
over  we  repeated  the  operation  at  once,  much 
more  effectively  than  the  first  time.  This 
work  was  done  under  the  personal  direction 
of  the  chief  of  the  Sanitary  Police. 

We  repeated  this  process  four  more  times 
between  June  20th  and  August  ist,  when  the 
available  funds  were  exhausted.  The  flies 
left  town.  The  effect  was  very  perceptible  by 
the  time  the  second  sprinkling  was  completed, 
and  when  the  third  was  done  there  were  so 
few  left  that  the  old  inhabitants  began  to 
search  their  memories  for  like  instances  in  the 
past. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Carrol,  our  meat  and  milk  inspector, 
who  has  done  more  to  save  baby  life  than  any 
other  man  of  my  acquaintance,  shared  the 
curiosity  of  the  department  as  to  the  rationale 
of  the  fly  exodus  We  started  some  laboratory 
tests  to  find  out,  while  the  first  round  was 
being  made.  We  secured  a  quantity  of  manure 
which  contained  fly  eggs  and  larvae  and  put  it 
in  tightly  screened  boxes.  At  the  end  of  the 
normal  periods  of  incubation  and  transition  wc 
had  as  fine  a  crop  of  flies  as  could  be  desired. 
We  arc  glad  that  we  did  not  make  the  labora* 
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tory  tests  first.  If  we  had,  we  probably  would 
not  have  learned  that  pyroligneous  acid  makes 
the  feeding  and  breeding  places  of  flies  so 
disagreeable  that  they  either  starve,  emigrate, 
or  fail  to  breed. 


VO.  Of 

DATS  or 

WEEK 

NEW  CASES 

SPRINKUNO 

June  1-7 

II 

"      8-14 

22 

8-13 

"    15.21 

50 

15-19 

"     22-28 

4^ 

"    29-JuIy  5 

10 

29-  4 

July   6-13 

II 

"    14-20 

3 

14.17 

"    21  — 

0 

The  foregoing  chart  of  the  epidemic  and 
its  relation  to  the  spnnkling  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  work,  and  of  the 
typlioid  carrying  power  of  the  fly. 

The  investigations  were  based  on  a  careful 
analysis  of  174  cases  in  which  we  used  the  form 


of  questioning  and  procedure  suggested  by  Mr. 
G.  C.  Whipple  in  his  work  on  the  epidemiology 
of  typhoid.  The  sprinkling,  from  beginning  to 
end  of  the  process,  usually  occupied  a  period 
of  four  or  five  days.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  excluded  both  water  and  milk 
as  the  source  of  infection.  Since  that  time, 
our  study  of  the  cases  which  appeared 
after  the  fly  extermination  work  was  discon- 
tinued and  after  the  flies  came  back  leaves  little 
doubt  that  soil  pollution  from  the  surface 
privies  carried  to  shallow  driven  wells,  and  the 
fly  as  carrier  direct  from  the  privy  to  the  food, 
were  the  sources  of  infection  of  the  greatest 
importance  here. 

To  make  itself  clean,  Wilmington  has  done 
more  than  sprinkle  itself  with  pyroligneous  acid. 
It  has  made  almost  universal  the  use  of  the 
sanitary  privy.  It  has  driven  the  hogs  out 
of  town,  has  practically  abolished  the  city-kept 
cows,  and  has  compelled  the  sanitation  of  horse 
stables.  And,  most  important  of  all,  it  has 
stirred  its  citizens  up  to  a  realization  of  the 
value  and  necessity  of  municipal  cleanliness. 
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FIRST  ARTICLE 

PEACEFUL  AND  PROSPEROUS  COSTA  RICA — TRAVELING   IN   ARMED  TRAINS 

IN    NICARAGUA,  THE   LAND   OF  THE    HOPELESS 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 

(WBO  JOOOHVAmiD  9MCMXUAX  EMOX.  OM  ■■  lOMKII  TO  IHE  OamrAT.  AltmCiM  IPUBUCB) 


(IttustraUd  chiefly  by  pbatograpbs  from  the  Pan  American  Union.) 


TO  TH  E  boom  of  nineteen  guns, 
the  roll  of  "four  niflfes  and 
flourishes/'  and  the  strains 
of  the  band;  between  the  due 
apportionment  of  side-boys, 
paraded  majrines,  and  the  ship's  oflTicers 
in  full  dress,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  on  Special  Mission  to  the 
Central  American  and  Caribbean  re- 
publics, boarded  the  cruiser  Washingf^i 
off  Key  West.  There  was  to  be  nothing 
lacking  of  the  formal  etiquette  which 
prevaib  between  nations  and  on  which 
Latin  races  particulariy  set  much  store. 
The  object  of  the  journey  thus  begun 


was  to  carry  a  message  of  good-will  to  the 
countries  which  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  about  to  bring  into  new  relations 
with  the  United  States.  President  Taft 
was  sending  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  to 
journey  from  capita]  to  capital  to  avow 
in  the  most  conspicuous  manner  the  hope 
of  the  United  States  that  those  relations 
should  be  closer  and  more  intimately 
friendly,  as  well  as  to  dissipate  any  sus- 
picion that  we  coveted  any  foot  of  their 
land  or  desired  anything  but  their  own 
prosperity.  The  very  serious  fact  behind 
this  series  of  elaborate  amenities  was,  of 
course,  the  absolute  necessity  of  establish- 
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ing  stable  governments  in  the  turbulent 
regions  around  the  Caribbean,  now  that 
they  are  acquiring  new  interest  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  becoming  so  vital. 

The  IVashingion  is  an  armored  cruiser 
of  15,000  tons,  with  four  lo-inch  guns 
for  her  principal  battery,  her  officers  and 
crew  numbering  a  thousand;  the  Marjh 
land,  to  which  we  transferred  for  the 
Pacific  Ports,  is  practically  a  sister  ship. 
Both  had  been  specially  arranged  and 
provisioned  for  the  party  and  for  the 
courtesies  to  be  extended  to  the  statesmen 
who  would  be  received  on  board. 

A  lively  passage  brought  us  in  four  days 
to  Colon,  and  introduced  us  to  the 
programme  which  was  to  be  followed,  with 
very  slight  variation,  in  each  one  of  the 
dozen  countries  of  the  itinerary:  A  visit 
on  board  by  our  Minister  and  a  com- 
mittee; a  reception  at  the  port,  "reception" 
meaning  shaking  hands  with  scores  of  pol- 
itical leaders,  their  wives  and  daughters. 
Cabinet  Ministers,  Generals,  and  news- 
paper editors;  standing  bareheaded  in  the 
sun  while  the  band  plays  its  own  national 
air  and  what  in  misguided  zeal  it  intends 
to  be  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"; 
usually  adjournment  to  the  house  nearby 
for  a  glass  of  champagne  and  an  exchange 
of  speeches;  and  then  the  boarding  of  a 
special  train  for  the  capital,  where  occur 
the  chief  formalities  —  a  banquet  and  a 
ball. 

The  train  at  Colon,  as  in  the  other 
better  countries,  carried  two  parlor  cars 
with  broad  observation  platforms  and 
were  liberallv  stocked  with  refreshments. 

It  requires  three  hours  to  cross  the 
Isthmus  on  the  new  tracks  of  the  Panama 
Railroad.  This  time  we  did  not  stop  to 
see  much  of  the  canal.  A  big  crowd 
around  the  station  at  Panama;  flowers  for 
the  ladies,  more  music,  a  swift  procession 
of  automobiles  between  files  of  ]X)lice  to 
the  Tivoli  Hotel;  another  "reception"  in  a 
big  cool  nH»m  from  whose  windows  we  saw 
the  Pacific;  exchange  of  calls  between 
Secretary  Knox  and  the  Acting  President; 
then  dinner  and  a  reception  at  the  Le- 
gation—  a  delightful  house  of  pure  Span- 
^*^h  type  in  the  heart  of  the  old  town  — 

r>'  charming  ladies  in   Paris  gowns,  the 


Queen  of  the  Carnival  among  them,  rom- 
antic balcony  all  around  overhanging  the 
narrow  street,  moonlight  above  and  a 
band  below  —  that  was  a  pleasant  memory 
in  succeeding  days.  At  the  state  banquet, 
the  following  night,  the  flashlight  for  a 
photograph  set  fire  to  the  paper  decora- 
tions, and  for  a  minute  there  was  grave 
danger.  The  diners  were  on  a  ground 
floor  but  the  galleries  in  which  the  ladies 
were  seated  debouched  on  a  single  small 
landing  which  a  panic  would  inevitably 
have  made  the  scene  of  a  tragedy. 

ONE   OF  THE    GREAT   MEETING    PLACES 

Tanama  is  a  much  more  substantial 
city  than  its  fame  gives  it  credit  for.  It 
is  typically  Spanish,  ancient  of  aspect, 
with  two  pleasant  plazas,  richly  decorated 
and  imposing  churches,  winding  streets 
faced  with  good  shops,  well  paved,  and,  in 
a  way,  metropolitan.  Around  it  are 
growing  up  suburbs  in  which  are  located 
the  offices  and  residences  of  the  Canal 
officials.  The  whole  place  is  lively  and 
jubilant,  as  might  be  expected  from  its 
bright  prospects.  Real  estate  values  are 
sky-high.  Tourists  throng  the  streets, 
and  will  yet  more  abound.  The  piazzas  of 
the  Hotel  Tivoli  have  already  become  one 
of  the  great  meeting  points  in  the  world; 
you  hear  there  the  French  of  the 
boulevards  and  the  English  of  Mayfair, 
mingling  with  the  accent  of  Frankfort 
and  Hamburg.  All  the  world  appreciates, 
before  the  creators  of  the  Canal  have 
begun  to  appreciate,  what  its  opening 
will  mean  to  the  world.  With  its  his- 
torical background  —  one  feels  among 
the  still  stately  ruins  of  the  old  City  df 
Panama,  eight  miles  away  from  its  present 
site,  that  no  spot  in  the  hemisphere  is 
more  romantic  —  and  its  important  future, 
Panama  is  fortunate  and  interesting 
indeed. 

The  political  state  of  affairs  about  the 
Canal  is  too  mixed  to  be  touched  upon, 
esp>ecially  as  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
here  no  particular  errand  except  to  em- 
phasize the  political  importance  of  the 
new  geographic  fact.  Efforts  to  induce  him 
to  hint  the  preference  of  the  United  States 
among  the  various  candidates  were  un- 
successful; he  made  it  clear  that  it  was 
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now  no  part  of  our  policy  to  interfere  in 
Panama's  internal  affairs.  It  was,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  hard  to  conviice  the 
people  of  Panama  that  they  must  govern 
themselves.  They  are  pretty  well  dazed 
at  their  sudden  importance,  and  thus  far 
have  got  little  farther  than  the  realization 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  lots  of  lucrative 
offices  to  fill,  and  a  belief  that  the  way  to 
get  office  is  to  curry  favor  with  the  United 
States. 

Some  thoughtful  men  in  Panama  doubt 
the  stability  of  the  Republic;  they  ask 
how  a  nation  can  exist,  half  in  either  of 


territory;  wanted  no  voice  in  their  in- 
ternal affairs;  and  dreamed  of  nothing  but 
rendering  assistance  wherever  it  was 
needed  to  put  fiscal 'affairs  on  a  sounder 
basis  or  to  compose  disputes  fatal  to  that 
peaceful  and  orderly  government  which 
the  interests  of  civilization  require  should 
obtain  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

We  learned  instantly  that  Central 
America  is  suspicious  of  us  and  our  in- 
tentions to  a  degree  incomprehensible 
toanyone  but  a  Central  American.  There 
is  no  room  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
the    very    important    fact    that    Central 
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A  trot  WAS  HADE  AT  EVERV  CITY  NAMED  ON  THE  MAP 


two  continents  and  divided  into  two  by  a 
strip  of  territory  belonging  to  a  power- 
ful nation.  However,  there  is  no 
immediate  problem  in  Panama.  The 
government  of  the  Canal  Zone  is  magnifi- 
cently efficient  and  that  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  is  on  its  good  behavior. 

THE    TIDY    LITTLE    LAND    OF    OOSTA     RICA 

Reaching  Costa  Rica,  Secretary  Knox 
came  face  to  face  with  his  work  —  that  of 
persuading  the  people  of  Central  Amuica 
that  the  United  Sutes  had  for  them  noth- 
ing but  good  will;  that  it  flesired  no  new 


Americans  get  no  news,  and  have  no 
newspapers,  as  we  know  newspapers. 
Miscellaneous  and  misleading  items,  al- 
most always  of  sensational  character, 
picked  up  from  the  Lord  knows  where, 
and  wild  rumors  presented  as  facts,  do 
duty  for  the  carefully  gathered  daily 
news  report  which  we  read  in  our  papers. 
That  is  one  cause  of  misunderstanding 
that  has  perhaps  not  been  mentioned 
before.  Liberty  and  enlightenment  re- 
quire a  press. 

Besides,  of  course,  the  Central  American 
is  a  Spaniard  or  an  Indian  or  a  mixture 
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of  the  two,  with  some  touches  of  Negro 
blood;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  proud,  jealous, 
and  sentimental.  The  North  American  is 
of  a  different  cast  of  character.  We  are 
not  fitted  to  understand  each  other,  and 
we  do  not.  The  Central  American,  for 
instance,  does  not  see  how  we  can  help 
wanting  to  acquire  his  lands.  He  cannot 
understand,  for  instance,  why  we  should 
want  to  lend  him  money  except  for  our 
own  advantage,  or  want  to  officer  his 
custom-houses  except  to  humiliate  him. 
He  can  see  clearly  that  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  him 
from  foreign  invasion,  but  it  is  very  much 
more  difficult  for  his  somewhat  childlike 
reason  to  understand  that  we  have  any 
corresponding  duty  in  the  direction  of 
preventing  his  provoking  and  justifying 
foreign  invasion. 

COLD   HOSPITALITY 

Costa  Rica,  which  wp  were  lucky  to 
visit  first,  because  of  the  comparative 
happiness  of  our  relations  with  her  and 
because  of  the  influence  of  her  people, 
confessedly  of  the  purest  blood  in  all  the 
Republics  —  Costa  Rica,  without  a  griev- 
ance, imagined  one.  Her  chief  fear 
being  lest  she  be  swallowed  up  in  a  Central 
American  Union,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
come  to  force  her  into  such  a  Union.  He 
had,  in  fact,  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
it  was  delightful  to  watch  the  effect  upon 
Costa  Ricans  of  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 

Port  Limon  is  now  a  busy  place,  visited 
by  a  thousand  steamers  every  >ear.  The 
trip  to  San  Jose  over  the  rails  of  the  United 
Fruit  Compan>''s  road  is  one  of  the  finest 
scenic  rides  in  the  world.  The  port  was 
hot  almost  beyond  endurance,  and  the 
honors,  lasting  through  the  hottest  half 
of  I  he  day.  exhausting.  Very  delightful 
was  the  climb  from  the  banana  plantations 
to  the  coffee-groves  and  then  on  up  into 
the  C(K)lness  of  the  mountains,  where  we 
followed  the  gorge  of  the  Reventuzon  with 
wonderful  summits  far  above  and  cascades 
far  below. 

San  Jose,  in  its  lofty  nest  among  the 

peaks,  is  a  health  resort  for  this  part  of  the 

world;  I^anama  officials  often   come  up 

respite  from  the  heat.     It  is  a  tidy  little 


capital  for  a  tidy  little  land  —  with  clean, 
paved  streets,  running  water  everywhere, 
electric  cars  in  the  street,  and  an  opera 
house  far  more  splendid  than  any  house 
of  entertainment  in  the  United  States 
—  the  city's  population  numbers  perhaps 
40,000. 

Costa  Rica  is  the  most  volcanic  of  the 
Central  American  countries,  geologically, 
and  the  most  stable  politically.  The 
Costa  Ricans  are  white.  In  San  Jos6 
not  a  Negro  is  to  be  seen  —  though  there 
are  some  Jamaican  blacks  on  the  banana 
farms  on  the  eastern  slope  and  a  good 
many  Indians  in  the  country  everywhere. 
But  the  statement  stands:  in  Costa  Rica 
we  have  to  do  with  white  people —  of 
remarkable  gentility  and  good  looks,  too. 
In  Costa  Rica,  they  have  settled  govern- 
ment; elections  occur  as  with  us;  the 
debt  is  small  and  the  country's  money  is 
at  par;  property  is  as  safe,  titles  are  as 
carefully  recorded,  and  courts  as  con- 
scientious as  in  the  United  States.  The 
President  proudly  reminded  me  that 
Costa  Rica  has  more  teachers  than 
soldiers. 

And  yet  this  most  advanced  of  Central 
American  countries  received  us  with  sus- 
picion. She  owed  at  least  one  particular 
debt  to  Mr.  Knox:  some  time  ago  Costa 
Rica  had  a  boundary  dispute  with  Colom- 
bia—  that  was  before  the  Republic  of 
Panama  was  born.  It  was  submitted  to 
the  arbitration  of  President  Loubet  of 
France,  whose  award  was  clearly  unjust; 
it  gave  Colombia  more  than  Colombia 
claimed.  To  Mr.  Knox's  good  offices  was 
due  the  reopening  of  the  case  when  the 
Panama  Republic  came  —  or  was  helped 
—  into  being;  and  it  is  now  before  a  new 
arbiter,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  Remembrance  of  this  favor  was 
lost  in  apprehension  over  fear  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  mysterious  visit. 

The  ball  was  the  first  big  event.  Be- 
fore that  there  had  been  only  exchanges  of 
calls,  a  band  concert,  and  a  reception  by 
the  President.  The  purpose  of  the  visit 
had  yet  to  be  announced.  A  more 
beautiful  scene  is  not  often  witnessed  than 
that  ball.  No  city  in  the  United  States 
could  equal  it  in  the  magnificence  of  the 
ball-room  —  the  Opera  House  —  or  much 
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excel  it  in  the  splendor  of  dress.  But  it 
would  be  untruthful  to  say  that  it  was  a 
social  success.  A  large  number  of  the 
"first  families"  were  not  represented. 
We  were  told  that  this  was  because  an 
earthquake  had  been  predicted.  The 
earthquake  never  came,  but  it  served 
its  purpose,  nevertheless. 

THE   SUSPICION   OF  THE   MISSION 

I  found  President  Jiminez  eager  to  talk 
about  the  plan  for  the  Central  American 
Union,  to  give  the  arguments  against  it. 

"Think  what  it  would  mean  for  us," 
he  said.  "We  should  surrender  peace 
for  disorder;  prosperous  tranquillity  for 
constant  revolutions.  We  should  be  lost 
in  merging  with  four  other  states.  If  we 
feel  that  we  have  some  naval  superiority, 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  be  able 
to  exercise  any  preponderance  as  Prussia 
did  in  the  German  Empire  or  Piedmont 
in  united  Italy.  We  are  too  small;  we 
number  less  than  half  a  million.  The 
wine  would  become  water. 

"Let  us  content  ourselves  with  h.  'ding 
up  an  example.  It  is  due  to  settled  order 
that  our  imports  and  exports  are  equal 
to  some  of  our  neighbors  with  four  times 
our  population.  We  should  be  foolish  to 
exchange  our  present  fortunate  and  pros- 
perous conditions  for  the  worse  than 
uncertainties,  to  put  it  niildly,  of  a  Central 
American  Union.  There  is  no  physical 
unity  here;  we  have  no  uniting  telegraphs 
and  railroads;  we  are  not  all  the  same 
blood;  there  is  no  demand  for  political 
union." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  few  —  I  do  not 
believe  a  great  many  —  even  in  Costa 
Rica  favor  the  idea.  The  most  prominent 
and  able  among  its  advocates  is  Dr.  Luis 
Anderson,  ex-Minister  at  Washington. 
He  said  to  me: 

"The  Panama  Canal  will  force  union 
among  the  Republics  of  Central  America. 
It  will  not  be  possible  for  anything  but  a 
strong  and  responsible  government,  such 
as  we  can  obtain  only  by  union,  to  face 
the  problems  that  must  now  confront  us. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  ha^  been  a  phrase 
up  to  this  moment,  but  it  is  about  to  be- 
come a  fact  and  an  object  of  attack  from 
every  side   in  the  world  of  inteniatk>nal 


affairs.  We  cannot  avoid  the  hundreds 
of  complications  likely  to  arise,  or  deal 
with  those  that  do  arise,  without  prestige. 
Who  will  pay  any  heed  to  the  wishes  of  a 
country  with  350,000  population  and  an 
army  of  500  men?  We  must  erect  our- 
selves, united,  into  a  nation  worthy  of 
respect.  President  Jiminez  fears  that  we  of 
Costa  Rica  would  lose  our  superiority  in 
merging  with  our  less  happy  neighbors. 
Why,  we  should  lose  nothing;  we  would 
not  merge.  We  would  federate  —  just 
as  you  did  in  North  America.  Massa- 
chusetts loses  nothing  by  belonging  to  a 
federated  nation  that  includes  less  cul- 
tured states;  New  York. sacrifices  nothing 
by  being  part  of  a  nation  that  includes 
Arkansas  and  Arizona." 

It  is  a  pretty  argument  —  in  which  Mr. 
Knox's  Mission  had  not  the  faintest  in- 
tention of  taking  a  side. 

It  was  the  second  night,  in  the  foyer  of 
the  Opera,  at  the  State  banquet  that  the 
Secretary  made  his  speech.  The  silence 
which  fell  on  the  company  when  he  rose 
was  magical;  the  quiet  in  which  they 
listened  was  intense;  the  relief  that  showed 
itself  in  one  long  breath  and  the  approval 
took  the  form  of  smiling  hand-clapping  and 
hand-shaking;  and  the  raising  of  glasses 
was  —  let  me  say  only  —  an  intense  satis- 
faction to  those  of  us  who  had  met  the 
suspicions  of  the  capital  and  understood 
how  groundless  they  were. 

It  was  with  a  spirit  very  different  from 
that  of  the  formal  welcome  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  been  given  at  the 
eastern  gate  of  San  Jos6  three  days  before 
that  he  and  his  party  were  bidden  God- 
speed on  their  errand,  as  we  took  the 
special  train  for  the  headlong  slide  down 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras;  it 
was  with  a  rising  confidence  of  success 
that  we  boarded  the  Maryland,  lying  in 
the  harbor  of  Puntarenas,  and  steamed 
off  to  Corinto,  the  port  for  Managua,  the 
capital  of  Nicaragua. 

Perhaps  the  most  abject  failure  among 
American  governments  is  Nicaragua.  It 
has  never  known  constitutional  peace. 
Its  population  to-day  is  only  one  half 
what  it  was  seventy-five  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing the  fifteen  years  previous  lo  1909  it 
had  been  under  the  dictatorship  of  the 
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infamous  Zelaya.  In  that  year  the  execu- 
tion of  two  American  soldiers  of  fortune, 
Groce  and  Cannon,  gave  the  United 
States  Government  an  opportunity  to 
interfere  morally,  and  its  tacit  support 
put  the  revolutionist  Estrada  in  power. 
He  was  not  man  enough  to  stay  there, 
and  a  conference  of  the  leaders,  arranged 
under  the  friendly  offices  of  the  United 
States,  entered  into  a  compact  according 
to  which  a  certain  Diaz  was  to  take  the 
Presidency  until  the  close  of  1913,  by 
which  time  a  popular  election  should  have 
been  held.  Behind  Diaz  stands  the  for- 
midable figure  of  Luis  Mena,  a  general 
of  the  Revolution,  who,  as  Diaz's  War 
Minister,  became  the  real  ruler  of  the 
nation.  Without  waiting  for  the  popular 
election,  Mcna  induced  the  National 
Assembly  to  elect  him  President,  to  take 
seat  January  first,  next.  'Ihis  act  is,  of 
course,  in  defiance  of  the  "  Dawson  Q)m- 
pact."  The  choice  of  the  people  is  un- 
doubtedly Emiliano  Chamorro,  the  most 
dashing  of  the  revolutionary  generals,  as 
Mena  was  the  most  implacable.  One  of 
the  facts  which  made  Mr.  Knox's  visit 
delicate  was  the  expectation  that  he  would 
announce  the  position  of  the  United 
States  Cj(jvernment  with  reference  to  the 
validity  of  Mena's  election. 

A.MERICAN    iMANAGED   CUSTOMS 

Other  elements  of  a  pretty  situation 
were  furnished  by  the  division  of  Nicara- 
guan  sentiment  on  the  question  of  the 
treat\'  with  the  United  States,  under  which 
the  national  debt  is  to  be  taken  over  by 
New  ^'ork  bankers  and  the  custom  house 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  I  his  plan  has  been  fully  explained 
in  the  //  'lyrld's  If  ork;  it  is  similar  to  that  un- 
der which  the  turbulent  Republic  of  Santo 
Domin^io  has  found  peace  and  is  swiftly 
attaining  prosperity.  The  treaty  had  not 
(at  the  lime  of  .Mr.  Knox's  visit)  been 
approved  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
but  it  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Nicar- 
aguan  Assembly,  and  the  Government 
was  fully  conmiitted  to  it.  Indeed,  pend- 
ing the  final  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
Brown  Brother>.  who  had  agreed  to  make 
the  loan,  Si  3,(xk),(xx>,  had  advanced 
f i,30().(KN),  and  an  American,  Clitford  I). 


Ham,  had  been  nominated  by  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  appointed  by  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  Collector-General  of 
Customs  and  was  in  possession  of  the 
custom  houses.  A  Claims  Commission, 
consisting  of  one  Nicaraguan  and  two 
Americans,  Mr.  A.  R.  Thompson  and  Judge 
Schoenrich,  was  examining  claims  against 
the  Government  arising  out  of  the  recent 
wars.  Finally,  two  experts.  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Conant,  an  American,  and  Mr.  Francis  C. 
Harrison,  an  Englishman,  after  a  study  of 
the  currency,  had  laid  before  the  Assembly 
a  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  fiscal 
system,  the  rate  of  exchange  having  fallen  to 
about  1800  —  that  is,  the  peso  being  worth 
about  six  cents  instead  of  a  dollar.  Some 
other  complications  need  not  be  explained 
here.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  how  the  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States  had  come  to 
dominate  in  Nicaragua. 

Our  Government's  attitude,  it  should  be 
clearly  comprehended,  was  not  only 
technically  correct  in  every  particular, 
but  was  morally  praiseworthy.  In  an 
hou.  of  utter  internal  chaos,  it  had  per- 
suaded the  factional  leaders  to  agree  on  a 
patriotic  programme,  and  it  was  now 
(at  every  step  by  invitation  of  the  estab- 
lished Government)  assisting  in  the 
carr>'ing  out  of  that  programme.  It  had 
recommended  expert  advisors  and  adminis- 
trators and  had  secured  a  loan  sufficient 
to  settle  the  national  debt,  external  and 
internal,  on  easy  terms,  to  establish  a 
stable  money  system,  and  to  open  vistas 
of  internal  improvement  and  commercial 
opportunity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  hard  to  see 
how  deeply  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
Nicaraguan  with  more  sentiment  than 
practical  common  sense  must  be  outraged 
by  all  this  —  particularly,  perhaps,  by 
the  surrender  of  the  custom  houses  to  the 
control  of  the  L'nited  States.  To  obtain 
this,  legitimately,  is,  of  course,  the  grand 
end  and  aim  of  the  United  States  —  for 
the  purely  humane  reason  that  the  cus- 
tom houses  once  secured  from  capture  by 
revolutionists,  revolutions  will  have  no 
object  and  will  cease.  The  simple  fact 
■  is.  Nicaraguans  have  shown  themselves 
utterly  unable  to  maintain  order  them- 
selves, and  it  is  absolutely  necessar>'  for  the 
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United  Slates  lo  maintain  it  for  them. 
But  this  is  an  admission  which  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  alt  Nicaraguans  to  agree 
in  making. 

To  narrate  exactly  whai  befell  the  Knux 
mission  in  Nicaragua  can  do  no  harm. 


A  reception  committee,  which  inclun 
practically  the  entire  Ministry,  and  all 
the  more  important  figures  of  the  ruling 
party  of  the  nation,  except  the  President, 
came  to  Corinto  and  boarded  the  Mary- 
land, being  received  with  full  honors.     On 
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landing,  Mr.  Knox  and  his  party  pro- 
ceeded along  the  pier  between  a  double 
file  of  soldiers  whose  rifle-belts  were  filled 
with  ball  cartridges,  to  the  principal  house 
of  the  town,  where  they  were  offered 
refreshment.  The  party  then  boarded  a 
train  for  the  capital.  The  train  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  pilot-engine  and  an  armored 
car  carrying  two  Colt's  automatic  guns, 
and  was  trailed  by  another  engine  and 
cars  containing  a  company  of  soldiers. 

All  along  the  way  the  population  was 
gathered  by  the  side  of  the  track.  At  the 
first    stop   there   was   cheering,    but    the 


from  a  parched  land  of  cane  and  cactus. 
In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  came 
within  view  of  the  perfect  cone  of  Momo- 
tombo,  which  did  us  the  honor  of  being 
in  eruption  and  whose  plume  of  smoke 
waved  over  us  for  the  remaining  four 
hours  of  the  journey. 

The  railroad  is  of  narrow  gauge,  the 
engines  burn  wood,  and  the  cars  are 
primitive.  When  the  swift  twilight  fell, 
the  light  of  a  stable  lantern,  hung  at  one 
end  of  the  car,  was  all  we  had.  1  shared  a 
narrow  seat  with  the  dreaded  Mena  and 
listened  to  the  story  of  his  battles  —  a 
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distinguishable  words  were  "Viva  Cha- 
niorro!"  At  other  stations  considerable 
numbers  were  congregated  and  watched 
us  apathetically — the  Nicaraguan  is  an 
apathetic  person.  At  one  of  the  stations, 
hand-hills  denouncing  the  United  States 
and  .\lr.  Knox's  visit  were  thrown  into  the 
car  windows.  lAtm.  the  centre  of  Liberal 
and  anti-American  sentiment,  was  passed 
at  full  spi-fd,  through  large  crowds. 
Here  inhospitable  epithets  were  seen 
painted  or  chalked  on  walls.  The  country 
through  which  the  railroad  passes  skirts 
'  e  Cordilleras,  rising  in  splendid  peaks 


splendid  Indian  he  is,  three  inches  over  six 
feet  tall,  despite  the  stoop  of  his  enormous 
shoulders;  a  more  vigorous  Boies  Penrose, 
with  thirty-two  perfect  teeth  shining  in  a 
constant  smile,  made  a  little  sinister  by  a 
scar  on  his  forehead  and  by  half-shut  eyes. 
A  bod\'  servant  kept  him  well  supplied 
with  whiskey  and  water  out  of  a  thermal 
brittle. 

We  pulled  into  Managua  to  find  a 
great  crowd  assembled  in  the  plaza  by 
the  station,  the  municipal  authorities 
on  a  platform  with  an  address  which  the 
alcalde  read  by  the  light  of  an  oil  lamp. 
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An  arch  had  been  erected  at  the  city  gate 
and  another  before  the  ['resident's  House, 
and  all  the  way  between,  a  mile  or  more, 
was  lined  with  soldiers  and  arched  over 
with  palms  and  streamers  of  the  national 
a)lors,  white  and  blue.  It  was  tawdry 
enough,  from  the  point  of  view  of  sophis- 
ticated civilization ;  for  the  streamers 
were  paper  and  hung  so  low  that  the  first 
carriage  pulled  them  down,  and  the  palms 
were  on  poles  stuck  in  the  sand  and 
fell  easily,  so  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
pathetic  failure  in  a  few  minutes.  But 
it  was  b>'  far  the  most  pretentious  welcome 
the  capital  had  ever  given  a  visitor,  and 
no  one  in  the  party  felt  otherwise  than 
touched  and  grateful  for  the  sentiment 
which  it  expressed.     With   Spanish   cour- 


tes>'  the  President  had  vacated  his  roomy 
residence  for  the  Secretary  and  his  family, 
and  it  had  been  specially  repainted  and 
plenished  with  pictures,  luxurious  furni- 
ture, and  elegancies  from  the  houses  of  the 
wealthier    inhabitants. 

The  rest  of  us  went  to  the  Legation; 
Mr.  Weitzel  occupies  the  best  house  in  the 
town,  the  house  of  the  exiled  Dr.  Gamez, 
a  Moorish  palace  of  noble  dimensions  in  a 
city  of  one-story  stucco  half-buried  in 
sand.  There  we  learned  that  the  rumor 
was  afloat  that  our  train  had  been  dyna- 
mited and  our  party  annihilated  and  that 
a  hundred  conspirators  had  been  arrested. 
Having  reason  to  believe  that  one  part  of 
this  story  was  exaggerated,  we  went  to 
bed  little  worried  over  the  rest  of  it. 
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Morning  brought  the  round  of  func- 
tions: the  exchange  of  official  calls,  a 
"solemn  session"  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly; ditto  of  the  Supreme  Oiurt.  It 
would  be  easy  to  ridicule  the  shabbincss 
of  the  tiny  rooms  in  which  these  meetings 
were  held,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
doubt  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  the 
friendliness  and  gratitude  which  was  ex- 
pressed, or  the  eloquence  of  the  words 
in  which  they  were  expressed,  Mr.  Knox's 
replies  were  happy  and  tactful  in  the 
extreme.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  was 
speaking  always  in  general  terms  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  its 
Southern  neighbors;  bringing  assurance 
of  his  Government's  pure  good-will;  dis- 
avowing  in   the   strongest    language   any 


desire  on  our  part  to  possess  a  foot  of  land 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  making  it 
clear  that  we  have  no  wish  to  do  more  than 
render  friendlj  assistance  in  the  task  of 
establishing  external  tranquillity  and  pro- 
moting internal  prosperity  in  the  Central 
American  republics. 

Mr.  Knox  does  this  to  perfection;  he 
is  happy  in  phrase,  wise  in  utterance  and 
in  reservation,  forceful,  and  unquestion- 
ably convincing-  At  a  public  reception 
given  by  the  President  in  the  afternoon 
and  at  a  banquet  at  night  the  Secretary  ex- 
changed sentiments  with  the  heads  of  the 
Government.  In  Nicaragua's  capital  he 
spoke  five  times,  each  time  most  effec- 
tively, in  public;  and  he  saw  privately. 
though     always    npenU.     ni.inv     leading 
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citizens,  to  all  of  whom  he  reiterated  the 
unequivocal  statement  of  our  position. 
He  refused  tn  discuss  particular  problems 
and  carefully  refrained  from  recognizing 
or  giving  any  hint  of  approval  to  local 
factions  or  measures. 

About  noon  of  the  day  of  the  visit  to 
Managua,  a  committee  of  journalists 
called  at  the  Legation  and  informed  me 
that  their  papers  had  been  suspended 
during  our  visit  and  a  number  of  their 
colleagues  thrown  into  prison,  together 
with  other  citizens  of  Liberal  views,  chiefly 
the  signers  of  a  lengthy  pronunciamento 
opposing  the  Government.  The  state- 
ment of  this  committee  we  ascertained 
to  be  true.     It  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 


great  error  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
calculated  to  do  injustice  and  harm  both 
to  Mr.  Knox  and  his  mission  and  to  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  It  is  true  that  Latin- 
America  has  yet  to  learn  to  distinguish 
between  liberty  and  license,  but  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  visit  of  a  special  envoy 
bringing  the  friendly  greetings  of  the 
freest  of  Republics  should  have  been 
signalized  in  Nicaragua  by  the  suspension 
of  freedom  of  the  press  and  a  round-up 
of  the  Government's  opponents.  From 
what  I  was  able  to  observe,  precaution 
for  the  safety  of  the  mission  did  not  make 
necessary  either  these  steps  or  the  re- 
markable armed  protection  by  which  we 
were  constantly  surrounded.     It  is  true 
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that  word  was  received  on  the  ship,  from 
the  Acting  American  Consul  at  Port 
Limon,  that  dynamite  had  been  dis- 
covered under  the  railroad  tracks  over 
which  we  passed,  and  that  Captain 
Ellicott,  finding  the  wires  to  the  Capital 
cut,  hurried  up  to  Managua  with  several 
of  his  ofTicers;  true  that  the  Consul 
assured  me  that  his  information  was  first- 
hand and  certain.  It  is  true  that  the 
Government  immediately  arrested  fifty 
men  on  the  positive  charge  of  conspiring 
against  the  Secretary's  life.  1 1  is  true  that 
threatening  letters  were  received  by 
members  of  our  party  and  that  a  black 
flag  was  waved  before  us.  But  we  saw 
no  dynamite. 


AMERICAN    CAPITALISTS 

The  journey  back  to  the  port  was  made 
under  even  increased  military  protection. 
A  machine  gun  commanded  the  plaza 
about  the  Managua  station.  Two  rapid- 
fire  automatics  behind  a  pilot-engine 
commanded  both  sides  of  the  tine  as  we 
traveled,  a  company  of  infantry  with 
loaded  rifles  in  their  hands  and  filled 
ammunition  belts  about  their  waists 
followed  us,  and  men  with  revolvers  hung 
for  instant  action  stood  throughout  the 
journey  on  the  platforms  of  the  special 
car.    Nothing    happened. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  judg- 
ment of  the  results  of  the  Ntcaraguan 
visit.  Except  for  the  blunder  of  the 
Government,   there   can    be   little   doubt 
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that  the  happiest  influence  would  have 
flowed  from  the  presence  and  words  of 
the  Secretary  of  State;  in  spite  of  that 
blunder  it  is  likely  that  the  ideas  and  aims 
of  the  United  States  will  now  be  more 
clearly  understood  and  the  bogie  of 
annexation  laid.  The  failure  of  the  Mena 
party  to  obtain  any  assurance  from  Mr. 
Knox  that  we  would  recognize  the  validity 
of  the  election  of  the  military  chief  —  to 
do  them  justice  they  did  not  ask  for  any 
such  assurance  —  is  immensely  gratifying 
to  the  better  element  of  the  country, 
though  naturally  the  supporters  of 
Chamorro  are  sorry  the  Secretary  did  not 
say  that  the  popular  election  must  be 
held.  "God  pity  the  country  if  the 
Secretary  goes  away  without  saying  that," 
was  an  exclamation  I  heard  on  several 
lips.  His  opponents  will  tell  you  that 
Mena  is  at  heart  a  Nero,  a  Zelaya,  and 
that  the  land  is  powerless  before  him  and 
his  army. 

Chamorro's  is  the  more  pleasing  per- 
sonality; a  finer  specimen  (rf  his  type  it 
would  be  hard  to  find;  more  of  a  man  of 
the  world  than  Mena.  more  balanced, 
though  less  exuberant  of  expression.  The 
two  favorites  agree  in  their  rosy  dreams 
of  the  future. 

"In  five  years."  Chamorro  said  to  me, 
"it  will  be  possible  to  take  a  through  train 
fmm  this  city  in  which  we  are  sitting  to 
New  York.  By  that  time  all  Central 
America  will  be  united.  Yes,  we  all 
bflieve  in  that  Union,  but  for  my  part.  I 
don't  want  In  see  it  forced.  1  want 
physical  drawing  together  to  bring  political 


union.  We  shall  have  internal  peace  now 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  our  possibilities. 
But  we  must  do  everything  with  pure 
patriotism,  with  calmness  and  reason, 
showing  that  we  deserve  that  high  place 
to  which  we  aspire  and  for  which  nature 
has  so  abundantly  equipped  us." 

Mena  said  to  me:  "A  railroad  to  New 
York  in  five  years?    Yes,  in  three!" 

In  fact  the  possibilities  for  prosperity 
in  Nicaragua  are  great.  Here  is  rubber, 
and  here  can  be  grown  two  crops  of  su^r 
a  year.  Many  representatives  of  foreign 
capital,  having  looked  the  country  over, 
are  ready  to  invest,  if  only  stable  govern- 
ment can  be  established.  The  treaty  now 
awaiting  approval  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  the  only  plan  that 
promises  Nicaragua  stable  government. 
If  it  fails,  God  help  this  people,  these  sad- 
faced,  dull-witted  Indians,  living  pathet- 
ically in  their  wilderness  under  their 
ragged  thatches,  robbed  and  driven  for  cen- 
turies by  insane  raiders  till  not  one  family 
in  a  score  has  a  cow  or  a  crock  or  a  stitch 
besides  the  calico  or  jeans  they  wear — or 
has  the  ambition  to  possess  what  they 
would  only  expect  to  be  robbed  of  to- 
morrow. For  these  people  and  for  this 
country  as  much  can  be  done  as  we  did 
for  Cuba,  and  done  without  the  firing  of  a 
shot.    Zelaya    was   worse   than   Weyler- 
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we  did  not  have  to  go  to  war  to  throw  his 
yoke  off  of  the  neck  of  a  persecuted  land; 
and  to  keep  off  of  it  some  other  equally 
intolerable  tyranny,  to  light  it  up  to  real 
civilization,  we  have  only  to  give  our 
assurance  that  the  custom  houses  shall 
no  longer  be  prizes  of  constant  revolutions. 
It  would  be  a  woeful  failure  in  humane 
duty  for  the  Senate  to  refuse  to  extend 
that  small  and  inexpensive  assistance. 

It  was  not  quite  all  hard  work.  There 
were  wonderful  nights  in  the  moon-lit 
Caribbean,  and  still  more  wonderful  ones 
in  the  Pacific  after  the  copper  sun  had 
dropped  into  the  sea  and  left  the  sky  to  the 


tween  the  western  ports  of  the  capitals  of 
Central  America,  and  the  spectacle  of 
mountain  grandeur  that  unfolds  as  the 
steamer  lies  off  Puntarenas  or  makes  her 
way  into  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  crowded 
with  volcanoes  rising  sheer  out  of  the 
water,  would  be  hard  to  excel.  And  it  is 
pleasant  to  see,  of  a  fresh  morning,  a  little 
fort,  half-hid  among  the  palms,  blossom 
out  with  the  white  smoke  of  a  salute. 

There  is  fun  a-plenty,  too.  A  ship's 
ward-room  is  about  the  liveliest  place  in 
the  world,  and  no  party  of  fifteen,  even 
with  a  Prime  Minister  at  the  head  of  it. 
is  likely  to  be  long  aboard  without  finding 
out   how  fond  the   sailor-man  of  every 
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stars  and  our  search-lights.  In  this  zone 
and  season  the  constellations  of  the  early 
evening  are  more  brilliant  than  on  the 
clearest  winter's  ni^t  at  home;  toward 
morning  they  grow  fainter,  and  the 
Southern  Cross  swims  into  the  empty 
region  whose  darkness  it  is  that  lends  its 
special  brilliance  to  the  famous  stellar 
group.  But  oi  all  wonderful  visions  at 
sea,  surely  the  most  wonderful  is  the  scene 
when  a  warship  stretches  out  over  the 
waters  her  eight  fairy  wands  of  light, 
touching  the  waves  into  enormous  liquid 
emeralds,  turning  the  smoke  into  clouds 
of  white  fire,  or  lighting  up  the  Cordillcran 
peaks  two  miles  away.  For  the  lofty  coast 
is  nearly  alwa>s  in  sight  on  a  cruise  be- 


degree  is  of  "kidding"  and  skylarking 
—  whether  it  be  the  boat's  crew  ashore 
who,  asked  to  teach  the  natives  our 
national  hymn,  solemnly  sing  "Nix  on 
the  Glow-worm,  Lena,"  while  the  "Spig- 
goties"  stand  uncovered;  or  the  wheels- 
man of  the  pinnace  who.  bringing  a  dark- 
skinned,  "plug"-hatted  cabinet  minister 
aboard,  when  the  gun-salute  begins  and 
the  minister  stands  up  in  the  boat,  wick- 
edly lies  to  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  while 
the  captain  of  marines  has  the  band  play 
the  "Oceana  Roll." 

[Nfxt  month  Mr.  HaUwill  eoiilinue  bis 
account  of  Secretary  Knox's  visit  to  Central 
America. — The  Editors.] 
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FORTY-THREE  years  ago,  when 
this  country  was  trying  to  adr 
vance  from  the  shadow  of  Civil 
War,  there  came  hither  from 
Hamburg  a  German  youth, 
Hermann  Sielcken.  His  fortune  was  all 
before  him.  He  got  a  job  as  a  clerk 
in  a  Western  railroad  office.  He  clerked 
it  again  in  San  Francisco.  He  experi- 
enced hardship  and  adventure  on  the 
sheep  ranges.  Then,  with  his  fortune  still 
to  seek,  he  came  to  New  York.  In  1876 
he  made  his  first  trip  to  South  America. 
Subsequent  trips  were  tinctured  with  ex- 
citement —  shipwreck  and  the  dangers  of 
travel  through  the  wilderness.  It  all 
required  a  cenain  amount  of  courage. 

The  purpose  of  these  trips  was  not 
adventure  but  trade.  Hermann  Sielcken 
began  them  as  traveling  salesman  for  an 


old  and  reputable  firm  of  merchants, 
Henry  Grossman  &  Bro.  They  dealt  in 
hardware  mostly  and  Hermann  Sielcken 
disposed  of  it,  from  hammers  to  bridges,  so 
successfully  in  South  America  that  he  was 
soon  taken  into  partnership.  He  had  a 
business  head,  superb  tact,  and  he  acquired 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  Latin  tempera- 
ment. No  one  understands  better  than 
he  the  exigencies  of  South  American  trade. 
So  say  those  that  heard  him  lecture  on 
that  subject  at  Harvard  University,  some 
years  ago. 

Among  other  things  in  South  America, 
Hermann  Sielcken  studied  the  Brazilian 
coffee  crop  carefully.  In  1880  the  firm  erf 
Grossman  &  Sielcken  began  to  enter  the 
New  York  wholesale  coffee  market.  About 
1887.  a  few  firms  led  by  Arbuckte  Bros, 
attempted  to  comer  that  market.    Her- 
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mann  Sictcken  knew  more  about  the  coffee 
crop  than  they  did.  He  flooded  the  New 
York  Coffee  Exchange  with  coffee  till  the 
Arbuckle  combine  had  enough.  Then  he 
kept  on  selling  till  the  market  began  to 
fall,  and  the  Arbuckle  crowd  were  forced 
to  sell  to  save  their  skin.  It  required  a 
great  deal  of  courage,  for  he  almost  broke 
his  own  firm  in  the  process. 

Thereafter  he  was  regarded  on  the 
market  as  "a  g(Hxl  bear."  About  iQoo 
his  firm  was  retained  by  the  so-called 
Sugar  1'rust  to  manage  a  retail  price- 
cutting  coffee  fight  against  Arbuckle  Bros., 
in  retaliation  for  their  activities  in  sugar. 
Amid  all  this  pt-rilnus  speculation  and  keen 
competition  these  rivals  in  business  seem 
to  have  prospea'd  measurably,  for  by 
itjof)  Arbuckle  Bros,  and  Grossman  St 
Sielcken  sIikkI  out  as  the  most  powerful 
coffi-c  traders  in  America,  with  the  latter 
somewhat  in  the  lead. 

Meanwhile,  I  lermann  Sielcken  had  found 
some  of  that  fortune  he  came  to  America 
to  seek.  At  least  he  was  possessed  of  the 
most  K-autiful  estate  in  South  Germany, 
Villa  Maria  Maiden,  near  Baden  Baden. 


Here  he  had  grown  fond  of  resting  beneath 
the  tall  pines  from  Oregon  that  grace  the 
front  of  his  villa  —  gratifying  his  fondness 
for  flowers  by  gazing  down  upon  his  thous- 
ands of  rose  trees  that  stretch  away  toward 
the  edge  of  the  Black  Forest  —  gratifying 
his  fondness  for  children  by  arranging  with 
the  Duchess  of  Baden  for  the  building  of  a 
hospital  for  poor  mothers  —  gratifying  his 
fondness  for  friends  by  showing  them  his 
orchids,  his  pigeons,  his  trout,  and,  most 
prized  of  all,  the  two  coffee  trees  from 
Brazil,  carefully  nurtured  in  his  green- 
houses; or  by  dining  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  them  on  his  garden  terrace,  "as  the 
moon  comes  up  through  the  tall  hemlocks 
of  the  mountains,  while  a  full  military 
band  from  Heidelberg,  adown  the  hillside 
among  the  rose  trees,  mingles  its  refrains 
in  the  dinner  discussions." 

During  the  thirty  years  that  it  had  taken 
Hermann  Sielcken  to  earn  the  right  thus 
to  lay  aside  somewhat  the  cares  of  business, 
a  great  change  in  coffee  conditions  had 
taken  place  down  in  Brazil.  When  he  was 
a  traveling  salesman  there,  the  Brazilians 
raised  less  than  half  the  worid's  coffee. 
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mostly  in  the  state  of  Rio,  almost  none  in 
the  state  of  Sao  Paulo.  Coffee  drinking 
began  to  increase  apace,  especially  in  the 
United  States.  By  1890,  the  wholesale 
price  of  coffee  was  more  than  17  cents  a 
pound,  and  still  only  a  little  more  than  half 
the  world's  supply  came  from  Brazil.  For 
the  next  six  years  her  planters  enjoyed 
an  intoxicating  prosperity.  During  that 
period  nearly  all  the  three  million  in- 
habitants of  the  state  of  S3o  Paulo  "en- 
tirely gave  up  planting  com,  rice,  beans, 
everything  they  needed.  They  bought 
them,  because  coffee  was  so  immensely 
profitable  that  they  put  alt  their  labor  in 
coffee." 

It  takes  from  three  to  five  years  for  a 
new  coffee  tree  to  come  into  bearing,  but 
by  1897  Sao  Paulo's  sudden  rush  into  the 
field  began  to  tell.  That  year  the  whole- 
sale price  of  coffee  was  only  a  trifle  above 
7  cents  a  pound.  It  declined  year  by  year, 
till  between  1901  and  1903  it  hung  around 
S  cents  a  pound.  Hard  times  for  the 
planters  set  in.  The  Sao  Paulo  Govern- 
ment declared  a  tax  on  any  new  coffee 
plantations,  hoping  to  drive  the  inhabi- 
tants back  to  raising  com  and  rice  and 
beans,  but  it  was  a  vain  hope.  They 
mortgaged  their  plantations  and  went  right 
on  raising  larger  coffee  crops  than  all  the 


rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Hard 
times  grew  harder.  Mortgages  began  to 
be  foreclosed  right  and  left.  Plantations 
were  falling  into  foreign  hands.  The  Sao 
Paulo  planters  were  in  ugly  mood,  and 
they  demanded  that  the  state  Govern- 
ment restore  prosperity.  There  was  grave 
danger  of  a  revolution.  In  the  face  of  it, 
the  Government  promised  that  it  would 
itself  buy  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  next 
coffee  crop  at  a  price  above  the  market. 

The  scheme  was  not  new.  In  1890, 
when  the  silver  miners  in  our  own  West 
were  suffering  from  overproduction.  Secre- 
tary Windom  had  suggested  that  our  Gov- 
ernment "help  the  price  of  silver"  by 
buying  it  and  holding  it  in  the  Treasury 
till  there  should  be  a  shortage.  The  idea 
was  laughed  down  in  the  United  States. 
But  in  1906  the  Sao  Paulo  Government  was 
determined  to  try  it  on  coffee.  The  only 
thing  lacking  was  the  ready  cash.  So  the 
Government  appointed  a  special  commis- 
sioner to  find  it. 

He  went  first  to  Paris,  to  the  Roths- 
childs, who  had  been  the  bankers  of  Brazil 
for  sixty  years.  He  was  "flatly  and  at 
once  refused."  So  was  he  by  all  the  other 
bankers  of  Europe.  Then  the  Com- 
missioner bethought  him  of  the  coffee 
merchants.    Who  of  them  all  could  under- 
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Stand  conditions  in  Brazil  so  well  as  Her- 
mann Sielcken?  —  and  he  was  conveniently 
resting  at  his  place  near  Baden  Baden. 
Thither  the  Commissioner  repaired  in 
August.  1906,  and  explained  the  situation. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  us  to  do?" 
asked  Hermann  Sielcken. 

"We  want  you  to  finance  for  us  five  to 
eight  itiiUion  bags  of  coffee."  said  the 
Commissioner,  blandly. 

Here  was  an  adventure.  Here  was  a 
proposition  to  lift  bodily  out  of  the  market 
half  as  much  coffee  as  the  world's  total 
production  had  averaged  for  the  ten  pre- 
ceding >ears  when  prices  had  been  so  low. 
Presumably,  if  this  were  done,  prices  would 
be  doubted.  But  Hermann  Sielcken  shook 
his  head. 

"No."  he  said,  "there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  for  it,  not  the  slightest."  And  he 
pointed  out  that  there  would  be  "no 
financial  assistance  coming  from  any- 
where" if  the  Sao  I'aulo  planters  kept  on 
raising  such  ridiculously  large  crops  of 
coffee. 

The  Commissioner  assured  him  that  the 
prospect  was  for  smaller  crops  in  future. 
Hermann  Sielcken  was  not  so  sure  about 
t. 

■'At  a  price  low  enough — ,"  he  mused. 
"  I  might  be  able  to  raise  funds  to  pay  80 
per  cent,  on  a  value  of  7  cents  a  pound  " 


The  Commissioner  was  dismayed.  His 
Government  had  already  promised  to  lake 
coffee  from  the  planters  at  about  a  cent 
a  pound  above  the  market,  and  the  market 
then  sto<xJ  at  neart>  8  cents.  The  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  dig  to  make  up  the 
difference.  Hermann  Sielcken's  terms  were 
the  best  that  could  be  got,  however,  and 
the  Commissioner  accepted  them. 

Thus  was  launched  the  famous  "Valori- 
zation Coffee  Plan."  From  that  time  fonh 
Hermann  Sielcken's  pari  in  it  became  "a 
very  active  one."  He  approached  a  few 
large  coffee  merchants,  Arbuckle  Bros., 
his  former  business  rivals,  were  the  first 
to  join  him  in  this  new  kind  of  speculation. 
Two  or  three  other  firms  followed.  "We 
are  going  to  finance  it  downward,"  Her- 
mann Sielcken  told  them.  He  explained 
that  if  the  Brazilians  knew  they  could 
get  enough  money  to  bu\  six  or  eight  mil- 
lion bags  of  coffee  there  would  be  no  hold- 
ing them,  and  that  the  merchants  would 
simply  be  lending  money  to  have  the 
market  put  up  suddenly  on  themselves. 

So  Hermann  Sielcken  drew  up  a  con- 
tract. In  il  the  merchants  agreed  to 
advance  80  per  cent,  of  the  sum  required 
to  buy  two  million  bags  of  coffee  at  7  cents 
a  pound.  If  the  market  went  above  7 
cents  the  Government  was  to  make  no 
purchases.    If  it  fell  below  7  cents  Ust 
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Government  was  to  make  good  the  dif- 
ference to  the  merchants  by  cable.  The 
Government  further  agreed  not  to  buy  in 
any  event  more  than  500,000  bags  of  cof- 
fee per  month  from  October  i,  1906,  to 
February  1,  1907,  the  principal  crop  season. 
Before  that  season  was  well  advanced 
the  unexpected  was  happening.  The  Bra- 
zilians were  harvesting  the  biggest  coffee 
crop  in  The  world's  history.  The  market 
quickly  dropped  below  7  cents  and  went 
on  falling.  By  the  end  of  January,  1907, 
the  Sao  Paulo  Government  had  purchased 


Baden  Baden  that  there  was  "not  the 
slightest  chance  for  it,"  Hermann  Sielcken, 
with  th6  aid  of  some  forty  merchants,  had 
financed  for  Sao  Pauto  the  purchase  of 
8,357,500  bags  of  coffee. 

But  Sao  Paulo  wasn't  satisfied.  During 
this  first  year  of  "Valorization,"  the  Bra- 
zilian cofiee  crop  had  run  to  almost  20 
million  bags.  Those  planters  who  had 
been  able  to  sell  to  the  Government  had 
received  about  a  cent  a  pound  above  the 
market,  but  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay 
half  of  that  back  in  the  form  of  an  export 
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the  2,000,000  bags  of  coffee.  But  that 
was  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  the 
tjovernment  was  clamoring  for  more  money 
with  which  to  stem  the  tide. 

Hermann  Sielcken  and  the  merchants 
with  him  saw  the  wisdom  of  that.  If  the 
tide  were  not  stemmed,  it  would  spread 
abroad  in  the  world  so  much  coffee  that 
the  two  million  bags,  the  security  of  the 
merchants,  would  be  worthless.  Hermann 
Sielcken  became  very  active,  and  "all 
over  France  and  Germany  and  Belgium 
brought  in  every  one  who  could  help  carry 
the  load."  And  in  little  more  than  a  year 
since  he  had  told  the  Commissioner  at 


tax  on  coffee  to  enable  the  Government  to 
carry  its  loans.  Toward  the  end  of  1907, 
although  S3o  Paulo  had  lifted  half  the 
world's  visible  supply  of  coffee,  the  market 
stood  only  a  trifle  above  6  cents  a  pound. 
That  was  not  at  all  the  Brazilian  planter's 
idea  of  prosperity. 

Things  grew  no  better  during  1908. 
Although  the  next  coffee  crop  turned  out 
much  smaller,  the  world's  supply  -wzs  still 
so  far  in  excess  of  the  demand  that  the 
market  remained  down.  The  Sao  Paulo 
planters  continued  grumblingly  to  pay 
the  export  tax,  but  that  all  went  as  in- 
terest to  the  merchants.    The  Govern- 
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ment  of  Sao  Paulo  had  spent  not  only  the 
merchants'  money  but  also  all  its  own 
funds  on  Valorization,  and  was  rapidly 
going  bankrupt.  In  desperation  it  sold, 
sub  rosa,  1,300,000  bags  of  the  coffee  that 
was  the  merchants'  security. 

The  merchants  began  to  have  misgiv- 
ings. There  was  not  the  slightest  pros- 
pect of  Sao  Paulo's  being  able  to  pay  off 
their  loans.  If  it  came  to  throwing  the 
purchased  coffee  on  the  low  market,  their 
securities  would  go  for  a  mere  song.  Where 
was  the  profitable  speculation  into  which 
Hermann  Sielcken  had  led  them?  They 
made  it  plain  that  they  didn't  want  to 
help  carry  the  loan  any  longer.  There 
were  signs  of  mutiny  aboard  the  good  ship 
Valor ixaiion  in  1908. 

GETTING   THE    ROTHSCHILDS    IN 

It  was  a  year  of  especial  activity  for 
Hermann  Sielcken.  He  went  straight  to 
the  Rothschilds  and  proved  to  them  what 
a  profitable  speculation  it  would  be  if 
only  they  and  a  few  big  bankers  would  take 
the  places  of  the  merchants  in  the  Valoriza- 
tion Coffee  Plan.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  still  remained  more  than  7  million 
bags  of  coffee  as  security  after  the  surrep- 
titious sales  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Government. 
Valued  at  6}  cents  a  pound,  the  market 
price  at  that  time,  it  would  more  than  pay 
off  the  loans  which  stood  against  it.  None 
of  the  merchants  had  advanced  more  than 
five  and  six  tenths  cents  a  pound  on  it,  most 
of  them  much  less;  on  a  great  deal  of  it  only 
4  cents  a  pound  had  been  advanced.  Of 
course,  the  coffee  would  not  bring  6J  cents 
if  thrown  on  the  market  now.  But  if  it 
could  be  hekl,  it  could  be  gradually  and 
profitably  disposed  of  during  a  period  of, 
say,  ten  years  —  especially  if  something 
could  really  be  done  meanwhile  to  help 
the  price  of  coffee 

The  Rothschilds  had  some  suggestions; 
they  knew  Brazil.  They  replied  that  such 
a  loan  could  not  be  considered  unless  the 
coffee  as  security  for  it  be  shipped  from 
Brazil  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  bankers 
for  safe-keeping  and  subsequent  disposal. 
That  would  involve  carrying  charges,  costs 
of  management,  etc.,  etc.  Then  there 
would  be  neariy  $4,000,000  in  interest  to 
pay  the  first  year.    The  present  export 


tax  on  coffee  in  Sao  Paulo,  less  than  one 
half  a  cent  a  pound,  was  too  low  Sao 
Paulo  must  about  double  it. 

But,  Hermann  Sielcken  pointed  out, 
taxes  are  just  what  the  planters  were  ob- 
jecting to  down  there. 

Then,  the  Rothschilds  felt,  they  must 
be  taught  how  to  get  rid  of  taxes.  They 
are  growing  at  present  85  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  coffee.  If,  instead  of  constantly 
offering  more  coffee  than  was  wanted,  the>' 
saw  to  it  that  the  world  got  somewhat 
less  than  it  needed,  other  nations  would 
pay  all  the  taxes  on  coffee.  The  Federal 
Government  of  Brazil  should  interest  itself 
in  this  matter.  It  collected  a  tax  on  coffee, 
called  the  pouia,  9  per  cent. -of  the  market 
price  in  Brazilian  ports.  By  doing  some- 
thing to  help  the  price  of  coffee,  Brazil 
would  relieve  her  citizens  of  that  burden 
and  increase  her  own  revenues  at  the  same 
time.  Let  her  pass  a  national  law  imposing 
a  heavy  penalty  on  any  one  that  planted 
a  new  coffee  tree  in  Brazil,  and  let  it  be 
made  effective  by  the  appointment  of 
Federal  inspectors  to  go  strictly  about  the 
country  and  tear  up  any  new  trees.  The 
result  would  take  a  little  time,  of  course. 
But  meanwhile  Sao  Paulo  could  do  some- 
thing at  once  to  help  the  price  of  coffee. 
The  state  Government  could  guarantee  that 
not  more  than  9  million  bags  of  her  next 
coffee  crop  should  be  exported,  nor  more 
than  10  million  of  any  succeeding  crop. 

Mr.  Sielcken  thought  that  these  condi- 
tions would  be  agreed  to,  because  the 
Government  was  in  such  a  bad  way  down  in 
Brazil  that  they  would  do  almost  anything. 

Well,  then,  if  Sao  Paulo  would  issue 
bonds,  and  if  the  Federal  Government  of 
Brazil  would  guarantee  them,  the  Roths- 
childs would  take  a  portion,  provided  other 
bankers  would  take  the  rest. 

Hermann  Sielcken  hurried  around  to 
other  bankers.  In  December,  1908,  every- 
thing was  settled.  The  Sao  Paulo  Govern- 
ment got  $75,000,000,  promptly  paid  off 
the  original  loans  of  the  merchants,  and 
had  a  tidy  little  sum  left  to  go  on  with. 

UNDER   NEW  MANAGEMEIQT 

So  the  coffee  merchants  were  eliminated 
from  Valorization  —  all  but  Hermann 
Sielcken.    When  the  six  bankers  closed 
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the  deal,  they  each  appointed  a  represen- 
tative, who,  with  one  from  the  Sao 
Paulo  Government,  comprised  a  commit- 
tee charged  with  the  future  management 
of  the  affair.  On  this  committee  the  only 
American  was  Hermann  Sielcken,  repre- 
senting the  American  underwnters  of  the 
loan,  a  minor  interest  of  but  Jio,ooo,ooo. 
Thus  completely  refitted,  Valoriiaiion 
put  to  sea  again  to  sail  in  shoal  waters  no 
more.  And  Hermann  Sielcken's  part  in  it 
remained  a  very  active  function  on  the 
Bankers'  Committee.  The  future  of  Val- 
orization depended  upon  being  able  to 
dispose  favorably  of  the  Valorization 
coffee.  Such  of  it  as  might  be  allotted 
to  America  was  to  be  disposed  of  under 
the  sole  management  of  Hermann  Siel- 
cken. America  drinks  more  than  half  of 
the  world's  coffee.  The  price  of  a  com- 
modity is  fixed  by  the  world's  best  market 
for  it,  and  the  price  of  coffee"  in  Havre, 
Hamburg,  Lx)ndon,  and  even  in  Brazil 
follows  closely  the  price  on  the  New  York 
Exchange.  To  offer  any  considerable 
quantity  of  coffee  on  that  Exchange  would 
naturally  cause  the  market  to  break  all 
over  the  world,  and  that  would  be  bad  for 
Valorization.  Hermann  Sielcken's  task  was 
a  delicate  one. 

THE    STEADY    RISE    IN    PRICE 

No  sooner  had  the  Bankers*  Committee 
taken  hold  of  Valorization  than  the  price 
of  coffee  on  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange 
began  to  go  up.  It  was  6\  cents  all 
through  December.  1908,  when  the  deal 
was  closed.  By  the  middle  of  January. 
iQOQ,  it  had  jumped  to  7  cents;  by  the  end 
of  February  it  was  8  cents  —  although  a 
larger  crop  than  the  preceding  year  was 
being  harvested  down  in  Brazil.  Sao 
Paulo  was  worried  about  restricting  ex- 
ports, and  proposed  instead  that  she  should 
make  assurance  sure  by  collecting  a  tenth 
of  her  coffee  crop  every  year  and  dumping 
it  into  the  sea.  This  the  Bankers*  Com- 
mittee solemnly  approved.  A  similar 
mtention  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  long 
ago  had  been  branded  by  Adam  Smith  in 
his  "Wealth  of  Nations"  as  "a  savage 
policy."  Ihe  press  of  the  world  so 
branded  this,  and  it  was  abandoned. 
Nevertheless,  the  price  of  coffee  on  the 


New  York  Coffee  Exchange  ruled  higher 
for  1909.  and  the  Bankers'  Committee 
offered  for  sale  500,000  bags  of  Valoriza- 
tion coffee,  half  of  which  was  sold  by  Her- 
mann Sielcken  in  New  York. 

The  year  1910  opened  in  the  midst  of  a 
season  when  a  still  larger  coffee  crop  was 
being  harvested  in  Brazil,  and  yet  the 
market  on  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange 
stood  at  8f  cents.  Again  the  annual 
sale  of  the  Bankers'  Committee  was  an- 
nounced, 600,000  bags,  half  of  which  were 
disposed  of  in  New  York  by  Hermann 
Sielcken.  Then  in  the  middle  of  May  he 
sailed  for  Europe  and  repaired  to  his 
country  estate  at  Baden  Baden. 

He  was  no  more  than  comfortably  settled 
there  than  the  price  of  coffee  on  the  New 
York  Coffee  Exchange  began  to  jump  up, 
till  on  the  last  day  of  1910  it  stood  at  13} 
cents.  It  had  stood  at  6 J  cents  in  Decem- 
ber, 1908,  when  the  bankers  agreed  to 
come  into  Valorization.  Here  was  a  rise 
of  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  two  years  — 
a  rise  of  60  per  cent,  in  six  months. 

During  those  six  months,  Hermann 
Sielcken,  though  at  his  country  seat  in 
Germany,  was  active.  Early  in  191 1 ,  when 
the  coffee  market  stood  well  above  13 
cents,  Hermann  Sielcken  made  a  flying 
trip  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Bankers' 
Committee  in  Paris.  There  it  was  decided 
that  they  would  sell  double  the  usual 
quantity  of  coffee  that  year,  1,200,000 
bags.  Word  came  by  cable  that  600,000 
bags  had  been  sold  by  Hermann  Sielcken 
in  New  York.  And  we  have  his  own  word 
for  it  that  those  sales  of  191 1  cleaned  up 
$2 5.000,000," or  one  third  of  the  loan  from 
less  than  one  sixth  of  the  coffee." 

Evidently  Valorization  coffee  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bankers'  Committee  had 
become  gilt  edge  security.  But  how? 
During  the  five  crop  years  since  the  "  Plan  " 
was  launched  on  the  heights  above  Baden, 
neari>'  go.ooo.ooo  bags  of  coffee  had  been 
raised  in  the  worid.  The  Bankers'  Com- 
mittee still  held  s.  100,000  bags  of  this.  At 
the  highest  estimate,  consumption  had 
exceeded  production  by  only  5,200,000 
bags.  Here  was  a  shortage  of  only  a  little 
more  than  10  per  cent,  in  supply  as  against 
demand,  so  far  as  crops  go.  Yet  there  had 
been  a  rise  of  more  than  too  per  cent  in 
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two  years  in  the  price  of  coffee  on  the  New 
York  Coffee  Exchange. 

On  public  exchanges,  commodities  like 
coffee  are  dealt  in,  to  a  great  extent,  "on 
option,"  that  is,  for  future  delivery.  On 
the  exchange  the  relations  of  traders  are 
interlaced  with  obligations  to  buy  and 
sell  coffee  at  some  later  time.  Many  of 
these  obligations  may  be  discharged  with- 
out the  actual  passage  of  coffee  from  hand 
to  hand,  but  when  the  buyer  demands  it 
the  seller  must  produce  the  goods.  Mer- 
chants may  provide  against  such  con- 
tingencies by  carrying  a  considerable  stock 
of  coffee,  but,  as  that  requires  capital,  it 
is  more  common  to  buy  an  option  every 
time  you  sell  one.  To  fail  in  a  delivery 
means  exclusion  from  the  exchange.  When 
coffee  is  plentiful  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  making  deliveries  on  the  exchange. 
When  coffee  is  scarce,  the  necessity  of 
merchants  to  obtain  it  for  the  purpose  of 
making  delivery  causes  the  price  to  rise 
on  the  exchange.  Thus,  upon  the  mer- 
chant's ability  to  deliver  coffee  on  the 
New  York  Coffee  Exchange  depends  the 
price  of  coffee  in  the  world. 

NO  COFFEE  ON  THE   PUBLIC  EXCHANGES 

That  explains  why  the  Bankers'  Com- 
mittee from  the  beginning  refused  abso- 
lutely to  sell  Valorization  coffee  on  the 
public  exchanges  of  the  world.  In  Europe 
they  put  it  up  at  auction,  and  when  it 
didn't  go,  it  was  bought  in  for  them.  In 
America,  they  announced  in  a  printed 
circular  that  Valorization  coffee  would  be 
sold  only  on  condition  that  the  purchaser 
would  not  deliver  it  on  the  New  York 
Coffee  Exchange. 

Delicate  indeed  was  Hermann  Sielcken's 
task  in  selling  coffee  thus  at  New  York. 
He  took  no  chances.  At  the  first  official 
offerings  of  Valorization  coffee,  many  old- 
fashioned  merchants,  with  certified  check 
in  hand,  came  to  Hermann  Sielcken's 
office  to  buy.  They  were  told  that  they 
could  not  have  any.  They  might  use  it 
in  a  speculative  way  on  the  Exchange. 
Valorizatk)n  coffee  must  go  as  directly  as 
possible  to  the  consumer. 

The  merchants  were  puzzled  by  this 
idea,  and  they  were  surprised  during  the 
latter  half  of  1910  to  find  that  the  klea 


had  a  still  broader  application.  That  was 
the  period  when  the  price  of  coffee  on  the 
New  York  Coffee  Exchange  rose  suddenly 
60  per  cent.  Arbuckle  Bros,  were  buying 
heavily  as  if  they  would  corner  the  market. 
There  were  no  "good  bears"  now  to  inter- 
fere. Hermann  Sielcken  was  resting  at 
his  villa  at  Baden  Baden. 

FORCING   THE   MARKET   UP 

The  merchants  waited  till  the  time 
should  come  for  Arbuckle  Bros,  to  sell. 
It  never  came  on  the  New  York  Coffee 
Exchange.  The  merchants  wondered  how 
Arbuckle  Bros,  could  keep  on  buying  in- 
definitely. Then  it  was  discovered  that 
they  were  selling  coffee  at  the  same  time. 
They  had  adopted  the  Valorization  method 
of  private  sale,  and  they  exacted  of  the 
buyer  a  written  contract  that  he  would  not 
deliver  the  coffee  on  the  New  York  Coffee 
Exchange,  nor  resell  it  to  any  one  that 
would  so  deliver  it. 

One  concern  that  thus  bought  a  lot  of 
coffee  from  Arbuckle  Bros.,  resold  it  to 
some  merchants  who  held  to  the  old- 
fashioned  theory  that  one  may  do  what 
he  likes  with  his  own.  When  these  mer- 
chants attempted  to  deliver  this  coffee 
on  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange,  they 
found  that  their  coffee  was  still  in  the 
Arbuckle  warehouse.  Arbuckle  Bros,  re- 
fused to  relinquish  it.  They  pointed  to 
the  original  agreement.  Then  the  mer- 
chants that  had  bought  and  paid  for  this 
coffee  appealed  to  the  New  York  Coffee 
Exchange.  An  investigating  committee 
was  appointed.  When  the  committee 
assembled  to  hear  the  complaint,  there 
was  none  to  hear.  The  aggrieved  mer- 
chants had  withdrawn  it. 

But  the  committee  investigated.  Before 
them  the  manager  of  Arbuckle  Bros', 
coffee  department  frankly  testified  that 
not  only  his  firm  but  several  others  were 
in  the  habit  of  selling  coffee  on  condition 
that  it  should  not  be  delivered  on  the 
Exchange.  He  seemed  anxious  to  show 
that  it  was  a  trade  custom  to  keep  coffee 
off  the  Exchange.  But  the  New  York 
Coffee  Exchange,  the  coffee  market  of 
America  —  where  the  price  of  coffee  is 
determined  for  the  entire  world  —  did  not 
seem  to  feel  itself  discriminated   against. 
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although  a  majority  of  the  coffee  merchants 
of  America  were  badly  in  need  of  coffee. 
The  Exchange  laid  the  report  of  its  com- 
mittee on  the  table,  where,  perhaps,  it 
still  awaits  future  students  of  speculation.. 

SELLING   ALL   AROUND   A   CIRCLE 

Again  a  Southern  firm  was  offered  a  lot 
of  coffee  by  Arbuckle  Bros,  at  a  price 
slightly  below  the  market.  These  con- 
venient sales  of  theirs  have  been  made 
chiefly  in  the  West  and  South  where  the 
purchaser  can  be  trusted  to  keep  away 
from  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange  and 
put  the  coffee  "directly  into  consumption." 
But  this  Southern  firm  secretly  sold  the 
coffee  to  a  New  York  wholesaler,  who 
gleefully  paid  them  an  advance  and  then 
delivered  the  coffee  on  the  New  York 
Coffee  Exchange  at  a  further  advance  — 
to  Arbuckle  Bros.  Obviously  you  cannot 
keep  the  price  up  on  an  exchange  by  buy- 
ing everything  in  sight  if  you  are  made  to 
swallow  again  at  a  higher  price  coffee  you 
thought  you  had  disposed  of  at  private  sale. 

Thus  the  new  method  of  "selling  coffee 
with  a  string  to  it"  had  its  little  difTiculties. 
It  even  had  its  dangers.  Some  people 
tried  the  same  scheme,  about  this  time,  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  The 
Department  of  Justice  swooped  down  on 
them  and  indicted  nine  American  citizens 
for  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 
began  trying  to  put  them  in  jail. 

Shortly  after  the  Valorization  sales  of 
i()ii  had  cleaned  up  $25,000,000,  the 
Bankers*  G)mmittee  suddenly  announced 
that  the  restriction  as  to  the  delivery  of 
Valorization  coffee  on  the  New  York 
Coffee  Exchange  was  removed.  Arbuckle 
Bros,  made  no  more  written  contracts  at 
their  private  sales,  ^'et,  during  the  latter 
half  of  191 1 ,  the  price  of  coffee  on  the  New 
York  Q)ffee  Exchange  began  to  jump  up 
again,  with  Arbuckle  Bros,  again  buying 
everything  in  sight.  In  November,  iqii, 
the  market  almost  touched  16  cents  a 
pound. 

In  that  month  Hermann  Sielcken  made 
a  visit  to  America.  "  I  do  not  own  a  bag 
of  coffee."  he  said;  "and  I  believe  Arbuckle 
has  the  onlv  substantial  stock  of  coffee 
now  in  existence  outside  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil."     Yet  neither  from  Ar- 


buckle Bros,  nor  from  Hermann  Sielcken 
could  anybody  buy  any  coffee  to  de- 
liver on  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange. 
The  following  January,  Hermann  Sielcken 
sailed  away  again,  for  London,  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bankers'  Com- 
mittee. Shortly  thereafter  came  the  cable 
announcement  that  700,000  bags  of  Val- 
orization coffee  had  been  sold  this  year, 
400,000  of  them  in  New  York. 

loVo   OF   A   CENT  A   CUP 

Thus  a  total  of  3,000,000  bags  of  Valor- 
ization coffee  has  gone  "directly  into  con- 
sumption" in  three  years.  For  the  past 
two  years  Arbuckle  Bros,  have  bought 
most  of  the  coffee  offered  on  the  New  York 
Coffee  Exchange,  and  what  they  have  sold 
of  it  at  private  sale  has  also  gone  directly 
into  consumption.  And  yet  during  191 1 
Americans  have  had  to  pay  25  cents  a  pound 
retail  for  the  cheapest  coffee  fit  to  drink  — 
which  cost  1 5  cents  a  pound  in  1910.  That 
is  an  advance  of  only  jftiv  of  a  cent  a  cup 
on  the  coffee  drunk  in  America.  But  it 
cleaned  up  last  year  more  than  $100,000,000 
from  American  breakfast  tables. 

And  this  has  been  accomplished  because 
the  Valorization  restrictions  on  coffee 
trees  and  on  coffee  exports  down  in  Brazil, 
plus  the  Valorization  method  of  private 
sale  up  in  New  York,  have  compelled  the 
American  coffee  merchants  to  stand  and 
deliver  all  their  surplus  stocks  of  coffee 
upon  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange. 

Those  merchants  cannot  replace  those 
stocks;  they  have  to  buy  now  from  hand 
to  mouth  at  whatever  price  the  Exchange 
affords.  1  hey  find  that  in  two  years  their 
cost  of  doing  business  has  been  doubled. 
They  are  daring  each  other  to  pass  it  all  on 
to  the  breakfast  table  by  adding  another  10 
cents  a  pound  to  the  retail  price  of  coffee 
as  "the  only  means  of  rousing  public 
opinion."  If  they  do  this  an  additional 
$200,000,000  will  be  cleaned  up  from  the 
American  breakfast  table  this  year.  Then 
the  net  result  of  Valorization  will  be 
entirely  "up  to"  the  consumer. 

Sl0O,OOO.000    IN    PROFITS 

The  good  ship  k'alari^ation  will  make 
port  in  1912.  She  was  chartered  in  1908 
for  a  cruise  of  ten  years.    She  has  accom- 
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plished  it  in  little  more  than  three.  In 
that  time  she  has  picked  up  not  only  all 
of  the  $75,000,000  advanced  by  the 
bankers,  but  about  $10,000,000  or  more 
necessary  to  retire  the  Sao  Paulo  bonds  at 
par;  also  another  odd  $10,000,000  to  pay 
interest  on  the  bonds;  also  all  carrying 
charges  on  the  purchased  coffee  and  all 
salaries  and  expenses  of  management  by 
the  Bankers'  Committee.  In  this  brief 
adventure  Valorization  has  quietly  gath- 
ered from  the  American  breakfast  table 
half  the  export  tax  on  coffee,  imposed  in 
Brazil  to  make  possible  a  loan  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  put  up  the  price  of  coffee 
on  the  world.  From  the  same  American 
breakfast  table  Valorization  has  gathered 
half  the  pouia,  the  federal  tax  on  coffee 
in  Brazil,  from  which  the  Government 
buys  battleships  and  pays  for  campaigns 
in  tea-drinking  countries  —  especially  Eng- 
land— to  increase  the  use  of  coffee,  while  in 
Brazil  everything  is  being  done  to  decrease 
production  and  exports. 


To  the  Brazilian  planter.  Valorization 
brings,  at  present  market  prices,  a  profit 
of  nearly  200  per  cent,  on  his  coffee  crop, 
over  and  above  all  costs  of  production, 
taxes,  exchange,  and  transportation  from 
the  interior  of  Brazil  to  the  coffee  ports  of 
the  world. 

Above  all,  Valoriiaiion  has  now,  safely 
stowed  away  between  decks,  4,400,000 
bags  of  coffee,  which,  if  the  present  market 
is  maintained,  and  the  stock  is  carefully 
sold  away  from  the  exchanges,  is  worth, 
to  be  exact  —  at  14^  cents  a  pound  (to- 
day's quotation  on  the  New  York  Coffee 
Exchange)  just  $8,485,400,000. 

Will  the  good  ship  put  to  sea  again, 
either  under  her  old  name  or  with  a  fresh 
coat  of  paint,  and  will  the  American  break- 
fast table  continue  to  furnish  half  the 
expenses  of  the  argosy? 

Ask  our  fellow  citizen.  Captain  Sielcken, 
as,  on  his  garden  terrace  on  the  heights 
above  Baden,  he  rests  from  the  stormy  seas 
of  speculation. 


FORECLOSING  THE  MORTGAGE 

ON  WAR 

BECAUSE     IT    DOES     NOT     PAY,   AND   HENCE  THE   ROTHSCHILDS,   WHO   HAVE  THE 

NATIONS   IN    PAWN,   WILL  NOT   LET  THEM    FIGHT 

BY 

nAyij^<;TARR  Jordan. 

(rmmmT  or  ulamd  staniobo,  jl,  mnvsuiTy,  amd  obmm  oirsctok  of  the  wcmlio  race  rouNDATioM) 


WAR  is  dying.  It  dies 
because  it  cannot  pay 
its  way.  It  dies  be- 
cause, through  the 
spread  of  education 
and  the  demands  of  commerce,  no 
part  of  the  civilized  world  can  be  suffered 
to  engage  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
any  other  part.  The  nations  are  no  longer 
separate  entities,  but  each  is  a  part  in  a 
unified  whole  to  which  international  war 
is  mischievous  and  hateful. 

In  his  clever  poem,  "The  Peace  of 
Dives,''  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  tells  us  the 
story  of  the  passing  of  war.    It  seems  tha^ 


Dives,  wicked,  rich,  and  in  Torment, 
asked  for  release,  offering  in  exchange  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world.  So  he  went  out 
among  the  nations  selling  "sea-power" 
and  land-power,  and  "the  dry  decreeing 
blade."  The  nations  bought  freely,  pledg- 
ing the  future  for  all  sorts  of  weapons, 
but  were  so  tied  up  at  last  in  the  bonds  of 
debt  that  none  of  them  could  fight.  Thus 
Dives  brought  peace  to  the  world,  and  such 
peace  we  have  with  us  to-day. 

We  understand,  of  course,  that  Kipling's 
story  is  but  a  parable.  The  rich  man  was 
not  wicked,  but  sturdy,  honest,  and  long- 
headed.   His  name  was  not  Dives,  aiid 
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he  was  not  in  Torment.  He  lived  in  a 
narrow,  seven-story,  high-gabled  house  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  ,  From  the  swing- 
ing red  shield  of  his  pawnbroker's  shop  he 
got  the  name  of  "Rothschild,"  and  the 
stor>'  of  his  rise  to  power  and  that  of  his 
successors  is  the  story  of  the  passing  of  war. 

It  was  a  strange  period  in  which  he 
lived,  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  that  period  we  have  the  effective  rise 
of  popular  government.  With  this  came 
peace  within  the  nations,  the  extension  of 
education,  the  rise  of  science  and  of  its 
double,  mechanical  invention,  and  the 
great  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  people. 

When  representative  government  was 
established,  a  nation  as  such  could  borrow 
money.  Kings  had  been  poor  pay.  The 
pledges  of  parliaments,  however,  were 
safe  investments.  The  chief  business  of 
nations  was  still  war,  and  diplomacy  was  its 
handmaid.  By  means  of  secret  deals, 
artificial  friendships,  and  artificial  enmi- 
ties, diplomacy  could  spy  out  the  land. 
It  could  find  places  where  war  would  be 
safe  and  profitable  and  it  could  find  pre- 
texts to  begin  war  with  good  grace.  Wars 
have  been  rarel>'  fought  for  causes.  Mostly 
diplomacy   has  offered  only  pretexts. 

"the  unseen  empire  of  finance" 

Meanwhile  science  made  war  more 
and  more  effective  and  vastly  more  costly. 
Warships  changed  from  wooden  tubs 
costing  perhaps  Si 2,000  to  gigantic  float- 
ing fortresses  worth  812,000,000,  with  all 
else  in  proportion.  The  people  could  not 
pay  for  these  things,  and  ran  into  debt 
for  them,  Fngland  first,  and  after  her  all 
the  other  nations,  each  in  its  degree. 
Here  was  Dives's  opportunity.  The  great 
house  of  Rothschild,  its  five  branches 
knowing  no  country,  was  prepared  to  take 
a  nation  into  pawn,  all  for  a  moderate  per- 
centage, "absorbing"  its  bonds  and  plac- 
ing them  where  they  would  "do  the 
most  g(HKi.'*  Allied  with  this  house  as 
partners  or  as  rivals  in  the  same  business 
of  giant  "pawnbroking."  were  a  dozen 
other  similar  establishments,  and  little 
by  little,  into  the  hands  of  this  group  con- 
stituting the  so-called  "Unseen  Empire 
of  Finance,"  fell  the  control  of  Europe. 

1  o  control  a  railway  it  is  not  necessary 


to  own  it,  only  to  administer  its  debts. 
The  same  is  true  of  nations.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  in  all  matters  of  war, 
peace,  and  finance,  the  international 
bankers  had  the  last  word.  At  first,  the 
control  was  more  or  less  a  matter  of 
dominating  personality,  but  in  time, 
with  the  vast  increase  in  the  complexity 
of  business  ramificatk)ns,  it  has  naturally 
become  more  and  more  impersonal  and 
automatic.  Lord  Rosebery  has  said  that 
"Royalty  is  no  longer  a  political  but  a 
social  function."  This  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  will  of  no  individual  is 
now  supreme  as  opposed  to  the  common 
interests  of  the  people.  With  the  economic 
growth  of  the  last  thirty  years  has  come 
a  parallel  change  in  financial  domination. 

NO  MORE    EUROPEAN   WARS 

As  war  is  now  mainly  a  matter  of  finance, 
armies  and  navies  being  mere  incidents 
as  compared  with  financial  reserves,  the 
bankers  still  have  the  last  word.  No 
international  struggle,  accident  aside,  can 
break  out  until  they  give  the  signal.  In 
our  belief,  whatever  the  apparent  provo- 
cation of  noisy  speech  or  hectoring  diplo- 
macy, we  shall  never  see  another  war 
among  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 
There  is  too  much  at  stake.  War  is  a 
disturbance  of  all  normal  relations.  It 
is  a  sort  of  world  sickness,  local  in  its 
inception,  but  likely  to  spread  to  other 
parts  of  the  social  organism.  A  great 
war  is  a  great  defeat.  It  means  ruin  to  the 
victor  as  well  as  to  the  loser.  Under 
present  conditions  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  victory,  and  neutrals  must  share 
with  the  others  in  the  settlement  of  loss. 

Banking,  according  to  Norman  Angell,  is 
"providing  the  economic  and  social  organ- 
ism with  sensory  nerves,  b>'  which  damage 
to  any  part,  or  to  any  function,  can  be 
felt  and.  thanks  to  such  feeling,  avoided." 
The  influence  of  sound  banking  is  there- 
fore everywhere  and  automatically  op- 
posed to  war.  To  the  modem  banker, 
as  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  "there  never 
was  a  good  war  nor  a  bad  peace." 

THE    ENDLESS  COST  OF   WAR 

In  the  last  hundred  years  every  nation 
has  had  its  statesmen,  representative  of 
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the  people,  ready  to  pledge  all  futures 
for  the  sake  of  present  advantage,  real 
or  apparent.  Especially  have  they  been 
willing  to  go  to  any  lengths  of  debt  or 
taxation  in  the  interest  of  standing  armies 
and  of  naval  greatness.  And  the  net 
result  is  that  the  war  debt  of  the  world 
for  borrowed  money,  practically  all  used 
for  war  purposes,  amounts  to  nearly 
$37,000,000,000.  This  sum  is  expressed 
in  the  ''Endless  Caravan  of  Ciphers," 
which  carries  no  meaning  to  the  average 
taxpayer  until  he  feels  its  pressure  in  the 
rising  cost  of  living  and  in  his  own  diffi- 
culties in  making  both  ends  meet.  The 
interest  charges  of  the  world  on  its  national 
bonded  debt  are  about  $1,500,000,000  a 
year,  and  about  $2,500,000,000  are  ex- 
pended yearly  on  standing  armies  and  on 
battleships.  If  we  were  to  sell  out  the 
entire  holdings  of  the  United  States, 
capitalize  the  returns,  and  put  the  whole 
sum  at  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  it  would 
just  about  keep  up  the  military  expenses 
of  the  world  in  time  of  peace. 

Through  our  attempts  to  keep  war 
going,  after  its  prosecution  had  ceased 
to  be  financially  profitable  to  anybody 
(to  say  nothing  of  moral  or  social  values), 
we  have  carried  civilization  well  toward 
bankruptcy.  **We  have  long  since,"  says 
the  editor  of  Life,  "passed  the  simple  or 
kindergarten  stage  of  living  beyond  our 
means;  we  are  now  engaged  in  living  beyond 
the  means  of  generations  to  come." 

LIVING   BEYOND  THE  MEANS  OF  POSTERITY 

Let  me  illustrate  by  a  suppositious 
example.  A  nation  has,  let  us  say,  an 
income  and  expenditure  of  $100,000,000. 
It  raises  this  sum  by  taxation  of  some  sort 
and  thus  lives  within  its  means.  But 
this  hundred  millions  is  equal  to  the  in- 
terest on  a  much  larger  sum,  $2,500,000,000. 
Let  us  suppose  that  instead  of  paying  a 
hundred  millions  year  by  year  for  expenses, 
we  use  this  as  the  interest  on  a  large 
capital.  By  borrowing  we  have  imme- 
diately at  hand  a  sum  twenty-five  times 
as  great.  The  interest  on  this  sum  is  the 
same  as  the  annual  expense  account.  We 
have  then  borrowed  $2,500,000,000,  pay- 
ing the  interest  charges  of  $100,000,000  a 
year.    While   paying  these   charges   we 


have  the  principal  to  live  on  for  a  genera- 
tion. Half  of  it  will  meet  current  expenses 
for  a  dozen  years.  The  other  half  is  at 
once  available  for  national  purposes,  for 
dockyards,  wharves,  fortresses,  public 
buildings,  and  above  all  for  army  and  navy 
expansion.  Meanwhile  in  our  century 
no  nation  stands  quite  still.  Twelve 
years  of  invention  and  commerce  have 
doubled  the  national  income.  This  gives 
us  another  hundred  million  which  may  be 
capitalized  in  the  same  way,  another 
twenty-five  hundred  million  borrowed. 
And  all  borrowings  become  war  debt, 
because  the  standing  army  and  the  navy 
take  the  lion's  share.  Were  it  not  for  war 
and  war  preparations,  the  other  expenses 
of  government  would  have  been  everywhere 
met  without  permanent  indebtedness. 

In  the  fashion  here  indicated  France  has 
built  up  her  war  debt  of  $6,000,000,000, 
and  most  other  nations  of  Europe  have 
followed  the  same  example.  The  system 
of  borrowing  then  extends  through  the 
body  politic;  individuals,  corporations, 
municipalities,  all  live  on  their  principal, 
leaving  debt  and  interest  for  future  gen- 
erations to  pay.  And  by  this  means 
one  and  all  finally  pass  into  the  control 
of  their  creditors.  The  nations  of  Europe 
have  no  independent  existence,  they  are 
all  "provinces  of  the  Unseen  Empire  of 
Finance."  What  will  be  the  end,  no 
one  can  say.  There  is  a  steady  growth 
of  "unrest"  among  the  taxpayers  of  the 
world.  There  would  be  a  still  more  violent 
"unrest"  could  posterity  be  heard  from. 
And  in  its  time  posterity  can  save  itself 
from  utter  ruin  only  by  new  inventions 
and  new  exploitations  or  by  a  frugality 
of  administration  of  which  no  nation  gives 
an  example  to-day. 

WAR   IS   DYING 

The  present  complex  condition,  in- 
congruous as  well  as  disconcerting,  is 
apparently  a  necessary  phase  of  the 
passing  of  war,  a  world-process  involved 
in  the  change  from  the  rule  of  force  to 
that  of  law.  The  power  of  old  tradition 
keeps  alive  the  sinuous  diplomacy  of 
Europe,  with  its  use  of  warships  as  counters 
in  its  games,  and  its  use  of  war  scares  as 
means  to  force  the  people  to  build  tA\^ 
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warships.  We  still  have  the  Deferred 
Payment  and  the  Indirect  Tax,  the  means 
by  which  an  outworn  statecraft  extorts 
money  from  the  people.  We  have  all 
interests  of  commerce  totally  and  openly 
opposed  to  war,  and  all  interests  of  finance 
quietly  opposed  to  all  war  which  does  not 
pay.  We  have  the  murderous  cost  of  the 
whole  thing  at  all  times,  with  the  final 
certainty  that  the  perfection  of  our  mon- 
strous implements  will  never  allow  any 
sort  of  war  to  pay,  while  the  alternative 
of  "Armed  Peace"  is  equally  impossibly 
expensive.  We  have  also  the  growth  of 
international  relations,  of  the  spirit  of 
mutual  understanding,  the  development 
of  international  law,  the  extension  of 
arbitration  and  our  own  emergence  from 
the  medi.Tval  darkness  when  war  was 
deemed  natural  and  good,  an  institution 
to  be  cherished  for  its  own  sake.  Lastly, 
the  bankers  have  given  ample  evidence 
of  their  power,  for  example,  in  the  Morocco 
affair.  They  have  long  since  skimmed 
off  the  cream  of  the  international  loan 
business.  There  is  little  gain  to  them  in 
further  extension  of  the  policy.  And  so 
war  is  d>'ing,  self-slain  by  the  costly 
weapons  science  has  forged  for  it,  and  it 
now  remains  for  finance  to  give  it  a  decent 
and  fitting  burial. 

The  way  out  of  war  will  open,  the  world 
over,  with  the  enlightenment  of  public 
opinion,  with  the  e.xtension  of  international 
law,  and  the  perfection  of  the  international 
courts  at  The  Hague.  The  machinery  of 
conciliation  is  created  by  public  opinion; 
and  with  its  more  perfect  adjustment, 
the  force  of  public  opinion  behind  it  will 
grow  steadily  more  and  more  insistent. 
Little  by  little  war  will  be  erased  from  the 
possibilities.  As  the  years  go  by  its  crude 
and  costly  conclusions  become  less  and 
less  acceptable  and  the  victories  of  peace 
become  more  and  more  welcome  as  well  as 
more  stable. 

ARBIFRATION    THl:    WAY   OUT 

I  he  fact  that  a  better  way  of  composing 
differences  exists  is.  of  itself,  a  guarantee 
that  no  serious  differences  shall  arise; 
for  as  a  rule,  wars  do  not  arise  from  the 
alleged  "causes  of  war."  *l'he  "causes" 
assigned  are  almost  wholly  mere  pretexts 


after  war  has  been  determined  on. 
"Affairs  of  honor"  between  nations  are 
worthy  of  no  more  respect  than  "affairs 
of  honor"  among  men.  In  either  case, 
an  adequate  remedy  is  found  in  a  few 
days  or  months  of  patience  and  in  the 
adjustments  of  disinterested  friends  whose 
judgments  are  unbiased  by  the  passion  of 
the  moment.  This  we  call  arbitration,  and 
its  supreme  virtue  with  nations  as  with 
individuals  lies  in  its  being  unlimited. 

In  our  own  country  at  present,  there 
o]:)ens  a  door  of  escape  from  the  waste  of 
war  preparation.  Taking  the  Tariff  G)m- 
mission  as  a  model,  we  should  have  a  High 
Commission  of  civilian  statesmen  to  de- 
termine exactly  how  we  stand  .in  regard 
to  war.  Let  these  men  ascertain  what 
our  possible  enemies  are  and  what  is  our 
actual  need  in  the  way  of  national  defense. 
We  need  not  go  very  far  afield  to  find  out 
what  men  should  be  chosen  to  serve  in  this 
capacity.  The  Peace  Commission  ai«ieady 
provided  by  Congress,  but  thus  far  left  in 
abeyance,  could  be  used  to  this  end.  It  is 
unworthy  of  our  ideals  and  of  our  best  his- 
tory that  we  should  go  on  blindly  spending , 
S8oo,ooo  every  day  on  army  and  navy,  with 
nearly  half  as  much  more  in  pensions  and 
on  interest,  simply  to  follow  the  confessedly 
evil  examples  of  Grea:  Britain  and  Ger- 
many. It  is  unreasonable  to  seek  for 
ideal  perfection  of  national  defense,  unless 
it  can  be  proved  that  our  condition  de- 
mands such  perfection.  And  it  is  criminal 
that  we  should  expend  vast  sums  on 
warships  and  armament  on  the  advice 
of  interested  parties  alone.  Whatever 
may  be  the  fact  at  our  national  capital 
we  have  abundant  evidence  that  there 
exists  in  the  world  no  lobby  more  power- 
ful than  the  dcKkyard-armament  lobbies 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  Germany.  The 
naval  and  military  appropriations  of 
Lurope  represent  the  demands  of  these 
syndicates,  not  the  actual  needs  of  the 
people  or  the  nations. 

A  High  Commission,  such  as  is  sug- 
gested, could  find  out  the  truth,  could 
indicate  the  path  of  safety  and  the  path 
of  economy.  To  reduce  our  military 
expenses  to  our  actual  needs  in  America 
would  go  far  to  settle  for  all  time  the  war 
problem  of  debt-cursed  Europe. 
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SECOND  ARTICLE 

ETHICS  MITIGATING  THE  OLD  BRUTALITIES 

HOW    BUSINESS    MEN,    COURTS,    LEGISLATURES,    AND   THE    PUBLIC    ARE    FEELING 

THEIR   WAY   TOWARD    HARMONY 

BY 

ARTHUR  J.   EDDY 


IN  A  recent  speech  Senator  La  Follette 
said:  "An  example  of  unfair  and 
discriminatory  prices  is  the  practice 
so  brutally  employed  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  cutting  prices  in 
local  markets  invaded  by  small  competi- 
tors while  keeping  up  prices  in  other 
markets  not  so  invaded.  Another  ex- 
ample is  that  of  making  a  lower  price  to 
the  purchaser  who  does  not  buy  of  a  com- 
petitor than  the  price  demanded  if  he 
buys  also  of  a  competitor." 

Never  mind  the  "Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany" for  the  moment;  in  this  connection 
it  is  only  an  epithet,  and  epithets  lead 
nowhere.  The  practices  complained  of 
are  right  or  wrong,  irrespective  of  the 
people  who  resort  to  them.  Now,  what 
are  those  practices  in  plain,  un-Senatorial 
English? 

1.  That  a  manufacturer  or  wholesale 
dealer  who  finds  a  new  competitor  in  a 
locality  quoting  low  prices  meets  the  local 
competition  without  reducing  his  prices 
in  other  places. 

This  practice  was  hoary  with  age  be- 
fore "  trusts"  or  corporations  were  dreamed 
of;  it  began  with  the  beginning  of  trade 
and  prevails  in  every  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe. 

2.  That  a  manufacturer  or  wholesale 
dealer  makes  special  terms  to  the  customer 
who  will  agree  to  buy  exclusively  from 
him. 

This,  too,  has  been  done  from  time 
immemorial  and  is  the  practice  of  every 
ordinarily  keen  manufacturer  and  jobber. 

In  short,  the  practices  complained  of 
are  the  very  A  B  C  of  the  okl  competitk)n, 
of  that  "free  and  unfettered"  competi- 


tion that  the  Sherman  and  the  state  anti- 
trust laws  are  popularly  supposed  to 
protect  and  foster. 

The  smallest  country  dealer  is  quick 
to  cut  his  prices  on  the  appearance  of  a 
competitor  and  if  he  can  afford  it  he  will 
cut  until  he  has  driven  the  competitor 
from  the  field. 

The  peddler  who  tramps  half  a  dozen 
villages  will  sell  at  cost  or  less  than  cost 
in  one  village  to  drive  out  a  rival  and 
recoup  his  loss  by  charging  more  for  his 
wares  in  the  places  where  he  has  no  com- 
petition. 

The  most  insignificant  jobber  or  manu- 
facturer in  Senator  La  Follette's  own  state 
of  Wisconsin  will  gladly  niake  a  specially 
low  price  to  the  customer  who  will  agree 
not  to  buy  of  a  competitor,  for  that  is  the 
simplest  way  of  securing  a  man's  entire 
trade. 

These  things,  which  have  been  done 
the  world  over  from  the  beginning  of 
trade,  strike  the  popular  orator  as  "vic- 
ious" and  "brutal"  only  when  done  by 
some  very  unpopular  corporation. 

To  the  small  competitor  who  is  ruined 
it  does  not  matter  much  whether  he  is 
ruined  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
or  by  a  mail-order  house,  or  by  a  depart- 
ment store.  And  more  small  dealers  are 
driven  out  of  business  every  year  b\' 
mail-order  houses  and  department  stores 
than  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
ruined  in  its  entire  existence. 

BRUTAL   BUT  UNIVERSAL   METHODS 

But  the  fact  that  practices  condemned 
by  Senator  La  Follette  are  both  old  and 
universal  does  not  make  them  fair  and 
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just.  When  he  calls  them  "brutal"  he 
is  right,  but  they  are  brutal  whether 
practised  by  the  small  dealer  in  a  fight 
for  custom  or  by  the  large  corporation 
in  a  fight  for  trade;  they  are  brutal  be- 
cause they  are  the  methods  of  the  fighter 
who  is  mercilessly  trying  to  down  his 
opponent;  they  are'  brutal  because  they 
are  natural,  instinctive,  elemental;  they 
are  brutal  because  they  are  human,  and 
humanity  in  its  struggle  for  existence  is, 
and  ever  has  been,  brutal. 

Big  corporations  have  not  made  these 
practices  one  whit  more  brutal;  they  have 
simply  made  them  more  conspicuous, 
thrown  them  into  high  relief,  so  that  the 
people  see  and  understand  them  better. 
What  the  individual  has  always  done 
instinctively  and  viciously,  the  large  cor- 
poration does  systematically  and  indif- 
ferently. 

A  blacksmith  borrows  a  little  money 
and  opens  a  shop  in  a  country  village. 
To  get  a  start  he  shoes  horses  for  a  little 
less  than  the  shop  across  the  street.  The 
established  smith  meets  the  new  com- 
petition and  goes  it  one  better  by  cutting 
prices  to  cost,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
driving  out  the  new  man.  In  a  few  months 
the  new  man  is  done  for,  closes  up  shop, 
and  goes  away  "dead  broke,"  whereupon 
the  successful  smith  gets  even  by  asking 
a  little  more  than  he  did  before,  his  charges 
being  limited  only  by  fear  of  inviting  more 
new  competition. 

That  is  the  old,  familiar  "cut-throat" 
competition  in  a  nutshell. 

When  the  individual  crushes  his  rival  by 
"brutal"  methods,  the  cry  of  the  insignifi- 
cant rival  is  too  weak  to  be  heard  in  Con- 
gress, but  when  the  large  corporation 
crushes  rivals  in  every  state  by  precisely 
the  same  methods,  the  united  crv  is 
heard.  There  is  no  difference  in  the 
"  brutality,"  but  simply  in  the  number 
affected,  and  numbers  make  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  —  about  election  time. 

But  the  question  is  bigger  and  broader 
than  one  of  mere  p<ilitical  or  legislative, 
or  even  economic,  expediency.  It  is  a 
question  of  progress  toward  higher  ideals 
in  the  industrial  and  commercial  worid, 
of  the  suppression  of  unfair,  oppressive, 
"brutal"  methods,  in  so  far  as  it  lies  in 


the  nature  of  man  to  suppress  them.  It 
is  a  question  of  the  substitution  of  a  new 
competition  for  the  old. 

PROGRESS   IN    BUSINESS    IDEALS 

When  one  looks  back  with  dispassion- 
ate eye  over  the  last  fifteen  years  —  fifteen 
years  of  unparalleled  financial,  commercial, 
and  industrial  turmoil  and  upheaval,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that,  whatever 
there  has  been  of  progress  in  the  world  of 
trade  and  industry  toward  higher  ideals, 
toward  franker  and  more  straight-forward' 
methods,  has  been  due  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  development  and  operation 
of  large  corporations,  the  so-called 
"trusts."  They  devised  nothing  new  in 
"brutal"  trade  methods,  but  they  have 
done  things  on  such  a  large  scale  that  the 
public  for  the  first  time  begins  to  see  and 
understand  the  unfairness,  the  oppressive- 
ness, of  common,  every-day  trade  cus- 
toms. The  large  corporation  has  been  a 
wonderful  magnifying  mirror  in  which  the 
people  for  the  first  time  see  —  themselves; 
it  has  set  the  entire  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  world  groping  for  remedies 
for  economic  ills  that  have  their  roots  in 
the  selfishness  of  the  individual.  Senator 
La  Follette  thinks  he  is  after  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  the  Steel  Corporation,  the 
large  —  and  friendless  —  combination.  He 
will  find  in  the  end  that  he  is  prodding  the 
small  manufacturer  and  jobber  in  his  own 
state,  for  they  are  guilty  of  the  same 
"brutal"  practices,  only  on  a  lesser  scale. 

A  distinguished  and  scholarly  senator 
in  an  interesting  book  ("  Corporations  and 
the  State,"  by  Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton^ 
of  Ohio),  says: 

"  If  a  large  combination  can  produce  and 
sell  articles  at  a  less  price  than  its  com- 
petitors, and  employs  no  unfair  methods 
against  them,  is  not  the  public  benefited 
rather  than  injured?" 

The  question,  of  course,  implies  the 
assumption  that  the  large  combination 
does  undersell  its  competitors,  and  that 
assumption  necessarily  involves  the  elim- 
ination of  some  or  all  of  the  competi- 
tors. 

What  consolation  is  it  to  the  bankrupt 
competitor  to  be  assured  that  he  was  dis- 
posed of  gracefully  and  honorably,  that  no 
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unfair  means  were  used  to  effect  his  sup- 
pression?   Might  he  not  reply: 

"What  do  I  care  about  your  motives? 
You  undersold  me  and  put  me  out  of 
business  —  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  public  may  be  a 
very  great  loser  in  the  long  run  by  getting 
goods  for  a  time  so  cheap  from  one  or  a 
few  large  producers  that  small  ones  cannot 
exist  and,  though  the  elimination  of  com- 
petition by  unfair  and  oppressive  means 
is  wrong  —  mainly  as  between  the  parties 
immediately  concerned  —  the  economic 
effect  on  the  community  is  very  much  the 
same  when  competition  is  suppressed  by 
fair  means;  the  net  result  is  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  small  competitor. 

No,  it  will  not  do  to  repeat  the  ancient 
academic  proposition,  "Competition  must 
be  allowed  free  play,"  or  as  one  professor 
puts  it,  "The  big  company  has  a  right 
to  beat  the  little  one  in  an  honest  race  for 
cheapness  in  making  and  selling  goods; 
but  it  has  no  right  to  foul  the  competitor 
and  disable  it  by  an  underhanded  blow." 

UNETHICAL  MEANS   UNECONOMIC 

The  big  individual,  the  big  jobber,  the 
big  manufacturer,  now  does  all  things, 
fair  and  unfair,  to  gain  and  hold  trade, 
to  down  competitors,  and  he  may  have  the 
legal  right  to  do  all  of  them;  but  whether 
it  is  right,  ethically  or  economically,  to 
encourage  or  permit  competition  thai 
results  in  the  ruin  of  any  one,  is  a  bigger 
and  finer  question,  and  it  is  a  question 
that  is  in  process  of  solution. 

How  far  and  how  rapidly  the  country 
has  drifted  from  the  fundamental  propo- 
sitions of  the  old  competition  is  indicated 
in  the  terms  of  a  decree  entered  last  Octo- 
ber in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  at  Cleveland,  the  case  of  the  United 
States  vs.  General  Electric  Company, 
and  other  makers  of  electric  lamps. 

courts'  attitude  changing 

An  important  point  in  the  decree  is  that 
it  was  not  simply  the  decision  of  the  jud^ 
interposed  between  contending  parties, 
but  the  defendants  withdrew  all  opposition 
and  agreed  to  a  decree  satisfactory  to  the 
Government  and  the  Court,  it  marks  a 
meeting  of  minds  upon  certain  propositions 


that  are  as  vital  to  the  new  competition 
as  they  are  fatal  to  the  old. 
The  crucial  propositions  are  as  follows: 
I .  The  defendants  and  each  of  them  are 
enjoined  from  making  any  contracts  with 
parties  from  whom  they  purchase  supplies 
and  machinery  used  in  the  lamp  business, 
whereby  such  parties  shall  bind  themselves 
not  to  sell  such  supplies  and  machinery  to 
other  parties,  or  whereby  such  parties 
obligate  themselves  to  sell  to  defendants  at 
different  prices  than  they  seU  to  other  cus^ 
iomers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  injunction 
runs  not  only  against  the  combination  of 
defendants,  but  against  the  liberty  of  each 
to  do  things  that  have  been  done  from 
time  immemorial  under  the  old  competi- 
tion. In  fact,  until  within  recent  years 
no  one  has  thought  of  questioning  the 
right,  moral  and  legal,  of  a  group  of  manu- 
facturers to  take  the  output  of  a  given 
maker  of  either  the  machinery  they  need 
or  the  raw  material  they  use.  But  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  right  of  a  combina- 
tion to  do  this,  no  one  has  dreamed  of 
denying  the  right  of  the  individual  — 
person  or  corporation  —  to  make  a  bargain 
with  a  manufacturer  for  his  entire  output, 
or  for  a  large  percentage  of  it,  at  a  certain 
figure,  providing  the  manufacturer  would 
agree  to  sell  to  no  other  at  so  low  a  price. 
That  is  the  very  essence  of  innumerable 
contracts  entered  into  daily  between 
jobbers  and  manufacturers. 

SOCIAL    responsibility    ENFORCED 

It  is  a  part  of  the  old  creed  that  a  man 
has  the  right  to  sell  his  goods  to  whom  he 
pleases,  at  the  prices  he  pleases,  on  the 
terms  he  pleases;  that  he  can  sell  the 
bulk  of  his  output  to  one  customer  at  a 
special  price  and  agree  not  to  sell  the 
balance  at  less  than  a  certain  per  cent, 
higher;  that  he  can  sell  a  part  of  his 
output  to  one  purchaser  and  agree  to 
sell  to  no  other  purchaser  in  the  same 
locality;  that  he  can  build  up  the  business 
of  a  customer  one  year  by  giving  him  low 
prices,  and  ruin  him  the  next  by  refusing 
to  sell  to  him  at  any  price;  in  short,  that 
he  can  use  his  own  judgment  or  whim  in 
making  prices  and  in  disposing  of  his 
product. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  sacred  tenets  of 
the  old  competition.  The  decree  referred 
to  makes  sad  havoc  of  these  notions. 

2.  Defendants  and  each  of  ibem  are 
enjoined  front  entering  into  any  contract 
with  dealers  or  consumers  who  buy  certain 
impnrved  filament  lamps  whereby  such 
dealers  or  consumers  must  purchase  all  the 
ordinary  filament  lamps  they  need  as  a 
ccnidition  to  obtaining  the  improved:  nor 
can  any  one  of  the  defendants  discriminate 
against  any  dealer  or  consumer  who  wishes 
to  purchase  improved  filament  lamps  be- 
cause such  dealer  or  consumer  buys  either 
ordinary  lamps  or  other  imprajed  filament 
lamps  from  other  dealers. 

What  has  become  of  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  belief  that  a  man  who  has  an 
improved  or  patented  article  may  use 
it  as  a  lever  to  force  the  sale  of  his  line? 

If  an  electric  lamp  manufacturer  has  an 
improved  filament  lamp,  either  patented 
or  of  secret  process,  why  may  he  not  say 
to  a  dealer  or  a  consumer,  "  1  am  under  no 
obligation  to  sell  you  my  improved  lamp, 
if  1  do  sell  to  you  it  will  be  at  my  price 
and  on  my  terms,  and  the  first  condition 
is  that  you  buy  of  me  all  the  lamps  of  all 
kinds  that  vou  sell?" 

Up  to  the  entering  of  the  decree  who 
would  have  believed  it  possible  that  any 
court  would  intervene  and  say  the  manu- 
facturer could  not  make  such  a  contract? 

The  decree  does  not  say  that  the  in- 
dividual may  not  refuse  to  sell  at  all:  it 
says  that  he  may  not  refuse  on  the  ground 
that  the  dealer  or  consumer  is  also  pur- 
chasing elsewhere.  The  loop-hole  for 
evasion  may  be  large,  but  the  intent  of 
the  Court  is  plain  —  it  is  to  give  the  cus- 
tomer the  widest  possible  latitude  in 
purchasing  and  to  take  from  the  seller 
the  right  to  lay  down  conditions  that  will 
tend  to  hold  the  customer. 

DE.MOLISHING  OLD   BUSINESS   AXIOMS 

If  there  were  any  possible  doubt  about 
the  intention  of  theQ)urt  it  is  dissipated 
by  the  following  language:  "The  defen- 
dants and  each  t)f  them  are  perpetually 
enjoined  from  utilizing  any  patents  which 
they  have  or  claim  to  have  or  which  they 
may  hereafter  acquire  or  claim  to  have 
acquired,  as  a  means  of  controllmg  the 


manufacture  or  sale  of  any  type  or  types 
of  lamps  not  protected  by  lawful  patents." 

Apply  that,  say,  to  the  maker  of  a  razor 
that  is  patented,  who  also  makes  a  line 
of  razors  that  are  not  patented;  according 
to  old-time  notions  he  could  sell  all  or  any 
of  his  goods  to  any  one  willing  to  buy, 
or  he  could  refuse  to  sell,  or  he  could  say, 
"I  won't  sell  you  my  patented  razors  unless 
you  buy  from  me  all  the  barber's  supplies 
you  heed." 

Under  the  new  theory  he  may  be  en- 
joined from  "utilizing"  his  patented 
razor  as  a  means  to  force  the  sale  of  his 
supplies  and  unpatented  articles. 

To  be  sure,  this  particular  decree  does 
not  go  so  far  as  to  lay  down  the  corollary 
of  its  proposition,  namely:  that  any 
party  desiring  the  patented  article  shall 
have  the  right  to  come  into  court  and 
compel  the  maker  to  sell  it  to  him  at  a 
reasonable  price;  but  logically  that  right 
is  implied  in  the  proposition  that  no  maker 
shall  refuse  to  sell  for  a  particular  reason, 
since,  as  already  suggested,  he  may  refuse 
and  give  no  reason.  As  the  matter  now 
stands  the  aggrieved  buyer  of  electric 
lamps  can  bring  these  particular  defen- 
dants into  court  only  when  they  refuse  to 
sell  and  give  a  bad  reason  for  so  refusing 
to  sell,  to  wit:  the  reason  the  court  holds 
objectionable. 

3.  The  defendants  and  each  of  ibem 
are  enjoined  from  offering  or  making  more 
favorable  prices  or  terms  of  sale  for  incanr 
descent  electric  lamps  to  the  customers  cf 
any  rival  manufacturer  or  manufacturers 
than  it  at  the  same  time  offers  or  makes  to 
its  established  trade  where  the  purpose  is 
to  drive  out  of  business  such  rival  manu-^ 
facturer  or  manufacturers  .  .  .  pro* 
vided  that  no  defendant  is  enjoined  or  re- 
strained  from  making  any  prices  for  incanr 
descent  electric  lamps  to  meet,  or  compete 
with,  prices  previously  made  by  any  (kber 
defendant,  or  by  rival  manufacturers. 

The  very  essence  of  the  old  competition, 
the  competition  that  the  public  thinks  the 
law  is  trying  to  protect,  is  the  freedom  to 
•  undersell,  freedom  to  sell  at  cost,  at  less 
than  cost,  at  any  price  at  all,  or  to  give 
away  goods,  to  down  a  competitor.  That 
has  been  the  one  resource  of  the  old 
established  house  to  protect  itself  against 
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the  aggressive  newcomer;  it  has  been  the 
right  of  the  newcomer  in  his  fight  for  a 
share  of  the  trade. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  old  competition 
that  the  consumer,  and  inferentially  the 
public,  profit  from  this  warfare. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  new  competition 
that  in  the  long  run  neither  the  customer 
nor  the  public  profits  from  conditions  that 
mean  disaster  to  individuals.  In  a  sense, 
therefore,  the  very  unusual  provisions  of 
the  decree  are  along  the  new  lines,  but  they 
are  unconsciously  so,  and  therefore  un- 
certain in  their  general  application  how- 
ever pertinent  in  that  particular  case. 

In  its  general  application  the  decree 
overturns  the  entire  theory  of  the  old 
competition;  it  Units  a  man's  right  to 
sell  what  he  owns  to  whom  he  pleases  on 
such  terms  as  he  pleases.  It  says  that 
he  must  consider  his  rival  —  that  is  the 
striking  novelty  of  the  decision. 

The  theory  of  the  decree  is  that,  whereas 
under  the  old  competition  A  was  free  to 
sell  to  B  on  such  terms  as  B  was  willing 
to  accept,  under  the  new,  the  interests 
of  C  must  be  considered;  if  the  bargain 
between  A  and  B  injures  C  it  is  no  longer 
legal,  even  though  C  has  in  the  transaction 
only  the  indirect  interest  of  a  competitor. 

This  regard  for  the  interest  of  C  is  a 
legitimate  economic  interest.  It  is  more, 
it  is  an  ethical  interest  that  the  old  com- 
petition ignored.  In  a  crude  way,  courts 
are  coming  to  realize  this  broader  interest; 
coming  to  understand  that  commercial 
fights,  like  cock  fights  and  prize  fights, 
are  far  behind  present  day  standards; 
that  nothing  is  gained  by  encouraging 
two  manufacturers  to  fight  one  another 
until  both  are  bankrupt. 

COURTS  AND   LEGISLATURES   DISAGREE 

Legislatures  still  cry  out:  "Go  to  it! 
Hands  off!  Let  'em  fight  it  out!"  and  if 
the  two  combatants  show  signs  of  making 
up  their  quarrels,  of  getting  together  in  a 
friendly  way,  a  large  majority  of  legislators, 
state  and  national,  raise  a  cry  of  angry 
protest  —  the  fight  must  be  to  a  finish. 

What  will  the  radical  upholders  of  the 
Sherman  law  say  to  a  court  decree  which 
commands  a  manufacturer  not  to  compete 
with  a  rival  by  underselling  him? 


The  decree  is  crude  in  that  it  attempts 
too  much  and  accomplishes  too  little. 
For  instance,  each  of  the  defendants  is 
ordered  not  to  undersell  a  rival  "where 
the  purpose  is  to  drive  out  of  business 
such  rival."  Who  is  to  determine  the 
seller's  purpose?  By  the  terms  of  the 
decree  he  may  undersell  a  rival  until  the 
latter  has  no  customers  and  necessarily 
goes  out  of  business,  and  each  transaction 
will  be  right  and  proper  providing  at  no 
time  can  it  be  proved  that  there  was  an 
intention  to  eliminate  the  unfortunate 
competitor.  On  its  face  the  decree  does 
not  pretend  to  restrain  a  man  from  going 
after  all  the  business  he  can  get,  even  to 
the  getting  of  all  there  is,  but  he  must  do 
it  politely  and  with  no  provable  intent  to 
injure  those  he  gently  elbows  off  the  earth. 

Furthermore,  suppose  the  rival  —  who, 
by  the  way,  is  not  restrained  in  his  actions 
by  the  decree  —  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
competition  "goes  after  the  business" 
and,  to  get  a  foothold,  makes  "any  old 
price,"  what  are  the  defendants  to  do? 
Assume  that  this  particular  rival  is  mak- 
ing serious  inroads,  that  he  is  quoting  cost 
and  below  cost,  or  that  he  has  an  improved 
lamp  that  he  can  sell  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  other  lamps  and  yet  make  money. 

There  are  but  two  things  for  an  older 
company  to  do;  either  make  terms  with 
the  rival  or  fight.  To  make  terms  whereby 
prices  are  fixed  or  territory  apportioned 
is  a  suppression  of  competition  and 
illegal;  to  fight  by  engaging  in  a  trade 
war,  by  going  out  and  underselling  in  the 
rival's  territory,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  suppressing  him,  is  contrary  to  the  de- 
cree, though  such  a  course  is  instinctive 
and  natural  and  is  the  old  competition 
in  its  most  familiar  form. 

A  number  of  Western  states  have 
statutes  —  aimed  at  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  —  making  it  a  criminal  offence  to 
sell  a  commodity  at  a  lower  price  in  one 
section  than  is  charged  in  another. 

INDIVIDUALISM    LOSING   GROUND 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  very  theory 
of  the  old  competition,  free  and  unfettered 
individualism,  has  received  its  severest 
blows  at  the  hands  of  its  professed  friends. 
In  curtailing  the  liberty  q$  \V\fe  ^'VcmsvV 
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the  liberty  of  the  lesser  corporation  and 
of  the  partnership  and  of  the  individual, 
disappears;  what  is  brutal  and  uncon- 
scionable for  one  is  brutal  and  uncon- 
scionable for  another.  The  "brutality" 
of  a  given  act  does  not  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  trust  that  does  it:  it  depends 
upon  conditions  as  they  exist  between  the 
parties  to  the  act;  and  there  may  be  — 
usually  is  —  far  more  of  viciousness  in  the 
conduct  of  an  individual  toward  his  com- 
petitor. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  courts 
cannot  intervene  and  regul.;te  all  the  large 
corporations  of  the  countr>',  to  say  nothing 
of  large  manufacturers  and  dealers  that 
are  not  corporations.  1  hat  being  true, 
why  should  not  competitors  be  permitted 
to  get  together  voluntarily  and  adopt 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  competition 
along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  case 
and  in  the  "Statutes  referred  to? 

Prior  to  the  entry  of  that  decree  it  would 
have  been  argued  b>'  many  that  the  rules 
regulating  competition,  therein  formulated, 
would  be  illegal  if  adopted  by  the  same 
parties  voluntarily.  But  now  the  matter 
is  definitely  settled  with  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  Justice:  competition 
not  only  may  be,  but  must  be  controlled ; 
the  large  producer  will  not  be  permitted 
to  slaughter  prices  to  ruin  a  small  producer; 
one  producer  will  not  be  permitted  to 
quote  exceptionally  low  prices  in  one 
locality  to  secure  the  customers  of  a  com- 
petitor while  charging  higher  elspwhere, 
and  so  on.  All  this  is  in  the  direction  of 
stability  of  prices  maintained  by  agree- 
ment or  by  decree  of  court  —  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make?  —  as  distinguished 
from  the  wide  and  ruinous  fluctuations  of 
the  old  "cut-throat"  competition. 

VARYING    INTF.RPRETATIONS   OF    LAW 

Voluntary  cociperation  with  a  minimum 
of  state  supervision  is  far  better  than  com- 
pulsory action  with  a  maximum  of  super- 
vision, in  the  present  uncertain  state 
of  the  law  the  attitude  of  the  State  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  forbidding  the  volun- 
tary association  that  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  those  "brutal"  features 
of  competition  that  the  court  and  Senator 
La  Follette  agree  must  be  eliminated. 


Massachusetts  has  a  statute  which 
makes  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  person 
or  corporation  to  "make  it  a  condition 
of  the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
that  the  purchaser  shall  not  deal  in  the 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  of  any  other 
person,  firm  or  corporation." 

The  agent  of  a  tobacco  company  sold 
goods  to  a  dealer  with  the  agreement  that 
if  he  bought  only  the  tobacco  company's 
goods  a  rebate  of  6  per  cent,  would  be 
refunded. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts 
held  the  statute  constitutional  and  sus- 
tained the  conviction  of  the  agent  of  the 
company,  saying,  "//  is  intended  to  make 
it  i7npossible  for  a  seller  to  say  to  an  ordift' 
ary  purchaser  who  buys  to  sell  again,  'YoH 
cannot  buy  my  goods  except  on  condition 
that  you  will  not  sell  goods  obtained  from 
others.  If  you  sell  like  goods  manufactured 
by  others,  you  cannot  have  mine'" 

And  the  court  very  rightly  remarks, 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  statute  puts 
a  limitation  upon  the  general  right  to 
make  contracts/'  but  justifies  it  as  an 
attempt  to  meet  modem  conditions. 

When  a  similar  contract  made  by  the 
same  tobacco  company  was  presented  to 
the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  St. 
Louis  the  three  judges  —  one  of  whom. 
Judge  Van  Devanter,  is  now  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  —  held  in  an  able 
opinion  that  the  right  of  the  tobacco 
company  to  dictate  the  terms  upon  which 
it  will  dispose  of  its  products  "is  indis^ 
pensable  to  the  very  existence  of  competition. 
Strike  down,  or  stipulate  away  that  right, 
and  competition  is  not  only  restricted  but 
destroyed." 

That  which  is  forbidden  by  decree  of 
court  in  Ohio,  and  is  a  crime  in  Massa- 
chusetts, is  legitimate  business  practice 
in  Missouri. 

What  is  the  trouble? 

Nothing  but  the  conflict  that  is  now  on 
between  the  Old  competition  and  the  New; 
the  old  finds  expression  in  the  judgment 
and  opinion  of  the  Court  in  St.  Louis; 
the  new  finds  utterance — not  as  clear 
and  logical  as  might  be  —  in  the  decree  of 
the  Court  in  Cleveland  and  in  the  judg- 
ment and  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  and  in  the  law  of  that  state. 
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THE     WORK     OF     FATHER     BANDINI     AT     TONTITOWN — A     NEW     HOPE    FOR  OUR 
NEWEST   CITIZENS   AND   FOR  THE   SMALL   SEEKERS    FOR    LAND 

BY 

ANITA  MOORE 


IN  THE  midst  of  a  crowd  of  noisy, 
eager  peasant  immigrants  that  were 
disgorged  upon  the  Battery  Pier  from 
an  Italian  steamer  some  twenty-one 
years  ago,  walked  a  man  in  the 
garb  of  a  priest.  His  face  was  very 
thoughtful  and  earnest  as  he  watched  the 
bewilderment  of  these  newcomers  at  their 
journey's  end.  Now  and  then  he  ad- 
dressed one  of  them  with  a  low-spoken 
Italian  phrase,  or  quieted  the  wails  of 
some  frightened,  straying  child.  He 
stood  on  the  pier  until  the  last 
fantastically  clad  stranger  with  the 
last  bit  of  preposterous  luggage  had  van- 
ished into  the  mystery  of  streets  that 
stretched  away  from  the  other  side  of 
Battery  Park,  and  then  he  too  turned  and 
left  the  water-front.  The  priest  was 
Father  Bandini,  and  he  had  come  to 
America  on  a  mission  —  to  investigate  and 
to  better  the  conditions  of  his  countrymen 
who  drift  untutored  to  these  shores. 

A   DOUBLE   EDGED   SOLUTION 

What  Father  Bandini  found  out  is  a 
familiar  tale  to  us  now  —  the  helplessness 
of  the  ali^n  in  the  hands  of  glib  porters 
and  hotel-keepers,  the  loss  of  his  small 
store  of  savings  to  the  pretended  friend 
who  offers  to  fmd  him  a  job  in  return 
for  a  competence,  the  inevitable  drift- 
ing toward  slum-life,  and  the  daily 
round  of  hard  street-labor  to  ward  off 
starvation  —  all  this  is  a  scandal  too  old 
to  bear  repeating.  Father  Bandini  went 
to  work  at  once  to  find  a  remedy.  The 
fact  that  seemed  to  him  important 
was  that  the  larg^  majority  of  his  country- 
men had  come  from  small  farms  at  home. 
For  that  reason  the  priest  felt  that  the  only 
hope  for  them  was  to  get  them  on  the  land 
and  let  them  earn  their  bread  in  their 
accustomed  way.     The  big  obstacle  that 


confronted  this  theory,  however,  was  the 
social,  pleasure-loving  nature  of  the  Italians 
which  would  make  the  isolated  life  of  the 
ordinary  American  farmer  intolerable  to 
them. 

Father  Bandini's  solution  was  to  put  a 
whole  colony  of  these  Italians  on  the 
land  in  one  place,  thus  restoring  the  com- 
munity life  and  the  hopefulness  of 
their  former  homes.  The  success  of  his 
experiment  puts  before  social  workers  a 
new  solution  of  the  whole  immigration 
problem.  It  also  offers  "a  way  out"  to 
the  man  of  small  means  who  wants  to  get 
back  to  the  land  —  be  he  Italian,  or  Ger- 
man, or  just  plain  American.  Here  are 
the  facts  of  this  interesting  experiment: 

THE    STORY   OF   TONTITOWN 

Father  Bandini,  once  having  decided 
on  a  plan  of  colonization,  plunged  im- 
mediately into  a  study  of  government 
bulletins  about  climatic  and  agricultural 
conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  at  last  decided  upon  the  region 
of  the  Ozark  Mountains  in  Arkansas, 
where  the  1,500  foot  elevation  insures  a 
healthful  climate  and  where  the  seasons 
are  long  and  open.  The  land  had  no  very 
encouraging  crop-record,  but  a  test  of  the 
soil  gave  promise  of  fair  productivity  under 
the  proper  cultural  conditions. 

To  this  country  in  March,  1898,  Father 
Bandini  came  with  a  band  of  twenty-six 
hardy  and  all  but  penniless  families.  They 
picked  out  a  tract  of  300  acres  in  Washing- 
ton County,  within  six  miles  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Franscico  Railroad,  and 
they  purchased  the  land  at  $15  an  acre. 
The  scheme  was  not  cooperative.  The 
land  was  divided  into  lots  varying  in  size 
from  5  to  20  acres,'and  each  man  paid  what 
he  could  for  his  share  —  $10,  J15,  $25  — 
and  gave  his  note  and  a  mortgage  on  the 
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land  for  the  balance.  Father  Bandini  per- 
sonally endorsing  each  note.  They  called 
their  settlement  Tontitown  in  honor  of 
an  early  Italian  immigrant,  Enrico  Tonti, 
who  had  served  as  Lieutenant  to  La  Salle 
and  had  established  a  small  military  post 
near  the  Arkansas  River. 

THE    LEAN   YEARS 

This  was  the  beginning,  but  the  way  was 
not  yet  by  any  means  plain.  The  Italians, 
cultivators  though  they  were,  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  adaptation  of  their  methods  to 
American  climatic  conditions.  They  had 
to  be  taught.  So  Father  Bandini  studied 
the  reports  of  the  experiment  stations  and 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  not  only  translated  these  into 
Italian,  but  took  oflF  his  clerical  uniform 
and  went  to  work  with  his  hands  to  show 
the  people  how  to  put  thjeir  teachings  into 
practice.  The  first  duty  was  to  provide 
for  the  immediate  pressing  needs.  With 
their  old-world  implements,  the  hoe,  the 
rake,  and  the  spading  fork,  the  colonists 
set  about  planting  such  crops  as  would 
yield  them  first  returns.  Then  they' 
planted  for  the  future  —  vineyards,  fruit 
trees,  and  small  fruits.  After  two  months 
of  toil  a  cyclone  swept  the  section,  de- 
stroyed all  the  growing  crops,  and  killed 
one  of  their  number.  But  the  colonists 
replanted  their  fields,  rebuilt  their  shacks, 
and  were  of  good  heart.  When  the  shadow 
of  the  first  winter  loomed  ahead  and  the 
barns  and  the  cupboards  alike  were  empty, 
the  priest  summoned  all  the  men  and  boys 
and  sent  them  to  work  in  the  coal-mines 
in  Oklahoma,  to  supply  the  colony  with 
money  until  the  return  of  spring. 

The  next  year  the  entire  Southwest  was 
withered  by  a  drought,  and  only  half  a 
crop  was  harvested  in  the  colony.  Star- 
vation threatened.  Eight  of  the  twenty- 
six  families  gave  up  and  went  away  in 
despair.  But  the  other  eighteen  had  faith. 
They  lived  on  corn-meal  until  spring,  then 
they  started  planting  again.  This  time 
their  efforts  were  rewarded.  They  gath- 
ered a  bountiful  harvest  and  ever  since 
then  their  labors  have  prospered. 

In  a  few  years  all  their  land  was  paid 
for  and  they  were  buying  more.  Their 
fruit  trees  came  into  bearing  and  their 


vineyards  yielded  richly.  The  settlers 
kept  pace  with  their  prosperity  by  sup- 
plementing their  hoe  and  spade  with  the 
best  and  most  improved  farm  machinery, 
and  by  adding  conveniences  and  beauties 
to  their  houses  and  gardens.  The  story 
of  their  success  and  happiness  spread 
abroad  and,  year  by  year,  new  bands  of 
immigrants  were  diverted  from  the  slums 
and  sent  to  win  prosperity  in  Tontitown. 

THE    FAT   YEARS 

The  colony  is  now  fourteen  years  old. 
It  numbers  700  inhabitants,  and  owns 
4,760  acres  of  good  productive  land,  all 
clear  of  encumbrance,  the  value  of  which 
has  increased  from  the  original  $15  paid 
for  it  to  $50,  $100,  and  even  $150  an  acre. 
In  the  village  there  are  a  modem  hotel, 
three  stores,  a  post-office,  a  land  office,  or 
town  hall,  and  a  school  —  St.  Mary's 
Academy  —  which  contains  five  large,  well- 
equipped  class  rooms,  several  living  rooms 
for  the  three  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  the 
two  young  women  teachers,  and  a  gym- 
nasium.   Here  130  children  are  enrolled. 

The  good  priest  who  caused  all  this 
prosperity  has  kept  constantly  before  his 
people  the  secret  of  their  success.  "One 
of  the  great  dangers  which  threaten  the 
farmers  in  America,"  he  says  to  them  "  is 
that  they  may  become  land  poor.  Forty 
acres  is  all  that  one  man  can  profitably  till. 
With  twenty  acres  he  can  support  a  IsLTgt 
family  in  comfort  and  save  a  little  money. 
With  forty  acres  he  can  become  a  man  of 
means  if  he  is  industrious." 

The  Tontitown  colonists  follow  this 
teaching.  They  build  up  their  land  by 
rotation  of  crops  and  fertilization.  With 
the  long  open  seasons  they  grow  two  or 
three  crops  of  the  same  vegetables  in  the 
same  season.  Thus,  for  instance,  th^ 
plant  early  spring  onions  for  the  market 
between  rows  of  young  peach  trees  at 
grapevines.  After  the  onions  have 
harvested  for  the  market,  string  beans 
planted  on  the  same  ground.  When  the 
string  beans  have  been  marketed,  the  same 
ground  is  planted  with  some  nitrogen  pn>- 
ducing  crop  —  such  as  cow  peas.  TThe 
cow  peas  are  used  as  fcxlder  for  the  cattle^ 
thus  providing  a  fertilizer  directly  and 
indirectly  —  the  productivity  of  the  soil 
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is  increased,  yet  it  has  yielded  three  crops 
and  nourished  an  orchard  or  vineyard. 

The  first  year  that  the  young  apple 
orchards  produced  a  full  crop,  fruit  in  the 
Ozark  mountain  region  was  most  abund- 
ant. Commission  men  bought  apples  in  the 
orchards  from  the  native  farmers  at  6ocents 
a  barrel  —  20  cents  a  bushel.  The  Tonti- 
town  people  bought  and  installed  two  fairly 
large  fruit  evaporators  and  established 
canneries  and  cider  and  vinegar  factories. 
They  fancy-packed  their  choicest  apples 
and  sold  them  at  good  prices.  The 
seconds  they  canned  or  evaporated;  the 
culls  and  parings  they  used  for  cider,  then 
ran  the  pulp  through  the  presses  again 
with  water  and  made  vinegar;  and  at  last 
the  pulp  was  put  back  on  the  land  for 
fertilizer.  In  all  they  received  at  the  rate 
of  |6  a  barrel  for  their  fruit  as  against  the 
60  cents  received  by  the  American  farmers. 

They  ship  their  choice  peaches,  and  the 
seconds  are  canned  or  evaporated.  Every 
farmer  has  a  vineyard  of  from  four  to  eight 
acres  which  yields  him  returns  from  $;oo 
to  J600  per  acre.  The  grapes  are  made 
into  wine.  One  man  alone  makes  t,$OD 
gallons  of  wine  every  season.  The  Tonti- 
town  wine  is  a  fine  domestic  vintage  that 
finds  a  ready  market  at  |i  a  gallon. 

By  his  energy  and  initiative  Father 
Bandini  has  promoted  the  establishing 
of  other  industries  besides  agriculture. 
Tonitown  now  possesses  brickyards  and 
limekilns.      Three    creameries  profitably 
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handle  the  milk;  one  of  these  creameries 
is  devoted  to  butter  making  and  the  other 
two  to  cheese  manufacturing.  There  are 
also  a  broom  factory,  a  brickyard,  a 
blacksmith  shop,  and  a  cobbler's  shop. 
The  best  proof  of  the  triumph  of  Father 
Bandini's  theory,  however,  lies  probably 
not  so  much  in  a  record  of  material  achieve- 
ment as  in  evidence  of  the  satisfaction  of 
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the  inhabitants.  One  formal  statement  of 
this  satisfaction,  because  of  its  quaint 
phraseoIog>',  is  too  good  to  omit : 

1,  the  undersigned,  a  resident  of  Tontitown 
from  its  very  beginning,  about  fourteen  (14) 
\ears  ago,  was  not  fornierl>'  a  fanner,  neither 
am  1  an  expert  farmer  at  present;  yet  1  am 
glad  to  state  that  I  am  very  well  satisfied  and 
pleased  of  my  position  and  pleased  with  the 


crops  I  get  from  my  farm,  on  which  I  raised 
almost  everything  I  tried  to. 

Last  year  we  had  an  exceptional  dry  season 
for  a  few  months;  had  not  a  drop  of  rain  for 
four  months;  yet  from  my  little  vineyard  of 
70  vines  1  got  6,200  pounds  of  first  class  grapes. 

On  a  surface  of  three-fourth  of  an  acre  I  had 
a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay,  13  bushels  of  beans. 

On  another  acre  I  raised  sweet  potatoes,  on 
an  average  of  488  bushels  an  acre,  extremely 
large;  40  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes;  $00  pounds 
of  beans  and  half  a  ton  of  hay. 

In  consequence  of  the  drought,  as  said  above, 
the  crap  of  strawberries  and  oats  was  light, 
but  com  we  had  in  abundance. 

(Signed)    Adriano  Morsani. 
Tontitown,  Ark.,  February  8,  1913. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  asset  of  the  com- 
munity is  in  the  development  of  its  chil- 
di^en.  They  are  healthy  physically, 
morally,  and  intellectually.  Of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  original  families  who  first 
settled  in  Tontitown,  nine  giris  —  now 
grown  to  young  women  —  are  estab- 
lished as  school  teachers,  holding  Univer- 
sity, State,  or  second  grade  certificates. 
Three  sisters,  who  lost  their  father 
during  the  first  year  of  the  colony, 
have  just  built  and  furnished  a  little  cottage 
for  their  mother,  besides  which  they  have 
fmished  paying  for  the  farm  which  their 
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father  had  bought  before  his  death. 
Two  of  the  first  boys  —  now  quite  grown 
up  —  purchased  eighty  acres  of  land 
in  1910  and  that  spring  planted  twenty 
acres  in  strawberries.  From  the  berries  in 
the  spring  of  1911  and  their  fall  crops  of 
potatoes,  hay,  and  corn  they  realized 
enough  to  pay  for  their  farm. 

The  best  part  of  the  story  of  Tontitown 
is  that  it  is  only  an  introduction  lo  a  greai 
extension  of  the  colonization  plan.  In 
1911,  Father  Bandini  went  back  to  Italy 
and  there  he  told  his  story  to  all  who  would 
listen.  He  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the 
Pope,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Queen 
Mother,  and  of  several  societies  and  organi- 
zations, all  of  which  are  pledged  to  do  what 
ihey  can  to  direct  the  flux  of  emigration 
away  from  the  old  channels  and  into  the 
safe  and  pleasant  outlet  of  our  Western 
country.  As  an  evidence  of  their  earnest- 
ness a  new  little  colony  has  already  sprung 
up  in  Arkansas  which  the  good  priest  is 
now  fostering  with  the  same  devotion  that 
he  lavished  on  Tontitown. 

That  is  what  Father  Bandini  has  done 
for  his  countrymen.  What  he  has  done 
to  help  solve  some  of  the  most  momen- 
tous problems  that  confront  us  can  be 
slated  almost  as  definitely. 


He  has  again  illustrated  the  value  of 
intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil.  His 
success  also  suggests  that  farm  colonies 
may  be  the  simplest  means  by  which  the 
poor  man  can  get  on  the  land,  and  that 
colonization  on  a  large  scale  may  \et  empty 
the  city  slums  by  putting  the  agricultural 
immigrant  at  once  in  touch  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  practise  the  only  kind  of  produc- 
tive industry  for  which  he  is  fitted. 
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BUCKBOARD 

AT   JUJA,    AN    AMERICAN    ESTATE    IN    THE 

MIDST   OF    THE    SOUTH    AFRICAN 

WILDERNESS 

BY 
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["OST  people  have  heard  of 
Juja,  the  modem  dwelling 
1  the  heart  of  an  African 
wilderness,  belonging  to  our 
own  countryman,  Mr.  W.N. 
McMillan.  If  most  people  are  as  1  was 
before  I  saw  the  place,  they  have  con- 
siderable curiosity  and  no  knowledge  of 
what  it  is  and  how  it  looks. 

Juja  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  high 
bluff  overlooking  a  river.  In  all  direc- 
tions are  tremendous  grass  plains.  Donya 
Sabuk  —  the  Mountain  of  Buffaloes  — 
is  the  only  landmark  nearer  than  the  dim 
mountains  beyond  the  edge  of  the  world; 
and  that  is  a  day's  journey  away.  A 
rectangle  of  possibly  forty  acres  has  been 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  animal-proof 
wire  fence.  The  fourth  side  is  the  edge 
of  the  bluff.  Within  this  enclosure  have 
been  planted  many  trees,  now  of  good  size; 
a  pretty  garden  with  abundance  of  flowers, 
ornamental  shrubs,  a  sundial,  and  lawns. 
In  the  river  bottom  land  below  the  bluff 
is  a  very  extensive  vegetable  and  fruit 
garden,  with  cornfields  and  experimental 
plantings  of  rubber  and  the  like.  For 
the  use  of  the  people  of  Juja  here  are 
raised  a  great  variety  and  abundance  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  grains. 

Before  leaving  I^mdon  we  had  received 
fnim  .McMillan  earnest  assurances  that 
he  kept  open  house,  and  that  we  must 
take  advantage  of  his  hospitality  should 
we  happen  his  way.  Therefore,  when  one 
of  his  white-nibed  Somalis  approached  us 
to  enquire  respectfully  as  to  what   we 


wanted  for  dinner,  we  yielded  weakly  to 
the  temptation  and  told  him.  Then  we 
marched  to  the  house  and  took  possession. 

And  inside  —  mind  you,  we  were  fresh 
from  three  months  in  the  wilderness  — 
we  found  rugs,  pictures,  wallpaper,  a 
pianola,  many  books,  baths,  beautiful 
white  bedrooms  with  snowy  mosquito 
curtains,  electric  lights,  running  water, 
and  above  all  an  atmosphere  of  homelike 
comfort.  We  fell  into  easy  chairs,  and 
seized  books  and  magazines.  The  Somalis 
brought  us  trays  with  iced  and  fizzy  drinks 
in  thin  glasses.  When  the  time  came  we 
crossed  the  veranda  in  the  rear  to  enter 
a  spacious  separate  dining  room.  The 
table  was  white  with  napery.  glittering 
with  silver  and  glass,  bright  with  flowers. 
We  ate  leisurely  of  a  well-served  course 
dinner,  ending  with  black  coffee,  shelled 
nuts,  and  candied  fruit. 

Next  day  we  left  all  this  and  continued 
our  march.  About  a  month  later,  how- 
ever, we  encountered  McMillan  himself 
at  Nairobi.  He  insisted  on  our  going 
back  with  him,  and  very  soon  my  com- 
panions and  I  tucked  ourselves  into  a 
buckboard  behind  four  white  Abyssinian 
mules.  McMillan,  some  Somalis,  and 
Captain  Duirs  came  along  in  a  similar  rig. 
Our  driver  was  a  Hottentot  half  caste 
from  South  Africa.  He  had  a  flat  face, 
a  yellow  skin,  a  quiet  manner,  and  a  com- 
petent hand.  His  name  was  Michad. 
At  his  feet  crouched  a  small  Kikuyu  savage, 
in  blanket,  ear  ornaments,  and  all  the 
fixings,  armed  with  a  long  lashed  whip 
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and  a  raucous  voice.  At  any  given 
moment  he  was  likely  to  hop  out  over  the 
moving  wheel,  run  forward,  bat  the  off 
leading  mule,  and  hop  back  again,  all 
with  the  most  extraordinary  agility.  He 
likewise  hurled  what  sounded  like  very 
opprobrious  epithets  at  such  natives  as 
did  not  get  out  the  way  quickly  enough 
lo  suit  him.  The  expression  of  his  face, 
which  was  that  of  a  person  steeped  in  woe. 
never  changed. 

We  rattled  out  of  Nairobi  at  a  great  pace, 
and  swung  into  the  Fort  Hall  Road.  This 
famous  thoroughfare,  one  of  the  three  or 
four  made  roads  in  all  East  Africa,  is  about 
sixty  miles  long.      It   is  a   strategic    ne- 


their  ears,  their  jewelry  brought  to  a  high 
polish,  a  fatuous  expression  of  self- 
satisfaction  on  their  faces,  carrying  each 
a  section  of  sugar<ane  which  they  now 
used  as  a  staff  but  would  later  devour  for 
lunch;  bearers,  under  convoy  of  straight, 
soldierly,  red-sashed  Sudanese,  transport- 
ing Government  goods;  wild-*yed,  staring 
Shenzis  from  the  forest,  with  malted  hair 
and  goat  skin  garments,  looking  ready  to 
bolt  aside  at  the  slightest  alarm;  coveys 
of  marvelous  and  giggling  damsels,  their 
fine  grained  skin  anointed  and  shining 
with  red  oil.  strung  with  beads  and  shells, 
very  coquettish  and  sure  of  their  femi- 
nine charm;   naked  small  boys  marching 


cessity:  but  is  used  by  thousands  of  natives 
on  their  way  to  see  the  sights  of  the  great 
metropolis.  As  during  the  season  there 
is  no  water  for  much  of  the  distance,  a 
great  many  pay  for  their  curiosity  with 
their  lives.  The  Road  skirts  the  base  of 
the  hills,  winding  in  and  out  of  shallow 
caAons  and  about  the  edges  of  rounded 
hilts.  To  the  right  one  can  see  far  out 
acn»s  the  Alhi  Plains. 

We  met  an  almost  unbroken  succession 
of  people.  There  were  long  pack  trains 
of  women,  quite  cheerful,  bent  over  under 
the  weight  of  firewood  or  vegetables,  many 
with  babies  tucked  away  in  the  folds  of 
their  garments;  mincing,  dandified  war- 
riors  with    poodle-dog    hair,    skewers    in 


solemnly  like  their  elders;  camel  trains 
from  far  off  Abyssinia  or  Somaliland  under 
convoy  of  white  clad,  turbanned,  grave 
men  of  beautiful  features:  donkey  safaris 
in  charge  of  dirl\.  degenerate  looking  East 
Indians  carrying  trade  goods  to  some  dis- 
tant post  ^  all  these  and  many  more,  go- 
ing one  way  or  the  other,  drew  one  side,  at 
the  sight  of  our  white  faces,  to  let  us  pass. 
At  about  two  o'clock  we  suddenly 
turned  off  from  the  road,  apparently  quite 
at  random,  down  the  long,  grassy,  inter- 
minable incline  that  dipped  slowly  down 
and  slowK  up  again  over  great  dis- 
tances to  form  the  Athi  Plains.  Along 
the  road,  with  its  endless  swarm  of 
humanity,   we   had   seen    no  game;  but 
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after  a  half  mile  it  began  to  appear.  We 
encountered  herds  of  zebra,  kongoni,  wilde- 
beest, and  "Tommies"  standing  about  or 
grazing,  sometimes  almost  within  range 
from  the  moving  buckboard.  After  a 
time  we  made  out  the  trees  and  water 
tower  of  Juja  ahead:  and  by  four  o'clock 
had  turned  into  the  avenue  of  trees.  Our 
approach  had  been  seen.  Tea  was  ready, 
and  a  great  and  hospitable  table  of  bottles, 
ice.  and  siphons. 

The  next  morning  we  inspected  the 
stables,  built  of  stone  in  a  hollow  space, 
like  a  fort,  with  box  stalls  opening  directly 
into  the  courtyard  and  screened  carefully 
against    the    deadly    flies.    The    horses. 


Just  outside  the  courtyard  of  the  stables 
a  little  barred  window  had  been  cut 
through.  Near  this  were  congregated  a 
number  of  Kikuyu  savages  wrapped  in 
their  blankets,  receiving  each  in  turn  a 
portion  of  cracked  corn  from  a  dusty 
white  man  behind  the  bars.  They  were 
a  solemn,  unsmiling,  strange  type  of  savage; 
and  they  performed  all  the  manual  work 
within  the  enclosure  —  squatting  on  their 
heels  and  pulling  methodically  but  slowly 
at  the  weeds;  digging  with  their  fangas; 
carrying  loads  to  and  fro;  or  solemnly 
pushing  a  lawn  mower,  their  blankets 
wrapped  shamelessly  about  their  necks. 

Before    the    store    building    squatted 


beautiful  creatures,  were  led  forth  each  by 
his  proud  and  anxious  syce.  We  tried 
them  all.  and  selected  our  mounts  for  the 
time  of  our  stay.  The  sycei  were  small 
black  men,  lean  and  well  formed,  accus- 
tomed to  running  afoot  wherever  their 
charges  went,  at  walk,  lope,  or  gallop. 
Thus  in  a  day  they  covered  incredible 
distances  over  all  sorts  of  country;  but 
were  always  at  hand  to  seize  the  bridle 
rt'in  when  the  master  wished  to  dismount. 
Like  the  rickshaw  runners  in  Nairobi, 
they  wore  their  hair  clipped  close  around 
their  bullet  heads  and  seemed  to  have 
developed  into  a  small,  compact,  hard  type 
of  their  own.  They  ate  and  slept  with 
their  horses. 


another  group  of  savages.  Perhaps  in 
time  one  of  the  lot  expected  to  buy  some- 
thing; or  possibly  they  just  sat.  Such 
is  the  native  way. 

We  went  to  mail  a  letter,  and  found 
the  postmaster  to  be  a  gentle  voiced, 
polite  little  Hindu,  who  greeted  us  smil- 
ingly. Three  times  a  week  such  mail  as 
Juja  gets  comes  in  via  native  runner. 
We  saw  the  latter,  a  splendid  figure,  al- 
most naked,  loping  easily  down  past  the 
comfortable,  airy  white  man's  club  house, 
his  little  bundle  held  before  him. 

The  next  afternoon  the  various  members 
of  the  party  decided  to  do  various  things. 
I  elected  to  go  out  with  McMillan  while 
he  killed  a  wildebeest;  and  I   am  very 


glad  I  did.  It  was  a  most  astonishing 
performance. 

You  must  imagine  us  driving  out  the 
gate  in  a  buckboard  behind  four  small 
but  lively  white  Abyssinian  mules.  In 
the  front  seat  were  Michael,  the  Hotten- 
tot driver,  and  McMillan's  Somali  gun- 
bearer,  in  the  rear  seat  were  McMillan 
and  myself;  while  a  small  black  syce 
perched  precariously  behind.  Our  rifles 
rested  in  a  sling  before  us.  So  we  jogged 
out  on  the  road  to  Long  Juja,  examining 
with  a  critical  eye  the  herds  of  game  to 
right  and  left  of  us.  The  latter  examined 
us,  apparently,  with  an  eye  as  critical. 
Finally,  in  a  herd  of  zebras,  we  espied  a 
lone  wildebeest. 

The  wildebeest  is  the  Jekyll  and  Hyde 
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light-headed  capers  goes  far  to  destroy 
one's  faith  in  the  stability  of  institutions. 

Also  the  wildebeest  is  not  misnamed. 
He  is  a  conservative;  and  he  sees  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  allowing  his  curiosity  to 
interfere  with  his  preconceived  beliefs. 
The  latter  are  distrustful.  Therefore  he 
and  his  females  and  his  young —  I  should 
say  small  — depart  when  one  is  far  away. 
I  say  small,  because  1  do  not  believe  that 
any  wildebeest  is  ever  young.  They  do  not 
resemble  calves,  but  are  exact  replicas  of 
the  big  ones;  just  as  Niobe's  daughters  are 
not  childlike,  but  merely  smaller  women. 

When  we  caught  sight  of  this  lone  wilde- 
beest among  the  zebra,  1  naturally  ex- 
pected that  we  would  pull  up  the  buck- 
board,  descend,  and  approach  to  within 
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of  the  animal  kingdom.  His  usual  and 
familiar  habit  is  that  of  a  heavy,  sluggish 
animal,  like  our  vanished  bison.  He 
stands  solid  and  inert,  his  head  down;  he 
plods  slowly  forward  in  single  file,  his 
horns  swinging,  each  ffwt  planted  deliber- 
ately. In  short,  he  is  the  personification 
of  dignity,  sfjiid  respectability,  gravity  of 
demeanor.  But  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  at 
any  small  interruption,  he  becomes  the 
giddiest  of  created  beings.  Up  goes  his 
head  and  tail;  he  buck-jumps,  cavorts, 
gambols,  kicks  up  his  heels,  bounds  stifT- 
legged,  and  generally  performs  like  an 
irresponsible  infant.  To  see  a  wht>le  herd 
at  once  of  these  grave  and  reverend 
seigneurs   suddenly    blow   up   into   such 


some  sort  of  long  range.  Then  we  would 
open  fire.  Barring  luck,  the  wildebeest 
would  thereupon  depart,  "wilder  and  bees- 
tier  than  ever."  as  John  McCutcheon  has 
it.  Not  at  all.  Michael,  the  Hottentot, 
turned  the  buckboard  off  the  road,  headed 
toward  the  distant  quarry,  and  charged 
at  full  speed!  Over  stones  we  went  thai 
sent  us  feel  into  Ihe  air,  down  and  out  of 
shallow  gullies  that  seemed  as  though 
they  would  jerk  the  pule  from  the  vehicle, 
with  a  grand  rattlety-bang,  everyone 
hanging  on  for  his  life.  I  was  entirely 
occupied  with  the  stale  of  my  spinal  col- 
umn and  the  retention  of  my  teeth,  but 
McMillan  must  have  been  keeping  his 
eje  on  the  game.    One  peculiarity  of  the 
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wiidebeest  is  that  he  < 
him,  2nd  another  is  that  be  b  cnrioos. 
It  »tMild  not  requifc  a  very  large  hamp 
of  curiosity,  however,  to  came  any  ainmal 
to  wonder  »'hat  all  the  itw  «-as  abool. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  tbts  sanaal 
would  sooner  or  later  stop  for  an  instant 
to  look  back  for  the  purpose  ot  seeing 
what  was  up  in  jungle-land;  and  just 
before  doing  so  he  would,  for  a  few  steps, 
slow  down  from  a  gallop  to  a  trot.  Mc- 
Millan was  watching  for  this  symptaai. 

"Now!"  he  yelled,  when  he  saw  it. 

Instantly  Michael  threw  his  weight  into 
the  right  rein  and  against  the  brake,    %'e 
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Inanediitdy  tke  faeatt  was  off  agaa  at  a 
tearing  mn.  punned  by  a  lapid  fbsilbde 
from  tbe  remainiiig  slnts.  Thai.vitfaa 
violent  jerfc  and  a  yd^  we  woe  off  apin. 
This  time,  since  the  animal  was 
wounded,  he  made  for  Foogher  axnUry. 
And  everywhere  that  vildefaeest  went  we 
too  were  sure  to  go.  We  hit  cr  shaved 
boulders  that  ought  to  have  owa^hftl  a 
wheel.  w«  tore  throu^  thick  bmsfa  ic- 
gardless.  Twice  we  diarged  unhesitat- 
ingly over  appaient  picdpices.  1  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  td  the 
buckboord.  If  1  did.  I  shouU  certainly 
lecommend    it    here.  :  Twice   mote   we 
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swerved  so  violently  to  the  right  and 
stopped  so  suddenly  that  I  neariy  landed 
on  the  broad  prairies.  The  manoeuvre 
fetched  us  up  broadside.  The  small 
black  sycf  —  and  heavens  knows  how  be 
had  manafiwl  to  hang  on  —  darted  to  the 
heads  of  tl"*-'  leading  mules.  At  the  same 
moment  the  wildebeest  turned,  and 
jloppcd-  but  even  before  he  had  swung 
lifehMd.  McMillan  had  fired.  It  was 
Ortiwrdinary  good  quick  work,  the  way 


swerved  to  our  broadside  and  cut  loose 
the  port  batteries.  Once  more  McMillan 
hit.  Then,  on  the  fourth  "run,"  we 
gained  perceptibly.  The  beast  was  weak- 
ening. When  he  came  to  a  stumbling 
halt  we  were  not  over  a  hundred  yards 
from  him,  and  McMillan  easily  brought 
him  down.  We  had  chased  him  four  or 
five  miles,  and  McMillan  had  fired  nine- 
teen shots,  of  which  two  had  hit.  The 
rifle   practice  throughout   had   been 


W^ked  up  the  long  range  from  the  markably  good,  and  a  treat  to  watch. 
ammafdust  where  the  bullets  hit.  At  Personally,  besides  the  fun  of  attending 
ktZd  or  fourth  shot  be  landed  one.     the  show,  I  %o\  some  mighty  gpod  e 
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AN    AUTHORIZED   INTERVIEW   WITH 

GUGLIELMO  MARCONI 

(iMvxMTOK  or  whklkss  tklecbaphy) 


IF  THERE  is  one  lesson,  above  all 
others,  to  be  drawn  from  the  Titanic' s 
loss,"  said  Signor  Marconi,  "it  is  the 
necessity,  or,  at  least,  the  desirability, 
of  having  two  wireless  operators  on 
every  ship  equipped  with  wireless  appa- 
ratus —  as  almost  all  passenger  ships  and 
many  freighters  are  now  equipped.  That 
statement  should  not  require  any  explana- 
tion. The  Titanic  carried  two  operators, 
but  that  was  because  she  carried  a  large 
number  of  first  and  second  cabin  passengers 
and  was  likely  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
wireless  business  of  a  personal  and  com- 
mercial nature  to  attend  to  on  that  ac- 
count. So  far  as  she  was  concerned,  it 
would  have  made  no  difference  whether 
she  had  two  operators  or  only  one,  after 
she  struck  the  iceberg  that  wrecked  her. 
A  single  operator,  even  if  asleep  in  his 
berth,  could  have  been  aroused  and  have 
sent  out  the  '  C.  Q.  D/  signal  practically 
as  quickly  as  it  actually  was  sent.  But  on 
board  the  Carpatbia,  there  was  but  one 
operator,  and  it  was  by  the  merest  accident 
that  he  received  the  Titanic* s  signal  at  all. 
If  he  had  not  lingered  at  his  work  k>ng 
after  he  was  oflTicially  off  duty,  the  Titanic' s 
boats  would  not  have  been  picked  up  for 
several  more  hours,  for  the  other  ships 
that  gpt  the  signal  did  not  reach  the  scene 
of  the  accident  as  quickly  as  the  Car^ 
patbia. 

"Of  course,  owners  of  vessels  object  to 
the  expense  of  a  second  operator  when  one 
is  sufficient  to  send  out  all  the  calls  likely 
to  originate  on  a  given  ship.  But  as  a 
matter,  not  merely  of  humanitarianism, 
but  of  the  mutual  protection  of  all  ships, 
there  should  be,  by  some  sort  of  enforce- 
able international  agreement,  compulsory 
provision  of  two  operators  on  every  ship 
having  wireless  equipment. 

"We  already  have  an  international 
agreement  governing  wireless  at  sea  —  the 


Berlin  convention — to  which  the  United 
States  is  not  yet  a  party  —  under  which 
every  ship  is  bound  to  receive  and  respond 
to  the  X.  Q.  D/  or  'S.  O.  S.'  signals  of 
any  other  ship  of  any  nation.  This  con- 
vention also  governs  the  transmission  of 
messages  between  ships  and  shore  stations. 
Beyond  such  regulations  and  those  bearing 
upon  possible  loss  of  vessels  or  of  lives,  1 
hardly  think  it  feasible  for  international 
agreements  to  go.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
impose  and  difficult  to  enforce,  for  instance, 
an  international  agreement  requiring  ships 
to  receive  and  relay  commercial  or  press 
messages. 

CONTROL  OF  AMATEURS 

"Another  necessity,  if  wireless  tele- 
graphy is  to  reach  its  highest  possibilities 
of  usefulness,  is  some  sort  of  governmental 
regulation  and  control  of  amateur  ex- 
perimenters. 1  do  not  know  how  far  the 
United  States  Government  can  legally  go 
in  that  direction,  but  the  system  adopted 
in  England  and  Continental  Europe  works 
admirably.  There  nobody  may  erect  a 
wireless  pole  or  conduct  experiments  in 
wireless  without  a  permit  issued  by  the 
Government.  By  the  terms  of  such  per- 
mits, severe  penalties  are  inflicted  for 
failure  to  observe  all  the  rules  laid  down 
for  the  government  of  wireless,  for  inter- 
fering with  official  or  commercial  communi- 
cation or  for  sending  false  information. 
The  penalty  in  England  for  disclosing  the 
contents  of  any  intercepted  message  is 
two  years'  imprisonment.  All  my  own 
experimental  work  is  conducted  under 
these  licenses,  one  for  each  experiment 
station,  and  I  am  bound  by  the  regulations 
as  much  as  any  amateur. 

"  It  would  be  perfectly  feasible  to  limit 
amateurs  to  a  given  wave-length,  that 
would  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial or  Government  instruments.  Such 
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regulations  should  also  provide  against  the 
sending  of  unauthorized  messages  by 
amateurs  to  the  press.  The  jumble  of 
messages,  originating  no  one  knows  where, 
and  possibly  pieced  together  by  some  ama- 
teur experimenter  out  of  fragments  of 
authentic  messages  caught  in  transmission, 
which  lulled  the  whole  world  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  after  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  accident  to  the  Titanic,  should 
never  be  repeated.  Yet,  of  course,  any 
regulations  that  it  may  be  feasible  to  adopt 
should  be  administered  with  a  liberal  hand 
and  not  made  onerous  or  restrictive  to  a 
degree  that  might  hamper  the  progress  of 
science  by  stifling  inventive  activity. 

"The  whole  field  of  wireless  telegraphy 
has  been  so  greatly  enlarged  in  recent  years 
and  so  greatly  has  its  eflTiciency  been  in- 
creased, that  one  is  justified  to-day  in  tak- 
ing the  broadest  possible  view  of  its  prob- 
able future  development  and  importance 
as  a  means  of  communication.  And  it 
must  inevitably  come  at  some  time  under 
such  reasonable  regulation  as  will  insure 
its  most  beneficial  use. 

ADVANCE  IN  NUMBER  OF  STATIONS 

"  Recent  progress  in  wireless  has  not 
been  by  any  single  great  step  forward,  but 
by  a  succession  of  comparatively  minute 
advances.  The  one  great  forward  step 
was  taken  ten  years  ago,  when  wireless 
communication  across  the  Atlantic  ocean 
was  established.  Since  then  the  advances 
have  been  mainly  in  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  the  instruments  and  the 
continual  increase  in  the  number  of  sta- 
tions, both  afloat  and  ashore.  The  most 
modern  wireless  equipment  for  ships,  such 
as  that  on  the  Titanic,  now  has  a  range, 
under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions, 
of  2,000  miles.  In  fact,  messages  from 
ships  lying  in  New  York  harbor  have  been 
received  in  Europe.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions such  an  equipment  as  the  Titanic  s 
has  a  range  of  about  400  miles,  whereas  the 
average  range  of  XhcCarpathia's  equipment, 
for  example,  is  only  about  100  miles.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  stand- 
ard equipment  for  all  important  ships  will 
equal  or  exceed  in  range  and  power  that 
of  the  best  and  largest  ships  to-day. 
\     "One  of  the  important  developments  of 


the  future  will  be  the  protection  of  private 
messages,  within  certain  limitations.  Of 
course,  it  is  necessary  that  ships  at  sea 
shall  be  able  to  communicate  with  each 
other  and  with  all  shore  stations  freely, 
at  all  times.  Between  purely  commercial 
stations,  however,  it  is  becoming  possible 
to  guard  against  the  stealing  of  messages 
by  unauthorized  persons.  Even  if  some 
enterprising  individual  were  to  succeed 
in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Canadian 
authorities  and  were  to  erect  a  wireless 
station  where  the  trans-Atlantic  press 
messages  nightly  transmitted  in  almost 
unlimited  volume  for  the  American  papers 
could  be  picked  up,  they  would  have  their 
labor  for  their  pains. 

"It  is  safe,  in  view  of  recent  develop- 
ments, to  predict  a  very  widely  extended 
use  of  wireless  over  land  in  the  not  far 
distant  future.  Already  the  wireless  is 
being  used  successfully  for  overland  com- 
munication in  East  Africa,  Brazil,  Canada* 
Italy,  India,  and  Spain.  Madrid  is  in 
communication  with  many  other  cities  in 
Spain  by  wireless.  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
are  centres  of  extensive  inland  wireless 
communication.  1  expect  to  see  this  over- 
land wireless  service  greatly  increased  in 
the  next  few  years,  with  the  result  of 
greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  communica- 
tion between  distant  points;  for  the  instal- 
lation of  wireless  systems  is  vastly  cheaper 
than  the  cost  of  erecting  poles  and  string- 
ing wires,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  latter. 

"  But  far  more  important  than  any  com- 
mercial or  utilitarian  considerations  is  the 
value  of  the  wireless,  as  demonstrated  in 
the  cases  of  the  Republic  and  the  Titanic, 
as  a  means  of  saving  lives  at  sea.  To 
have  contributed,  in  any  degree,  to  this 
possibility,  is  a  source  of  profound  grati- 
fication. Of  course,  the  wireless  cannot 
bring  aid  if  there  are  no  ships  within  range 
that  are  able  to  arrive  in  time  to  rescue 
those  in  danger,  but  in  both  the  cases  I 
have  mentioned,  aid  was  at  hand,  and  the 
frightful  loss  of  life  in  the  Titanic  disaster 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  wireless. 

"The  need  for  more  powerful  equip- 
ment and  two  operators  for  every  ship  are 
the  principal  wireless  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Titanic  disaster." 
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AN  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  PROFESSION  —  THE  HUMILIATION  OF  CHURCH  FINANCING 

CRITICISM   THAT   TAKES    AWAY    SELF-RESPECT 

BY 

A   CLERGYMAN 


NO  PREACHER  for  mine." 
He  was  a  high-school  boy  who 
spoke  so  fashionably  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question,  "  What 
are  you  going  to  be?"  which 
all  boys  and  some  girls  have  put  to  them 
by  inquiring  and  perhaps  disinterested 
friends.  "No  preacher  for  mine."  He 
was  my  son  —  the  son  of  a  preacher.  And 
he  said  it  with  an  emphasis  which  be- 
trayed an  earnest,  if  not  a  deep  rooted, 
dislike  of  the  profession.  The  mother 
sympathized  with  the  boy's  attitude. 
I  do  not  blame  her.  The  minister's  wife 
has  about  as  hard  a  lot  as  any  woman  — 
her  story  deserves  to  be  told.  I  felt 
myself  a  sympathizer  too,  though  I  would 
not  openly  acknowledge  it  before  the  lad, 
and  do  not  even  now. 

Questioning  failed  to  elicit  any  reasons 
for  this  antagonism  to  the  profession  that 
his  father  has  followed  for  about  twenty 
years.  But  I  suspect  that  the  boy  felt 
most  of  all  that  the  financial  returns  were 
by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
labor  involved  or  with  the  needs  of  life. 
There  may  have  been  other  facts  which 
stirred  in  the  boy  this  feeling  of  revolt 
and  made  him  determined  to  fight  out 
life's  battles  on  other  lines.  I  cannot 
answer  for  his  decision.  But  I  think 
I  know  some  of  the  reasons,  or  rather 
the  features,  which  make  the  preaching 
profession  so  very  unattractive. 

THE    FINANCIAL   ASPECT 

I  have  small  patience  with  much  that 
has  been  said  by  men  who  have  left  the 
ministry  as  to  their  reasons  for  so  doing. 
Least  of  all  have  I  patience  with  those 
who  say  they  have  given  up  the  profession 
because  it  is  so  poorly  paid.  It  has  been 
my  observation  that  these  have  not  met 
with  any  noticeable  financial  success  at 


anything  else.  But  surely  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  minister  should  not  be 
as  regularly  and  well  paid  as  anybody  else 
and  it  is  humiliating  when  it  is  not 
so.  The  element  of  super-naturalism 
which  formerly  put  a  clergyman  on  a  level 
which,  if  it  was  not  above,  was  at  least 
quite  different  from  that  of  other  men, 
no  longer  exists  to  any  great  extent.  The 
thought  of  the  minister  as  priest  is  passing 
and  perhaps  we  have  here  a  suggested 
explanation.  We  ministers  are  constantly 
reminded  —  just  as  if  we  could  ever 
forget  it  —  that  a  minister  is  only  a  man. 
And  yet,  willy-nilly,  we  are  thought  of 
as  being  in  a  separate  class.  The  satiric 
division  of  the  human  race  into  men, 
women,  and  ministers  is  not  without  its 
point  and  significance,  distasteful  though 
it  be.  It  seems  to  come  natural  to  people, 
to  a  great  many  people  if  not  to  all,  to 
think  and  act  toward  us  as  though  we 
were  different.  To  me  this  is  offensive, 
but  the  fact  is  there. 

It  seems  to  be  expected  of  a  minister 
that  he  is  not  in  the  work  for  any  money 
consideration.  "We  don't  like  to  think 
of  our  minister  as  a  money  maker."  "  I 
hate  a  business  minister."  "I  don't 
want  our  minister  to  be  mixed  up  in  busi* 
ness." 

These  are  sentiments  that  I  have  often 
heard  expressed  by  men  who  were  not  of 
the  over-godly  type.  When  it  turns  out 
that  ministers  have  been  caught  in  the 
ruin  caused  by  the  bankruptcy  of  a 
bucket-shop  or  stock-brokerage  concern 
there  at  once  goes  up  a  chorus  of  disap* 
proval  of  the  clergy  who  risked  their  "few 
hard-saved  dollars  in  an  attempt  to  make 
a  little  extra  and  much  needed  money. 
There  is  no  sympathy  for  these  unfortun- 
ates, of  the  cloth  but  much  condemnation. 
The  high-salaried   minister  —  and   there 
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are  only  a  few  such  —  is  looked  upon 
with  ill-concealed  ^  scorn.  We  may  talk 
about  our  salaries  being  insufficient  prop- 
erly to  maintain  the  self-respect  of  our 
families,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  is  against  a  money- 
making  ministry.  The  reasons  for  this, 
if  not  many,  are  too  subtle  and  deep  for 
portrayal.  Possibly  it  is  nothing  more 
than  ancient  custom.  So,  under  the  cir- 
stances,  the  damning  of  the  ministry  as 
financially  degrading  and  repellant  is  not 
the  point.  1  take  it  that  any  man  enter- 
ing the  ministry  must,  of  necessity, 
sacrifice  any  financial  aspirations  he  may 
have,  and  he  is  not  a  real  man  if  he  cannot 
do  it  graciously.  1  notice  that  some  have 
said  that  thev  will  have  no  more  of  the 
ministry  because  the  prospect  of  getting 
ahead  in  it  is  so  hopeless.  The  minister 
is  sure  of  ending  his  days  in  poverty. 
The  same  amount  of  intelligence  and 
energy  put  into  any  other  work  would  be 
more  remunerative.  The  chances  for  ad- 
vancement and  success  are  so  wretchedly 
slim  and  the  amount  of  senseless,  incon- 
siderate, and  unmerited  criticism  is  so  great 
—  these  are  some  other  frequently  given 
reasons  as  to  why  men  do  not  become 
preachers,  and  why  many  cease  to  be. 

None  of  these  reasons  seem  to  me  to  be 
in  any  way  creditable.  I  know  what  it 
is  to  have  a  small  salary,  and  after  twenty 
>ears  of  unremitting  toil  1  cannot  make 
both  ends  meet  without  trying  to  pick  up 
a  few  extra  dollars  with  my  pen,  and  my 
wife  must  sometimes  turn  her  scholastic 
abilities  to  financial  account  also.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  have  a  salary  not  only 
small  but  desperately  irregular.  I  under- 
stand, 1  think,  as  well  as  any  man  can, 
that  the  future  in  the  ministry  holds  no 
financial  promise.  1  know,  too,  what 
ignorant  and  bitter  criticism  is.  These 
things  and  more  of  like  nature  I  under- 
stand from  personal  experience.  And 
I  have  chafed  under  these  facts  until  1 
am,  not  calloused,  but  positively  sore. 
Still.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that 
pretty  much  all  these  same  disagreeable 
things  could  be  said  about  every  other 
profession  and  occupation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  What  man  is  not  criticised  and 
amiplained  against   by  ignorant,   selfish, 


bigoted  persons?  How  many  in  distinctly 
secular  occupations  —  the  business  man, 
the  professional  man  —  are  not  forced 
to  swallow  in  silence  and  with  pleasant 
faces  many  an  indignity?  Have  I  not 
seen  storekeepers  and  others  boil  with 
rage  and  yet  "for  business  reasons"  keep 
a  silent  tongue  and  act  agreeably  I  And 
as  to  smallness  of  income,  are  there  not 
many,  not  only  among  the  hand-workers 
but  among  the  brain-workers  as  well, 
who  do  not  more  than  make  ends  meet? 
And  do  not  these  also  hope  and  strive  in 
vain  to  attain  even  a  reasonable  degree 
of  success?  Irregular  and  uncertain  sal* 
ary?  —  do  I  not  know  many  outside  of 
my  profession  who  are  driven  almost  to 
distraction  because  the  money  which  is 
theirs  by  right  does  not  come  in  and  they 
can't  get  it  in? 

STRUGGLING    FOR   A    DEAD    ISSUE 

But  there  are  some  features  of  the 
ministry  which,  if  not  at  all  peculiar  to 
it,  as  I  have  intimated,  at  least  take  on  a 
different  aspect.  Our  experience  of  these 
things  pinches  at  a  little  different  spot. 
A  shoe  is  uncomfortable,  becomes  un- 
wearable,  not  because  it  pinches  but  be- 
cause it  pinches  the  tenderest  spot. 

In  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world  the 
ministry  is  looked  upon  and  spoken  of  as 
a  decaying  institution.  Few,  1  know, 
are  willing  to  admit  that  they  believe 
the  church  and  religious  organizations 
are  on  the  down-grade  which  leads  ulti- 
mately to  extinction.  Yet  if,  as  is  true, 
the  number  of  men  who  enter  the  ministry 
is  growing  smaller  each  year;  if  vacant 
churches  are  increasing  and  vacant  pews 
grow  in  number;  if  the  proportion  of 
church-members  to  the  total  population 
is  an  ever-declining  proportion — and  that 
seems  to  be  the  fact;  if  the  intellectual 
standing  of  the  ministry  is  becoming  lower 
and  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  less  and 
less;  if  these  facts  are  true  —  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  escape  from  them  —  then 
verily  we  must  confess,  however  unwill« 
ingly,  that  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  church 
is  not  many  generations  away.  That 
leads  to  a  complicated  question.  But 
the  facts  being  in  the  air  —  and  quite 
real  —  the  preacher  cannot  well  escape 
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feeling  that  his  profession  is  a  decadent 
one.  And  no  live,  hopeful,  ambitious 
man  really  cares  to  be  a  representative 
of  an  institution  that  has  run  its  course. 
He  may  argue  with  himself,  very  earnestly 
and  honestly,  and  really  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  the  church  is  the  one  institu- 
tion which  the  world  cannot  afford  to  let 
die;  that  the  ministry  is  the  noblest  and 
most  blessed  work  this  side  of  heaven; 
but  he  cannot  prevent  these  unfavorable 
facts  from  haunting  him,  asleep  and  awake. 
It  doesn't  solve  the  problem  to  say  that 
we  ministers  should  be  willing  martyrs  to 
a  noble  cause;  that  it  is  noble  and  brave 
to  go  down  with  the  ship.  For,  after  all, 
"a  live  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion." 
There  is  in  man  to-day  just  as  strong  a 
spirit  to  live  and  sacrifice  for  a  cause  as 
there  ever  was  —  when  the  cause  dis- 
tinctly and  clearly  has  a  future.  But 
when  we  are  met  at  every  turn  by  facts 
which  indicate  that  ours  is  a  "slowly 
dying  cause,"  that  it  plainly  has  had  its 
day  and  soon  will  "  cease  to  be,"  well  — 
then  it  is  different.  We  ministers  may 
talk  and  write  about  the  church  just 
"waking  up  to  its  mission,"  that  "the 
opportunity  of  the  church  was  never 
greater,"  that  "  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
church  was  never  so  strong,"  and  the 
"  call  to  the  church  to  be  the  moral  leader 
never  so  loud  and  insistent";  we  may 
assure  ourselves  and  one  another  that  we 
are  the  most  needed  workers  in  the  divine 
vineyard.  Yet  we  cannot  get  away  from 
the  wretched,  discouraging  feeling  that 
the  world  —  and  not  the  worst  part  of  the 
world,  either  —  has  repudiated  us  and 
the  institution  we  are  trying  to  hold  -to- 
gether. We  may  fool  ourselves  a  part  of 
the  time  but  we  cannot  fool  ourselves  all 
the  time.  And  I  cannot  see  how  any 
minister  can  escape  being  extremely  pessi- 
mistic as  to  the  worth  of  his  work  when 
he  feels  it  necessary,  as  he  often  does,  to 
advertise  conspicuously  that  the  "service 
to-night  will  be  entirely  musical,"  with 
perhaps  something  smaller  than  a  ser- 
monette  thrown  in ;  or  when  he  must  give 
up  preaching  on  a  Sunday  evening  and 
have,  instead,  an  "at  home"  function  in 
the  church,  serving  refreshments  and 
adding  zest  to  the  occasion  by  something 


approaching  theatricals.  There  must 
come  into  the  minister's  heart  a  deep  sense 
of  hopelessness  when  he  feels  driven  to 
"moving-pictures"  to  get  the  people  to 
church,  or  to  have  a  Sunday  evening 
smoker  to  get  the  men  together  under 
the  sacred  roof.  A  preacher  positively 
cannot  feel  inspired,  or  even  happy  in  his 
work,  when  driven  by  the  consciousness 
that  the  people  are  getting  away  from 
him,  and  therefore  he  must  resort  to  the 
heart-aching,  the  back-aching  job  of  or- 
ganizing "men's  clubs,"  "young  people's 
societies  "  "  institutional  churches  "  —  all 
of  them  perhaps  good  things,  but  which 
surely  get  nowhere.  The  departments 
for  "social  welfare"  which  some  of  the 
denominations  have  recently  organized 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  "labor  temple" 
in  the  metropolis  reflect  not  so  much  the 
Church's  passion  for  social  service  as  the 
desperate  situation  in  which  the  Church 
finds  itself.  The  so-called  "  social  awaken- 
ing" of  the  Church  is  not  a  sign  of  hope- 
fulness but  at  bottom  a  desperate  attempt 
to  revivify  an  institution  that  seems  to  be 
decaying  at  both  ends  of  the  age  line. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  it  should 
be  so,  yet  so  it  is.  The  Church's 
entrance  into  "social  work"  adds  to  the 
hopelessness  of  the  ministerial  profession. 
For  the  minister  soon  discovers  that  all 
these  devices  do  not  lead  to  the  prosperity 
and  success,  do  not  produce  the  results 
which  every  man  worth  his  salt  wishes 
to  achieve.  Through  it  all  a  man  may 
carry  a  bright  face  and  be  bright  of  speech, 
but  deep  down  is  the  wish  that  he  could 
escape  from  it  all. 

UNHAPPINESS    IN   THE   MINISTRY 

After  twenty  years  I  am  still  in  the 
ministry;  but,  like  so  many  more  of  my 
brethren,  not  happily  so.  The  minister 
who  feels  happy  in  his  work  is  a  very 
unambitious  being  and  he  is  capable  of 
eating  a  great  amount  of  humble  pie 
more  graciously  than  is  consistent  with 
self-respecting  manhood. 

1  think  I  know  some  other  places  where 
the  shoe  has  pinched  me  hardest.  And 
though  I  do  not  speak  for  others  I  suspect 
their  feelings  are  tenderest  in  much  the 
same  spots,  if  they  would  only  own  up  to 
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the  truth.  And,  be  it  understood,  my 
ministerial  career,  while  not  marked  with 
any  noticeable  success,  has  not  been 
unusually  thorny. 

I  he  worst  feature  of  the  financial  side 
of  the  ministry  is  seldom  referred  to.  It 
is  the  habit  which  many  have  of  regarding 
us  as  objects  of  charity,  though  perhaps 
having  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
respectability.  Gifts  are  often  sent  not 
out  of  love  for  us,  nor  out  of  appreciation 
for  the  work  we  are  doing  or  trying  to  do, 
but  out  of  the  general  belief  that  we  are 
so  poorly  paid  as  to  be  almost  if  not 
actually  in  need.  Though  gifts  of  money 
and  supplies  do  come  in  mighty  handy,  it 
hurts  when  you  know  these  gifts  are  given 
in  the  spirit  of  charity  —  just  to  help  the 
poor  parspn  along  —  and  this  when  we 
know  we  have  earned  every  penny  we 
get  ten  times  over. 

Another  distressing  element  in  minis- 
terial finances  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  money  is  gotten  together.  Not  only 
does  the  minister  earn  several  times  more 
than  his  salary,  but  the  minister's  wife 
and  the  wives  of  other  men  have  to  work 
like  slaves  at  all  sorts  of  fairs,  suppers, 
sewing-bees,  before  the  salary  is  in  the 
church  treasury.  Now,  1  submit,  it  makes 
a  man  feel  pretty  cheap  to  take  the  money 
which  women  have  earned.  That  is  what 
church  fairs  mean  —  hard  work,  lots  of 
it,  by  women,  and  all  to  get  money  for  the 
minister.  Living  on  the  pr(Keeds  of 
women  —  distinctly  that  is  not  creditable; 
it  is  humiliating,  it  stirs  a  man  to  revolt. 

And  then  these  good  women  have  to  go 
out  and  solicit  contributions  in  several 
kinds,  beg,  in  fact,  for  what?  —  for  the 
minister's  salary,  fors<x)th.  Nor  is  that  the 
end.  Money  is  often  raised  in  ways  that  do 
not  bring  comfort  to  the  soul  of  an  idealist; 
and  the  minister  who  is  not  an  idealist  at 
heart  is  neither  a  help  nor  a  credit  to  the 
profession.  liuchre  parties  are  held  that 
money  may  be  made,  and  innumerable 
lottery  devices  used  which  are  in  spirit 
if  not  in  fact  —  usually  both  —  violations 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  skill  mani- 
fested in  devising  some  gambling  or 
lottery  scheme  which  will  miss  the  letter 
of  the  anti-gambling  and  anti-lottery 
laws  is  appalling  and  disgusting  when  you 


recall  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  done. 
Tainted  money  is  what  they  bring.  How 
can  a  man  who  is  paid  with  tainted  money 
feel  much  self-respect?  It  makes  one 
wish  he  could  get  away  from  it  once  and 
for  all. 

It  is  hateful  and  humiliating  for  a  man 
who  aspires  to  be  a  moral  and  spiritual 
leader  to  be  financed  with  funds  gained 
in  such  corrupting  ways.  And  it  is  like- 
wise humiliating  to  be  forced  by  the  very 
circumstances  of  the  case  to  spend  hours, 
days,  helping  to  think  up  and  work  out 
some  new-fangled  sort  of  sociable,  some- 
thing odd,  something  striking,  that  will 
get  the  money  out  of  the  pockets  into  the 
church  treasury.  1  believe  it  would  be 
decidedly  for  the  better  and  that  the 
church  would  become  what  it  certainly  is 
not  now,  a  fearless  and  aggressive  leader 
for  moral  and  spiritual  betterment,  if 
the  minister's  income  were  assured  from 
some  permanent,  perhaps  public,  source. 
1  know  that  the  present  system  of  getting 
church  funds  is  demoralizing  all  around. 

HUMILIATING    KINDS   OF   CRITICISM 

All  this  is  bad  enough,  but  there  are 
other  things  which  hurt  and  humiliate 
a  man  fully  as  much.  His  position  is 
often  at  the  mercy  of  chits  of  girls.  A  man 
of  culture  and  experience,  and  of  high 
worth,  must  come  or  go  at  the  bidding  of 
men,  women,  and  children  who  may  be 
in  all  respects  his  inferiors.  It  was  on  a 
train  one  day  that  I  heard  a  group  of 
girls,  in  age  about  fourteen  or  sixteen, 
discussing  the  call  of  a  minister  to  the 
church  they  happened  to  be  connected 
with  by  birth  or  some  other  accident,  and 
after  much  earnest  talk  back  and  forth 
one  little  miss  said,  with  great  wagging  of 
the  head,  "  I  sha'n't  vote  for  him.  "Think 
of  it !  Well  do  1  recall  instances  where  a 
group  of  disgruntled  children  —  nothing 
more  —  have  forced  the  resignation  of 
verv  worthv  ministers.  What  man  cares 
to  submit  himself  to  such  indignity? 
What  man  of  self-respect  will  consent  to 
have  his  fitness  or  unfitness  judged  by  a 
lot  of  silly,  lightheaded  children? 

A  man  —  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  a  minister  I  persist  in  regarding  my- 
self as  a  man  —  expects  to  be  criticised. 
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He-  can  stand  criticism.  He  ought  to 
stand  it.  It  is  good  for  a  healthy  man; 
it  is  better  for  an  unhealthy  one.  If  he 
doesn't  arouse  criticism  it  is  a  sure  sign 
that  he  is  studiously  playing  to  the  preju- 
dices and  vanities  of  his  people.  When 
criticism  becomes  rife  it  is  certain  that  he 
has  jolted  the  people  out  of  their  self- 
complacency  and  is  administering  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  predigested 
food,  all  which  is  more  than  well.  Criti- 
cism of  this  sort  a  man  can  stand  and 
rejoice  in.  But  1  am  thinking  of  the  lot 
of  petty  criticism  which  is  beneath  notice 
and  yet  hurts  —  perhaps  its  very  in- 
significance hurts,  and  eventually  it  stirs 
the  soul  to  rebellion.  The  tone  of  the 
minister's  voice,  the  fashion  of  his  hair, 
the  gestures  he  makes,  and  even  the 
creasing  of  his  trousers,  are  matters  which 
bring  favor  or  disfavor,  usually  the  latter. 
1  know  a  man  whose  chances  in  a  certain 
prominent  church  were  ruined  because  he 
crossed  his  legs  when  in  the  pulpit;  and 
another  had  his  career,  cut  short  because 
some  one  in  the  congregation  thought 
that  his  shirts  weren't  laundered  prop- 
erly or  frequently  enough.  Then  we 
are  condemned  if  we  do  not  call  on  this 
person  before  we  call  on  that;  and  if  we 
find  one  family  more  companionable 
than  another  then  there  is  all  sorts  of 
underground  trouble.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  a  minister  does  not  usually 
suffer  much  interference  or  criticism  from 
the  great  or  wealthy  members  of  the 
church.  It  is  usually  the  members  who 
seldom  help  in  money  or  in  work  who  have 
the  most  criticisms  to  offer,  and  their 
criticisms  are  invariably  as  small  and 
malicious  as  they  are.  They  are  small 
enough  to  be  ignored,  it  would  seem,  but 
it  is  their  very  persistency  and  littleness 
that  makes  them  so  unbearable.  And 
eventually  the  poison  spreads  to  others. 
The  worst  is  that  these  people  are  pleas- 
ant to  your  face  but  pour  out  their  criti- 
cisms behind  your  back.  They  are  the 
black-hands  bf  the  church,  the  people 
who  try  to  destroy  a  man  when  and  where 
he  has  no  chance  of  self-defence.  I  re- 
member once  visiting  a  former  parish. 
Walking  along  the  streets  saluting  those 
1  knew,  I  saw  a  young  woman  approach- 


ing. The  face  was  familiar,  I  thought, 
but  was  not  at  all  sure  until  she  had 
passed  me.  I  had  gone  by  but  a  few 
steps  when  I  suddenly  recalled  who  she 
was.  I  turned  about  quickly  and  hastened 
to  catch  up  with  her.  1  apologized  for 
not  noticing  her  before  and  suggested 
that  she  should  have  spoken  to  me.  "  I 
saw  you  didn't  notice  me,"  she  answered 
with  some  asperity  in  her  voice,  "but  1 
thought  I'd  just  see  whether  you  would 
pass  a  poor  person  without  speaking." 
Had  1  not  turned  back  just  as  I  did  I 
should  have  been  published  among  her 
many  friends  as  a  snob.  Less  than  that 
has  sufficed  to  destroy  a  minister's  work. 
The  petty,  unintentional,  honest-purposed 
things  in  a  minister's  conduct  are  often 
taken  up  and  made  over  into  serious 
faults  and  in  some  instances  into  evils. 

In  another  instance  I  had  just  gone 
to  a  new  field.  One  of  the  men  in  the 
parish  worked  in  a  grocery  store  and  he 
also  drove  around  the  town  delivering 
goods.  I  jumped  on  the  wagon  one 
morning  and  went  along,  mainly,  I  think, 
because  I  wished  to  see  the  town,  learn  as 
much  of  it  as  I  could.  It  wasn't  long 
before  I  heard  in  a  roundabout  way  that 
some  of  the  good  church  people  were 
afraid  1  wasn't  dignified  enough.  I  re- 
plied by  riding  around  on  the  delivery 
wagon  oftener  perhaps  than  I  would  have 
done.  Still,  the  criticism  rankled.  Ob- 
jection has  been  made  because  my  wife 
taught  school  occasionally  to  earn  a  little 
of  the  money  we  needed.  "  It  reflects  on 
the  church,"  we  were  told,  "gives  the 
impression  that  the  church  can't  pay  a 
living  salary"  —  and  it  couldn't.  In 
looking  for  a  house  in  a  new  parish  we 
were  warned  against  taking  a  house  any- 
where except  in  a  certain  section  of  the 
city.  To  live  elsewhere  would  probably 
hurt  the  church;  all  of  which  meant  we 
must  pay  more  rent  than  we  could  at  all 
afford. 

The  man  who  quits  the  ministry  for 
any  or  all  these  reasons  never  ought  to 
have  gone  into  it.  In  his  heart  he  knows 
such  excuses  are  really  fraudulent.  Any 
one  who  refrains  from  going  into  the 
ministry  for  such  reasons  is  not  the  man 
for  that  or  any  profession  or  occupation. 
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I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  interest- 
ing, illuminating,  if  we  could  hear  why  this 
man  gave  up  the  practice  of  law  for  some- 
thing else;  why  that  one  gave  up  the 
medical  profession;  why  another  swung 
from  this  business  to  that.  Just  why  so 
much  should  be  made  of  men  leaving  the 
ministry,  and  so  little  made  of  the  giving 
up  of  other  professions,  is  beyond  me. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  viciousness  about 
petty  fault  finding  of  the  sort  described 
that  hurts  not  only  the  dignity  of  the 
preacher  but  the  dignity  of  the  church 
as  well. 

Criticism  of  a  still  more  galling  kind, 
and  that  must  be  endured  in  silence,  is 
found  in  the  reasons  sometimes  given 
why  people  leave  the  church.  One  person 
decided  to  leave  the  church,  or  at  least 
not  to  come  again,  because  I  hurt  her 
feelings  in  speaking  disapprovingly  of  a 
well  known  hymn  which  happened  to  be 
a  "dear  favorite."  Another  family  de- 
cided not  to  "step  inside  the  church  again" 
because  1  ventured  to  criticise  the  literary 
productions  of  their  political  idol.  Another 
t(X)k  me  to  task  because  mv  sermons  made 
him  feel  uncomfortable.  "What  we 
want,"  he  said,  "is  a  gospel  that  soothes, 
and  rests,  and  comforts  us."  I  replied  that 
they  had  better  get  somebody  else.  Still, 
the  criticism  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  I 
always  felt  it,  t(K).  as  a  gag  in  my  mouth. 
"  I  can't  come  here  and  hear  other  persons' 
ideas  criticized,"  was  another  reason  given. 
I  have  known  a  whole  family  to  quit 
the  church  because,  in  distributing  hymn- 
books  at  a  special  service,  1  was  so  intent 
on  seeing  that  the  strangers  present  were 
supplied,  that  I  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  family  in  question  was  without 
hymnals.  The  oversight  —  for  such  it 
was  —  was  construed  as  a  deliberate 
slight  and  to  get  that  family  back  meant 
profuse  apologies  and  expressions  of  regret 
without  end  and  a  thousand  eloquent 
assurances  that  the  church  couldn't  very 
well  get  along  without  them.  Another 
man  left  the  church  because  I  didn't  buy 
my  clothing  at  his  store. 

lo  keep  peace  in  the  church  family  we 
f<»und  it  necessary  on  one  (Kcasion  to  em- 
ploy a  woman  ph\sician.  Ihe  results  were 
well  for  the  church,  but  after  neany  twenty 


years  one  of  us  still  suffers  from  that  experi- 
ence. Persons  have  a  right  to  take  excep- 
tions to  a  minister's  preaching  and  to  his 
conduct.  I  have  enjoyed  the  criticisms 
which  some  have  made — but  when  a  minis- 
ter must  eternally  ask,  not  whether  what 
he  plans  to  say  is  true  and  needs  to  be  said, 
but  whether  Miss  This  and  Mrs.  That 
and  Mr.  So-and-So  will  be  offended  or 
hurt  or  discomforted,  it  becomes  too 
humiliating  for  a  man  of  honor  and  self- 
respect.  To  be  told,  not  in  so  many  words 
of  course,  but  in  a  fashion  more  eloquent, 
that  unless  you  please  so-and-so  and  favor 
so-and-so  with  your  trade  your  salary 
will  run  short  —  that  does  not  tend  to 
make  the  ministry  attractive. 

Who  is  there  to  cast  a  stone  at  the 
minister  if  he  loses  heart  for  remaining 
at  his  post?  Even  rats  will  flee  when 
aware  that  the  ship's  career  is  nearing 
the  end.  And  it  would  be  strange  if 
man  were  not  prompted  by  an  impulse 
to  get  from  under  a  structure  that  is 
tottering  to  its  fall.  There  is  nothing 
safe,  nothing  glorious  nor  worth  while, 
in  being  buried  under  the  ruins  even  of  a 
sacred  building.  When  the  passengers 
have  all  departed  has  not  the  captain  a 
right  to  leap? 

ENFORCED    BOOT-LICKING 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  work 
which  in  my  judgment  is  most  humilia- 
ting of  all.  And  in  this  1  give  first  place  to 
the  deceitful,  the  low-motived,  the  des- 
picable, the  under-handed  forms  of  com- 
petition between  the  churches.  If  the 
Church  ever  was  a  soul-saving  institution 
it  certainly  is  not  that  now.  It  is  busy 
b<xiy-snatching.  All  the  churches  care 
for  is  numbers,  numbers,  and  more  num- 
bers. Ministers  will  (shall  I  say  must) 
go  to  an\'  length  of  perfidy  and  dishonesty 
to  secure  members.  They  will  urgently, 
persistently  press  into  the  membership 
of  their  churches  persons  who  publicly 
deny  the  doctrines  and  openly  flout  every 
provision  of  the  church's  discipline,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  such  persons  are  socially 
and  financially  desirable.  Let  a  new 
famil\'  of  some  standing  move  into  a 
community  and  there  is  at  once  a  grand 
scramble  among  the  clergy  to  "get"  the 
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newcomer.     Each  is  afraid  the  other  will 
"get"  the  prize.    And  each  tries  to  win 
by  methods  which,  morally  and  spiritually 
considered  —  which  even  from  a  straight 
business     standpoint  —  are    abject     and 
disgraceful.      '*  You    will    come    to   our 
church   if  you  wish   to  be  taken  up   by 
the  best  society,"  says  one.     "The  most 
intellectual  people  in  the  city  go  to  our 
church,"  is  another's  ground  of  approach. 
If  the  newcomer  happens  to  have  a  pref- 
erence it  is  often  brushed  aside  by  these 
clerical   drummers   with    "O,    you   don't 
want    to   go   there,    I'm    sure.     Nobody 
worth   considering  ever  thinks  of  going 
to    that    place.     You    belong   with    us." 
"Our  church  is  the  oldest  in  the  place. 
All  the  leading  families  belong  to  it.     It 
is  interesting,  it  gives  a  certain  dignity 
to  belong  to  such  an  institution,"  is  the 
talking-point  of  another.     "O  yes,  1  know 
we  have  a  creed.     But   no  one  has   to 
believe  it   unless   he  wants  to.     To  tell 
you  the  truth,   I  don't  believe  it  myself 
any  more  than  you  do.     When  1  repeat 
the  creed  on  Sunday  1  just  put  my  own 
interpretation   on    it.     You   can   do   the 
same.     You  know  1   am  something  of  a 
liberal  myself  and  avoid  all  controversial 
matters.     I   believe  in  letting  everybody 
believe  just  as  little  or  just  as  much  as 
he  likes."    That  is  the  scheme  of  another 
fellow-minister  who,   on   the  same  day, 
called  on  another  possible  "prize"  and 
who,  having  scented  the  theological  aroma, 
deemed    it    prudent    to    emphasize    the 
necessity  of  believing  the  creed  in  all  its 
literalness.     It  is  "good-God"  or  "good- 
devil"   as   seems   most   likely   to  catch. 
This  competition  obtains  not  only  between 
the  clergy  of  different  denominations  but 
also  between  the  clergy  of  the  5ame  faith. 
Each   minister  is  striving  not   to  make 
truth  and  grace  abound,  but  to  catch  some- 
body to  add  to  his  church,  fill  a  pew,  and 
add  to  the  income. 

And  what  could  not  be  said  of  the  de- 
vices used  to  get  children  away  from 
one  Sundav-school  to  another?  What 
minister  does  not  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  hate  being  forced  to  try  to  outdo 
other  Sunday-schools  in  giving  Christmas- 
trees,  Christmas-gifts,  picnics,  parties, 
and  other  schemes  which  appeal  to  the 


cupidity,  the  pride,  the  thoughtlessness 
of  children  in  order  to  keep  the  children 
from  being  enticed  elsewhere?  What 
minister  has  not  in  the  secret  of  his  heart 
become  disgusted  with  the  whole  business 
when  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  give  first 
place  to  social  fads  instead  of  moral 
instruction — and  all  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  his  young  folk  from  being  lured 
away  by  competing  church  societies?  AH 
this  is  unbearably  offensive  to  the  man  who 
believes  that  the  churches  should  stand 
for  religious  values.  Such  cut-throat 
competition  makes  the  whole  heart  sick. 
A  decent,  self-respecting  minister  becomes 
ashamed  to  look  himself  in  the  face. 

What  other  profession  is  quite  so  sub- 
ject to  the  stings  and  rebuffs  of  the  petty 
selfishnesses  of  petty  human  nature.  That 
children  and  young  people  should  be  lured 
from  one  church  to  another  by  social 
functions  and  worthless  amusements  and 
glittering  gew-gaws  can  be  passably 
endured.  But  that  adults  should  leave  the 
church  of  their  faith  in  the  lurch  on 
purely  social  grounds  is,  to  say  the  least, 
disgusting.  I  have  known  parents  with 
growing  daughters  to  leave  a  small  church 
and  go  to  a  larger  one  of  quite  different 
faith  because  they  believed  it  to  be  to  the 
social  and  marital  advantage  of  their 
daughters.  1  have  known  also  persons  of 
standing,  of  repute,  I  have  thought,  men 
and  women  of  whom  one  would  expect 
better  things,  to  leave  the  church  in  which 
they  had  been  brought  up  and  go  to  an- 
other of  the  same  faith,  and  only  a  few 
short  blocks  distant,  for  the  simple  and 
sole  reason  that  the  church  they  have 
moved  into  is  the  home  of  a  more  fashion- 
able and  exclusive  set  in  which  they  wish 
to  move. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  ministry  is  the 
only  profession  subject  to  such  humiliating 
experiences.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  these  features  which  I 
have  tried  to  enumerate  and  illustrate  jus- 
tify a  man  in  leaving  the  ministry  or  that 
they  warrant  any  man  staying  out  of  it. 
I  have  tried  to  tell  what,  in  my  judgment, 
are  the  experiences  of  my  profession  which 
are  most  unbearable,  most  intensely  hu- 
miliating, and  which  more  than  anything 
else  drive  men  out  into  other  professions. 
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NATIONAL  nominating  con- 
ventions sometimes  do  aston- 
ishing things,  such  as  choosing 
candidates  of  whom  the  peo- 
ple know  little  or  thinklightly; 
a  spark,  in  the  electrically  charged  air  of  a 
f^roat  crowd  of  men  under  racking  tension, 
may  presage  a  thunderbolt  that  strikes  in 
most  unexpected  places.  Presidential  can- 
iiidates  have  been  made  by  a  phrase;  elec- 
tions  have  been  lost  by  a  rival's  dramatic 
ciuip.  Who  will  leave  the  convention  doors 
at  Hallimore  and  Chicago,  this  month,  to 
^o  bv\\}W  the  people?  Here  are  some  of 
the  s! range  mischances  that  have  upset 
the  vakulations  of  shrewd  politicians  of 
the  past: 

AN    ANNl-XATION    INTRIGUE 

•*Now  we'll  bk)W  Van  out  of  the  water," 
eXilainu^l  Robert  J.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi, after  he,  Cave  Johnson,  and  other 
Siuithern  opponents  of  Van  Buren  had,  in 
1841.  «»htained  a  letter  from  Jackson  (then 
\\\  ivtirement  at  the  Hermitage,  and  who 
NNas  ignorant  of  the  plot  against  his  friend) 
uif^iuK  lexas  annexation.  They  planned 
to  publish  I  his  letter  just  before  the  Demo- 
iiatii  national  convention  of  1844,  in 
Nvhuh  \'.iM  liuieii  was  to  have  a  long  lead 
loi  the  noininalion  at  the  outset.  While 
\\\  the  pirsiiiency.  Van  Buren  opposed 
lexas  annexation,  partly  because  he  was 
unNMlhuf;  to  extend  the  area  of  slavery, 
but  ihielh  bc'iause  it  would  bring  war  with 
Mexuo.  Ih'  "^^i"  <>PP<»^t'd  it.  and  his 
IViUiKiatii-  enemies  knew  it. 

I  Wot  thei'onspirators,  William  H.  Ham- 

wM.  A  Mississippi  Congressman,  backed  by 

M^W  of   the    friends    of    Buchanan    and 

f  jt\%,    H'/io  ;'is"    sou>;ht    the   nomination, 

%/ipw  41  httvr  Irotn   Van  Buren  a  month 


before  the  convention,  in  which  his  posi- 
tion was  outlined.  Hammet  gave  this 
to  the  newspapers.  As  annexation  by  that 
time  had  become  the  paramount  issue  in 
the  South,  his  enemies  rallied  against  him 
all  the  uninstructed  Southern  delegates, 
and  some  of  the  instructed. 

The  next  step  in  the  conspiracy  came 
in  the  convention  when  one  of  Van  Buren's 
enemies  moved  that  "the  rules  of  1832" 
should  govern  nominations.  This  meant 
the  two  thirds  vote  requirement,  which 
had  prevailed  from  1832  onward,  but  which 
did  not  affect  the  result,  as  Jackson  in  1832 
and  Van  Buren  in  1836  and  1840  had  no 
opposition  for  the  candidacy.  In  1844 
that  rule  was  brought  forward  to  defeat 
Van  Buren.  In  an  impassioned  speech 
the  leader  of  the  Van  Buren  forces  in  the 
convention,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Jack- 
son's old  attorney  general,  asked  the  dele- 
gates if  they  were  aware  that  this  rule 
would  "place  the  majority  at  the  mercy 
of  the  minority?"  Marcus  Morton,  another 
of  the  ex-president's  supporters,  denounced 
it  as  "unfair  and  undemocratic."  Never- 
theless, by  the  aid  of  many  delegates  com- 
mitted to  Buchanan  and  Cass,  the  two 
thirds  rule  carried. 

"  You  have  voted  on  Van  Buren  instead 
of  on  the  rules  of  1832,"  shouted  Daniel 
S.  Dickinson  of  New  York.  He  was  right. 
While  Van  Buren  obtained  a  majority  on 
the  first  ballot,  and  thus  would  have  been 
nominated  had  that  been  a  Whig  or  a 
Republican  convention,  he  fell  back  stead- 
ily until  defeat  became  inevitable. 

THE    FIRST    DARK    HORSE   NOMINATION 

Another  sensation  came  when  a  Virginia 
delegate  proposed  James  K.  Polk  as  a 
"pure,  whole-hogged  Democrat,"  and  a 
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"friend  of  annexation/'  and  he  received 
44  votes.  That  was  the  eighth  ballot. 
Confronted  with  this  new  jxDrtent,  Butler 
withdrew  Van  Buren's  name,  all  the  other 
aspirants  subsided,  and  the  first  presiden- 
tial dark  horse  made  his  advent. 

"  Polk!  Great  God,  what  a  nomination!" 
wrote  Governor  Robert  P.  Letcher  to 
Buchanan. 

The  issue  which  defeated  Van  Buren 
for  the  candidacy  overthrew  Henry  Clay  at 
the  polls.  Receiving  a  unanimous  nomina- 
tion in  the  Whig  convention  in  compensa- 
tion for  his  betrayal  four  years  earlier,  he 
was  baited  by  some  Southern  Whigs  into 
making  concessions  to  slavery  on  the  Texas 
question  in  letters  which  were  intended  for 
Southern  circulation,  but  which  quickly 
found  their  way  into  Northern  papers. 

"This  makes  our  work  here  useless. 
Our  cause  is  lost!"  exclaimed  Joshua  R. 
Giddings  to  Cassius  M.  Clay,  as  a  paper 
containing  the  candidate's  latest  surrender 
was  placed  in  his  hands.  This  was  in 
Cleveland  on  the  morning  of  the  day  in 
which  the  greatest  Whig  mass  meeting  of 
the  campaign  was  to  take  place  in  that 
social  capital  of  the  Western  Reserve,  a 
radiating  centre  of  abolition  sentiment, 
and  these  two  were  to  be  the  star  orators 
of  the  occasion.  Giddings's  forecast  was 
correct.  Enough  anti-slavery  Whigs  in  the 
decisive  state  of  New  York  went  over  to 
Bimey,  the  abolition  candidate,  to  give 
that  state  and  the  presidency  to  Polk. 

^  A   BIG   FIELD  AND  A   DARK  HORSE 

When,  on  the  forty-ninth  ballot  in  the 
Democratic  convention  in  1852,  North 
Carolina  started  the  drift  toward  Pierce, 
who  had  not  been  brought  into  the  list  of 
aspirants  until  Virginia  gave  him  a  few 
votes  on  the  thirty-fifth  ballot,  and  who 
was  not  thought  of  as  a  serious  possibility, 
consternation  seized  the  friends  of  Marcy, 
Polk's  old  secretary  of  war,  who  was 
leading  in  the  vote,  with  Cass,  Buchanan, 
and  Douglas  distanced.  Horatio  Seymour, 
Marcy's  manager,  made  vain  efforts  to 
stay  the  tide  which  suddenly  surged  to- 
ward the  New  Hampshire  man,  and  he, 
the  second  dark  horse,  carried  off  the  prize. 

It  was  a  tense  moment  in  the  longest  and 
most  convulsive  national  convention  that 


ever  met  —  the  Democratic  assemblage 
which  opened  in  Charleston  on  Monday, 
April  23,  i860 — when,  after  several  days 
of  vain  effort  to  reach  an  agreement  on  a 
declaration  of  principles  for  the  campaign, 
two  platforms,  widely  divergent  on  the 
dominant  issue  of  the  day,  were  reported, 
between  which  the  convention  was  called 
upon  to  make  a  choice.  That  which  was 
put  forward  by  the  Southern  element 
aided  by  California  and  Oregon,  which 
were  swung  to  the  Southern  side  by 
Buchanan's  Federal  officeholders,  declared 
that  neither  Congress  nor  the  territorial 
Legislature  had  the  power  to  prevent 
slavery  from  entering  a  territory,  or  to 
abolish  it  while  there.  That  of  the  North- 
ern section  of  the  party,  which  had  Douglas 
for  its  presidential  favorite,  proposed  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
pledging  itself  to  abide  by  that  tribunal's 
decision.  But  even  with  Buchanan,  who 
hated  Douglas,  against  them,  the  North- 
em  delegates  had  a  majority  of  the  con- 
vention, and  the  South  knew  it. 

Amid  thunderous  cheers  by  the  men  in 
the  galleries  and  the  wild  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs by  the  women,  the  South's  most 
accomplished  orator,  William  L.  Yancey 
of  Alabama,  stepped  forward  to  state  that 
section's  demands. 

"We  of  the  South  are  in  the  minority  in 
the  convention,  as  we  have  been  taunted 
to-day.  In  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try the  Northwest  has  grown  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  giant  people.  You  men  of 
the  North  say  that  slavery  does  not  exist 
by  the  law  of  nature  or  the  law  of  God, 
but  only  by  the  law  of  the  State,  and  that 
it  is  wicked,  but  that  you  are  not  to  blame 
for  it.  That's  your  position,  but  I  tell 
you  that  your  position  is  wrong.  If  you 
had  said  that  slavery  is  right,  and  ought 
to  live  and  spread,  you  would  have  tri- 
umphed, and  abolition  would  have  died 
in  your  midst.  But  you  have  gone  down 
before  the  enemy  in  your  own  home. 
He  has  his  foot  upon  your  neck.  When 
1  was  a  schoolboy  in  the  North  abolition- 
ists were  pelted  with  rotten  eggs.  To-day 
the  abolitionists  have  spread  out  into  three 
bands  —  the  Black  Republicans,  the  Free 
Soilers,  and  Dow%V^.s'%  So^^x^x  "^a^^^x- 
eiguty  Ttveu  —  a\\  utvxX^^fti  \tv  ^^Oc^tv^^"^^^ 
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slavery  is  wicked.  That's  the  cause  of  all 
the  discord  which  afflicts  the  country 
to-day.  And  you.  Northern  Democrats, 
are  responsible  for  it." 

Springing  from  his  seat  George  E.  Pugh 
of  Ohio,  Douglas's  lieutenant  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  leader  of  the  Douglas 
forces  in  the  convention,  exclaimed: 
"Thank  God,  a  bold  and  honest  man  has 
at  last  told  us  what  the  South  demands. 
You  want  us  to  say  that  slavery  is  right, 
and  ought  to  be  extended.  But  you 
mistake  us.  We  will  never  do  that.  We 
raise  no  hand  against  it,  for  it  was  here 
before  any  of  us  was  born,  but  1  warn  you, 
men  of  the  South,  that  slavery  is  wrong, 
wickedly  and  eternally  wrong." 

Uproar  ensued,  which  lasted  to  and 
through  Saturday,  and  the  vote  on  the 
platforms  did  not  take  place  till  Monday, 
the  30th  —  the  second  Monday  of  the  con- 
vention —  when  the  Douglas  declaration 
was  adopted. 

Then  came  the  climax.  Voicing  a  pro- 
test against  the  action  of  the  conventions 
and  declaring  that  their  constituents  in- 
structed them  to  refuse  recognition  of 
squatter  sovereignty,  Walker  of  Alabama 
and  the  rest  of  the  delegates  of  his  state 
left  the  hall.  Most  of  the  other  Southern 
delegations  followed,  one  member  from 
each  state  making  a  short  speech  telling 
why  they  went  out.  That  of  Glenn, 
Mississippi's  representative,  was  thrilling. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  North,"  said  Glenn, 
in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  speak- 
ing for  the  Mississippi  delegation,  "as  you 
refuse  us  the  protection  which  we  ask,  it 
is  right  that  we  should  part.  Go  your  way 
and  we  will  go  ours.  The  South  leaves 
you.  not  like  Hagar,  friendless  and  alone, 
but  I  tell  >'ou  here  that  in  less  than  sixty 
days  you  will  fmd  a  united  South  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defence  of  its 
rights  under  the  constitution." 

The  irrepressible  conflict  had  struck  the 
Democratic  party.  That  was  the  first 
act  in  the  drama  of  secession.  With  its 
dividing  line  along  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
boundary,  each  element  of  the  party  at 
Baltimore  a  few  weeks  later  set  up  a 
separate  ticket,  the  Northern  headed  by 
Douglas  and  the  Southern  by  Breckinridge. 
"In    less   than   twelve   months,"    said 


Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia,  "wc 
shall  be  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody  war. 
What  is  to  become  of  us  then,  God  only 
knows." 

LINCOLN   AGAINST  SEWARD 

Before  the  fragments  of  the  Democracy 
met  in  Baltimore,  the  Republicans,  now 
confident  of  victory,  gathered  in  the  Wig- 
wam at  Chicago  in  the  first  national  con- 
vention ever  held  in  that  city. 

"Sir,  1  take  the  liberty  to  name  as  a 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  William  H.  Seward,"  said  William 
M.  Evarts  of  New  York. 

"On  behalf  of  the  delegation  from  Illi- 
nois I  put  in  nomination,  for  president  of 
the  United  States,  Abraham  Lincoln."  It 
was  Norman  B.  Judd  of  Illinois  who  said 
this. 

This  formula  was  repeated  on  behalf  erf 
Chase,  Cameron,  Bates,  and  the  other 
aspirants.  The  issue  —  the  determina- 
tion to  preserve  the  territories  for  freedom^ 
and  to  prevent  the  creation  of  any  more 
slave  states  —  was  the  most  momentous 
which  ever  confronted  the  country,  and 
the  delegates  were  in  no  mood  to  use  super- 
fluous words. 

With  Seward  leading,  but  with  Lincoln 
rapidly  closing  the  gap,  the  avalanche 
came  on  the  third  ballot.  The  thundering 
of  the  cannon  on  the  roof  of  the  Wigwam 
proclaiming  the  victory  of  the  favorite  son 
of  Illinois  and  the  West  was  drowned  by 
the  tumultuous  applause  in  the  hall  and 
by  the  yells  of  the  ]X)pulace  in  the  streets. 

At  that  moment,  800  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, there  was  a  widely  different  scene. 
Cayuga  County  had  poured  itself  into 
Auburn,  Seward's  home  town,  and  an 
immense  throng  gathered  in  his  grounds 
and  on  the  streets  near  by  to  acclaim  their 
distinguished  fellow  citizen.  Democrats 
were  there  as  well  as  Republicans.  On 
the  porch  of  his  house,  surrounded  by  many 
of  his  immediate  friends,  sat  Seward,  calm 
and  confident.  At  their  halyards  flags 
tugged  for  permission  to  rise.  Cannon, 
loaded,  awaited  the  word  from  Thurlow 
Weed,  Seward's  manager  at  Chicago, 
which  would  permit  them  to  proclaim 
the  expected  glad  tidings. 
Dashing  down  the  street,  a  horseman 
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pulled  up  at  Seward's  house  and  handed 
him  a  telegram  of  the  first  ballot  — 
"Seward  173,  Lincoln  102."  Tumultuous 
cheers  greeted  it  as  it  was  read  to  the  great 
concourse.  Carried  by  the  same  messenger 
a  little  later  was  the  second  ballot  — 
"Seward  184,  Lincoln  181." 

"I  shall  be  nominated  on  the  next 
ballot/'  said  Seward. 

Intense  emotion  swayed  the  throng  as 
it  awaited  the  final  word  from  Weed.  A 
vast  silence  seized  it  as  the  messenger 
galloped  down  with  the  fateful  missive. 
"Lincoln  nominated.    T.  W." 

The  man  who,  during  every  waking 
hour  since  Fremont's  defeat  in  1856,  had 
been  expecting  the  candidacy  of  i860, 
and  who,  in  the  minds  of  Democratic  as 
well  as  Republican  leaders,  figured  in  the 
r61e  of  his  party's  standard  bearer  in 
that  year,  passed  into  the  house.  Flags 
were  furled.  The  cannon,  voiceless,  rolled 
away,  Cayuga  County  silently  dispersed, 
and  the  curtain  fell  on  as  notable  a  tragedy 
as  American  politics  has  seen. 

A  CONCILIATION  THAT  DEFEATED  BLAINE 

"This  is  a  grand  year;  a  year  filled  with 
recollections  of  the  Revolution;  a  year  in 
which  the  people  call  for  a  man  who  has 
preserved  in  Congress  what  our  soldiers 
won  upon  the  field;  a  year  in  which  they 
call  for  a  man  who  has  torn  from  the  throat 
of  treason  the  tongue  of  slander;  for  the 
man  who  has  snatched  the  mask  of  Demo- 
cracy from  the  hideous  face  of  rebellion; 
for  the  man  who,  like  an  intellectual  ath- 
lete, has  stood  in  the  arena  of  debate  and 
challenged  all  comers,  and  who  is  still  a 
total  stranger  to  defeat.  Like  an  armed 
warrior,  like  a  plumed  knight,  James  G. 
Blaine  marched  down  the  halls  of  the 
American  Congress  and  threw  his  shining 
lance  full  and  fair  against  the  brazen  fore- 
heads of  the  defamers  of  his  country  and 
the  maligners  of  his  honor." 

The  convention  hall  in  Cincinnati  on 
that  June  day  of  1876,  rocked  with  the 
applause  which  greeted  Col.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll's  tribute  to  Blaine.  Far  in  the 
lead  on  several  ballots,  Blaine  was  beaten 
when  all  his  rivals — Morton  of  Indiana, 
Bristow  of  Kentucky,  Conkling  of  New 
York,  and  others — concentrated  on  Hayes. 


Standing  on  a  reporters'  table,  and 
quoting  a  verse  from  "Miles  O'Reilly," 
Roscoe  Conkling  made  this  appeal  to  the 
Chicago  convention  of  1880: 

"  If  you  ask  what  state  he  hails  from 
Our  sole  reply  shall  be 
He  hails  from  Appomattox 
And  its  famous  apple  tree." 

"1  rise  in  behalf  of  the  state  of  New 
York  to  propose  a  nomination  with  which 
the  country  and  the  Republican  party 
can  grandly  win.  The  election  before  us 
will  be  the  Austerlitz  of  American  politics. 
It  will  decide  for  years  to  come  whether 
the  country  will  be  Republican  or  Cossack. 
The  need  of  the  hour  is  a  candidate  who 
can  carry  doubtful  states,  North  and 
South;  and  believing  that  he,  more  surely 
than  any  other  man  can  do  this,  New  York 
presents  the  name  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant." 

Wild  enthusiasm,  manifesting  itself  in 
yells,  cheers,  song,  lasting  many  minutes, 
drowned  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  and 
brought  all  the  proceedings  to  a  halt. 
When  he  had  finished,  a  calmer  note 
sounded  through  the  convention  hall. 

"  I  have  seen  the  sea  lashed  into  a  fury 
and  tossed  into  a  spray,  and  its  grandeur 
moves  the  soul  of  the  dullest  man.  But 
it  is  not  the  billows  but  the  calm  level  of 
the  sea  from  which  all  heights  and  depths 
are  measured.  Not  here  in  this  brilliant 
circle,  where  15,000  men  and  women  are 
assembled,  is  the  destiny  of  the  republic 
to  be  decreed;  not  here  where  1  see  the 
enthusiastic  faces  of  756  delegates  waiting 
to  cast  their  votes  into  the  urn  and  deter- 
mine the  choice  of  their  party;  but  by 
4,000,000  Republican  firesides,  with  the 
calm  thoughts  inspired  by  the  love  of  home 
and  country,  with  the  history  of  the  past 
and  the  hopes  of  the  future  with  them  — 
there  God  prepares  the  verdict  that  shall 
determine  the  wisdom  of  our  work  to- 
night. Not  here  in  Chicago  in  the  heat 
of  June,  but  in  the  sober  quiet  that  comes 
between  now  and  the  melancholy  days  of 
November,  in  the  silence  of  deliberate 
judgment,  will  this  great  question  be 
settled.    Let  us  aid  them  to-night." 

This  was  Garfield  presenting  John 
Sherman  for  the  candidacy  in  the  same 
convention,  but  in  the  dead-lock  between 
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Grant  and  Blaine,  in  which  Conkling  and 
his  Tenth  Legion,  the  306.  went  down  to 
defeat.  The  speech  nominated  Garfield 
instead  of  Sherman. 

"They  have  nominated  Garfield.  Now 
let  them  elect  him,"  was  Conkling's  sullen 
remark,  as  he  left  Chicago  without  waiting 
for  the  close  of  the  proceedings. 

Dismay  seized  Garfield  when  the  Re- 
publicans were  beaten  in  the  state  election 
in  Maine  early  in  September,  indicating 
that  the  tide  was  running  against  them 
throughout  the  country.  Then  Arthur, 
Garfield's  running  mate  on  the  ticket,  ap- 
pealed to  his  personal  friends  Grant  and 
Conkling,  who  had  remained  out  of  the 
canvass  until  then,  to  go  to  the  rescue  of 
their  party.  Grant's  consent  was  easily 
obtained,  but  Conkling's  came  only  after 
hard  persuasion  by  both  Grant  and 
Arthur.  At  a  few  big  meetings  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  then  October  states,  Grant 
presided  and  made  short  but  effective  talks 
and  Conkling  made  long  and  eloquent 
addresses.  The  tide  was  turned,  those 
slates  were  carried  by  the  Republicans, 
and  Garfield  was  elected  in  November, 
though  by  a  perilously  narrow  margin. 

"Conkling,  you  have  saved  me.  What- 
ever man  can  do  for  man,  that  will  I  do 
for  you." 

This  was  Garfield's  greeting,  at  his  home 
in  Mentor,  O.,  to  Conkling,  just  after 
Q)nkling  and  Grant  had  entered  the  can- 
vass in  Ohio.  Garfield  kept  this  pledge 
by  appKMnting  William  H.  Robertson, 
Conkling's  personal  enemy,  to  the  col- 
lectorship  of  the  port  of  New  York,  the 
most  important  Federal  post  in  Conkling's 
state. 

Then  came  the  deluge.  Conkling  and 
Piatt  resigned  fn)m  the  Senate;  they  were 
defeated  when  seeking  reelection  and 
"vindication";  Garfield  ^as  assassinated 
by  the  lunatic  Guiteau;  the  Republican 
party  was  split,  Cleveland  carried  New 
\ork  for  governor  in  1882  by  a  plurality 
of  u)).(KX)  votes  over  Folger,  the  personal 
friend  of  Conkling  and  Arthur's  secretary 
of  the  treasury;  and  Blaine  was  defeated 
by  Cleveland  for  the  presidency  in  1884 
-  -  the  first  Democrat  who  was  sent  to 
the  White  House  since  1856. 

The  lX»mocratic  Convent  ion  of  1896  was 


startled  into  electing  a  candidate  at  the 
first  sound  of  his  ringing  voice.  His  ad- 
vent was  unheralded. 

A    SPEECH    THAT    MADE    A    CANDIDATE 

"I  would  be  presumptuous,  indeed,  to 
present  myself  against  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  (Senator  David  B,  Hill  of  New 
York,  Senator  William  F.  Vilas  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Ex-Gov.  William  E.  Russell 
of  Massachusetts)  to  whom  you  have  lis- 
tened, if  this  were  a  measuring  of  abilities; 
but  this  is  not  a  contest  between  persons. 
The  humblest  person  in  all  the  land,  when 
clad  in  the  armor  of  a  righteous  cause,  is 
stronger  than  all  the  hosts  of  error.  I 
come  to  speak  to  you  in  defence  of  a  cause 
as  holy  as  the  cause  of  liberty  —  the  cause 
of  humanity.  It  is  the  issue  of  1776  over 
again.  If  they  (the  opponents  of  free 
silver  coinage)  dare  to  come  in  the  open 
field  and  defend  the  gold  standard,  we  will 
fight  them  to  the  uttermost.  Having 
behind  us  the  producing  masses  of  this 
nation  and  of  the  world,  supported  by  the 
commercial  interests,  the  laboring  interests, 
and  the  toilers  everywhere,  we  will  answer 
their  demand  for  a  gold  standard  by  saying 
to  them:  'You  shall  not  press  down  upon 
the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns; 
You  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon  a 
cross  of  gold.' " 

The  man  who  went  to  that  conventional 
a  member  of  a  contesting  delegation  (which 
was  shut  out  by  the  national  committee  but 
which  was  seated  by  the  convention),  and 
who  had  never  beep  heard  of  by  a  fifth  of 
the  delegates  up  to  that  time,  saw,  in 
the  next  twenty-four  hours,  his  name 
spread  by  thousands  of  newspapers  be- 
fore 70,000,000  people.  With  what  his 
hearers  thought  was  the  eloquence  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus  and  the  daring  of 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  William  J.  Bryan 
flung  his  challenge  to  the  enemies  of  silver, 
swept  the  convention  on  the  fifth  ballot  — 
and  would  have  swept  it  on  the  first  if  the 
ballotting  had  taken  place  immediately 
after  he  spoke —  led  the  most  tumultuous 
campaign  since  that  of  "Tippecanoe  and 
lyler,  too/'  in  1840,  and  made  the  fight 
so  hot  for  the  Republicans  and  their  Gold 
Democratic  supporters  that  the  result  "was 
doubtful  until  the  last  ballot  was  counted. 


WHY  BACK  TO  THE  LAND? 

{The  fVorld*s  tVark  publishes  every  month  an  article  about  getting  an  the  land,  and  the 
Land  Department  will  put  any  of  its  readers  in  touch  with  reliable  sources  of  information 
about  land  anywhere  in  the  United  States.) 


THE  farm  journals  have  records 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
farmers  who  move,  usually  short 
distances.  Much,  if  not  most 
of  the  farmer's  profits  during 
the  last  decade  or  two  have  been  made  in 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  his  land,  and  to 
"cash  this  in"  he  has  to  move  to  cheaper 
land.  But  this  moving  is  not  "  back-to-the- 
land."  The  back-to-the-land  movement  is 
a  movement  of  people  out  of  the  cities.  Ask 
the  farmer  about  it  and  he  will  shake 
his  head.  But  even  the  most  pessimistic 
farmer  realizes  that  it  is  a  better  time  to 
go  on  the  land  now  than  it  has  been  at  any 
previous  time.  And  in  return  for  small 
income  and  hard  labor  the  man  who  goes 
back  to  the  land  recovers  his  independence 
and  secures  a  chance  to  work  irrespective 
of  hard  times  and  strikes. 

Those  young  men  who  go  out  of  the 
cities  to  the  land  as  their  first  job  are  no 
worse  handicapped  in  farming  than  they 
would  have  been  in  any  other  vocation. 
They  know  little  of  any  occupation. 

Those  who  have  done  other  things  and 
who  later  in  life  go  back  to  the  farm  are 
at  a  disadvantage,  but  many  of  them  make 
good  —  more  of  them  in  the  fruit  business, 
on  irrigated  lands,  or  by  truck  gardening, 
perhaps,  than  on  the  farms  that  grow 
staple  crops.  And  there  is  a  vast  volume 
of  testimony  from  American  men  who  have 
gone  back  from  the  cities  to  the  country, 
of  independence  and  prosperity  found  on 
the  land.  Besides  these,  the  Swedes  still 
go  to  the  Northwest  and  till  the  soil 
and  grow  prosperous.  In  a  little  town  in 
New  York  it  is  a  habit  of  the  bankers  to 
lend  a  newly  arrived  Hollander  money 
enough  to  buy  land ;  because  for  years 
every  Hollander  that  has  come  has  made 
money;  and  in  various  places  Italian  colo- 
nies have  been  successfully  founded. 

There  is  a  very  real  economic  reason 
for  the  return  to  the  land.    Farm  products 


fetch  more  than  ever  before.  In  1899  an 
average  acre  of  corn  would  buy  164  yards 
of  calico  and  in  19 10  it  would  purchase 
196  yards;  it  would  buy  25  rods  of  wire 
fence  in  1899  and  38  in  1910:  it  would  buy 
13  pair  of  overalls  in  1899  and  16  pair  in 
1910.  An  acre  of  wheat  and  an  acre  of 
cotton  have  a  similarly  increased  purchas- 
ing |X)wer.  * 

The  increasing  cost  of  living  bears 
harder  on  town  folk  than  on  country 
folk.  The  salaried  class  feel  it  more 
keenly  than  the  farmers.  The  farmer  is 
getting  better  off  —  the  city  man  is  merely 
holding  his  own,  if  he  is  doing  that. 

In  the  great  exodus  from  the  farm  to  the 
city  were  many  who  failed  in  the  city  and 
had  to  go  back  where  they  came  from. 
In  the  exodus  from  the  city  to  the  farm*^ 
there  will  be  many  who  will  fail  and  drift 
back  to  the  city.  But  there  is  a  sounder 
basis  for  the  back-to-the-land  movement  for 
city  men  with  money,  for  city  men  without 
cash  who  are  willing  to  work  on  others' 
farms,  and  for  immigrants  who  are  willing 
to  work  than  there  ever  was  before. 

So  long  as  there  was  free  land,  farming 
was  abnormally  stimulated.  It  was  over- 
done. We  fed  Europe.  Farm  products 
brought  low  prices.  The  farmer  was  not 
prosperous.  When  the  free  land  gave  out, 
the  pressure  of  population  began  to  bring 
higher  prices  for  farm  products.  Our 
agricultural  products  fell  off.  The  price 
of  land  went  up.  The  farmer  not  only 
made  this  increase  in  land  value  but  he  is 
getting  a  constantly  rising  scale  of  prices 
for  his  products.  That  is  to  say,  the 
tendency  of  these  prices  is  distinctly 
upward.  As  they  rise,  the  rising  cost  of 
living  hits  the  city  folk  harder. 

Therefore,  as  the  era  of  free  land  form- 
erly over-stimulated  agriculture,  the  pres- 
sure of  population  now  swings  the  pendulum 
the  other  way.  The  most  prosperous  era  of 
American  farming  is  before  us. 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  CITIES 

THE  FACTORY  SITE  COMMISSION   OF    BALTIMORE 


BY 

WILLIAM  TALBOTT  CHILDS 

(deputy  city  COMPnOLLU  Of  BALTIHOU) 


A    N  ORDINANCE  passed  in  April, 

y%         ION,  created  the  Factory  Site 

/  %       Commission  of   Baltimore,   to 

/  %  consist  of  one  representa- 
-^  -^  tive  of  each  of  the  following 
leading  organizations  and  corporations: 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Travelers  and 
Merchants*  Association,  Old  Town  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturers*  Association,  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  Builders'  Exchange,  Real 
Estate  Exchange,  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Western  Mary- 
land Railroad. 

This  Commission  began  work  in  June, 
1911,  and  already  it  has  achieved  some 
valuable  results.  For  example:  in  1845,  the 
City  of  Baltimore  acquired  for  82,500,  for 
marine  hospital  purposes,  a  tract  of  about 
1 39  acres  of  land  located  just  outside  the 
city  limits  on  deep  water.  The  original 
plans  were  long  since  abandoned  and  by  the 
dumping  of  old  brick  after  the  great  Balti- 
more conflagration  of  1904,  as  well  as  by 
the  subsequent  dumping  of  refuse  by  the 
Street  Cleaning  Department  of  the  city, 
the  area  of  the  tract  has  been  increased 
to  177  acres.  Altogether,  since  the  city 
acquired  the  property,  about  $86,000  has 
been  spent  to  bulkhead  the  entire  water 
front  and  make  possible  the  increased 
area  as  well  as  to  provide  for  deep  water 
at  the  land  edge  without  expensive 
dredging.  The  City  Comptroller  had  the 
Topographical  Survey  Commission  lay 
off  the  property  in  lots  and  streets  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Factory  Site  Commission 
then  succeeded  in  selling  seven  acres  of  the 
tract  at  Ssoo  an  acre  to  a  concern  that 
manufactures  concrete  scows.  Since  that 
time.  sevent\ -three  acres  more  have  been 
leased  on  f)<)-year  leases  to  manufacturing 
concerns,  making  a  total  of  eighty  acres 
disposed    of   within   eight    months.     The 


consideration  for  the  total  sales  was 
$41,51 1,  or  its  equivalent  in  rents  at  6  per 
cent.,  and,  at  this  rate,  by  the  time  all 
the  lots  have  been  disposed  of,  the  city 
will  have  come  out  even  on  the  property, 
notwithstanding  the  $86,000  it  has  spent 
to  bulkhead  the  waterfront. 

The  leases  for  lots  of  this  tract  of  land 
are  for  ninety-nine  years,  renewable  for- 
ever, and  redeemable  at  any  time  for  a 
sum  of  money  equal  to  the  capitalization 
of  the  rent  reserved,  at  6  per  cent. 

An  even  more  interesting  work  of  the 
Factory  Site  Commission  is  its  effort  to 
make  sure  that  all  unoccupied  city  property 
shall  produce  revenue  —  land  and  build- 
ings that  the  city  will  no  longer  require 
for  municipal  purposes  will  be  offered  for 
sale,  and,  if  not  sold,  for  lease. 

The  Commission  found  that  an  old 
truck  house,  abandoned  by  the  Fire  De^ 
partment  several  years  ago,  had  been 
acquired  by  the  City  in  1880  for  $9,500 
and  to-day  is  appraised  at  $7,250,  and  yet 
it  has  remained  idle  for  several  years. 
Yet  people  had  passed  the  property  every 
day  who  might  have  purchased  or  leased 
it  if  they  had  thought  the  city  would 
dispose  of  it.  The  City  Comptroller 
recently  had  "For  Rent"  and  "For  Sale" 
signs  put  up  on  this  particular  piece  of 
property  and  in  less  than  thirty  days 
twelve  offers  were  made  for  its  lease  or  sale. 

Again,  one  of  the  municipal  markets. 
built  at  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
S()oo.ooo  four  years  ago,  has  not  been  a 
paying  investment.  One  section  of  this 
market  was  not  rented.  The  Comptroller 
had  signs  put  upon  the  property,  announ- 
cing that  it  was  for  rent  or  sale  and  that 
improvements  would  be  made  to  suit 
tenant.  People  were  soon  scrambling 
for  the  property  and  in  less  than  thirty 
days  it  was  profitably  leased. 


The  World's  Work 


WALTER  H.  PAGE,  Editor 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THERE  are  several  ragged  and 
ugly  political  things  that  ought 
to  be  forever  condemned  at 
this  year's  election. 
One  of  them  is  the  disgrace- 
ful use  of  money  even  in  primary  cam- 
paigns. The  publicity  that  a  national 
law  and  some  state  laws  now  require  has 
so  far  been  only  partly  successful.  A 
bought  primary  is  a  double  crime. 

Another  is  the  old  scandal  of  Republi- 
can patronage  in  the  Southern  States. 
Until  the  party  rid  itself  of  the  disgrace 
of  Southern  delegates  to  its  national 
conventions  (bought  by  money,  or  by 
patronage,  or  by  promises),  the  party  and 
Southern  political  character  will  continue 
to  degrade  our  national  life.  The  subject 
smells  to  heaven. 

Another  is  the  degradation  of  the  Presi- 
dential office  such  as  we  have  witnessed 
at  the  hands  of  a  President  and  of  a  former 
President.  There  ought  to  be  a  way  where- 
by the  conscience  and  the  self-respect 
of  the  nation  may  be  unmistakably  heard 
this  year  in  condemnation  of  these  things. 

All  these  are  bad  methods  —  degrading 
methods.  There  are  also  two  large  sub- 
jects of  national  policy  —  two  big  prin- 

Cofirricht.  191*.  by  DoBbtodUy. 


ciples  —  that  the  election  ought  to  throw 
some  decisive  light  on.  No  large  question 
of  principle  had  a  fair  hearing  during  the 
period  of  personal  noise  that  preceded 
the  conventions. 

The  most  pressing  big  subject,  of  course, 
is  the  tariff.  At  the  last  Congressional 
election  the  people  voted  unmistakably 
for  a  downward  revision.  They  have 
not  yet  got  it.  Another  such  vote  is 
necessary.  If  this  subject  be  obscured  at 
the  election  by  personal  and  mere  party 
wrangles,  we  shall  make  little  real  progress 
by  this  year's  contest.  In  fact,  f)ersonal 
wrangling  has  so  far  played  a  hinderingly 
conspicuous  part  in  the  campaign  to  the 
loss  of  sober  thinking  and  sane  action. 

The  other  great  principle  that  the  voice 
of  the  nation  ought  to  be  heard  on  is  the 
governmental  relation  to  business,  espe- 
cially to  banking  and  the  currency;  but 
there  seems  small  chance  that  this  will 
happen.  If  the  people  at  the  coming 
general  election,  at  which  incidentally 
we  choose  a  President,  should  give  a 
decisive  command  about  the  tariff  and 
about  the  Government's  relation  to  busi- 
ness, we  should  be  paid  for  all  the  trouble 
and  interruption  of  the  summer. 
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SHALL  A  THIRD  TERM  BE 
FORBIDDEN? 

THE  scandal  of  a  public  feud  such 
as  we  lately  suffered  from  a  Presi- 
dent, expectant  of  a  second  term, 
and  an  ex-President,  anxious  for  a  third 
one,  has  given  vitality  'to  the  old  idea 
of  electing  the  Executive  for  a  longer 
term  and  making  him  ineligible  to  re- 
election. 

Under  such  a  rule  the  country  would 
be  spared  a  repetition  of  the  disgrace  put 
upon  it  by  the  wrangling  of  Mr.  Taft  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  would  remove  Presi- 
dents from  the  temptation  to  devote 
their  time  to  the  creation  of  a  machine  and 
it  would  leave  them  free  for  the  dignified 
and  disinterested  service  of  their  country. 
It  would  make  it  forever  unnecessary  for 
a  President  to  gallivant  through  the 
country  making  personal  stump  speeches 
and  that  too  only  to  the  members  of  his 
own  party. 

The  idea  is  not,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  de- 
clares it,  "a  torn-fool  proposition.''  It 
is  not  even  an  ordinary  fool  proposition. 
It  is  a  proposition  well  worth  thinking 
about  —  though  that  is  not  necessarily  to 
say  worth  instantly  adopting. 

For  there  are  arguments  against  the 
proposal,  as  well  as  for  it.  Six  years  would 
be  a  long  term  for  a  bad  or  even  a  poor 
President.  We  have  been  fairly  lucky, 
but  four  years  has  been  found  a  long  time 
to  wait  for  the  administration  of  some  of 
our  Presidents  to  expire;  to  have  to  put 
up  with  the  wrong  man  for  six  years  would 
be  a  calamity  indeed.  More  important 
still,  six  years  is  too  long  a  time  to  defer  the 
nation-wide  vote  which  affords  the  people 
their  only  chance  —  the  only  chance  they 
take  —  to  express  their  minds  on  national 
questions.  It  requires  an  issue  of  dramatic 
interest  like  the  fate  of  two  famous  men 
to  draw  out  the  whole  vote— -and  it  is 
extremely  important  for  free  government 
that  popular  voting  should  be  encouraged. 
In  this  respect  the  European  system  has 
an  advantage  over  ours;  in  England,  for 
instance,  a  general  election  with  every- 
thing at  stake  may  come  at  any  time. 
I^st  year  Great  Britain  had  two  general 
elections,  at  both  of  which  the  people  spoke 


their  mind  with  conclusiveness  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  manifest  enjoyment.  Six 
years  is  too  long  a  period  to  elapse  between 
general  elections. 

II 

On  the  other  hand  four  years  is  too  short 
a  time  to  expect  a  President  to  come  to  his 
best;  too  short  to  allow  him  to  work  out 
his  policies.  It  has  generally  been  found 
that  a  President  is  a  better  officer  during 
his  second  term  than  he  was  in  his  first. 
An  inspection  of  the  history  of  the  Presi- 
dency will  show  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  always  believed  one 
term  to  be  too  little.  During  the  124 
years  of  our  national  existence  the  people 
have  clearly  shown  their  desire  to  have 
the  President  serve  two  terms.  It  will 
probably  surprise  many  to  be  reminded 
that  we  have  reelected  nine  Presidents 
and  have  declined  to  elect  only  seven. 
John  Adams,  Van  Buren,  Polk,  Pierce, 
Buchanan,  Hayes,  and  Harrison  were  the 
only  Presidents  elected  by  the  people  who 
were  refused  reelection.  John  Q.  Adams 
was  chosen  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; Harrison,  Taylor,  and  Garfield  died 
during  their  first  term,  and  Tyler,  Fill- 
more, Johnson,  Arthur,  and  Roosevelt 
came  in  by  the  deaths  of  Presidents  — 
though  the  last  named,  after  he  had 
served  practically  a  full  term,  was  elected 
to  the  second  one. 

Now  this  is  the  actual  record  of  the 
feeling  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of 
reelection  to  the  chief  executive  office: 
they  like  to  give  a  President  a  second 
term.  They  have  never  given  one  a 
third  term,  though  they  might  have  done 
so  in  seven  cases. 

If  the  Constitution  needs  amending,  the 
voice  of  the  country  as  indicated  in 
political  history  would  seem  to  suggest 
placing  the  bar  to  eligibility  at  the  end 
of  a  second  term,  not  the  first. 

It  is  not,  however,  certain  that  the 
sense  of  the  country  demands  any  con- 
stitutional limit  at  all.  It  may  be  a 
mistake  to  forbid  the  second  term  to  any 
President  no  matter  how  peculiar  his 
qualifications  or  how  peculiar  the  need  of 
them;  it  is  quite  conceivable  even  that 
circumstances   might   arise   under  which 
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wisdom  would  require  his  election  to  a 
third  term  —  circumstances  under  which 
everybody  would  agree  that  that  unpre- 
cedented step  was  necessary  for  the 
country's  welfare.  It  is  not  a  happy 
circumstance  that  the  large  principle  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  change  should 
turn  on  the  excitement  now  caused  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Is  it  not  a  thing  which  had  better  be 
left  to  the  people  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves? After  all,  it  is  the  people  we  have 
to  trust,  not  a  document.  Is  it  wise  for 
us  to  restrict  and  limit  ourselves,  gratui- 
tously, unnecessarily?  Perhaps  it  might 
be  a  good  thing  if  we  had  less  Constitution, 
not  more.  Most  of  the  progressive  move- 
ments of  the  day  are  met  by  restrictions 
opposed  by  the  Constitution  or  alleged 
to  be  opposed  by  it,  and  our  energies  are 
now  too  much  engaged  in  amending  de- 
tails which  need  never  have  gone  into  the 
Constitution.  Our  Government  is  still 
in  process  of  evolution  —  and  always  will 
be,  so  long  as  it  is  a  living  thing.  The 
Presidency  is  distinctly  in  evolution.  It 
is  not  what  the  Constitution  expected  it 
to  be.  It  is  an  office  unlike  any  other  in 
the  world,  the  President  having  come  to 
be  a  sort  of  irremovable  and  irresponsible 
premier  as  well  as  titular  head  of  the 
nation,  the  man  to  whom  the  country 
I(X)ks  for  a  legislative  programme  as  well 
as  executive  performance.  Why  not  let 
the  Presidency  work  itself  out  without 
further  Constitutional  restrictions,  trust- 
ing to  good  sense  of  the  people  to  meet 
—  as  the  people  after  all  must  meet  — 
the  dangers  when  they  arise. 


IS  THE   PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY 

A  FAILURE? 

Dl  D  the  Presidential  primary  prove 
itself  a  success  or  a  failure? 
One  fact  has  stood  forth  to  dis- 
please, not  to  say,  disgust  the  good  people 
of  the  United  States:  the  establishing  of 
the  primaries  was  accompanied  by  the 
bringing  of  the  Presidential  office  into  a 
coarse  disrepute  which  it  had  never  before 
suffered  in  the  whole  history  of  our  politics; 
the  ignoble  spectacle  of  a  President  and 
an    ex-President    engaged    in    a    vulgar 


p>ersonal  broil,  hurling  epithets  and  accu- 
sations at  each  other  as  they  hurried  by 
train  and  automobile  from  shouting  crowd 
to  crowd.  Presidents,  having  received 
renomination,  have  campaigned  for  reel- 
ection, but  never  before  did  two  candi- 
dates upon  whom  rested  the  obligation 
to  preserve  something  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Presidential  office  stump  the  country 
in  a  personal  campaign.  If  such  a 
spectacle  is  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  direct  Presidential  primaries,  that  is  a 
strong  argument  against  them. 

It  would  be  hasty  to  come  to  that  con- 
clusion, however,  merely  because  an  ex- 
President  of  peculiar  temperament  pro- 
voked a  President  to  an  unseemly  contest. 
The  Presidential  primary  is  a  new  thing. 
It  has  not  yet  had  a  real  trial.  Moreover, 
primaries  were  held  in  only  a  few  of  the 
states.  They  were,  except  in  five  or  six 
cases,  extemporized  affairs,  unregulated 
by  law  and  unruled  by  custom.  It 
would  not  be  possible  for  candidates  to 
make  personal  canvasses  in  all  the  states, 
and  it  is  likely  that  this  fact,  together  with 
public  sentiment  certain  to  pronounce 
against  it,  will  in  the  future  prevent  the 
personal  appearance  of  aspirants  in  any 
such  scenes  as  were  this  year  enacted. 
Had  there  been  no  primaries  this  year, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  have  resorted  to  much  the  same 
tactics,  and  that  the  President  would 
have  felt  himself  forced  to  go  on  the  plat- 
form to  defend  himself.  In  other  words, 
the  trouble  this  year  was  not  so  much  in 
the  circumstances  that  primaries  were 
being  held  in  a  few  states  as  in  the  char- 
acter and  methods  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
the  unwisdom  of  Mr.  Taft. 

A  more  serious  consideration  that  lies 
against  the  Presidential  primary  is  the 
fact  that  so  few  men  this  year  took  the 
opportunity  to  vote.  If  the  people  have 
no  wish  to  choose  their  own  candidates, 
it  is  not  worth  while  setting  up  the  ma- 
chinery for  them. 

The  special  meagreness  of  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  may  be  explained  partly  by 
the  probability  that  many  Democrats, 
their  interest  attracted  by  the  spectacular 
contest  in  the  other  party,  voted  in  the 
Republican  ballot-boxes;  and  partly  by 
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the  unquestionable  fact  that,  in  the  minds 
of  a  great  many  Democrats,  eager  to 
"get  in"  once  more,  the  best  candidate 
of  the  party  could  be  named  only  after 
the  Republicans  had  made  their  nomina- 
tion. This  is  a  difficulty  which  must 
necessarily  attend  the  primary  system: 
two  unconditional  choices,  really  dep)end- 
ent  one  upon  the  other,  must  be  simul- 
taneously made  at  a  moment  so  early 
that  after-regret  is  extremely  likely  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  Some  day  we  shall 
be  likely  to  come  to  the  method  of  electing 
the  President  (and  all  other  officers)  by 
the  preferential  ballot.  Two  elections 
—  a  "primary"  and  a  final  election  — 
are  an  awkward,  expensive,  and  un- 
scientific makeshift,  though  doubtless  on 
the  whole  any  method  that  gives  the  people 
(provided  they  want  it)  the  right  and  duty 
of  acting  directly  and  so  minimizing  the 
power  of  professional  politicians,  is  better 
than  the  old  convention  system.  But 
we  are  only  in  the  crude  beginnings  of 
the  science  of  efficient  voting. 


MINORITY  PRESIDENTS 

TAKE  the  matter  of  electing  Presi- 
dents, for  a  single  example.  Leave 
entirely  aside  the  manner  in  which 
nominations  are  dictated  by  bosses;  leave 
out  of  consideration  the  obstructing  ac- 
tivities of  party  machines,  and  say  nothing 
of  the  faults  of  the  electoral  college 
system.  Consider  merely  the  fact  that 
the  country  is  obliged  to  choose  between 
two  leading  candidates  with  a  possible 
third,  fourth,  or  sometimes  fifth  minor 
nominee.  On  the  broad  question  of  ma- 
jority rule,  how  has  the  thing  worked? 

We  have  had  twenty-one  Presidential 
elections  since  the  people  commenced  in 
1824  to  elect  members  of  the  electoral 
college  —  before  that  left  to  the  state 
legislatures.  In  those  twenty-one  elec- 
tions, ten  candidates  have  received 
the  Presidency  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  polled  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast;  two  were  put  into  the  Chief 
Executive's  chair  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
another  candidate  had  received  more  votes. 

In  1824,  Jackson  had,  not  a  majority 
indeed,   but  a  plurality  over  John  Q. 


Adams  of  50,551  votes;  yet  Adams,  who 
not  only  had  received  fewer  votes  than 
Jackson,  but  who  lacked  240,000  of  having 
a  majority  of  the  small  vote  cast,  was 
seated  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Four  years  later  the  wrong  was  avenged; 
Jackson  was  elected  by  an  indisputable 
majority,  as  were  his  successors.  Van 
Buren  and  William  Henry  Harrison.  In 
1844,  Polk  lacked  24,200  of  a  majority; 
in  1848,  Taylor  lacked  152,700  of  a  ma- 
jority. Pierce  received  a  majority. 
Buchanan  lacked  377,600  of  a  majority 
in  1856,  and  Lincoln  fell  short  a  million 
of  a  majority  of  the  total  vote  cast  in  i860. 
Four  years  later,  he  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  those  voting.  In  1868,  Grant 
was  a  majority  President  —  the  last  for 
twenty  years.  Between  1876  and  1896, 
not  a  President  was  the  choice  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters.  Hayes  lacked  345,000 
of  a  majority;  Tilden  had  a  quarter  of  a 
million  more  votes  than  Hayes.  Garfield 
lacked  321,300  of  a  majority.  Cleveland 
lacked  213,000  in  1884;  in  1892,  he  took 
his  seat  a  second  time,  though  he  this 
time  needed  1,045,500  to  be  the  indicated 
choice  of  the  greater  part  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  Harrison  was  successful,  al- 
though he  lacked  304,400  of  a  majority. 
The  last  two  Presidents,  elected  during 
the  piping  times  of  Republican  prosp)erity, 
had  more  votes  than  all  their  opponents 
combined. 

Yet  it  is  an  outstanding  fact  that  speaks 
little  of  our  method  of  choosing  Presidents 
that  ten  out  of  twenty-one  elections  have 
not  been  decided  by  majorities;  that, 
of  the  sixteen  different  men  elevated 
to  the  Presidency,  only  eight  have  been 
the  clear  choice  of  the  citizens. 

There  is  no  use  to  say  that  an  actual 
majority  is  too  much  to  expect  in  a  popular 
vote.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  no 
more  impossible,  no  more  difficult,  to 
decide  by  the  rule  of  majority  in  a  nation- 
wide vote  than  in  the  limited  vote  of  a 
small  assembly.  It  is  necessary  only  to 
get  the  matter  accurately  before  the 
voters.  It  is  conceivable  that,  if  a  second 
vote  had  been  taken  in  those  years  when 
no  candidate  for  the  Presidency  had  re- 
ceived a  majority,  the  results  might  have 
remained   unchanged;  m^LYy^v^^Rs    Tci\^g{>x 
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have  ratified  the  choices  expressed  by 
mere  pluralities;  plurah'ties  might  have 
become  majorities  in  a  second  ballot- 
ing. liUt  it  is  extremely  likely  that  in 
mo^t  cases  the  results  would  have  been 
changed.  What  we  arrive  at  under  the 
prevailing  system  is  a  rough  and  ready 
decision,  not  a  careful  one.  We  say,  in 
effect,  "Oh!  well,  most  of  the  people  want 
I  larrison,  V)  let's  declare  Harrison  elected." 
But  the  fact  might  have  been  that,  as 
between  Harrison  and  Cleveland,  say, 
most  of  the  people  would  have  preferred 
Cleveland  —  and  they  would  have  so 
expressed  themselves  in  a  scientific  ballot, 
such  as  they  have  found  it  a  perfectly 
simple  thing  to  employ  in  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Belgium,  Finland,  Japan,  and 
even  far  Tasmania. 

An  even  more  serious  failure  of  our 
election  machinery  to  make  effective  the 
desires  of  the  pefjple  is  to  be  found  in  the 
gross  and  glaring  misrepresentation  in 
(Congress  caused  by  the  failure  of  our 
system  to  take  any  account  of  the  minority, 
and  give  it  proportionate  representation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
important  campaign  which  we  are  now 
entering  upon,  the  return  of  a  p)eriod  of 
comparative  calmness  ought  to  see  a 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  election 
machinery  of  the  country. 


F-XTRAVAGANT  ECONOMY 

THMRF  is  need  of  economy  at 
Washington,  and  there  are  wastes 
enough  that  need  stopping.  But 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  penny  wise 
and  pound  fcKilish;  and  that  is  the  easy 
error  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  more  than  once  made.  For  example, 
its  action  in  reducing  the  appropriation 
for  the  State  Department  by  almost 
Si(M).(xx)  is,  on  one  hand,  a  piece  of  petty 
politics  and,  on  the  other,  a  piece  of  gross 
folly.  The  amount  allowed  the  State 
Department  is  already  meagre  in  the 
extreme;  no  other  first-class  or,  for  the 
matter  c)f  that,  no  second-class,  power 
in  the  world  pretends  to  conduct  its 
diplomatic  and  consular  business  on  twice 
the  allowance  made  for  ours.  We  spend 
millions  on  the  army  and  navy  in  prepara- 


tion for  war;  we  think  nothing  of  throwing 
claimants  on  behalf  of  wars  long  past  a 
largesse  of  near  200  millions  a  year;  but 
when  we  give  a  dollar  on  behalf  of  war, 
we  grudge  a  cent  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  his  staff  are 
the  nation's  peace-preservers;  their  office 
is  to  maintain  good  understanding  be- 
tween us  and  other  peoples  and  to  watch 
out  for  our  interests  abroad.  Too  little 
appreciated,  the  work  that  the  State 
Department  does  is  an  absolutely  in- 
disp>ensable  work,  and  no  reasonable 
amount  of  money  should  be  witheld  to 
make  this  department  as  efficient  as 
possible. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
the  State  Department  has  been  recognized 

—  or  rather,  for  the  first  time  organized 

—  and  put  on  an  efficient  practical  work- 
ing basis,  though  still  handicapped  by 
lack  of  funds.  To  take  away  now  a 
single  dollar  from  its  appropriation  would 
be  to  take  a  backward  step  unnecessarily. 


ABOUT  THE  CRAZY  PEOPLE 

HE  conclusion  of  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  New  York  IVorld  runs 
thus: 

There  are  thousands  of  Americans  who  do 
not  believe  they  can  get  something  for  nothing. 

There  are  thousands  of  Americans  who  work 
from  eight  to  twelve  hours  every  day,  who 
support  their  families  and  pay  their  debts 
and  save  a  little  something  for  their  old  age 
and  live  normal,  rational  lives. 

We  are  not  so  crazy  as  we^sometimes  seem. 

Very  true;  but  the  point  about  this  is. 
that  any  great  newspaper  should  think 
it  necessary  to  say  that  there  are  thousands 
of  Americans  who  work  and  live  normally, 
and  that  such  a  declaration  should  be 
received  as  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
bowlings  about  impending  disaster  that 
we  read  as  a  morning  and  an  evening 
service.  I'housands  of  such  Americans? 
There  are  millions  of  them  —  every  one 
with  his  earnest  struggle  with  real  prob- 
lems, but  every  one  working  hopefully, 
sanely,  and  intelligently  to  do  his  duty 
to  his  family  and  to  his  community  and 
succeeding  in  proportion  to  his  ability 
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and  his  character.  In  a  time  like  this, 
the  excitable  minority  get  attention  wholly 
out  of  proportion  to  their  importance. 

For  instance,  the  newspapers  in  a  certain 
town  of  50,000  inhabitants  at  which  Mr. 
Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  both  spoke 
furiously  a  month  or  more  ago,  naturally 
"played  up"  their  presence  and  their 
speeches  in  big  headlines;  everybody 
talked  about  them  for  a  day;  the  news- 
pap)ers  elsewhere  also  gave  prominence 
to  their  "scrap."  Yet  less  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  people  heard  them  or  tried 
to  hear  them  —  not  a  larger  percentage 
than  would  have  gone  to  an  equally  well 
advertised  circus  or  moving  picture  show, 
and  not  so  large  as  would  have  gone  to  a 
big  baseball  game.  More  important  yet, 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  find  a  man  who 
would  confess  that  he  changed  his  mind 
or  his  preference  because  of  anything  he 
saw  or  heard  or  read  about  them. 

Yet  we  think  of  ourselves  as  really 
excited  about  politics,  and  men  of  bad 
digestions  really  fear  that  the  people 
have  gone  crazy. 

Those  who  yell  most  loudly  at  the  people, 
and  are  most  concerned  about  the  people, 
seem  to  know  least  about  them. 


SANER    THINGS    THAN    POLITICS 

HERE,  for  example,  comes  a  letter 
from  an  earnest  man  who  gives 
his  time  and  thought  most  un- 
selfishly to  the  organization  and  better- 
ment of  country  life: 

Perhaps  in  my  enthusiasm  this  suggestion 
would  be  impractical,  but  this  thought  comes: 
Why  could  not  one  year's  sole  devotion  of  the 
World's  Work  be  made  to  the  wage-worker, 
the  farm-worker,  and  the  business-worker. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  could  thus  cover 
practically  all  the  big  work  that  you  are  now 
doing,  under  these  three  divisk>ns,  and  be  a 
means  of  bringing  about  a  right  way  of  seeing 
each  other's  work.  Of  course  I  am  prejudiced, 
but  I  think  that  our  political  situation  is  the 
biggest  farce  that  we  have.  The  all  important 
thmg  is  for  our  people  to  get  right  and  fair 
and  square  in  their  work,  in  their  living,  in 
their  homes,  and  not  make  so  much  fuss  over 
our  politicians.  When  the  politicians  are 
right,  go  to  them  as  we  would  go  to  our  clerks 
and  ask  them  to  do  the  things  that  are  neces* 


sary  to  make  our  work  and  homes  and  profits 
better  than  they  are  now.  I  think  it  makes 
little  difference  who  our  next  President  is. 
All  our  politicians,  Presidents,  and  others 
have  appealed  to  us  or  tried  to  appeal,  in  a 
petty  way  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  attention. 
They  are  big  men  when  they  are  not  in  a 
political  wrangle.  Any  of  them  has,  I  believe, 
the  capacity  to  be  a  good  President  if  they  could 
eliminate  party  and  personal  quarrels  from 
their  work  and  treat  it  as  a  big  business  and 
be  in  office  long  enough  to  build  up  a  right 
business  organization. 

"The  right  way  of  seeing  each  others' 
work"  —  that  comes  pretty  near  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  We  become  earnest 
and  sympathetic  and  tolerant  —  in  other 
words  capable  of  real  helpfulness — in 
proportion  as  we  "see  each  others'  work." 

The  economic  organization  of  society 
so  that  every  worker  and  every  class  of 
workers  shall  receive  the  "right  and  fair 
and  square"  return  —  that's  the  biggest 
task  of  civilization  and  it  underlies  every 
other  task.  To  take  our  correspondent's 
division  of  men  into  wage-workers,  farm- 
workers, and  business-workers  and  his 
contempt  of  mere  politicians,  it  is  true 
that  all  political  activity  that  does  not 
directly  or  indirectly  make  for  "a  right 
and  fair  and  square"  relation  of  these 
divisions,  one  to  another,  is  a  misdirection 
of  time  and  energy. 


A  QUESTION  OF  MORALS 

HERE  is  a  question  of  honesty: 
Two  men,  who  were  good  friends 
at  college  twenty-five  years  ago, 
are  gpod  friends  yet.  One  is  now  a  specu- 
lative broker  in  New  York  and  is  rich, 
and  the  other  is  a  high  public  officer  with 
a  low  salary,  and  is  a  poor  man.  The 
broker,  under  a  generous  impulse,  lately 
said  to  his  friend: 

"You  have  given  practically  all  your 
working  life  to  the  public  service.  You 
have  not  had  time  nor  opportunity  to 
put  aside  any  money  for  your  family. 
Now  we  have  all  profited  by  your  public 
service;  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  help 
you.  1  share  in  the  underwriting  of 
various  successful  enterprises.  In  some 
cases  1  put  up  no  money  at  all.     In  most 
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cases  1  run  practically  no  risk  of  loss. 
Now  I  wish  to  put  you  down  for  a  share 
in  some  of  these.  It  will  not  cost  you  a 
cent,  ril  do  the  underwriting;  and,  if 
money  is  necessary,  I'll  risk  the  money. 
You  shall  have  no  loss,  but  you'll  share 
the  gains.  I  wish  to  do  this  till  your 
account  shows  a  profit  of  5 100,000.  Then 
draw  it  out  and  invest  it.  You  ought 
to  have  it.     I'm  going  to  put  you  down." 

"No,"  said  the  other.  "Of  course 
not.  1  can't  take  a  profit  that  I've  done 
nothing  to  earn." 

"Why,  my  dear  fellow,  it's  done  all 
the  time.     You  risk  nothing." 

Well,  the  two  men  didn't  understand 
one  another.  Their  codes  of  economic 
morals  were  so  different  that  they  did 
not  mean  the  same  thing  when  they 
spoke  of  "profits"  and  "earnings."  The 
broker  was  hurt  by  the  refusal  of  his 
friend  and  thought  that  he  was  a  very 
squeamish  and  timid  politician. 


HEALTH  OFFICERS  AND  WITS 

HEALTH  officers  in  other  states 
could  study  with  profit  the 
methods  of  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, which  are  among  the  most  pro- 
gressive in  the  country.  For  example, 
Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commissioner  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health, 
has  been  holding  a  series  of  "sanitary 
institutes,"  at  strategic  centres,  for  the 
encouragement  and  instruction  of  city 
and  county  health  officers,  who  attend 
from  all  the  easily  accessible  nearby 
territ(jry.  Such  an  institute  was  lately 
held  at  Elmira  and  seventy-seven  physi- 
cians registered  as  members.  The  Com- 
missioner and  the  directors  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  state  Department  of 
Health  were  present.  "An  hour  was  set 
apart  each  day  for  demonstrations  to 
health  officers  individually  or  in  small 
groups  of  any  laboratory  procedures  in 
which  they  were  particularly  interested." 
One  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  milk  supply  in  relation  to  the  public 
health.  One  evening  was  given  up  to  a 
round-table  conference,  at  which  the 
0)mmissi()ner  and  his  aides  answered 
extemporaneously  legal  questions  that  were 


raised  by  the  local  doctors.  Throughout 
the  institute  only  those  subjects  were 
handled  that  had  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  practical  work  of  health  officers,  but 
the  theory  was  briefly  discussed  as  well  as 
the  practice. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  inspiring  effect 
of  such  a  meeting  upon  the  health  officer 
of  Little  Genesee,  or  of  Canaseraga,  or  of 
Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  all  of  whom  at- 
tended. Think  of  the  better  chance  that 
a  baby  has  for  life  this  next  summer  in 
Cohocton  or  Himrod  because  of  the 
freshened  zeal  for  pure  milk  that  their 
faithful  guardians  of  health  received  at 
Elmira.  A  dozen  such  institutes  in  a 
year  may  well  be  the  saving  of  thousands 
of  useful  lives  to  the  community. 

The  Califomian  method  of  attack  is 
less  direct,  but  it  is  as  novel  and  it  has 
aroused  much  interest  in  sanitation  in 
that  state.  Dr.  William  F.  Snow,  secre- 
tary and  executive  officer  of  the  state 
board  of  health,  has  the  knack  of  the  pen. 
Besides  issuing  formal  monthly  publica- 
tions that  tell  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  his  office.  Doctor  Snow  points  the  way 
for  local  authorities  by  covering  a  whole 
sanitary  subject  in  a  special  bulletin  that 
he  is  not  afraid  to  make  interesting.  For 
example,  Bulletin  Separate  No.  6  is  a 
comprehensive  and  popular  statement  of 
the  theory  and  methods  of  sewage  dis* 
posal.  It  has  been  reprinted  twice  be- 
cause the  people  asked  for  more  copies 
than  Doctor  Snow  believed  they  could 
want.  It  discusses  first  "The  Sewage 
Problem  and  the  Law,"  gives  "A  Review 
of  Some  Available  Methods  of  Sew- 
age Treatment  for  California/'  describes 
"Septic  Tanks,"  and  tells  how  to  make 
"  Residential  Sewage  Disposal  Plants." 
This  bulletin  leaves  little  to  be  said  about 
sewage  and  practical  sanitation. 

As  an  example  of  Dr.  Snow's  striking 
method  of  attracting  attention  to  his 
subject  so  that  people  will  read,  the 
following  extract  from  another  bulletin, 
about  tuberculosis,  may  suffice: 

THE    STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA    VERSUS    THE 
TUBERCLE    BACILLUS 

The  tubercle  bacillus  is  at  last  fairly  on  trial 
in  California.  The  case  has  been  pending 
before  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion  since  1871. 
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Since  that  time  the  evidence  in  the  case  has 
been  steadily  accumulating.  Serious  comph'ca- 
tions  have  arisen  through  the  implication  of 
many  "higher-ups."  It  has  been  found  that 
the  criminal  bacillus  has  been  aided  and 
abetted  by  big  business  interests  —  the  milk 
producers,  the  tenement  house  builders,  the 
timid  physicians  who  fail  to  report  the  victims 
of  the  bacillus,  and  many  other  interests 
friendly  to  the  chief  offender.  But  if  this  were 
all,  a  jury  would  long  ago  have  been  secured 
which  would  have  convicted  the  bacillus  and 
punished  those  who  assisted  it. 

Following  that  introduction  is  a  lucid 
r6sum6  of  the  tuberculosis  situation  in  the 
state,  with  practical  advice  for  a  campaign 
of  eradication,  and  photographs  of  life- 
like models  of  houses  and  tents  arranged 
to  procure  the  "fresh-air"  treatment  and 
of  sanitary  dairies  to  aid  the  fight  against 
bovine  tuberculosis. 

Either  method  is  worthy  imitation: 
socialization  of  health  officers'  work  by 
personal  contact  at  institutes,  or  stimu- 
lation by  an  intelligent  use  of  imagination 
and  printers'  ink.  Perhaps  a  phrase  of 
warning  will  comprise  the  value  of  these 
examples:  Doctors,  do  not  be  dull. 


OUR  LONG,  SLOW  SCHOOL-TASK 

IF  ONE  read  the  latest  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation about  the  salaries  of  public 
school  teachers  and  the  short  school- 
terms  and  the  small  proportion  of  pupils 
who  remain  in  school  long  enough  to 
profit  greatly  —  if  one  read  these  facts 
without  considering  the  advance  that  has 
been  made  and  is  going  on,  it  would  be  a 
most  discouraging  experience.'  Consider 
these  figures 

The  average  wage  of  all  public  school 
teachers  in  the  United  States,  including 
the  teachers  in  all  our  cities,  is  $1.60  a 
day  for  the  working  days  of  the  whole 
year  —  less  than  $500  per  annum;  or 
less  than  f  10  a  week. 

The  average  pay  in  eleven  states  is  less 
than  $400;  in  eight  states,  it  is  less  than 
$300;  in  two  states,  less  than  $250.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  public  school 
teachers  in  the  country  are  minors,  and 
less  than  half  of  them  have  had  any 
special  or  adequate  preparation  for  teach- 


ing; in  several  states  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  of  them  every  year  are  beginners; 
and  in  the  best  states  the  average  length 
of  service  is  less  than  four  years. 

But  these  statistics,  like  mgst  other 
statistics  of  large  averages,  tell  only  a 
part  of  the  story  and  by  far  the  least  en- 
couraging part.  During  the  last  ten  years 
the  pay  of  male  teachers  has  increased 
38  per  cent,  and  of  female  teachers  27 
per  cent.;  and  the  *  increase  goes  on. 
Moreover,  everybody  who  knows  the 
present  mood  of  the  educational  world 
and  who  interprets  public  sentiment 
intelligently  knows  the  ever  increasing 
earnestness  of  the  people  about  this  very 
subject.  More  important  yet,  the  move- 
ment for  better  schools,  schools  better 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  gathers 
volume  and  earnestness  every  year.  There 
is  no  better  leadership  in  any  department 
of  American  life  than  the  leadership  of 
the  best  minds  now  engaged  in  public 
educational  work. 


NEW    CHINA'S    DIFFICULTIES 

LITTLE  news  escapes  from  China, 
the  most  interesting  country  in 
the  world  just  now,  as  she  takes 
the  first  steps  of  her  lif6  as  a  Republic. 
Affairs  there  are  complicated  beyond  any 
real  understanding  by  foreigners  except 
those  with  very  special  knowledge;  but 
the  failure  of  any  definite  facts  to  emerge 
from  the  general  scene  of  confusion  serves 
to  justify  the  fear  that  the  new  regime  is 
not  proving  itself  strong  enough  to  rule. 
China  has  drifted  for  several  hundreds  of 
years  and  it  has  not  got  over  the  habit. 
The  revolution  was  an  event  simply 
astounding,  but  it  does  not  seem  as  if 
the  land  possessed  personalities  equal 
to  the  task  of  guiding  the  new  patriotic 
movement  which  manifested  itself  in  a 
popular  uprising  unprecedented  in  his- 
tory. 

The  loan,  which  is  the  first  necessity 
of  the  new  government  —  the  first  re- 
quirement for  the  stability  of  the  new 
order  —  hangs  fire.  The  six  Great 
Powers  (England,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United  States) 
are  ready  to  "recognize"  the  Rw^mVjNx^^ 
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when  they  have  arranged  to  lend  it 
?30o,ooo,ooo.  But  they  insist  on  having 
a  voice  in  the  exp)enditure  of  the  money 
—  which  means,  of  course,  a  hand  in 
China's  internal  affairs.  The  feeling  of  the 
Chinese  against  allowing  this  is  so  over- 
whelming that  Yuan  Shi-kai  is  probably 
powerless  to  grant  the  Powers'  demand. 
Yet  money  he  must  have;  the  revolu- 
tionary army  of  half  a  million  refuses  to 
disband  till  paid;  debts  press  from  every 
direction;  necessary  exp)enses  pile  up;  and 
his  inexperienced  ministry  is  unable  to 
procure  revenues  to  meet  the  most  ab- 
.solutc  daily  necessities  of  the  government. 
The  President  of  China  must  have  money 
and  have  it  quickly,  or  utter  anarchy  will 
prevail  over  the  efforts  of  the  only  man 
who  seems  in  any  way  capable  even  of 
till'  attempt  to  form  a  new  nation  out  of 
the  bn)ken  wreck  of  the  old. 


CONSERVATIVE  SOCIALISM 

FIRST  in  the  field,  the  Socialist 
party  did  this  much  to  commend 
itself  to  the  patriotic:  it  repu- 
ili.iled  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
••Sviulitalism"  — the  policy  of  violence 
bv  working  m^*"  —  >"  unequivocal  terms. 
Ihe  pLilfnrni  declares  that  any  member 
(il  the  Soiiiilist  party  "who  advocates 
ciiiiie,  sabota/'.e,  or  other  methods  of 
vidIc'iu  e  a.s  a  weapon  of  the  working  class, 
tfi  aid  ill  its  emancipation,  shall  be  ex- 
pel let  I  from  membership  in  the  party." 

It  i'.  only  within  a  few  months  that 
Aiiirrit  a  has  heard  the  open  proclamation 
111  the  cloi  trine  that  industrial  establish- 
ment •.  hflniifv  hv  ri^ht  to  the  men  who 
w«»ik  in  thrm  and  that  they  are  per- 
leitlv  jii'.lilKd  i»  <li*slroying  them  by  fire 
III  dvnaiiiih*.  or  in  taking  possession  of 
them  hv  l»n»«*.  '^"^  ^^^^  astonishingly 
MVilt  tmrptaiur  which  the  new  gospel 
\\i\*k  won  at  the  hands  of  large  bodies  of 
V^-oiktiir,m«*»»  *'•  <»"<*  '*^  *'^**  '"*'^^  disquieting 
Mrtll^ol'thr  liiiMv 

Ihl^  I**  ""*  Sonahsm.  nor  has  it  any 
HOrt  »»l  loiiiifilion  with  Socialism,  and  it 
U  rtt  N**!  «lM'«-ii"K  <l>at  the  Socialist 
WrtvdMvows  il  prmnptlv  and  positively. 
\\  W\*Y  Uirn  out  that  thr  Socialists,  whom 
NV  htiVP  )«*••'»   l»i"«»r.l>^    i«P   t'>  ref',ard  as 


dangerous  radicals,  will  be  classifiable 
as  one  of  the  strong  and  conservative 
bulwarks  of  the  country. 


WILBUR  WRIGHT 

THE  death  of  Wilbur  Wright  is 
gretted  all  over  the  world;  for, 
although  the  aeroplane  is  not  yet 
a  machine  of  much  practical  value  (except 
for  show  purposes  and  possibly  in  war)  it 
is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  such  im- 
provements will  be  made  in  it  as  to  make 
air-travel  and  transportation  a  practical 
thing.  And  Mr.  Wright*  if  he  had  livedo 
might  have  done  much  more  to  bring  this 
to  pass.  His  fame  as  an  inventor  is  secure 
—  his  and  his  brother  Mr.  Orville  Wright's. 
They  made  the  first  flying  machine  in  which 
sustained  flights  were  possible,  and  this 
was  an  epoch-making  achievement. 

He  was  an  interesting  personality  be- 
cause in  most  ways  he  was  so  uninteresting. 
This  is  not  a  mere  epigram  but  a  literal  fact. 
A  man  to  be  admired,  a  "real  man,"  as  we 
say,  of  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, of  a  sly,  quiet  humor,  companion- 
able in  a  way  but  always  aloof  and  almost 
always  silent;  a  man  who  had  lived  much 
alone;  really  modest,  always  reticent;  with 
a  certain  dogged  independence  of  spirit 
which  seemed  to  scorn  making  advances, 
yet  a  kindly  man.  He  was  as  indifferent 
to  kings  as  to  the  merely  curious.  Lean, 
shrewd,  self-possessed,  fame  and  fortune 
made  as  few  changes  in  him  as  in  any  man 
that  they  ever  fell  on. 

He  worked  with  an  heroic  devotion  to 
an  idea,  unperturbed  by  failure  after  failure 
and  by  public  indifference;  and  his  success 
was  hard  and  fairly  won.  It  was  not  an 
accident  but  the  result  of  experiments 
scientifically  made. 


OHIO'S  NEW  CONSTITUTION 

HERE  are  some  of  the  features  of  the 
new  constitution  which  will  be 
submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  for  their  approval  or  re- 
jection: 

Legislation  may  be  secured  and  the 
Constitution  amended  by  the  initiative 
and  referendum. 
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Five  of  the  six  Supreme  Judges  must 
concur  to  set  aside  a  law  as  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Women  are  given  the  right  to  vote. 

All  candidates  for  state  offices  are  to 
be  nominated  by  primaries;  United  States 
Senators  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  people, 
and  a  Presidential  preference  vote  is  to 
be  taken. 

All  appointive  state  positions  are  put 
under  civil  service  rules. 

The  legislature  is  authorized  to  re- 
move all  state  officers,  including  judges, 
on  hearing. 

The  legislature  is  authorized  to  regulate 
the  issue  and  sale  of  corporation  stock. 

The  legislature  is  authorized  to  regulate 
bill-board  advertising. 

Incomes,  inheritances,  franchises,  and 
minerals  in  situ  are  to  be  taxed. 

The  Torrens  system  of  land  transfer  is 
ta  be  adopted.  (Under  the  Torrens  sys- 
tem, a  land-owner  takes  proof  of  his  title 
to  an  official  who,  being  satisfied  of  its 
validity,  registers  the  land.  Thereafter 
the  State  guarantees  the  title,  and  the 
land  can  be  sold  only  by  recording  the 
transfer  on  the  registrar's  book.) 

Appeal  litigation  is  to  be  restricted; 
except  in  felony  cases  there  may  be  but 
one  trial  and  one  review. 

Jurors  need  not  agree  unanimously 
in  civil  suits. 

Capital  punishment  is  to  be  abolished. 


CLEANING  UP  MICHIGAN 

ALTHOUGH  harassed  by  the  unrest 
and  agitation  among  women,  new 
doctrines  which  the  old-fashioned 
politician  "  views  with  alarm,"  and  threat- 
ening labor  troubles,  the  public  in  its 
private  moments  still  has  time  to  attend 
to  such  fundamentals  as  warring  on  flies 
and  mosquitoes  and  taking  care  of  its 
health.  The  response  to  the  series  of 
articles  on  how  to  get  rid  of  flies  and 
mosquitoes  in  this  magazine  shows  a 
tremendous  interest  in  this  subject  of 
every  day  comfort. 

And  the  fly  and  mosquito  campaign  is 
only  one.  Such  another  is  the  following 
hopeful  story  of  one  of  the  men  interested 
in  the  sanitary  reform  of  Michigan.    . 


We  asked  the  commissioner  of  schools  of 
every  one  of  the  eighty-three  counties  of  Mich- 
igan to  help  in  establishing  sanitary  environ- 
ments for  rural  schools,  a  pure  supply  of  drinking 
water,  individual  drinking  cups,  well  ventilated 
school  rooms,  sanitary  outhouses  (about  50  per 
cent,  of  these  were  insanitary)  and  pleasant 
school  grounds.  The  commissioners  went  to 
work  with  the  state  board  of  health,  and  great 
progress  has  already  been  made. 

Our  next  move  was  to  enlist  the  services  of 
the  70,000  grangers  of  the  state  in  the  work  of 
sanitary  education;  to  show  them  the  sanitary 
problem  through  the  eyes  of  their  commis- 
sioners of  schools.  The  results  have  been  mar- 
velous. Many  of  the  granges  appointed 
committees  on  health;  the  lecturers  of  the 
granges  incorporated  health  topics  in  their  pro- 
grammes. The  lecturer  of  the  state  grange. 
Miss  Jennie  Buell,  has  prepared  a  special  health 
programme  for  her  quarterly  bulletin.  We 
have  focused  the  eyes  of  the  rural  folk  on  the 
dangers  of  insanitary  environments. 

We  next  enlisted  the  Women's  Clubs  from 
which  the  response  was  almost  spontaneous. 
We  appealed  to  the  managers  of  railways  to 
cooperate  with  the  state  board  of  health  in 
providing  sanitary  coaches:  the  abolition  of  the 
common  drinking  cup,  sanitary  closets  on  trains 
and  at  depots,  and  thisvpart  of  the  movement 
is  going  forward  successfully. 

The  United  G>mmercial  Travelers  have 
joined  the  campaign  for  better  environments  for 
hotels,  outdoor  and  indoor  closets,  abandonment 
of  the  common  roller  towel  (Michigan,  as  yet, 
has  no  law  against  its  use)  and  better  conditions 
in  railway  depots  and  on  railway  coaches. 
These  boys  are  our  flying  squadron  in  sanitary 
education.     They  are  getting  results. 

We  have  enlisted  the  newspapers  in  the  work 
and  the  preachers  of  all  the  churches. 

Recently  there  has  been  organized  an  enthu- 
siastic, efficient,  active  state  health  officers' 
association.  This  organization  is  the  regular 
army  of  the  forward  movement  for  sanitary 
educatk>n. 


THE  CLIMB  OF  THE  PENSION  TAX 

ON  AN  accompanying  page  is  a 
diagram  that  shows  graphically 
how  determined  our  politicians 
are  that  the  country  shall  never  abandon 
its  habit  of  contributing  liberally  in  the 
name  of  patriotism;  how  firmly  resolved 
they  are  that  the  mere  death  of  veterans 
and  their  widows  and  the  growing  up  of 
their  children  shall  tvev^t  b^  ?!^^^^  v^ 
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interfere  with  our  pious  benevolence,  and 
how  shrewdly  they  meet  the  danger  of  the 
natural  disappearance  of  the  veteran  and 
the  mechanical  extinction  of  the  tax. 

It  is  now  forty-seven  years  since  General 
Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox  Court 
House.  One  year  later  the  Government 
was  distributing  $15,450,000  in  pensions. 
This  year,  half  a  century  later,  the  Govern- 
ment is  distributing  $183,780,000.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  those  who  went  to 
the  war  are  dead;  wounds  and  disease 
incurred  in  the  service  have  either  healed 
or  done  their  work  long  since;  widows 
long  since  have  joined  the  husbands  they 
mourned,  and  dependent  orphans  have 
become  grandparents.  But  the  pension 
bill  keeps  going  up.  Pensioners  depart, 
but  the  pension  bill  is  with  us  forever. 
The  objects  of  our  solicitude  pass  beyond 
its  reach,  but  Congress  creates  new  ones 
for  us,  and  gives  them  bigger  stipends. 
The  processes  of  time  must  not  be  suffered 
to  waste  or  lessen  the  pension  bill;  politi- 
cians and  claim  agents  watch  it  with  tender 
interest;  no  sooner  does  it  betray  a 
tendency  to  decrease  than  they  rush  to 
its  aid  with  restoratives  devised  to  create 
new  classes  of  beneficiaries,  to  augment 
the  rates  of  payment,  and  do  away  with 
the  need  of  proofs. 

Look  at  the  diagram,  and  you  will 
notice  that  after  the  close  of  the  war  the 
expenditure  for  pensions  increased,  at- 
tained its  natural  maximum  in  eight 
years,  and  began  a  natural  decline.  The 
decline  would  have  continued  —  had  not 
the  pension-agents  (by  this  time  developed 
into  a  shrewd  and  powerful  body  at  Wash- 
ington) succeeded  in  persuading  the  poli- 
ticians that  a  big,  permanent  pension 
fund  could  be  used  with  tremendous 
effect  in  political  work.  Incidentally, 
the  promoters  of  the  "protective"  tariff 
idea  realized  that  to  pay  a  big  pension 
bill  a  high  tariff  would  be  a  necessity,  and 
that  every  pensioner  would  be  an  interested 
advocate  of  a  higher  and  ever  higher  tariff. 
In  1878  began  a  systematic,  artificial 
stimulation  of  pension  legislation.  It  has 
continued  ever  since.  The  Arrears  Act  of 
1878  instantly  doubled  the  bill  —  and 
gave  the  first  opening  to  fraud.  There 
has  followed,   whenever  it  was  needed, 


some  new  Act  to  boost  pension  payments. 
Notice,  though,  in  the  diagram,  that  in 
1893  the  index  line  suddenly  drops.  That 
was  the  year  G  rover  Cleveland  came  in 
for  his  second  term  and  started  investiga- 
tion of  pension  frauds.  They  were  con- 
tinued by  McKinley's  honest  Com- 
missioner, H.  Clay  Evans.  Despite  all  that 
the  politicians  and  the  pension  agents 
could  do  for  it,  the  expenditure  continued 
about  even  until  1907.  That  year  the 
Republican  Congress,  under  the  spur  of  an 
approaching  election,  passed  a  series  of 
pension  promoters,  notably  the  Age  Act, 
The  bill  ran  to  153  millions  in  1908,  and 
162  millions  in  1909.  Look  at  the  dia- 
gram, and  you  will  see  that  in  the 
last  two  years  the  index  line  has  fallen 
—  not  much,  but  still  fallen  —  down  to 
162  millions  in  191 1,  and  158  millions  last 
year.  It  was  clearly  time  to  do  something, 
especially  as  another  election  was  coming 
on. 

Congress  has  done  something.  It  has 
passed,  and  President  Taft  has  signed,  a 
"Service  Pension"  Act  of  much  ingenuity, 
calculated  to  raise  the  pension-tax  by 
about  25  millions  of  dollars  —  $25,797,702, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Pension 
Bureau.  This  is  the  biggest  single  raise 
ever  made.  Half  a  century  after  Ap^ 
pamattox  it  adds  to  the  already  enormous 
expenditure  in  pensions  a  sum  equal  to 
the  total  amount  paid  in  1868  to  the  real 
deserving  and  needy  heroes  of  the  war. 
How  much  more  it  will  add  next  year  and 
the  next  we  are  not  told,  but  doubtless 
the  annual  increase  during  the  next  de- 
cade will  be  gratifying;  the  200  million 
mark  ought  easily  to  be  passed  next  year, 
when  we  shall  be  paying  out  annually 
for  an  army  that  long  ago  ceased  to  exist 
double  what  it  costs  to  support  the 
largest  existing  army  in  the  world  —  that 
of  Germany. 

It  is  a  supererogatory  virtue  of  the  new 
law  that  it  very  largely  increases  the 
operating  cost  of  the  Bureau  —  this  will 
now  be  between  three  and  four  millions. 

To  raise  the  185  millions  of  dollars  which 
pensions  will  cost  this  year,  the  Government 
will  allow  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States  to  contribute  a  two 
dollar  bill.    Every  head  of  a  household 
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chips  in  twenty  cents  a  week  —  ten  dollars 
a  >ear.  This  is  pure  disinterested  charity! 
What  a  source  of  satisfaction  it  ought  to 
be  to  each  of  us  to  remember  that  we  arc 
not  selecting  the  objects  of  our  gifts! 
They  are  named  for  us  by  politicians  and 
bureau  officials;  in  fact,  pretty  much 
an>body  who  wants  a  pension  and  is 
willing  to  make  a  few  afTidavits  can  have 
one,  and  the  list  includes  a  prodigious 
number  of  perjurers,  forgers,  camp- 
followers,  deserters,  and  bogus  widows. 
What  a  satisfaction  it  ought  to  be  for  us 
to  remember  that  it  is  no  longer  even 
pretended  that  pensions  are  given  only  to 
patriots  who  deserve  and  need  them! 
Under  the  law  any  one  who  spent  90  days 
in  the  recruiting  camp  now  gets  a  pension, 
whether  he  needs  it  or  not.  It  was 
proposed  to  refuse  to  give  to  those  who 
already  had  an  income  of  $2,400  a  year, 
but  the  pusillanimous  suggestion  was 
rejected;  9,000  pensioners  have  confessed 
to  the  Bureau  that  they  have  a  greater 
income  than  that  (some  are  millionaires), 
but  it  would  cost  more  in  clerk  hire  to  go 
into  this  than  it  would  to  pass  out  the 
money.  What  does  any  American  family 
that  pays  its  $10  tax  into  the  pension  fund 
care  where  the  money  goes? —  care  whether 
the  recipient  or  the  contributor  needs  it 
more? 


HUNGRY  ENGLAND  AND 
SOCIALISM 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  journalist  in 
London  discovered  the  horrors 
of  the  East  End.  At  least  he 
thought  he  discovered  them,  for  he  saw 
no  mention  of  them  in  the  daily  press. 
He  planned  a  series  of  articles  that  would 
stir  London.  Surely  the  people  in  the 
clubs  on  Piccadilly  and  the  residents  of 
Mayfair  and  Kensington  were  ignorant 
of  the  horrors  of  Whitechapel  and  Poplar! 
He  would  tell  of  the  homes  that  were 
without  fires  when  the  thermometer  was 
five  degrees  above  zero;  of  the  starving 
children  who  ran  barefoot,  their  little 
toes  raw  with  the  cold;  of  the  gaunt  men 
who,  failing  in  their  search  for  work,  sang 
"Britons  never  shall  be  slaves"  as  they 
begged  for  pennies  through  the  streets! 


The  articles  were  powerful  examples  of 
the  muckraker's  art.  The  Australian 
carried  them  to  the  editor  of  a  morning 
paper  and  sat  expectantly  while  the 
Englishman  glanced  over  sheet  after  sheet. 
The  editor  became  excited.  Finally  he 
flung  the  articles  upon  the  floor  and 
turned  upon  the  writer. 

"Englishmen  don't  want  to  hear  of 
this!"  he  cried  fiercely.  "No,  sir!  And 
British  papers  do  not  want  to  publish 
it!  We  know  that  this  poverty  exists, 
but  England  has  been  Merrie  England 
for  ten  centuries  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
we'll  keep  it  so!" 

Nevertheless,  Socialists  have  come 
nearer  realizing  their  dreams  in  England 
than  they  have  in  any  other  European 
country;  and  Socialism  is  everywhere 
the  instrument  through  which  poverty 
and  discontent  make  their  protests  heard. 
The  audience  that  the  British  press  denied 
them,  the  Socialists  have  found  upon  the 
stump;  and  they  have  proved  to  this 
audience  that  the  boast  of  a  happy  Eng- 
land is  a  sorry  sham.  Their  indictment 
of  conditions  as  they  are  has  brought 
about  a  revolution  in  the  membership 
of  the  House  of  Commons  so  that  govern- 
ment by  "gentlemen"  has  given  way  to 
government  by  laboring  men.  A  Socialist 
and  labor  leader,  John  Bums,  is  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet;  and  the  dominating  per- 
sonality in  the  present  British  Govern- 
ment is  Lloyd  George,  who  calls  himself  a 
Radical  but  who  is  to  all  intents  a  practical 
Socialist. 

These  are  changes  that  completely 
alter  the  principles  upon  which  legislation 
is  made  in  England.  The  great  Cabinet 
crises  now  arise  not  over  questions  of  trade 
but  over  bills  to  effect  a  more  equable 
distribution  of  taxes  or  the  betterment  of 
working  conditions  in  the  great  industries. 
Mr.  Samuel  P.  Orth,  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine,  shows  how  far  England  has 
drifted  from  the  idyllic  peace  and  feudal 
ideals  of  government  of  the  "Merrie 
England"  of  sentimental  retrospect.  In- 
deed, he  himself  suggested  the  title,  ''The 
Land  of  Fulfilment,"  that  appears  over 
the  article,  after  he  had  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  advance  of  Socialism  in 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England. 
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As  he  aptly  says,  '*  England  has  awakened 
hungry,"  and  the  answer  to  its  cry  is  the 
threat  of  complete  Socialistic  domination. 


THE  BEST  WORK  OF  OUR  TIME 

THE  stimulus  to  the  upbuilding  of 
farm-life  that  is  to  be  given  by 
the  financial  help  of  Messrs.  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  to  the  extent 
of  $1,000,000  is  a  most  excellent  deed  in 
itself,  but  it  is  also  a  suggestive  indication 
of  the  advanced  stage  which  this  move- 
ment has  reached.  Bankers  also  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  giving  their  help, 
and  boards  of  trade  in  many  cities  and 
towns.  There  is  no  other  genuine  and 
fundamental  movement  in  American  life 
comparable  in  its  earnestness  to  this 
many-sided  effort  to  build  up  country  life. 

The  work  provided  for  by  Messrs  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.  is  in  the  main,  "farm- 
demonstration"  work  —  the  method  of 
instructing  the  farmer  on  his  own  land, 
which  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  worked  out 
so  helpfully  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
same  method  is  to  be  used,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, now  also  in  some  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  states.  It  was  a  great  discovery 
(for  it  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  discovery) 
that  the  most  direct  way  to  improve 
agriculture  is  to  send  teachers  to  the 
farmers.  It  seems  absurdly  simple.  But 
it  has  already  proved  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant economic  force  in  the  post- 
bellum  history  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  General  Education  Board  which 
has  for  many  years  given  very  substantial 
help  to  the  farm-demonstration  work  in  the 
Southern  States  has  now  begun  another 
attack  on  the  problem  of  building  up 
country  life.  The  rural  school  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  is  feeble  and  unfit  — 
at  once  a  result  and  a  cause  of  inefTiciency. 
This  Board  has  quietly  and  conservatively 
begun  the  building-up  of  a  certain  number 
of  country  public  schools  in  strategic 
places  to  do  the  tasks  that  the  country 
schools  of  the  future  must  do,  schools 
which  shall  not  only  teach  chiklren  what 
they  must  know,  by  right  methods,  but 
that  shall  be  living  and  organizing  and 
stimulating  institutions  for  aU  the  people 


in  their  communities.  This  Board  has  also 
given  $250,000  toward  the  endowment  of 
a  School  of  Country  Life  in  the  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  where  men  and  women  will  be 
trained  to  make  the  right  kind  of  country 
schools. 

Mr.  Montfiore  G.  Kahn,  of  New  York, 
has  munificently  provided  for  the  beginning 
of  work  upon  another  phase  of  the  land- 
ward movement  by  his  gift  of  the  perpet- 
ual use  of  13,000  acres  in  New  Jersey  to  be 
let,  rent  free,  in  ten  acre  lots,  to  immigrants 
who  come  from  foreign  rural  communities. 

To  describe  such  plans  of  work  in 
merely  general  terms  is  not  easy  without 
apparent  exaggeration.  But  this  is  a 
conservative  statement:  during  the  noises 
of  our  time  —  the  noises  of  politics,  of 
finance,  of  big  business,  of  labor  —  which 
attract  and  distract  us,  there  is  no  other 
work  going  on  in  our  country  comparable 
in  its  constructive  value  to  such  well- 
directed  efforts  as  these  to  make  country 
life  what  it  ought  to  be  and  what  it  will 
become  —  the  nursery  of  the  nation. 


TO  GIVE  CREDIT  WHERE  IT  IS  DUE 

THERE  are  good  farmers  in  the 
United  States  paying  10  per  cent, 
interest  on  mortgages  upon  their 
farms  of  200  or  300  acres.  The  holder 
of  the  mortgage  can  ask  that  it  be  paid 
off  at  any  time  upon  notice.  Beyond  this 
the  farmer  has  practically  no  credit 
facilities  unless  it  be  a  crop  mortgage  at  a 
ruinous  rate. 

In  contrast  to  this,  in  Germany,  Ireland, 
and  Denmark  there  are  farmers  with  only 
a  few  acres  and  but  a  small  income  who 
can  borrow  money  upon  their  notes  at 
4  per  cent,  for  any  legitimate  farm  use 
even  if  they  are  tenantsand  not  landowners. 
And  men  with  land  can  mortgage  it  at  a 
low  rate  and  the  mortgage  can  not  be 
terminated  until  they  wish  it. 

Our  system  almost  ignores  the  individual 
farmer  and  it  cripples  his  operations  by 
denial  of  credit  as  the  operations  of  any 
other  manufacturer  are  crippled  when 
credit  is  withheld.  In  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  mortgages  may  be  had  on 
good  terms,  but  there  at^  tcvaxv^j  '^^s:^^;^^ 
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where  farmers  cannot  get  mortgage  loans 
even  on  good  securities.  In  America 
the  making  of  a  mortgage  loan  is  essen- 
tially a  local  transaction  and  it  will  be  so 
until  Americans  have  also  established 
institutions  to  issue  bonds  instead  of 
individual  mortgages.  American  farm 
mortgages  are  not  available  securities  in 
the  sense  in  which  railroad  bonds  are 
available,  nevertheless  the  average  mort- 
gage security  is  greater  than  the  security 
of  railroad  bonds.  When  we  consider 
the  low  rate  of  interest  paid  on  railroad 
bonds,  municipal  bonds,  etc.,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  mortgage  bonds  by 
proper  methods  would  have  similar  re- 
sults. That  is  what  has  come  about  in 
Europe. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  Ger- 
many the  same  conditions  existed  except 
that  the  situation  was  more  acute.  The 
Seven  Years'  War  was  just  over.  Build- 
ings were  in  ruins  and  farm  equipment 
was  destroyed.  Money  for  improvements, 
tools,  and  implements  was  necessary. 
That  situation  created  the  Landschafi,  an 
association  made  up  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves who  issue  bonds  secured  by  the  credit 
of  all  the  members  and  lend  the  money  from 
the  sale  of  the  bonds  upon  mortgage  at  a 
low  interest  to  such  members  as  need  it; 
and  the  mortgage  continues  until  the 
borrower  wishes  to  pay  it  off.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  the  Landscbaften  have 
given  the  German  farmer  a  credit  that  the 
American  farmer  lacks,  and  needs.  In 
all  that  time  the  members  of  the  various 
Laftdscbaftcfj  have  never  been  called  upon 
even  to  help  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds, 
for  the  interest  on  the  mortgages  has 
never  failed;  and  in  that  time,  though 
now  and  then  the  bonds  have  depreciated 
in  value,  they  have,  as  a  rule,  been  as 
steady  as  Government  securities.  Some- 
thing like  S(xx),ooo.ooo  is  invested  in  these 
iMndscbaft  bonds  at  present,  to  the  vast 
benefit    of    German    agriculture. 

11 

But  the  mortgage  on  the  farm  corre- 
sponds only  to  the  bonds  of  a  manufactur- 
ing company.  For  its  working  capital, 
the  manufacturing  company  applies  to 
the  banks.     Its  affairs  are  fairly  large. 


its  business  known,  and  its  credit  good. 
It  can  borrow  money  upon  its  notes. 
But  the  farmer  can  not.  He  has  generally 
to  provide  his  working  capital  himself,  or 
go  without.  If  his  farm  is  already  mort- 
gaged and  he  needs  a  dozen  or  so  head  of 
stock,*  or  money  to  tile  drain  or  to  use  for 
any  other  prop)er  purpose  that  will  make 
the  farm  more  profitable,  he  has  no  sure 
source  from  which  to  get  that  money. 
Our  credit  system  does  not  supply  it. 

Abroad,  the  cooperative  bank  provides 
this  much  needed  credit.  In  principle 
it  resembles  the  Landscbaft  —  a  number  of 
farmers  in  a  district  form  themselves  into 
an  association.  Every  member  assumes 
unlimited  liability  for  the  debts  of  the 
association.  The  credit  of  the  associa- 
tion is  not  based  upon  land,  as  it  is  in  the 
Landscbaft,  but  upon  the  earning  power 
of  its  members.  This  has  been  sufficient 
to  raise  whatever  sums  have  been  neces- 
sary. Moreover,  none  of  these  banks 
have  failed  or  had  to  call  upon  the  mem- 
bers to  pay  liabilities.  As  every  member 
is  liable  for  all  the  debts,  candidates  for 
membership  are  carefully  scrutinized  and 
the  work  of  the  officers  is  constantly 
watched.  As  the  loans  made  by  the 
cooperative  banks  are  secured  only  by 
the  notes  of  the  borrower,  the  banks  de- 
mand to  know  that  the  money  is  borrowed 
for  some  legitimate  farm  use  and  that  it  is 
used  for  that  purpose.  And  these  loans 
are  like  the  Landscbaft  mortgages  —  long 
time  loans  and  not  subject  to  call. 

In  other  words,  in  the  United  States 
the  farmer  has  no  certain  place  to  get 
money  by  mortgaging  his  farm.  He 
must  find  some  local  capitalist  willing  to 
lend  him  the  money,  and  often  he  will 
have  to  pay  a  high  rate.  If  his  farm  is 
mortgaged,  his  ability  to  raise  money  for 
proper  and  necessary  running  expenses 
and  improvements  amounts  practically 
to  nothing.  If  a  farmer  lacking  the 
ready  cash  should  wish  to  buy  a  traction 
engine  that  would  be  a  good  investment 
for  him,  he  can  not  get  money  at  a  low 
rate  to  buy  it.  He  buys  it  "on  time." 
The  manufacturer  is  lending  him  the 
money  and  the  manufacturer  cannot 
afford  to  do  it  cheaply.  So  it  goes;  from 
beginning  to  end  our  greatest  industry 
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is  crippled  for  lack  of  credit  and  banking 
facilities  —  and  needlessly  so,  for  what 
has  been  done  in  Germany,  in  Denmark, 
in  Ireland,  even  in  India,  can  be  done  in 
America.  We  have  come  to  the  time  when 
we  need  to  have  it  done.  It  has  a  direct 
relation  to  the  cost  of  food. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  CHILD 

GO  and  see  what  baby  is  doing  and 
tell  him  to  stop  it,"  expresses  the 
philosophy  on  which  child  educa- 
tion has  been  conducted,  "Discipline" 
has  meant  the  restraint  of  the  child  from 
doing  things  he  wants  to  do. 

The  wisest  word  on  the  subject  spoken 
in  many  a  day  is  that  on  which  Madam 
Montessori  bases  her  teaching:  the  true 
and  better  way  is  to  encourage  the  child 
to  do  what  he  wants  to  do,  not  to  restrain 
him  from  doing  it.  The  child,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  is  striving  for  his  own 
good  more  wisely  than  the  parent  or  the 
teacher  who  checks  him.  What  he  needs 
is  guidance,  not  hindrance. 

If  we  could  only  understand  that  the 
child  is  always  obeying  the  law  of  his  life, 
which  is  the  law  of  action,  movement, 
experiment,  investigation,  with  the  single 
end  of  improving  himself;  is  literally 
always  bent  on  educating  himself  —  not, 
of  course,  that  that  is  his  conscious  aim, 
but  it  is  the  aim  of  nature  whose  irresist- 
ible instinct  keeps  him  busy.  We  com- 
plain that  the  child  won't  be  quiet,  won't 
be  "  good."  Heaven  forbid  that  he  should 
be,  if  to  be  "gpod"  means  to  abandon 
his  right  to  develop  hiniself  through 
pushing  and  pulling  and  tearing  and 
knocking  down  and  running  away  and 
his  right  to  protest  by  screaming  and 
scratching  when  he  is  overborne  and  com- 
pelled traitorously  to  deny  the  voice  of 
nature  in  his  faithful  breast. 

As  he  so  continually  —  and  mistakenly 
—  is.  What  patient  mother  who,  tiring 
at  last  of  her  little  son's  awkward  efforts 
to  feed  himself,  takes  the  spoon  into  her 
own  hands,  but  is  grieved  at  the  scream  of 
anger  that  rewaids  her  "kindly"  act. 
"What  a  temper  he  has!"  No,  that 
wasn't  temper  at  all;  it  was  a  loyal 
protest  against  being  thwarted  in  his 


duty  of  developing  his  muscles  and  his 
eye-judgment  through  the  efforts  he  was 
making  with  such  admirable  patience  and 
such  sober  joy.  His  supper  was  of  far 
less  importance  to  him  than  the  eating 
of  his  supper.  Action  is  always  far  more 
important  to  a  child  than  is  the  end 
achieved  by  the  action.  That  is  the  basis 
of  the  misunderstanding  that  commonly 
prevails  between  the  child  and  his  parents. 
Their  idea  is  to  get  him  dressed;  bis  idea 
is  the  operation  of  dressing.  In  struggling 
to  accomplish  that  complicated  series  of 
movements,  ever  so  laboriously  and 
patiently,  he  finds  the  joy  of  self- 
improvement;  his  eyes,  his  fingers,  the 
muscles  of  his  body  "function";  that  is, 
they  enter  upon  their  appointed  use. 
That  is  the  way  in  which  he  lives,  just  as 
his  parents  live  in  the  more  mature  strug- 
gles of  the  adult  world.  The  child  has  a 
right  to  live  and  to  be  understood.  He 
has  a  right  to  protest  the  best  way  he 
can  when  his  instinct  is  forcibly  violated 
by  mistaken  kindliness,  and  the  scream 
and  the  sulk  ought  not  to  tempt  parents 
to  bewail  his  "temper";  it  ought  to  warn 
them  that  they  are  somehow  invading 
the  rights  of  a  personality  as  sacred  as 
their  own,  as  fully  entitled  to  respect  as 
their  own. 

"What  would  become  of  us,"  asks 
Madame  Montessori  in  a  striking  passage. 

What  would  become  of  us  If  we  fell  into  the 
midst  of  a  population  of  jugglers,  or  of  quick« 
change  impersonators  of  the  variety  hall? —  if, 
as  we  continued  to  act  in  our  usual  way,  we  saw 
ourselves  assailed  by  these  sleight-of-hand  per- 
formers, hustled  into  our  clothes,  fed  so 
rapidly  that  we  could  scarcely  swallow,  if 
everything  we  tried  to  do  was  snatched  from 
our  hands  and  completed  in  a  twinkling  and  we 
ourselves  reduced  to  impotence  and  to  a 
humiliating  inertia?  Not  knowing  how  else 
to  express  ourselves,  we  should  defend  our- 
selves from  these  madmen  with  blows  and 
yells:  and  they,  having  only  the  best  will 
in  the  world  to  serve  us,  would  call  us  naughty, 
rebellious,  and  incapable  of  doing  anything. 

Whatever  merits  or  demerits  there  may 
be  about  the  new  Italian  system  as  a 
whole,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Madame  Montessori  has  laid  its  basis  on  a 
profound  principle  of  epochal  \tcc^TX:^5\^^. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


The  last  fifty  years  have  seen  the  world 
entirely  change  its  attitude  toward  the 
insane  and  toward  dumb  animals.  It  is 
certainly  time  to  alter  our  attitude  toward 
little  children;  time  to  abandon  the  ignor- 
ant and  heathenish  habit  of  whipping  and 
scolding  them  into  that  outward  "obe- 
dience" which  is  death,  not  life,  and  to 
enter  into  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  particular  conditions  of  child-life  and 
so  assist  it  to  blossom  naturally  and 
sweetly,  and  very  much  more  swiftly,  into 
new  beauty  and  usefulness. 


FATIGUE  AND  POISON 

IT  IS  too  bad  what  some  people  will 
do  for  money!"  was  the  frivolous 
rejoinder  of  an  unregenerate  wit  when 
told  that  an  acquaintance  had  gone  to 
work.  That  it  really  is  too  bad  what 
some  people  will  do  for  money  may  be  a 
serious  thought  in  the  mind  of  one  who 
reads  Miss  Josephine  Goldmark's  book  on 
the  effects  of  overwork. 

A  tired  person.  Miss  Goldmark  says, 
and  says  with  perfect  scientific  truth,  as 
all  biologists  and  physicians  would  agree 
—  a  tired  person  is  a  poisoned  person. 
Life  consists  in  changes  in  the  cells  of  the 
living  person;  these  are  constantly  seizing 
upon  nutritive  elements  in  food  and  the 
air  and  casting  off  outworn,  dead  matter. 
When  a  person  is  at  work  the  process  of 
breaking  down  goes  on  in  the  cells  more 
rapidly  than  when  he  is  at  rest,  and  goes 
faster  than  the  up-building  process.  But 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  one 
kind  of  chemical  change  cannot  go  in 
excess  of  the  other  kind  without  harm. 
There  is  a  delicate  point  at  which  activity 
must  be  balanced  by  rest.  So  long  as  this 
point  is  not  passed,  all  is  well:  the  body 
mechanically  purifies  itself,  like  a  running 
stream.  The  noxious  products  of  labor 
are  eliminated,  and  renewing  tissue  is 
built.  But  that  point  passed,  the  eliminat- 
ing process  is  clogged  and  quickly  deranged 
and  injured.  1  he  tired  man  is  poisoned 
by  his  own  waste  products. 

Health,  even  life  itself,  Miss  Goldmark 
pciints  out,  hangs  upon  the  metabolic 
balance.  In  extreme  instances  of  over- 
«*xertion,  as  when  hunted  animals  drop 


dead  in  the  chase,  they  die,  not  from  over- 
strain of  any  particular  organ,  such  as  the 
heart,  but  from  sheer  chemical  poisoning 
due  to  the  unexpelled  toxins  of  fatigue. 

The  essential  thing  in  rest  is  the  time  at 
which  it  comes.  Rest  postponed  is  rest  more 
than  proportionately  deprived  of  virtue.  Fa- 
tigue let  run  is  a  debt  to  be  paid  at  compound 
interest.  Maggiori  showed  that,  after  a 
doubled  task,  muscle  requires  not  double,  but 
four  times  as  long  a  rest  for  recuperation,  and 
a  similar  need  for  more  than  proportionately 
increased  rest  after  excessive  work  is  true  also 
of  our  other  tissues,  and  of  our  organism  in  its 
totality. 

Miss  Goldmark  has  spent  five  years 
studying  the  physiological  effects  of 
fatigue,  and  the  resulting  economic  effects 
of  overwork.  The  point  of  her  book  is 
to  put  the  case  against  over-long  hours 
on  a  scientific  basis.  She  gives  new  force 
and  a  new  language  to  the  argument 
especially  for  the  protection  of  women  and 
children  from  the  greed  of  their  employers. 
And  she  makes  it  scientifically  clear  how 
it  comes  about,  and  necessarily  must  come 
about,  that  long  hours  and  over-speeding 
must  result  in  deterioration  of  the  human 
machine  and  in  inferior  and  more  costly 
output. 


"A   CALAVERAS    EVENING 


»» 


ON E  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  a 
school  teacher  is  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  the  study  of  English 
in  pupils  that  have  not  a  natural  love  of 
good  books.  Mr.  Edward  Hyatt,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
California,  had  often  encountered  this 
difficulty.  One  of  his  periodical  tours  of 
school  inspection  took  him  again  into 
"Bret  Harte's  Country,"  as  Califomians 
call  the  district  of  the  central  Sierra 
Nevada  that  was  the  scene  of  most  of  his 
tales  of  the  mining  camps.  This  is  the 
same  territory  that  Mark  Twain  made 
immortal  by  its  real  name  when  he  wrote 
"The  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County." 
Sitting  in  the  "general  store"  beside  a 
big  stove,  Mr.  Hyatt  met  men  who  had 
known  both  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain 
in  the  early  days,  and  he  heard  from  them 
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their  personal  reminiscences  of  those  men 
and  those  times. 

Here  Mr.  Hyatt  found  the  solution  of  his 
problem.  He  went  back  to  his  office  in 
Sacramento  and  wrote  "A  Calaveras 
Evening,"  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  told, 
in  simple,  vivid  style,  of  the  modem 
appearance  of  the  old  mining  camp,  and 
related  the  tales  about  the  authors  as 
they  were  told  to  him  by  the  pioneers. 
With  this  narrative  he  reprinted  the 
"Jumping  Frog"  and  "The  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp."  Then  he  distributed  the 
pamphlet  to  the  teachers  of  the  state,  with 
the  suggestion  that  it  might  serve  as  an 
example  of  a  method  by  which  instruction 
in  English  may  be  made  vital  and  real  to 
unresponsive  students,  for  it  brings  a 
subject  that  often  seems  very  far  away 
right  down  to  their  doors,  relating  litera- 
ture to  a  life  they  understand  and  appre- 
ciate. The  pamphlet  has  been  in  great 
demand,  has  been  circulated  by  thousands 
of  copies.  It  has  been  so  useful  that  Mr. 
Hyatt  recently  caused  another  pamphlet, 
of  similar  design,  to  be  prepared,  describing 
two  other  famous  Califomian  authors, 
John  Swett,  the  founder  of  the  state's 
public  school  system,  and  John  Muir, 
the  naturalist. 

Here  is  a  field  for  the  ingenuity  of  edu- 
cators. Such  official  publications  as  these 
of  Mr.  Hyatt's  are  an  inspiration  to  new 
endeavor  and  are  of  enduring  usefulness. 

CAN  THERE  BE  A  UNIVERSAL 

RELIGION 

WHAT  is  Bahaism?  And  who  is 
Abdul  Baha,  the  Persian,  whose 
kind  old  face  has  smiled  through 
its  wrinkles  out  of  all  the  newspapers  of 
late?  Is  it  another  freak  religion?  Is 
he  another  fakir  who  served  to  centre  the 
interest  of  idle  women  for  a  few  weeks? 

Perhaps  rather  more  than  that.  The 
kindly  old  gentleman  seeks  seclusion  rather 
than  advertising,  and  when  he  has  talked, 
he  has  said  so  few  "queer"  things  —  if 
any  —  in  a  vocabulary  so  free  from  occult 
terms,  said  so  many  wise  and  sensible 
things  in  so  simple  and  yet  somehow  so 
impressive  a  way,  that  it  is  clear  he  is 
not  of  the  type  of  Oriental  mystic  who  has 


been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  us.  His 
followers  dimly  hint  that  he  is  a  re- 
incarnation of  all  the  prophets,  but  he 
smiles  and  waves  it  all  away,  and  says: 
"No!  No!  No!  1  am  not  a  prophet.  1 
am  only  a  servant  of  God.  You  also 
must  be  a  servant  of  God." 

His  religion,  if  he  can  be  said  to  have  a 
religion,  is  this:  that  all  religions  are  at 
bottom  one.  The  divine  voice,  he  teaches, 
can  and  does  speak  as  well  through  one 
creed  as  through  another.  The  Christian 
should  continue  in  his  faith;  the  Buddhist 
in  his;  the  Sufi  does  not  fail  to  find  God 
in  his  mysticism,  nor  the  Rationalist  in 
his  logic.  Only,  it  behooves  them  all  to  seek 
to  enlarge  and  spiritualize  each  his  par- 
ticular faith,  to  enter  into  its  deeper  mean- 
ing and  so  find  unity  with  all  other  men. 
There  are  three  million  Bahaists  already, 
but,  while  most  of  them  are  Mohamme- 
dans, because  the  teaching  arose  in  Persia, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  Jews,  Zoroas- 
trians.  Christians,  and  Hindus  meeting 
together,  each  sect  learning  a  larger  inter- 
pretation of  its  particular  faith  in  the 
light  of  the  all-inclusive  spirit  of  Bahaism. 
In  London,  where  his  visit  excited  very 
great  interest,  Abdul  Baha  spoke  in  the 
Protestant  preacher,  Campbell's,  chapel 
and  the  Anglican  Archdeacon,  Wilber- 
force's,  church;  and  he  held  up  the  Bible  as 
as  good  a  guide  as  the  Vedas  or  the  Koran. 

There  is  something  arresting  —  as  there 
is  in  every  effort  to  draw  men  together 
—  in  the  visit  to  the  West  of  this  wise  man 
of  the  East,  this  lover  of  his  race  who 
seeks  to  promote  better  understanding 
among  men  by  persuading  them  that  their 
religions  are  really  all  one.  If  there  is  any 
fact  of  contemporaneous  history  evident,  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  nations  and  races  are 
drawing  together;  civilization  is  breaking 
down  the  barriers;  knowledge  is  showing 
how  vitally  the  interests  of  all  people  of  all 
lands  are  connected.  But  religion  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  past  a 
unifying  force;  it  has  rather  estranged 
than  united.  Abdul  Baha  says:  "If  a 
religion  be  the  cause  of  hatred  and  dis- 
harmony, it  would  be  better  for  it  not  to 
exist  than  to  exist."  Yet  it  is  a  question 
how  far  a  rdigion  can  surrender  its  dis- 
tinctive character  without  c»s.\tv^\.ci  ^5*>sx, 


HIS   FIRST  BOND 


HE  WAS  one  of  the  most  cau- 
tious and  frightened  men  who 
ever  wrote  to  this  magazine 
for  information  and  help.  He 
lived  in  the  country.  He  had 
never,  he  said,  bought  anything  in  the 
nature  of  an  investment  except  a  mort- 
gage. It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  panic 
of  1907;  and  the  only  reason  why  he  had 
thought  of  bonds  was  that  the  man  who 
owed  him  money  on  the  mortgage  had 
refused  to  pay  the  interest  and  had  told 
him  to  go  ahead  and  sell  the  land  if  he 
could.  The  borrower  intimated  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  more  than  he  could 
do  himself. 

So  the  investor  turned  to  bonds,  be- 
cause of  a  chance  remark  made  by  a 
friend  of  his  in  a  bank.  He  wanted  ex- 
treme safety  and  5  per  cent,  interest  on  his 
money.  The  period  was  one  of  those 
rare  periods  in  the  history  of  the  bond 
market  when  the  two  factors  he  wanted 
were  obtainable  in  the  same  security.  He 
was  advised  to  take  his  choice  between 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  debenture 
5  per  cent,  bonds,  then  selling  about 
97,  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad "  3 J  per 
cent,  bonds  of  191 5,  selling  at  86.  He 
took  the  latter,  largely  because  he  lived 
on  that  railroad. 

A  few  weeks  ago  1  heard  of  him  again. 
He  wrote  in  to  say  that  his  bank  had  very 
kindly  cashed  the  interest  coupons  right 
along.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
bond  was  worth  as  much  as  he  paid  for 
it.  The  maker  of  the  mortgage,  after 
the  trouble  was  over,  had  paid  up  his 
arrears  of  interest,  and  was  paying  oflF  the 
principal.  The  question  was  whether  or 
not  to  buy  another  mortgage  or  another 
bond. 

When  he  was  told  that  his  bond  is  now 
worth  about  ?975  against  the  S860  he 
paid  for  it  four  years  ago,  he  thought  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  and  it  took  another 
letter  to  convince  him  it  was  the  same 
bond  we  were  talking  about.  When  he 
that  fact  in  mind  he  wrote  again  ask- 


ing for  the  name  of  another  bond  that 
would  "do  as  well  for  me  as  this  one." 

That  mild  request  is  the  point  of  this 
story.  Some  day,  no  doubt,  there  will 
come  another  panic  of  short  duration  and 
of  sharp  effect  on  the  markets  of  Wall 
Street,  so  that  the  bargain  counters  will 
be  filled  again  with  the  best  bonds  of  the 
country  at  panic  prices.  But  it  is  a  long 
wait  between  panics  and  the  uneventful 
years  between  are  filled  with  prospects 
that  sometimes  look  just  as  good  as  the 
best  prospects  of  panic  days  but  that, 
most  unhappily,  are  not  so  good  as  they 
look. 

Therefore,  it  is  interesting  to  observe, 
in  the  public  prints,  an  advertisement 
offering  the  bonds  of  a  certain  interurban 
trolley  railroad,  and  recommending  them 
as  "certain  to  advance  2$  per  cent,  in 
five  years."  If  you  are  curious  enough 
to  get  the  literature  of  this  concern,  you 
will  find  an  elaborate  argument  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  no  steam  railroad  bond 
that  is  a  first  mortgage  on  a  main  trunk 
line  between  two  cities  of  two  hundred 
thousand  people  in  this  country  that  is 
not  selling  "  to  yield  less  than  5  per  cent." 
Therefore,  of  course,  this  interurban  bond* 
on  a  line  located  between  two  good  cities* 
must  soon  sell  on  that  basis  also,  and  to 
do  that  it  would  have  to  advance  25  per 
cent. 

The  argument  looks  inviting;  but  it 
might  be  very  well  answered  by  the  simple 
fact  that  the  people  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
bought  the  first  mortgage  bonds  on  an 
interurban  designed  to  connect  two  cities 
of  more  than  a  million  each  would  be  very 
glad  to  take  2$  cents  on  the  dollar  for 
them  to-day. 

It  takes  much  more  than  an  expert  to 
discover,  in  normal  times,  such  bargains 
as  could  be  bought  blindfolded  in  the 
panic  of  1907.  In  normal  times  prime 
bonds  of  really  safe  character  are  not  for 
sale  1 3  per  cent,  below  what  all  men  know 
to  be  their  real  value.  If  they  ever  were. 
the   individual   investor  in  the  country 
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would  not  get  them,  for  they  would  be 
bought  up  in  a  hurry  by  the  great  in- 
surance companies  and  banks,  which  hire 
the  best  judges  of  value  in  the  country 
to  keep  a  sharp  eye  out  always  for  bargains. 

A   WARNING    FOR  THE    PRESENT 

The  present  is,  perhaps,  a  very  good  time 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  bargains  in 
securities  in  normal  times  are  not  apt 
to  be  very  cheap.  Often  they  are  marked 
down,  not  because  of  a  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy or  even  because  the  owner  wants 
to  get  them  "off  the  shelves,"  but  be- 
cause of  very  good  reasons  inherent  in 
the  securities  themselves.  You  may  go 
into  Wall  Street  to<iay  and  buy  bonds 
and  notes  of  railroad  systems  that  look 
quite  solvent  and  even  prosperous,  and 
you  can  get  6  per  cent,  or  7  per  cent.  — or, 
if  you  want  to  take  a  chance,  even  8  per 
cent. — on  your  money.  Nobody,  however, 
considers  them  very  rare  bargains.  The 
only  people  who  have  a  right  to  buy  them 
are  people  who  can  sit  tight  and  see  them 
through,  whatever  comes,  without  selling 
the  automobile. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  a  great 
many  very  alluring  and  perfectly  legitimate 
offerings  of  investment  securities.  It  is 
just  about  as  true  to-day  as  it  ever  was 
that  the  man  who  tries  to  make  $ii€X)o 
earn  as  much  interest  for  him  as  $2,000 
earned  five  years  ago  doubles  his  risk  as 
well  as  his  income.  Mathematically  it 
is  not  true;  because  any  economist  can 
tell  you  that  interest  rates  are  higher 
to-day  on  account  of  the  cost  of  living 
and  gold  production  and  extravagance 
and  a  few  other  things;  but  this  difference 
is  decidedly  not  a  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  man  can  get  7  per  cent,  to-day  as 
safely  as  he  could  get  4  per  cent,  a  few 
years  ago. 

This  article  is  intended  to  be  a  note  of 
warning.  The  alluring  search  for  high 
income,  the  constant  pressure  for  higher 
and  higher  revenue — they  have  their  own 
peculiar  dangers.  Here  and  there,  as 
time  goes  on,  undoubtedly  some  of  the 
stocks  and  bonds  that  now  tempt  the  old- 
fashioned  investor  out  of  the  safety  and, 
perhaps,  penury,  of  his  4  per  cent,  to 
5  per  cent,  income  will  go  to  pieces  in  a 


hurry  and  drop  him  back  again  into  a 
worse  place  by  far  than  he  held  before. 

THE   COST  OF   HIGH    INCOME 

You  cannot  get  abnormal  interest  rates 
combined  with  safety.  If,  in  times  like 
this,  the  pressure  forces  you  to  seek  for 
higher  rates,  do  so;  but  do  not  deceive 
yourself  into  believing  that  in  doing  so  you 
are  holding  to  the  same  principles  of  con- 
servatism and  safety  that  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  old-fashioned  investment. 
You  are  forced,  perhaps,  to  look  for  higher 
revenue.  Do  it,  then,  with  your  eyes 
open,  quite  conscious  that  you  increase 
your  risk  in  some  degree  for  every  tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  that  you  increase  your 
income.  That  will  make  you  cautious 
and  save  you  from  blundering  through  a 
fool's  paradise  into  poverty. 

When  you  first  venture  into  new  paths, 
tread  cautiously.  Study  the  principles 
of  the  new  form  of  investment  quite  as 
carefully  as  you  ever  studied  the  old. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  change  from  3} 
per  cent,  investments  to  4J  per  cent,  in- 
vestments, these  days,  without  giving  up 
anything  you  really  ought  to  keep;  and 
it  is  equally  possible  to  swing  from  4  per 
cent,  securities  to  $  per  cent,  securities 
without  getting  on  dangerous  ground. 
Only  —  you  have  to  give  up  something. 

For  instance,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
security  ought,  nowadays,  to  sell  on  a 
4  per  cent,  basis  of  fixed  income  unless 
it  is  absolutely  safe,  perfectly  marketable 
any  day,  good  as  collateral  in  the  bank, 
and  known  to  all  men  as  a  standard  invest- 
ment security.  Now  the  ordinary  in- 
vestor who  puts  money  away  for  income 
does  not  care  whether  he  could  borrow 
at  his  bank  on  his  investments  or  not, 
whether  he  could  sell  them  any  day  by 
telephone,  or  whether  they  are  well  known 
in  the  markets  as  standard  securities. 

Therefore,  if  you  want  to  readjust  your 
income  to  meet  your  expenses,  figure  out 
the  change  on  a  common  sense  basis. 
Give  up  some  convertibility,  give  up  some 
of  the  satisfaction  of  owning  the  best 
there  is  no  matter  what  it  costs,  give  up 
all  chances  for  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
your  security  if  you  like  —  but  don't 
^e  up  safety. 
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THE  CHICAGO  SUNDAY  EVENING  CLUB,  WHERE  3,000  MEN  ONCE   A   WEEK  CROWD 

A    BIG   AUDITORIUM    IN    THE    BUSINESS    DISTRICT  MERELY   TO   HEAR   SACRED 

MUSIC   AND  TO   DRAW   INSPIRATION    FROM  THE    LIFE   OF  JESUS 

BY 
JACOB    RIIS 


PEOPLE  nowadays  don't  want  to 
go  to  church,"  said  a  clergyman 
friend  to  me  the  other  day  and, 
when  I  demurred,  he  told  me 
this  story  from  his  own  experi- 
ence. A  certain  tradesman  contributed 
regularly  to  the  salary  of  the  minister 
of  his  parish,  but  never  set  his  foot 
inside  the  church.  One  day  Deacon  Jones, 
having  collected  his  quarterly  check, 
pressed  him  to  give  a  reason.  The  man 
made  several  evasive  replies,  but  finally 
blurted  out:  'Mf  you  will  insist,  1  will 
tell  you.  As  a  member  of  the  community, 
from  habit  —  because  1  think  it  is  best 
for  the  people  —  put  it  any  way  you 
like  —  I  support  the  church.  Outside  of 
that,  for  myself,  1  don't  care  a  damn 
for  it." 

"  That,"  said  my  friend,  "  is  the  attitude, 
and  how  are  you  going  to  get  around  it  ?" 
I  think  my  friend  is  getting  around  it, 
for  the  order  "Forward  march!"  that  is 
ringing  through  the  land  has  been  heard 
in  his  community  too.  While  we  are 
limbering  up  and  getting  ready  to  move, 
all  of  us,  let  me  set  down  here  the  experi- 
ence of  a  church  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
great  city,  the  pews  of  which  are  never 
empty  though  it  depends  on  no  social 
attractions,  no  institutional  feature,  to 
fill  them,  and  though  it  offers  to  the  people 
no  impressive  ritual  or  creed  other  than 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  and  its  teachings. 
It  is  true  that  it  does  not  call  itself  a  church 
and  lays  no  claim  to  denominational 
fellowship;  but  it  is  also  true  that  it 
gathers  within  its  doors  every  Sunday 
night  during  eight  months  of  the  year 
one  of  the  largest  congregations  to  be  found 
*^  the  land,  if  indeed  it  has  an  equal  in 
t  of  numbers,  and  that  it  is  making 


itself  felt  in  constantly  increasing  meas- 
ure as  a  distinct  religious  influence 
where  that  was  the  greatest  need. 

Its  president  and  moving  spirit  is 
an  ordained  clerg>'man  who,  being  a 
Christian,  is  also  a  good  citizen.  Properly, 
the  story  of  his  work  should  begin  with 
him,  but  first  a  word  of  his  field. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  "1-oop 
District"  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  is 
the  district  of  big  hotels,  big  business,  huge 
department  stores  —  the  trade  centre  of 
the  city,  with  a  population  distinct  from 
that  of  its  home  section.  The  hotels  are 
filled  with  traveling  men,  particularly  at 
the  end  of  the  week  when  they  come  from 
the  surrounding  country  to  "Sunday 
over"  there,  or  to  get  into  touch  with 
their  firms.  In  the  upper  stories  of  the 
big  business  buildings  live  thousands  of 
engineers,  janitors,  and  care-takers  whose 
very  existence  is  scarcely  suspected  by  the 
crowd. 

This,  too,  is  where  the  homeless 
army  of  >'oung  men  and  women  who  live 
in  boarding  houses  and  furnished  rooms 
spend  their  days,  perhaps  the  most  for- 
lorn class  in  any  great  city,  as  many  a 
reader  knows  from  personal  experience. 
Of  amusements,  good  and  bad,  there  is 
never  a  lack.  But  Sunday,  especially 
Sunday  evening,  brings  hopeless  boredom 
to  those  who  either  cannot  afford,  or  do 
not  fancy,  the  cheap  shows.  Once  there 
were  two  great  People's  Churches  with 
services  in  public  halls.  One  has  dis- 
banded; the  other,  Central  Church,  still 
draws  large  audiences  to  the  Auditorium 
in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  its  doOrs 
are  closed. 

Into  this  situation  came  Clifford  W. 
Barnes,  a  young  theologian  whom  Presi- 
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dent  Harper  had  brought  out  with  a 
group  of  Yale  "fellows"  to  teach  in  the 
Chicago  University.  As  an  instructor 
in  sociology  he  became  the  first  man 
resident  of  Hull  House  and  battled  with 
the  powers  and  principalities  that  ob- 
structed Jane  Addams's  beneficent  work, 
made  speeches  from  cart-tails  at  election 
times;  then,  by  and  by,  ran  a  little  settle- 
ment of  his  own  on  the  civic  outposts. 
As  opportunity  offered  here  or  there 
for  a  man's  work,  he  held  one  or  two 
pastorates  in  the  city  and  the  presidency 
of  a  minor  college.  During  a  year's 
residence  in  Paris  where,  in  the  absence  of 
Rodman  Wanamaker,  he  was  acting  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Art  Association,  he 
had  conducted  with  Mrs.  Barnes  a  Sunday 
evening  service  for  English-speaking  stu- 
dents. They  came  in  such  crowds  as  to 
make  the  problem  of  providing  house- 
room  always  urgent.  The  Latin  Quarter 
is  not  supposed  to  be  especially  fruitful 
soil  for  religious  teaching.  Here  was 
proof  that  it  was  merely  for  want  of  tilling. 
It  was  this  experience  that  made  Mr. 
Barnes  consider  the  Loop  District  atten- 
tively. He  saw  a  situation  not  unlike 
the  one  he  had  left  behind  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  the 
right  key  to  fit  into  it. 

CHRISTIANITY   BACKED  BY  CASH 

Mr.  Barnes  is  a  man  of  action.  Chris- 
tianity to  him  means  helping  the  neigh- 
bor. There  resulted  a  series  €f  interviews 
with  some  of  Chicago's  best  citizens, 
business  men  like  Mr.  Addphus  C  Bart- 
lett,  John  G.  Shedd  of  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  Mr.  Charies  L.  Hutchinson  of  the 
Com  Exchange  National  Bank,  Mr.  John 
T.  Pirie,  Mr.  Eugene  J.  Buffington,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Mr.  Henry 
P.  Crowell  of  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Mr. 
David  R.  Forgan  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  Mr.  Franklin  MacVeagh,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Skiley.  The  list  is  much  longer 
than  that,  but  as  it  stands  here  it  is  long 
enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  men 
Mr.  Barnes  enlisted  in  the  support  of  his 
Sunday  Evening  Qub  that  was  organized 
in  the  winter  of  1908  ''to  maintain  a 
service  of  Christian  inspiration  and  feltow- 


ship  in  the  business  centre  of  Chicago." 
They  guaranteed  the  cost  of  the  experi- 
ment and  in  fact  paid  the  first  year's 
deficit.  There  has  never  been  any  since. 
The  question  of  location  was  soon 
settled.  Two  halls  were  offered,  one  that 
had  room  for  seven  hundred,  the  other. 
Orchestra  Hall,  which  the  people  of  Chicago 
built  for  Theodore  Thomas  as  his  musical 
home.  When  Orchestra  Hall  is  packed 
to  the  last  seat  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
top  gallery  it  holds  quite  three  thousand. 
The  projectors  of  the  Sunday  Evening 
Club  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
—  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  of  Mr.  Barnes's  convictions  —  and 
they  were  not  men  to  stop  at  half  measures. 
They  leased  the  large  hall,  and  their  faith 
was  justified.  It  filled  up  rapidly  during 
that  first  winter,  and  since  then  there  has 
rarely  been  a  Sunday  evening,  rain  or 
shine,  when  it  was  not  packed  to  the  roof. 
The  parallel  of  the  Latin  Quarter  is  com- 
plete: the  puzzle  of  to-day  is  how  to  make 
more  room.  This  last  winter  the  great 
Auditorium  Hall  would  have  been  leased, 
could  permanent  tenure  have  been  guaran- 
teed. That  would  have  almost  doubled 
the  present  membership  of  the  "Club." 

REACHING  THE  "LONELY  SUNDAY"  MAN 

How  did  they  do  it?  Feeling  sure  that 
all  that  was  needed  was  to  make  the  meet- 
ings and  their  purpose  known,  they  went 
to  work  systematically  to  do  that.  They 
enlisted  the  newspapers  first.  Then  cards 
were  placed  in  every  hotel,  and  freely 
circulated,  giving  the  hour  and  place  of 
their  meetings.  For  a  while,  when  there 
was  yet  room  to  spare,  every  guest  who 
had  registered  in  the  hotels  of  the  district 
up  to  a  late  hour  Saturday  night  found  a 
personal  letter  in  his  box  at  noon  on  Sun- 
day asking  him  to  come.  As  I  said,  it 
worked  from  the  start.  They  came  so 
early,  for  fear  of  losing  the  chance  of  a 
seat,  that  the  lobby  of  the  building  was 
crowded  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  hall 
was  open.  The  people  —  they  were  nearly 
all  men  —  stood  around  and  waited  pa- 
tiently enough,  but  a  lot  of  good  time  was 
going  to  waste. 

Mr.  Barnes  considered  once  more  and 
talked  it  over  with  his  wife.    U^^  vcw  >^G«t 
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building  was  a  large  room  that  could 
hold  two  hundred  and  fifty.  They  hired 
that  and  invited  in  the  crowd  downstairs. 
Mrs.  Barnes  played  for  them,  and  they 
sang.  Her  husband  talked  to  them,  and 
they  listened  and  brought  their  friends. 
Very  soon  there  were  more  wanting  to 
get  in  than  the  room  would  hold.  Again 
they  had  to  move,  this  time  into  the  big 
hall  where,  for  half  an  hour  before  the 
evening  service,  husband  and  wife  now 
carry  on  a.—  Bible  class,  would  you  call  it? 
Hardly  that;  it  is  more  like  a  neighborly 
gathering  where  they  all  sing  together 
and  have  a  good  time,  add  Mr.  Barnes 
tells  stories  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the 
simple  language  of  plain  men.  He  told 
me  once  that  he  shivered  and  shook  and 
was  afraid  he  couldn't  do  it  right.  If 
that  is  the  way,  he  is  like  the  old  general 
who  regularly  before  a  battle  went  away 
by  himself  and  told  his  limbs  to  shiver 
and  get  done  with  it,  he  had  work  to  do; 
and  then,  when  the  fit  was  over,  went 
out  and  won  the  fight.  There  will  be, 
in  long  after  years,  many  a  Chicago 
business  man  who  will  remember  those 
meetings  with  a  glow  of  grateful  feeling. 
The  "Class"  now  numbers  seventeen 
hundred  men,  regular  in  attendance. 

A   REMARKABLE   MUSICAL  SETTING 

At  7.35  the  doors  of  the  hall  are  thrown 
open  to  the  rush,  and  the  evening  service 
begins  with  orchestral  music.  The  great 
choir  that  leads  the  worship  at  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Evening  Club  is  another  of  its 
achievements.  They  had  volunteers  first, 
and  a  quartette  of  highly  trained  singers. 
(-)f  their  experiences  with  these  was  evolved 
the  present  choir  of  eighty  voices  from 
Chicago's  music  schools  that  comes  twice 
a  week  for  practice,  glad  of  the  chance, 
and  «ivcs  to  the  service  a  musical  setting 
the  like  of  which  one  shall  seek  far  to  find. 
It  Irnds,  in  its  simple  robes,  the  one  touch 
of  ritual  to  the  meeting. 

When  all  the  hall  can  hold  are  in,  the 
fludicnce  stands  to  sing  the  doxology  and 
rrcite  the  Lord's  Prayer.  There  has 
been  no  occasion  in  my  experience  when  I 
have  not  had  to  bore  my  way  through 
huiu/rrds  left  outside,  for  v/hom  there  was 
mj  rfMjm.     Within,  except  for  the  physical 


environment  that  suggests  the  theatre, 
no  one  would  know  that  he  was  not  in 
a  church.  Some  citizen  reads  the  scrip- 
ture. The  last  time  I  was  there  it  was 
Mr.  Clarence  F.  Funk,  General  Manager 
of  the  International  Harvester  Company. 
Doctor  Stuart,  editor  of  the  Nartbwestem 
Cbrisiian  Advocate,  prayed.  There  were 
the  usual  anthems  and  then  Mr.  Barnes, 
who  is  the  president  of  the  Qub,  made 
the  announcements.  And  there  cropped 
out  a  characteristic  touch  of  commercial 
Chicago. 

"Any  one,"  he  said,  "who  desires  to 
join  or  affiliate  with  the  church,  any 
church  —  this  is  not  a  church  —  will  find 
a  committee  in  the  hall  ready  to  do  business 
with  them." 

And  business  booms,  1  am  tdd.  Nat- 
urally the  churches  approve.  They  would 
anyhow,  having  common  sense. 

|2O,O0O  IN  THE  COLLECTION   BOX 

There  is  a  collection,  of  course.  It  has 
never  been  emphasized,  but,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  conscience  of  the  meeting, 
it  has  grown  steadily  from  forty  or  fifty 
dollars  until  now  it  averages  a  hundred. 
And  Mr.  Barnes  tells  me  that,  among  the 
contributions  which  aggregate  the  large 
sum  of  $20,000  that  goes  to  support  the 
work,  are  many  of  five  dollars  or  less  that 
clearly  represent  the  gratitude  of  traveling 
men  and  clerks  who  thus  pay  thdr  dub 
membership  fees  —  the  only  way  they 
are  ever  collected. 

*'Cofne  Thau  Almighty  King;'  they 
sang  the  last  Sunday  evening  I  worshipped 
with  them,  and  then  came  the  address, 
another  hymn,  and  the  benediction.  It 
is  a  rare  inspiration  to  look  into  those 
thousands  of  faces  from  the  platform.  .  A 
suggestive  departure  from  the  ordinary 
church  congregation  strikes  one  at  once: 
three  fourths  of  them  are  men,  young  men 
and  old  men,  the  grist  of  the  business  dis^ 
trict.  There  are  no  cranks  among  them, 
or,  if  they  are  there,  they  are  not  heard  of, 
for  there  is  no  discussion.  But  not  in- 
frequently does  one  hear  an  old-time 
"Amen,  Ijord!"  And  after  the  organ  has 
ceased  booming,  many  a  gray-haired 
brother  comes  to  shake  the  speaker  by  the 
hand  and  give  Vvm  a  Yitaxv^  '*CiQd  btett 
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you!"'  on  his  way.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
minister  who  speaks,  as  often  a  social 
worker  like  Jane  Addams,  Owen  Lovejoy 
of  the  Child  Labor  Committee,  or  Graham 
Taylor.  Or  it  may  be  Dr.  Grenfell 
when  he  comes  that  way,  or  Booker 
Washington,  or  Senator  Beveridge,  Justice 
Hughes  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Judge  Lindsey,  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant 
of  the  French  Senate,  the  governor  of  a 
state,  the  president  of  a  university  or  of 
some  great  business  corporation.  They 
all  have  their  innings.  Whoever  has  a 
moral  message  is  welcomed,  doubly  so  if 
it  is  drawn  from  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Yet,  Rabbi  Emil  Hirsch, 
one  of  Chicago's  eloquent  preachers,  has 
been  heard  there,  and  this  last  winter 
Rabbi  Stephen  Wise  of  New  York,  who 
spoke  on  "'a  nation's  conscience."  If  I 
were  to  formulate  the  creed  of  the  Sunday 
Evening  Qub,  I  should  put  it,  '"All  God's 
Children."    It  is  as  wide  as  that. 

The  Sunday  Evening  Qub  meets  from 
October  until  May.  Out  of  its  ranks  has 
sprung  a  Men's  League  that  helps  work 
out  on  week  days  the  problems  of  every- 
day citizenship.  "'To  promote  good 
fellowship  and  mutual  helpfulness  among 


the  men  of  Chicago"  is  its  purpose,  not 
a  bad  rendering  of  the  neighborly  gospel. 
It  has  at  present  250  members,  is  housed 
under  the  roof  of  the  Qty  Club,  and 
thrives  well. 

This  is  the  story  of  one  effort  of  plain 
men  to  bring  the  gospel  to  their  fellows, 
and  of  how  they  have  succeeded.  It  is 
not  the  end,  for  the  idea  of  a  great  City 
Temple  downtown  that  shall  be  used  as  an 
auditorium  on  week  days  and  shall  be 
managed,  as  now,  by  a  citizens'  committee, 
is  visibly  working  out  of  it.  Whether  or 
not  the  Chicago  Sunday  Evening  Club 
comes  eventually  to  worship  in  its  own 
house,  it  has  already  earned  its  place  as 
a  permanent  and  useful  influence  in  the 
city's  life.  One  is  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  man,  whose  energy  and  faith  in 
his  fellowmen  has  primarily  wrought 
this  result,  is  the  same  who,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  is  battling 
effectively  with  the  White  Slave  traffic 
in  Chicago,  and,  as  President  of  the  Legis- 
lative Voters'  League,  brought  the  charges 
against  Senator  Lorimer  that  have  stirred 
the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
It  seems  natural  to  expect  Qifford  W. 
Barnes  to  be  that  kind  of  citizen.  And 
it  is  very  wholesome  that  it  should  be  so. 


PICTURESQUE  NEW  YORK 

AS    SEEN    AND  DESCRIBED   IN  CHARCOAL   SKETCHES  AND  TEXT 


BY 


F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  betow  its 
man-piled  coverings,  is  a  huge 
stone  lizard  sprawled  flat  on 
its  belly,  its  head  erect  at 
Spuyten-Tuyvel,  its  arms  and 
legs  touching  the  two  rivers,  its  tail 
flopping  the  Battery. 

All  along  the  spine  and  flanks  of  this 
Reptile  of  Gneiss  tormenting  men  dig  and 
bore  and  blast;  driving  tunnels  through 
its  vitals;  scooping  holes  for  sulxellars 
five  floors  under  ground;  running  water 
pipes  and  gas  mains;  puncturing  its  skin 


with  hypodermics  of  steam;  weighting 
it  with  skyscrapers,  the  dismal  streets  be- 
low dark  as  sunless  ravines;  plastering 
its  sides  with  grass  bordered  by  asphalt 
into  which  scraggly  trees  are  stuck  and  — 
as  a  crowning  indignity  —  criss-crossing 
its  backbone  with  centipedes  of  steel, 
highways  for  endless  puffing  trains  belch- 
ing heat  and  gas. 

This  has  been  going  on  in  constantly 
increasing  malevolence  since  the  Dutch 
landed,  and  will  continue  to  go  on  until 
three  or  four,  or  perhaps  svx.>  V^c^scA-t^^s:^ 
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cities,  each  one  placed  exactly  above  the 
other,  are  piled  on  top  of  the  poor  beast. 
What  will  happen  then,  especially  if  it 
loses  all  patience  and  some  fine  morning 
gives  an  angry  shiver,  as  would  an  old 
horse  shaking  off  flies,  some  lucky  survivor 
near  the  Golden  Gate  may  know,  but  no 
one  questions  that  it  would  be  unpleasant 
for  the  flies. 

In  the  meantime  the  sun  shines  on 
spider-web  bridges;  lofty  buildings  with 
gold-topped  walking  sticks  of  towers, 
miles  of  sidewalks  obscured  by  millions  of 
people;  endless  ribbons  of  streets  swarm- 
ing with  wheeled  beetles,  and  countless 
acres  of  upturned  ground  scarred  with 
the  ruins  of  the  old  to  make  ready  for  the 
new,  while  over,  through,  and  in  it  all  lives 
the  breeze  and  thrill,  the  spirit  and  cour- 
age of  a  Great  City,  made  great  by  Great 
Men  for  other  Great  Men  yet  unborn 
to  enjoy. 

In  this  twisted,  seething  mass  stand 
quaint  houses  with  hipped  roofs;  squat 
buildings  crouching  close  to  escape  being 
trampled  on  —  some  hugging  the  sides  of 
huge  steel  giants  as  if  for  protection; 
patches  of  thread-bare  sod  sighed  over 
by  melancholy  trees  guarding  long-for- 
gotten graves;  narrow,  baffled  streets 
dodging  in  and  out,  their  tired  eyes  on  the 
river;  stretches  of  wind-swept  spaces 
bound  by  sea-walls,  off  which  the  eager, 
busy  tugs  and  statelier  ships  weave  their 
way,  waving  flags  of  white  steam  as  they 
pass;  wooden  wharves  choked  with  queer 
shaped  bales  smelling  of  spice,  and  ill- 
made  boxes  stained  with  bilge  water, 
against  which  lie  black  and  white  monsters 
topped  with  red  funnels,  surmounting 
decks  of  steel. 

All  these  in  the  very  chaos  of  their 
variety  are  the  spoil  of  the  painter.  Some 
of  them  are  reproduced  in  these  pages. 

THE  SKYSCRAPER 

The  Demon  of  Unrest  and  Hurry  — 
that  ruthless  gore  which  recognizes  noth- 
ing but  its  own  interest  —  is  responsible 
for  this  —  the  greatest  monstrosity  of  our 
time.  Away  go  our  most  honored  treas- 
ures—  houses,  churches,  and  breathing 
spaces.  No  more  quaint  d(jorways  and 
twisted  iron  railings;  no  more  slanting  roofs 


topped  with  honest  chimneys;  no  more 
quiet  back  yards  where  a  man  could  sit  and 
rest.  Out  of  my,  way  you  back  numbers  I 
So  in  go  the  testing  drills  —  way  down 
in  the  earth's  vitals.  Then  the  blasting 
begins.  Never  mind  your  old-fashioned* 
rickety  cupboards  holding  your  grand- 
mother's tea-cups  —  lock  them  up  in  the 
cellar  until  1  get  through.  Now  the 
caissons  are  sunk  —  big  round  as  a  ship's 
funnel  and  many  times  as  long:  down 
they  go,  slowly  —  slowly  —  one  foot  at  a 
time  —  the  brown  ground-hogs  digging 
like  moles  in  the  foul  air.  A  swarm  of 
Titans  rush  in.  Up  go  the  derricks  — 
the  cranes  swing  —  half  a  score  of  engines 
vomit  steam  and  smoke.  Then  huge 
beams  of  steel  —  heavy  as  a  bridge-truss 
and  as  thick  —  punched  and  ready,  are 
swung  into  place,  and  the  upward  lift 
begins.    Up  —  up  —  up  —  into  the  blue 

—  a  gigantic  skeleton  of  steel  over  which 
is  stretched  a  skin  of  stone  punctured  with 
a  thousand  browless  eyes. 

When  the  height  is  exhausted  —  that  is, 
when  the  limit  of  the  crime  is  reached  — • 
the  flat  lid  is  screwed  on;  partitions  are 
run,  dividing  the  open  space  into  cells 
for  the  various  bees  who  are  to  toil  inside; 
the  eyes  of  the  windows  are  glazed,  shut* 
ting  out  the  air;  below,  in  the  bowels  of 
the  sub-cellars,  huge  fires  are  kindled,  while 
here  and  there  the  express  cars  of  a  score 
of  elevators  mount  and  fall. 

Outside  this  prison  of  industry  —  the 
free  —  those  still  uncondemned,  look  up 
in  wonder. 

And  well  they  may! 

The  vertical  straight  line  is  the  line 
of  the  ugly.  The  rectangular  is  two 
straight  lines  conspiring  to  strangle  beauty. 
These  are  fundamental  laws  to  the  Demon 

—  laws  he  dare  not  ignore.  Build  his 
bee-hive  on  a  curve,  or  a  slant  and  it  would 
sag  like  a  battered  basket.  What  New 
York  will  look  like  when  the  rest  of  our 
streets  are  lined  with  this  "drygoods- 
box-set-up-on-end "  style  of  architecture 
with  fronts  but  so  many  under-done 
waffles,  is  a  thought  that  disturbs. 

WALL  STREET 

When  old  Peter  Stuyvesant,  in  1653 
built  his  split  tree-trunk  of  a  wall  twelve 
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feet  high,  running  from  river  to  river,  he 
had  in  mind  the  protection  of  a  few  isolated 
houses  fronting  a  parade  ground  guarded 
by  sentries:  we  have  the  same  dead  line 
to-day,  but  it  is  to  keep  out  the  thieves. 
The  wall  came  down  in  1699,  and  then 
the  Slave  Market  and  slaughter  houses 
followed,  together  with  all  the  horrors 
which  the  broom  of  Municipal  Govern- 
ment sweeps  before  it. 

Up  the  street,  on  the  edge  of  the  hill, 
old  Trinity  —  arbiter  of  peace  —  raised 
its  front,  its  shadow  falling  on  the  illus- 
trious dead  who  had  fashioned  the  new  out 
of  the  old,  and  whose  names  still  tell  the 
story  of  the  past.  Then  the  years  rolled 
on,  and  there  came  the  Sub-Treasury,  its 
own  inherent  dignity  glorified  by  Ward's 
statue,  and  then  along  the  narrow  curb 
the  fight  for  place  began.  One  after 
another  huge  structures  of  steel  and  stone 
arose;  while  big,  swaggering  bullies  of 
buildings  locked  arms  with  the  clouds, 
looking  down  in  contempt  on  lesser  folk. 

How  he  would  storm  —  that  hot- 
headed, irascible,  honest  old  Peter  —  could 
he  see  it  all;  and  how  his  old  wooden  leg 
would  stamp  up  and  down  the  asphalt 
when  he  found  his  own  stentorian  voice, 
that  had  once  dominated  the  colonies, 
drowned  in  the  mighty  surge  and  clash 
of  the  forces  of  to-day  —  the  never-ending 
roar  of  frenzied  men  bent  on  gain;  the 
rumble  of  wheels  and  clatter  of  hoofs;  the 
hum  and  whir  of  countless  machines  — 
one  great  united  orchestra  shouting  the 
Battle  Cry  of  the  New  Republic  — 
America's  Song  of  Success. 

Out  of  the  din.  overlooking  the  struggle, 
are,  here  and  there,  cases  of  silence,  where 
self-contained  men  sit  in  carpeted  offices 
behind  guarded  d(X)rs,  armed  with  pens 
whose  briefest  tracings  spell  poverty  or 
wealth;  their  fingers  pressing  tiny  but- 
tons that  sway  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Oouching  close,  hedged  in,  but  still 
defiant,  the  Old  Church  —  undismayed, 
fearless  -  guarding  its  dead  —  still  lifts 
its  slender  finger  pointing  up  to  God  - 
calling  the  people  to  prayer. 

Ofttimes  —  even  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight  —  men  listen,  close  their  desks,  and, 
within  the  sacred  precincts,  kneel  and 
worship.     Then    there    soars    a    note   of 


triumph  that  rises  above  the  tumult  of 
gain  and  endeavor  —  a  note  that  lifts  the 
struggle  out  of  the  sordid  —  a  note  that 
steadies  and  redeems. 

THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE 

A  great  triumph  this:  the  master  work 
of  a  great  archer  who,  first,  in  thought, 
shot  this  bridge  across  the  river;  never 
doubting  his  ability,  in  the  thirteen  years 
of  work  that  followed,  to  make  real  his 
dream. 

One  wire  at  a  time:  the  first  carried 
in  a  rowboat  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  between 
towers  272  feet  above  tide-water,  and  a 
mile  or  more  apart  —  5,268  of  these 
threads  of  steel,  each  one  galvanized  and 
oil-coated,  before  Number  One  of  the  four 
huge  cables  was  completed  and  men  landed 
dry  shod  on  the  opposite  bank. 

To-day  the  huge  monster,  both  legs 
spread,  carries  on  his  flat  hands  the  hurry- 
ing millions  of  two  cities,  the  roar  of  their 
tumult  echoing  down  from  mid  air. 

These  giants  —  men  who  have  defied 
the  impossible  —  are  often  forgotten  in 
this  our  day  of  satisfactory  results. 
"Build  me  a  railroad  across  the  Rockies 
—  here's  the  money — "  said  a  capitalist, 
and  mountains  are  pierced,  alkali 
deserts  crossed,  subterranean  rivers 
caulked  or  syphoned,  and  spider«web 
bridges  woven  above  deadly  ravines.  And 
so  we  lie  in  our  berths,  a  mile  beneath  the 
snow  line  in  our  mad  whirl  to  the  Pacific. 

"Fasten  a  lighthouse  to  a  single  rock 
breasting  the  anger  of  the  Atlantic — " 
commanded  a  Government;  and  "All's 
well!"  rings  out  from  the  starboard  watch, 
as  Minot's  Ledge  looms  up  out  of  the  fog. 

"Cut  a  continent  in  two — "  read  an 
executive  order  —  "so  the  ships  may  pass 
and  the  West  be  as  the  East  — "  and  the 
day  is  already  set  when  the  eager  hands 
of  the  two  oceans  will  be  clasped  in  an 
eternal  embrace. 

Great  men  these  —  and  not  the  least 
of  them  Roebling.  the  Bridge  Builder! 
Take  your  hats  off  to  his  memory  the  next 
time  \ou  cross  his  master-work  in  a  fog, 
or  when  you  recall  some  trip  in  one  of 
those  big  water-bugs  of  ferry-boats  crunch- 
ing its  way  through  the  floating  ice  — 
the  decks  black  with  people. 
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DAVID  BELASCO 
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with    the    actor   as    with    others.     The 
greatest  of  all  is  character, 

I  believe  the  actor  should  be  educated 
for  his  profession  Just  as  carefully  and  just 
as  thoroughly  as  the  young  law  student 
is  prepared  for  the  legal  profession.  With 
that  idea  in  mind  I  have  decided  to  try  lo 
start  some  ambitious  joung  persons  along 
the  right  road.  I  shall  establish  a  class 
with  the  very  best  of  teachers  —  two  classes 
in  fact,  one  for  men  and  another  for 
women  ~-  pacing  all  expenses,  and  giving 
my  own  time  and  thought.  I  expect  that 
the  cost  to  me  for  the  first  two  years  will 
be  from  S40.(x)oto  S45.000.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  1  beheve  that  I  shall  have 


demonstrated  that  I  am  on  the  right  road, 
and  I  have  assurances  that  other  and 
wealthier  men  will  then  take  up  the 
burden. 

My  first  move  was  to  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished in  various  papers  an  advertisement 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

Wdl  educated,  ambitious  young  men  desir- 
ous of  entering  the  theatrit.'al  profession  write 
to  David  BclasLO,  11$  West  Forty-fourth 
street,  enclosing  photograph.  Those  averse  to 
hard  work  need  not  apply. 

It  was  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  my 
advertisement  that  I  said  that  in  casting 
a  play  nowadays  it  is  extremely  difficult 


MR.   BI-LAStO  AND  HIS  CO.MHANY   GIVING   A   HLAY   US   HIRST   READING 


nothing  about  the  stage  as  a  professhi 
He  plays  a  small  part  and  then  he  joriK 
a  theatrical  club  where  he  spends  much 
of  his  time.  He  does  not  take  the  trouble 
to  improve  his  mind  in  any  manner.  He 
knows  nothing  and  cares  nothing  about 
what  is  going  on  around  him.    He  is  too 
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lazy  to  learn  how  to  dance,  he  has  no 
knowledge  of  fencing.  He  can  not  speak 
the  most  common  French  and  German 
words,  except  in  a  manner  to  make  him 
ridiculous.  Of  the  masters  of  literature 
he  is  in  profound  and  happy  ignorance. 

These  views  1  stated  plainly  and,  as 
I  have  said,  the  result  was  a  shower 
of  abuse.  My  advertisement,  however, 
brought  an  avalanche  of  letters  from  the 
very  ones  I  wished  to  reach,  i  shall  have 
thousands  to  ch<x)se  from,  and  already 
my  oflice  force  is  at  work  sifting  out   the 
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most  promising  of  those  who  are  making 
application  In  join  the  class  I  shall  start. 
After  this  preliminary  work  is  done,  the 
final  selecting  will  fall  to  me.  and  I  shall 
give  to  this  m\-  most  serious  attention. 
Ihe  membiTs  i)f  this  first  class  will  be 
chosen  without  any  regard  to  their  finan- 
cial position.  As  I  have  said.  I  will  pa>'  all 
expenses.  If  I  tind  in  the  class  a  son  of 
wealth,  all  that  will  be  promised  him  will 
be  that  his  money  shall  not  wiirk  him  an 
injury.  I  ie  will  have  to  permit  me  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  his  education,  and  he  will 
havetownrk  just  as  hard  and  submit  him- 
self to  the  same  discipline  as  the  boy  at 


his  side  who  may  not  have  a  penny.  One 
requirement  I  shall  make;  each  student 
must  pledge  himself  not  to  enter  a  theatri- 
cal club  for  three  years. 

If  I  fmd  a  youth  of  promise  who  must 
support  himself  while  he  is  studying,  help 
will  be  given  to  him.  If  I  fmd  another  of 
equal  promise  who  is  under  obligation 
to  add  his  mite  to  the  Saturday  envelope 
from  which  the  famil>'  draws  its  support, 
employment  will  be  made  for  him.  I  do 
not  intend  to  lose  a  promising  pupil  be- 
cause of  his  poverty. 

I  shall  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
temperament  and  of  the  character  of  each 
one  who  comes  under  m>'  instruction.  The 
>oung  man  who  needs  employment  will 
be  sent  to  that  work  which  I  think  he 
needs  for  his  best  development.  Perhaps 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  work  as  an 
apprentice  to  the  stage  carpenter.  He 
may  be  sent  into  my  library  to  work  among 
the  masters  of  literature,  ancient  and 
modern.  He  may  have  a  small  part  in 
some  play.  Wherever  he  is  placed,  and 
whatever  work  is  given  to  him  to  do,  it 
will  be  with  a  thought  of  its  influence  upon 
his  development  and  his  future. 

In  the  school  I  am  establishing  I  vnll 
not  have  a  pupil  who  does  not  demon- 
strate his  earnestness  and  his  right  per- 
centage of  character.  If  he  puts  forth 
his  share  of  effort  I  will  assure  him  a 
reasonable  success.  His  personality  will 
not  be  smothered.  His  individuahty  will 
be  coaxed  into  greater  growth,  1  shall 
make  it  my  most  important  duty  to  save 
the  iMMsonaliiy  and  perfect  it.  To  do 
that  has  been  one  of  the  secrets  of  my  life. 
As  a  teacher  I  have  found  it  possible  to 
thrust  my  fingers  into  the  open  bosom  and 
pluck  at  the  very  strings  of  the  emotions, 
compelling  them  to  do  my  bidding. 

7  here  was  with  me  a  few  seasons  ago  a 
young  man  with  whom  I  labored  and  of 
whiim  I  expected  great  things.  He  was 
growing  in  mental  stature  and  in  promise. 
We  produced  a  play  in  which  he  scored 
an  immediate  popular  success.  Only  he 
failed  to  realize  that  he  had  learned  merely 
one  lesson  and  that  his  real  career  was  far 
ahead.  The  next  season  a  contract  was 
handed  to  him  which  carried  with  it  a 
reasonable  increase  of  salary.    The  con- 
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I  tract  was  returned  with  the  declaration 
'  that  the  young  man  believed  the  success 
achieved  by  him  warranted  his  demand 
that  he  be  starred  and  also  paid  a  per- 
centage of  the  receipts  in  addition  to  his 
salary.  He  refused  to  see  the  mailer  in 
any  other  light.  He  gave  up  serious 
study,  accepting  himself  as  one  who  had 
finally  arrived.  He  has  not  had  a  success 
since,  and  now  is  all  bui  forgotten  by  those 
who  praised  him  most. 

Walker  Whiteside  worked  and  studied 
and  observed  for  msnv  \«.ear\-  \e3r5  be- 


from  young  men  who  will  lake  university 
degrees  this  year,  from  farmers,  clerks, 
painters,  mechanics,  and  from  men  who 
frankly  confess  that  they  have  been  un- 
successful in  everything  they  have  tried 
thus  far  in  life.  Among  those  who  seem 
to  be  the  most  in  earnest  are  perhaps  a 
score  of  young  clergymen,  each  one  of 
whom  believes  that  he  can  teach  a  better 
lesson  from  the  stage  than  from  the  pulpit. 
Several  young  lawyers  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  leave  the  bar  for  the  footlights. 
A  complete  class  migiil  be  recruited  from 


I  fore  he  could  obtain  a  hearing  in  New 
I  York,  but  he  refused  to  be  discouraged. 
I  and  simply  worked  on.  Now  he  is 
1  recognized  as  an  actor  of  steriing  merit. 
t  and  is  always  certain  of  a  hearty  welcome, 
f  There  are  other  young  men  possessing  as 
J  great  natural  ability  as  Mr.  Whiteside,  but 
I  who.  lacking  his  high  percentage  of  char- 
I  acler,  will  never  get  beyond  a  first  success. 
There  are  others  who  will  try:  and 
I  judging  from  the  tenor  of  some  of  the 
J  letters  that  have  come  to  me,  the  proper 
I  spirit  will  be  found  in  those  who  are  to  be 
my  students.  I  am  to  be  permitted  to 
I  draw  from  all  classes.    Letters  have  come 
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those  who  desire  to  leave  the  newspaper 
offices  in  which  ihey  are  now  employed. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I  re- 
ceived   letters    from    young    actors    who 
recognized  the  weight  of  my  criticisms  of 
their  kind.    They  are  the  ones  I   mosl^ 
desired  to  reach,  and  it  is  from  them  ai 
through  them  that  the  best  results 
to  be  obtained.    One  young  man  who 
now  in  a  Broadway  production  — a  sui 
cess,  by  the  way  —  wrote  that  my 
vertisement  offered  to  him  the  opportunil 
he  had  been  seeking  for  several  years. 

"Give  me  a  chance,"  he  wrote.    "I 
know  it  is  just  what  I  need.     I  am  not 
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averse  to  hard  work,  and  1  know  that  I 
can  learn." 

That  letter  pleased  and  interested  me, 
and  the  evening;  aher  it  was  called  to  my 
attention  I  went  to  the  theatre  to  see  the 
yuunj;  man  at  work.  He  pleases  me  in 
every  way.  He  has  the  appearance  of  a 
(;entieman  and  on  the  stage  conducts 
himself  as  though  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  meeting  nice  people.  Unless  he  changes 
his  mind,  he  will  be  a  member  of  my  class, 
lie  will  be  in  good  company,  too,  for 


I  shall  have  with  me  as  students  young 
men  whose  names  have  been  familiar 
to  theatre  goers  for  more  than  one  genera- 
tion. Oie  of  the  applications  comes  from 
a  grandson  of  Lester  Wallack,  another 
from  a  Heme,  and  still  another  from  a 
Jefferson,  At  least  two  other  well  known 
stage  families  will  be  represented  —  but 
their  names  1  am  not  at  liberty  to  give 
at  this  moment. 

What  1  dread  the  most  is  the  writing 
of  the  letters  of  refusal  that  must  go  out 
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to  those  eager  young  applicants  who  can 
not  be  accepted.  Many  more  than  one 
half  the  writers  of  the  letters  thus  received 
are  impossible  for  the  one  reason  that  they 
lack  the  education  that  must  exist  as  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  build. 
"^  1  am  already  employing  good  teachers 
of  elocution,  of  dancing,  of  fencing.  One 
of  the  first  efforts  will  be  to  teach  the 
young  man  to  speak  English  correctly. 
We  may  have  to  remove  from  his  voice 
the  burr  of  the  West  or  the  twang  of  the 
East.  Next  will  come  a  master  of  French 
and  German.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
insist  upon  a  thorough  course  of  these 
languages.  That  is  not  necessar>',  but  an 
actor  certainly  should  know  how  to  utter 
the  few  foreign  phrases  the  meaning  of 
which  is  understood  by  almost  every 
grammar  school  boy.  Something  of  com- 
position will  be  taught  by  competent  mas- 
ters, and  for  this  reason:  no  man  can  read 
his  lines  properly  who  does  not  understand 
the  rules  of  punctuation. 

The  stage  itself  should  be  an  institution 
of  learning,  and  that  fact  will  be  carried 
in  mind  while  the  education  of  the  young 
actors  and  actresses  is  progressing.  When 
one  leaves  a  theatre  he  should  carry  with 
him  some  good  thought.  At  least  he 
should  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  what  he  has  just  seen  was  not  in  any 
way  vicious.  In  foreign  countries  —  not- 
ably in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy  —  youths  are  sent  to  the  theatre 
as  a  part  of  their  education.  They  are 
told  to  pay  heed  to  the  speech  of  the 
players  that  they  may  learn  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  words  and  that  they  may 
learn  something  of  voice  modulation  and 
of  oratory.  They  are  told  to  watch  the 
actors  that  they  may  learn  how  ladies 
and  gentlemen  carry  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  others. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  such 
a  thing  being  done  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time  as  the  sending  of  a  boy  to  the 
theatre  to  learn  how  English  should  be 
spoken,  how  a  lady  should  be  addressed, 
or  how  a  gentleman  should  carry  himself 
in  any  circumstance.  Rather  it  would 
be  wise  to  say  to  the  boy:  "See  what  the 
actor  does,  and  do  not  do  it  yourself." 

Do  my  words  seem  severe?    Well,  they 


are  the  simple  truth.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  honored  men  on  the  stage- to-day, 
men  who  are  endeavoring  with  all  their 
might  to  do  their  share  honestly  in  life. 
They  serve  to  demonstrate  the  smallness 
of  the  men  of  whom  1  complain.  And 
from  whence  are  to  come  the  successors 
to  the  men  who  give  lustre  to  the  stage 
at  the  present  time?  Who  are  to  fill  the^ 
places  of  such  men  as  Crane,  and  Gillette?  \ 
Where  are  we  to  find  among  the  younger- 
actors  men  to  take  the  places  of  William 
Faversham,  Otis  Skinner,  E.  H.  Sothern, 
David  Warfield,  Henry  Miller,  Bruce 
McRae,  George  Arliss,  Walker  White- 
side, and  a  few  others?  Where  are  we  to 
find  one  to  take  the  place  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  studious  Mansfield? 
Where  shall  we  find  one  to  take  the  ro- 
mantic r6le  and  please  and  charm  as  did 
Kyrle  Bellew?  Oh,  >'es,  one  of  my  young 
critics  gravely  announced  that  another 
Bellew  is  not  needed  because  the  romantic 
play  has  gone  out  with  its  costumes',  never 
to  return.  Foolish  youth!  In  one  of  my 
theatres,  "The  Woman"  has  drawn 
crowded  houses  for  months.  It  belongs 
to  what  may  be  called  the  "Boss"  plays. 
There  have  been  many  of  them,  with 
much  success.  But  they  will  not  remain 
forever.  I  am  even  now  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  last  act  of  a 
romantic  play  which  will  be  produced 
season  after  next.  By  that  time  the  cos- 
tume play  will  be  the  thing. 

It  was  only  a  little  time  ago  that  a 
young  actor  was  starring  in  a  play  which 
gave  to  him  a  swaggering  heroic  r6le.  He 
was  supposed  to  have  been  severely 
wounded  in  the  right  forearm.  The 
heroine  bound  up  his  injuries,  and  he 
strutted  from  the  room,  amusing  the 
observing  ones  in  the  audience  by  reaching 
out  with  his  right  hand  and  swinging  the 
door  shut  behind  him.  Bad  stage  manage- 
ment? Yes,  to  be  sure.  But  the  fault 
is  with  the  actor,  who  takes  himself  so 
seriously  that  he  refuses  to  learn  even  the 
most  ordinary  business  of  the  actor's  craft. 

ADVANCE   IN  THE  ACTING  ART 

In  spite  of  what  I  have  said,  I  freely 
admit  that  during  the  thirty  years  of  my 
experience  I  have  seen  a  notable  forward 
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movement  of  the  stage.  We  have  gained 
somewhat  the  good  will  of  the  clergy, 
which  is  a  splendid  thing.  The  stage 
itself  is  cleaner,  except  in  spots,  than  it 
was  thirty  years  ago.  It  has  been  said 
with  frequency  that  the  stage  is  as  clean 
as  the  public  demands.  That  is  not 
true.  The  public  appreciates  a  clean, 
wholesome  atmosphere  in  the  theatre  and 
will  pay  for  it.  The  best  way  to  uplift 
the  stage  and  the  drama  is  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  actors  upon  it.  I  think  I  should  say 
that  the  play  will  keep  up  to  the  moral 
standard  of  those  who  appear  in  it. 

The  art  of  acting  has  not  deteriorated 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  In  some 
respects  we  are  doing  better  work  than  we 
did  twenty-five  years  ago.  But  we  are  in 
a  different  school  —  a  school  created 
perhaps  by  modern  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical invention.  The  audience  no  longer 
hears  the  machinery  creak.  The  scene 
placing  and  picture  building  has  come  to 
be  a  true  art.  And  so  we  have  escaped 
from  that  school  of  acting  which  of 
necessity  depended  upon  the  voice  for 
its  best  effects.  The  stage  was  built 
with  an  apron  reaching  far  out  into  the 
body  of  the  theatre.  The  lighting  effects 
were  poor  and,  when  the  big  scene  was  on, 
the  pla>'er  came  'way  down  front,  almost 
in  the  midst  of  the  audience,  where  he 
orated  and  declaimed,  to  the  delight  of 
his  hearers. 

Then  came  the  electric  light  and  the 
spot  light  which  follows  the  actor  to  the 
deepest  corner  of  the  stage.  The  stage 
apron  was  abandoned;  the  drop  curtain 
and  the  frame  for  the  stage  appeared, 
permitting  the  actors  to  group  with  the 
effect  of  a  great  living  picture.  Light 
and  shade  lend  themselves  well  to  the 
stage.  The  art  has  changed,  and  the  old 
school  of  acting  has  been  left  behind,  but 
we  have  dropped  none  of  the  vice  that 
attended  u^xjn  it. 

WHY    I-NGLAND   HAS   BETTER   ACTORS 

There  are  many  rnore  competent  actors 
in  Kngland  than  in  America,  and  the 
reason  is  not  hard  to  find,  nor  is  it  much 
to  our  discredit.  In  England  there  is  an 
upper    middle    class    of    gentlemen  —  I 


mean  gentlemen  in  the  technical  sense 
—  which  does  not  exist  in  America.  Per- 
haps it  is  England's  misfortune  that  it  is 
so.  At  any  rate,  the  young  men  belonging 
to  the  families  of  this  class  find  them- 
selves without  employment.  They  are 
not  fitted  for  a  hard  battle  with  life,  but 
their  early  education  does  fit  them  for 
the  stage.  They  have  the  graces  of  the 
drawing  room ;  they  are  well  educated,  as 
a  rule,  particularly  in  modern  languages; 
and  they  travel  sufficiently  to  know  much 
of  Europe. 

We  can  draw  from  no  such  class  as  that. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  our  men  know 
more  than  do  the  English  of  the  sterner 
side  of  life,  and  they  should  make  better 
character  actors.  Give  to  them  as  thor- 
ough a  training  and  as  much  of  an  edu- 
cation as  the  English  boys  have,  and  the 
Americans  should,  and  I  believe  will,  do 
the  better  work  on  the  stage.  That  is 
the  thing  1  hope  to  demonstrate. 

THE  THREE   KINDS  OF  ARTIST 

In  all  arts  there  are  three  classes. 
There  are  those  who  have  merely  the  in- 
telligence of  their  profession.  They  can 
paint,  they  can  write,  they  can  sing  or 
they  can  act,  but  they  can  do  only  the 
one  thing.    They  are  in  a  big  majority. 

Then  there  are  those  who  have  a  general 
intelligence,  with  no  great  natural  ability. 
They  are  the  students  and  make  a  success 
of  whatever  they  undertake.  Perhaps 
Richard  Mansfield  was  the  best  example 
of  this  class  we  have  had  in  America. 
Mansfield  was  an  actor  of  wonderful 
merit,  because  he  was  ever  a  deep  student, 
but  he  would  have  been  a  great  lawyer 
or  a  great  physician  had  he  chosen  either 
of  those  professions  instead  of  the  stage. 

The  third  and  smallest  class  is  com]x>sed 
of  those  of  great  natural  ability  who  are 
also  possessed  of  the  intelligence  of  their 
own  profession.  These  are  the  truly 
great  men.  There  come  into  my  mind 
now  the  names  of  Booth  and  Jefferson. 
Either  could  have  done  anything  well, 
but  neither  could  have  made  so  great  a 
success  of  anything  as  he  did  of  the  stage. 

It  is  a  long  look  ahead  to  think  of  turn* 
ing  out  of  any  school  a  Booth,  a  Jefferson, 
or  a  Mansfield.    But  that  is  what  the 
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school  is  for  —  the  building  of  a  broad  and 
a  strong  foundation,  upon  which  the  in- 
dividual may  erect  his  own  superstructure. 
The  great  storehouse  to  which  all 
dramatists  must  go  is  Life.  Life  must  be 
studied  constantly  and  minutely.  There- 
fore, those  young  men  and  young  women 
whose  education  I  shall  undertake  to 
advance  must  train  themselves  to  ob- 
servation. 1  have  always  worked  hard 
—  have  done  so  since  1  was  a  baby.  Such 
education  as  1  now  have  has  come  to  me  as 
a  result  of  my  study  in  those  two  great 
schools  —  Life  and  Nature.  1  am  ob- 
serving all  the  time.  I  set  apart  hours 
which  I  devote  to  the  study  of  life  as  it  is 
spread  before  me.  My  book  is  the  people; 
my  lesson  of  the  day  is  the  individual. 

HOW   I   STUDY   HUMAN   NATURE 

One  of  my  favorite  places  of  observa- 
tion is  the  Grand  Central  Station,  where 
there  is  a  constant  flow  of  humanity  and 
where  the  emotions  are  bared  in  their 
utmost  nakedness.  There  I  see  grief 
without  intruding  upon  it;  there  I  witness 
happiness  and  joy  and  permit  myself  a 
share  of  it. 

I  watched  a  young  widow  following 
with  tearful  gaze  the  casket  holding  the 
dead  form  of  her  young  husband.  Her 
grief  tore  my  heart.  It  was  real  with  me. 
I  grew  old  with  her,  but  1  learned  some- 
thing of  life,  I  added  to  my  store  of  the 
great  human  emotions. 

Again,  i  saw  in  a  crowd  awaiting  an 
incoming  train  a  young  woman  upon 
whose  face  was  a  look  of  joyful  expectation. 
It  required  no  mind  reader  to  know  whom 
she  was  expecting.  The  great  train  rolled 
in  and  came  to  a  stop.  Out  through  the 
gate  flowed  the  mass  of  humanity.  There 
were  little  dramas  being  enacted  all  about 
us.  But  my  eyes  were  only  for  the  one 
central  figure.  Joy  passed  from  the  face, 
and  worried  expectation  took  its  place 
as  the  stream  of  home-comers  began  to 
thin  out.  That  was  followed  by  the 
keenest  of  disappointment,  and  tears  of 
sadness  wet  my  own  eyes.  Then  of  a 
sudden,  joy  flashed  back,  and  rapture. 
Now  came  a  straggler.    He  was  the  man. 

If  there  is  on  the  American  stage  to-day 
a  young  actress  who  can  display  the  emo- 


tions as  did  the  young  woman  at  whom  I 
gazed  from  my  position  behind  a  shelter- 
ing pillar,  her  future  needs  no  assuring. 
But  I  do  not  know  her. 

When  I  find  myself  halted  in  my  work 
of  play  writing,  I  know  that  it  is  because 
of  lack  of  material,  and  for  that  material 
I  must  return  to  the  great  storehouse. 
Again  I  go  into  the  streets;  I  haunt  the 
shadowed  doorways;  1  study  life  as  it 
passes  me.  At  last  I  single  out  from  the 
throng  the  individual  —  the  character 
that  suits.  I  hunt  him  down,  1  stalk  him 
as  eagerly  as  ever  the  sportsman  in  the 
jungle  stalked  his  big  game.  Then  at 
last  he  is  mine. 

If  great  good  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  work  I  have  undertaken,  it  must  come 
as  a  result  of  the  proper  education  of  the 
young  men.  Women  are  better  natural 
actors  than  are  men.  They  have  fuller 
emotions,  and  I  would  almost  say  a  better 
understanding  of  human  nature. 

THE   STAGE   A   SCHOOL  OF    LIFE 

More  earnest  work  b\'  more  competent 
stage  artists  means  better  entertainment 
for  the  public.  As  there  is  created  in  the 
theatre  a  cleaner  and  more  wholesome 
atmosphere  the  effect  will  be  felt  in  the 
homes  and  in  public  life.  The  stage  is  a 
tremendous  influence  for  good  or  evil. 
It  is  a  great  educational  institution. 

Lessons  are  being  taught  every  night 
in  all  parts  of  this  countrj'  to  the  thousands 
who  throng  our  playhouses.  Styles  and 
fashions  are  established  by  the  stage  — 
not  only  the  styles  and  fashions  of  our 
clothes  but  of  our  methods  of  thought, 
action,  and  speech,  and  of  our  morals. 

We  are  imitative  animals.  Improve 
the  music  of  the  stage  and  you  will  im- 
prove the  music  of  the  homes.  Improve 
the  manners  of  the  stage  and  you  will 
improve  the  manners  of  the  street.  Im- 
prove the  speech  of  the  stage  and  j-ou  will 
improve  the  speech  of  all  the  people, 
standardizing  pronunciation  and  estab- 
lishing a  purer  language. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  the  success 
of  my  plans  will  mean  to  the  public;  in 
fact,  I  am  working  for  the  public,  for 
without  its  encouragement  and  patronage 
no  theatre  door  would  open  to-night. 


THE  DIRECTOR  OF  10,000  BANKS 

MR.  THEODORE  L.  WEED,  WHO  MANAGES  THE  UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS 


BY 


FRANK  PARKER  STOCKBRIDGE 


BEHIND  a  flat-top  desk  in 
Washington,  I).  C.,  sits  one 
of  the  busiest  men  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  a  slen- 
der, fragile-looking  young  man, 
and  he  is  busy  because  — 

He  is  the  only  director  of  10,000  savings 
banks,  all  established  since  January,  191 1; 

He  is  establishing  1,000  new  savings 
banks  a  month  and  expects  to  have  12,000 
of  them  doing  business  by  June  30th  of 
this  year; 

He  is  the  official  custodian  of  $25,000,000 
of  the  people's  money,  with  deposits 
growing  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000  a  week, 
and  he  expects  the  total  deposits  to  reach 
more  than  $40,000,000  by  the  time  this 
article  is  published. 

He  is  Theodore  Linus  Weed,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Postal  Savings  System  of  the 
United  States. 

When,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
President  McKinley  appointed  a  Com- 
mission for  the  Evacuation  of  Cuba,  the 
clerical  staff  was  selected  in  the  morning 
and  left  Washington  for  Tampa  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  Attached  to  this 
train  of  evacuators  were  two  t>pewTiters 
—  inconsequential  young  men  claiming 
not  even  the  dignity  of  stenographers. 
( )ne  was  Theodore  L.  Weed  and  the  other 
was  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  later  Treasurer- 
General  of  Persia,  both  beginning  their 
careers   as   public   servants. 

Born  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  March  4, 
1876,  Theodore  Weed  moved  to  Wash- 
ington with  his  parents  when  he  was  a 
child.  He  went  to  the  public  schools, 
then  into  his  father's  real  estate  office. 
In  the  spring  of  1898  the  War  Department 
was  authorized  to  employ  temporary 
clerks  on  account  of  additional  work 
occasioned  by  the  Spanish  War.  Young 
Weed,  then  twenty-two,  obtained  a  posi- 
tion as  typist  and  cop>ist  at  $i,orx)  a 


year.  Though  short  of  stature  and  never 
robust,  he  found  that  he  could  stand  up 
under  heavy  work,  and  the  men  higher 
up  grew  to  depend  upon  him  as  a  copyist. 
It  was  while  working  at  this  thousand- 
dollar  job  that  he  was  attached  to  the 
Commission  for  the  Evacuation  of  Cuba. 

When  the  Commission  arrived  in 
Havana,  in  September,  1898,  they  found 
the  streets  strewn  with  corpses  of  starved 
reconcentradoes,  and  yellow  fever  waiting 
for  those  whom  starvation  had  spared. 
in  November,  their  chief  sent  a  re- 
port to  Washington  saying  that  two  nervy 
young  men  had  stuck  to  their  work 
throughout  the  fever  epidemic  and  all 
other  dangers  without  faltering,  and  for 
their  courage  and  faithfulness  he  urged 
that  they  be  rewarded  by  promotion. 
These  two  young  men  were  the  typists 
—  Weed  and  Shuster.  Promotion  duly 
came  —  to  the  position  of  stenographer, 
$1 ,200  a  year.  Soon  their  paths  diverged, 
each  si>eedily  to  work  much  higher  up. 

For  more  than  two  years  Mr.  Weed 
stayed  in  Cuba  and  was  promoted  through 
various  grades  until  he  reached  the  rank 
of  clerk  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year.  While 
still  on  a  $1,200  salary  he  married.  But 
the  Cuban  climate  finally  forced  him  to 
return  to  Washington.  In  1903,  Mr  Weed 
was  hired  at  $1,400  a  year  to  be  the  per- 
sonal stenographer  and  secretary  to  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  newly  created  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  And  when 
Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus  became  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Mr.  Weed  was  made 
his  private  secretary.  When  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the 
Taft  campaign  for  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential nomination,  young  Mr.  Weed  be- 
came also  his  private  secretary.  From 
February  22  until  June  16,  1908,  Mr. 
Weed  worked  double  time  as  secretary 
to  a  Cabinet  officer  by  day  and  with  Mr. 
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Taft's  campaign  manager  two  thirds  of 
every  night.  After  Mr.  Taft  became 
President,  Mr.  Weed  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  at  a  salary 
of  $3,000.  In  the  summer  of  1909,  he 
became  interested  and  active  in  the 
movement  for  a  nation-wide  organization 
to  enlarge  the  commerce  arid  industries 
of  the  United  States  through  a  cooperative 
trade  extension  body  formed  of  representa- 
tives of  leading  chambers  of  commerce, 
boards  of  trade,  and  other  influential 
commercial  bodies.  He  served  as  Chief 
Clerk  until  1910,  when  Mr.  Hitchcock 
had  been  made  Postmaster  General  and 
wanted  him  as  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Postoffice  Department  at  the  same  salary. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  POSTAL  BANKS 

Here  Mr.  Weed  began  organizing  the 
Postal  Savings  System  of  the  UnitedStates, 
which  had  been  authorized  by  Congress, 
and  which  then  existed  only  on  paper.  This 
organization  work,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  routine  labor  of  the  Chief  Clerk's 
office,  meant  that  for  months  Mr.  Weed 
was  at  his  desk  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours 
every  day. 

Finally  all  details  had  been  attended 
to  and,  on  January  3,  191 1,  forty-eight 
postal  savings  depositories  were  opened, 
one  in  each  of  the  states  and  of  the  terri- 
tories that  were  then  prepared  for  state- 
hood. By  the  end  of  this  year  the  system 
will  probably  be  self-supporting. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  (that  is, 
on  February  3,  191 1)  the  deposits  in  the 
48  experimental  depositories  were  1^,  10 1. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  the 
total  deposits  amounted  to  very  little  less 
than  $7,000,000  and  the  number  of  de- 
positories had  been  increased  to  400, 
despite  the  fact  that  for  four  months 
after  the  first  forty-eight  depositories 
began  business,  no  new  ones  were  es- 
tablished and  the  large  cities  had  not 
been  reached. 

At  the  close  of  business  for  the  first 
year  (January  2,  1912)  there  were  a  few 
more  than  6,000  depositories  and  the  total 
deposits  had  grown  to  a  sum  in  excess  of 
$12,000,000. 

As  this  article  is  written  the  number 


of  depositories  exceeds  10,000  and  the 
amount  of  deposits  exceeds  $25,000,000. 
New  depositories  are  being  established  in 
postoffices  in  all  parts  of  the  country  at 
the  rate  of  almost  a  thousand  every  month, 
and  cash  is  pouring  into  them  at  the  rate 
of  $1,000,000  a  week.  And  that  means 
much  when  you  consider  that  not  more 
than  $500  may  be  deposited  by  one  person. 

As  soon  as  possible,  probably  within 
four  years,  every  one  of  the  money-order 
postoffices  in  the  United  States  will  also 
be  a  savings  bank,  and  then  there  will  be 
50,000  postal  banks. 

In  these  depositories  any  person  over 
ten  years  of  age  may  deposit  savings  up 
to  S500  and  receive  interest  at  the  rate 
of  2  per  cent,  a  year,  and  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  Government  stands  back  of 
the  deposit  as  a  guarantee  of  safety. 
The  smallest  amount  that  may  be  de- 
posited is  a  dollar,  and  no  one  may  de- 
posit more  than  $100  in  any  one  month. 
Provision  for  savings  smaller  than  a  dollar 
is  made  by  having  savings  cards  and 
savings  'stamps  for  sale  in  every  office. 
A  savings  card  costs  ten  cents  and  a 
savings  stamp  costs  ten  cents.  When 
nine  of  these  stamps  are  attached  to  a 
card  the  card  is  worth  a  dollar  at  the 
depository. 

The  Government  supports  the  Postal 
Savings  system  by  lending  these  savings 
of  the  people  to  banks  at  an  increased 
rate  of  interest.  Under  the  law  each 
local  postmaster  may  deposit  the  Postal 
Savings  money  in  a  local  bank,  the  bank 
paying  2J  per  cent,  interest  on  it.  As 
the  Government  thus  gets  $25,000  interest 
on  every  million  dollars,  on  which  it  is 
paying  only  $20,000  interest,  it  clears 
$5,000  on  every  million  deposited  with 
banks.  Already  the  total  interest  re- 
ceived from  the  banks  is  far  greater  than 
the  total  interest  paid  to  depositors. 

GOVERNMENT   BONDS   FOR   DEPOSITORS 

Twice  a  year,  January  ist  and  July  ist. 
Postal  Savings  depositors  may  exchange 
a  part  or  all  their  deposits  for  United 
States  registered  or  coupon  bonds,  draw- 
ing 2|  per  cent,  interest.  These  bonds 
are  exempt  from  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the' 
United  States  as  well  as  from  ta^^^axvycv  ^ 
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any  other  sort.  If  a  depositor  has  $500 
in  a  depository  he  may  buy  bonds  with  it 
and  then  he  is  free  to  start  a  new  deposit. 

When  the  Postmaster  General  makes 
up  a  statement  of  the  number  of  bonds 
applied  for,  the  Treasury  Department 
issues  them,  at  the  same  time  calling  in  a 
like  amount  of  outstanding  bonds.  Thus 
these  savings  bonds  do  not  increase  the 
public  debt.  The  first  Postal  Savings 
bonds  were  issued  July  i,  191 1,  and 
amounted  to  $41,900.  By  the  time  the 
next  six  months'  issuing  period  came 
around,  January  ist  of  this  year,  the 
amount  had  increased  to  $416,920. 

For  years  foreigners,  accustomed  to 
Postal  Savings  Banks  in  their  home 
countries,  sent  their  savings  to  Europe 
for  safe  keeping.  But  now  they  have 
begun  to  entrust  them  to  the  more  con- 
venient Postal  Savings  depositories  here. 
I  hey  are  especially  impressed  that,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  in  Continental  savings 
banks,  no  fee  is  charged  here  for  opening 
accounts.  Though  the  volume  of  inter- 
national money  orders  issued  in  New  York 
City  in  191 1  was  about  $44,000  greater 
than  in  1910,  there  was  a  falling  off  of 
more  than  $36,000  during  the  five  last 
months  of  the  year  following  the  opening 
of  the  first  Postal  Savings  depository  in 
that  city  in  August,  191 1. 

Of  the  13,869  dep)ositors  in  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June 
30,  1911,  3,691  were  foreign  born,  and 
since  the  opening  of  hundreds  of  de- 
positories in  large  eastern  cities  this 
proportion  has  increased.  Of  the  de- 
positors at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months 
3.(>84  were  women,  2,159  of  them  being 
married  —  and  the  married  women's  ac- 
counts are  by  law  beyond  the  control  of 
their  husbands. 

In  the  beginning  the  banks  vigorously 
opposetl  the  system  and  many  citizens 
were  apathetic  toward  it.  Some  post- 
masters were  unable  to  get  the  news  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Postal  Savings  de- 
pf)sitory  published  in  their  I(Kal  news- 
papers, because  of  the  opposition  of  local 
bankers.  But  S(K)n  it  became  evident 
that  many  millions  of  dollars  hoarded  by 
timid  people  would  be  brought  from  hiding 
and   he  put   into  productive  circulation. 


Then  the  opposition  of  bankers  rapidly 
disappeared.  The  deposits  in  banks  have 
been  increased  instead  of  decreased  be- 
cause of  the  Postal  Savings  system. 

BRINGING  HOARDINGS  OUT  OF  HIDING 

The  Postmaster  General  has  in  his 
office  an  interesting  bit  of  evidence  of  the 
bringing  out  of  hidden  treasure  —  a  silver 
dollar  thickly  coated  with  green  mold, 
one  of  sixty  such  dollars  deposited  in  a 
Southern  Postal  Bank,  all  showing  signs 
of  having  been  buried  for  many  years. 

A  woman  in  an  Illinois  town  brought 
$60  in  dimes,  the  savings  of  years,  to  the 
postmaster  for  deposit.  An  aged  woman 
went  to  the  Postoffice  Department  in 
Washington  with  a  well-filled  wallet  which 
she  said  had  been  her  bank  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  ever  since  she  lost  some 
money  in  a  bank  failure.  She  declared 
that  she  would  entrust  her  savings  to  no 
institution  excepting  the  Government. 
There  are  thousands  of  that  kind  of  people. 
One  of  the  first  depositors  in  the  deposi- 
tory in  Globe,  Ariz.,  was  a  miner  who 
came  with  $47  that  he  had  withdrawn  from 
the  Postal  Savings  Bank  of  England. 

Reports  from  postmasters  all  over  the 
country  indicate  that  about  nine  tenths 
of  the  cash  brought  to  the  Postal  Savings 
depositories  is  deposited  by  men,  women, 
and  children  who  never  before  had  a  bank 
account.  Conversations  repeated  by  post- 
masters show  that  in  fully  half  the  cases 
the  people  had  been  afraid  of  bank  fail- 
ures and  therefore  chose  to  hoard  their 
savings.  They  preferred  to  lose  interest 
rather  than  sleep.  Now  they  get  a  little 
interest,  have  the  Government's  guarantee, 
and  —  the  banks  they  feared  have  the 
money,  making  it  earn  a  profit. 

When  one  considers  that,  in  establishing 
the  Postal  Savings  system  in  the  United 
States,  an  original  plan  had  to  be  evcdved 
that  could  be  successfully  applied  to  the 
largest  territory  and  population  that  ever 
had  been  served  by  a  banking  system,  and 
that  that  plan  had  to  be  worked  out  in 
every  detail  in  a  very  few  months,  it  is 
remarkable  that  there  have  been  no  mis* 
takes  to  rectify.  The  forty-eight  post- 
masters of  the  towns  selected  as  the  first 
depositories  "went  to  school"  for  three 
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days  in  the  Postoffice  Department  in 
Washington.  During  all  the  rapid  ex- 
tension of  the  system,  from  forty-eight 
postoffices  to  ten  thousand,  it  has  not  been 
found  necessary  to  change  a  single  detail 
in  the  plans  worked  out  by  Mr.  Weed 
before  the  first  depositories  were  opened. 

KEEPING  THE  BOOKS  BY  MACHINERY 

But  though  the  system  is  working  with- 
out friction,  radical  improvements  for 
handling  the  rapidly  increasing  volume 
of  business  are  being  effected.  One  of 
these  is  the  devising  of  a  system  for  having 
the  deposit  certificates  issued,  the  accounts 
audited,  and  the  bookkeeping  done  by 
machinery. 

The  certificate  system  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  pass-book  system  employed 
in  the  Postal  Savings  departments  of  other 
countries.  One  of  the  most  persistent 
arguments  in  Congress  against  the  Postal 
Savings  was  the  enormous  expense  for 
bookkeeping  that  would  be  incurred. 
In  England,  for  instance,  there  are  more 
than  3,000  clerks  in  the  central  office  alone 
handling  the  pass-books.  There  every 
depositor  receives  a  pass-book,  and  a 
ledger  account  is  kept  for  every  depositor 
in  the  central  office  in  London,  to  which 
every  pass-book,  from  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  must  be  sent  to  be 
balanced. 

But  in  the  American  postal  banks, 
pass-books  have  given  way  to  certificates 
of  deposit  in  denominations  of  $100,  $$0, 
$20,  $10,  $$,  $2,  and  $1  each.  These  are 
issued  to  depositors  and  no  central  ledger 
accounts  or  pass-books  are  necessary. 
Individual  accounts  are  kept  in  the  local 
postoffices.  The  result  is  that,  whereas  it 
would  require  under  the  pass-book  system 
I, $00  bookkeepers  in  Washington  to  take 
care  of  the  business  already  developed, 
all  the  clerical  work  in  the  central  office 
is  now  done  by  fewer  than  1  $0  clerks. 

Such  errors  and  delays  as  have  occurred 
have  been  due  to  the  use  of  certificates 
of  seven  different  denominations  and  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  filled  in  by  hand.  These 
facts  have  stimulated  the  authorities  to 
perfect  a  mechanical  method  of  book- 
keeping. In  Mr.  Weed's  office  is  a  con- 
trivance that  looks  like  a  cross  between  a 


cash  register  and  an  adding  machine  — 
the  latest  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
plan  to  run  the  Postal  Savings  system  by 
machinery.  A  machine  like  this,  or  simi- 
lar to  it,  will  be  put  in  use  in  every  de- 
pository in  the  country. 

Inside  the  machine  is  a  roll  of  certifi- 
cates With  a  blank  space  for  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  deposited.  On  top  are 
two  series  of  levers,  one  governing  the 
amount  to  be  credited,  the  other  control- 
ling the  serial  number  of  the  depositor's 
account.  When  these  machines  have  been 
installed  and  a  man  deposits  $35,  for 
example,  the  clerk  will  set  the  cash  levers 
at  "35,"  and  the  other  levers  at  the  num- 
ber of  the  account.  Then  he  will  turn  a 
crank,  out  will  come  a  certificate  and  its 
duplicate,  and  printed  on  the  end  of  each 
will  be  the  date,  the  serial  number  of  the 
certificate,  the  number  by  which  the 
depository  is  known  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  Washington,  the  number 
of  the  account,  and  the  amount  deposited. 
The  certificate  will  be  handed  to  the  de- 
positor, who  will  write  his  name  on  the 
duplicate,  and  that  will  end  the  transac- 
tion so  far  as  the  clerk  and  the  depositor 
are  concerned.  Inside  the  machine  the 
same  data  are  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper 
that  drops  into  a  drawer  which  can  be 
opened  only  by  the  postmaster.  And 
there  is  still  another  compartment  that 
can  be  opened  only  by  a  Postal  Savings 
inspector,  thus  providing  a  quadruple 
check  upon  the  clerk  and  the  postmaster 
and  a  quadruple  precaution  against  error. 
And,  instead  of  three  certificates,  of  $20, 
$10,  and  $5,  to  represent  a  $35  deposit,  as 
at  present,  only  one  certificate  will  be 
needed  when  the  machine  is  used. 

When  deposits  are  withdrawn  the  paid 
certificates  are  sent  to  Washington.  There 
the  certificates  are  put  into  a  machine 
that  punches  holes  in  them  that  stand  for 
the  post  office  numbers.  Then  they  are 
fed  through  electric  automatic  auditing 
machines.  The  introduction  of  these  ma- 
chines will  mean  that  when  the  Postal 
Savings  system  has  reached  its  full  growth 
200  clerks  will  be  able  to  do  the  work  in 
Washington  that  under  the  antiquated 
pass-book  system  would  keep  about  5,000 
clerks  busy. 
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THE    EFFECTS   OF    CIVILIZATION    ON    A    GENUINE     SURVIVOR   OF   STONE 

AGE    BARBARISM 

BY 

A.  L.  KROEBER 

(curator  or  TlIE  IfCSEUM  or  AITTHROPOLOOY  OP  THS  UmVESSITY  OP  CAUTOKNIA) 


AT  ELEVPIN  o'clock  in  the  even- 
/%        ing  on  Labor  Day,  igii,  there 

/  \  stepped  off  the  ferry  boat 
/  %  into  the  glare  of  electric  lights, 
^  ^  into  the  shouting  of  hotel 
runners,  and  the  clanging  of  trolley  cars  on 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ishi,  the  last 
wild  Indian  in  the  United  States. 

Ishi  belongs  to  the  lost  Southern  Yana 
tribe  that  formerly  lived  in  Tehama 
County,  in  northern  California.  This 
tribe,  after  years  of  guerilla  warfare,  was 
practically  exterminated  by  the  whites 
by  massacre,  in  1865.  The  five  survivors 
took  refuge  in  the  utterly  wild  canon  of 
Deer  Creek  in  Tehama  County,  and  the 
last  recorded  time  that  any  one  saw  them 
was  in  1870.  There  were  two  men,  two 
women,  and  a  child  —  probably  Ishi,  for 
he  has  told  how,  when  he  was  a  small  boy, 
**so  high,"  the  white  men  came  at  sunrise 
and  killed  his  peijple  in  their  camp. 

In  November,  1908,  a  party  of  water- 
right  surveyors  working  laboriously  dowrt 
the  canon,  came  on  a  hut.  from  which 
dashed  two  or  three  men  or  women,  leaving 
one  old,  decrepit,  and  sick  crone  behind. 
Unable  to  converse  with  her,  the  surveyors 
left  her  undisturbed;  but  all  attempts  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  other  Indians 
failed,  so  great  was  their  fear. 

Within  a  year,  news  of  this  adventure 
reached  the  University  of  California, 
where  the  Indians  in  question  were  at 
once  identified,  by  their  condition  and 
location,  as  the  long  lost  Southern  Yana, 
the  relatives  of  the  almost  extinct  North- 
ern Yana,  whose  dialect  and  customs  had 
been  investigated  by  the  University  ethnol- 
ogists only  a  year  or  two  before.  After 
some  confirming  inquiries  in  the  vicinity, 
a  party  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1910 
to  hunt  for  the  Indians,    A  month  in  the 


canon,  in  which  practically  every  foot 
of  their  territory  was  gone  over,  revealed 
no  Indians,  but  ample  evidence  of  their 
recent  existence  —  huts,  smoke-houses, 
baskets,  nets,  pestles,  flint-chips,  and  so 
forth.  It  was  concluded  that  they  had 
seen  the  expedition  first  and  had  kept 
consistently  out  of  its  way. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  August,  191 1,  came 
despatches  announcing  the  capture,  near 
Oroville,  some  forty  miles  to  the  south  of 
Deer  Creek,  and  in  a  well-settled  district, 
of  a  lone  wild  Indian.  He  had  been  trying 
to  break  into  a  slaughterhouse,  and  had 
been  placed  in  jail,  where  neither  Indians 
nor  whites  could  converse  with  him.  A 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  anthropological 
department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia arrived,  armed  with  a  Northern* 
Yana  vocabulary  and  the  first  communi- 
cation with  the  aborigine  began,  much  to 
the  amazement  of  the  local  Indians.  The 
next  day  Sam  Batwi,  a  North  Yana 
interpreter,  arrived  in  response  to  a  tele- 
graphic call,  and  while  finding  the  dialect 
different  from  his  own  and  difficult  to 
manage,  was  able  to  make  more  headway. 
No  formal  charge  had  been  placed  against 
the  wild  man,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
Sheriff  of  Butte  County  obligingly  re- 
leased him  to  the  University  authorities 
—  an  arrangement  sanctioned  by  the 
United  States  Indian  Office. 

In  justice  to  Ishi.  his  own  version  of  his 
"capture"  should  be  given.  His  people 
were  all  dead,  he  said.  A  woman  and  a 
child  had  been  drowned  in  crossing  a 
stream.  The  old  woman  found  by  the 
surveyors  was  dead.  For  some  time  he 
had  been  entirely  alone  —  poor,  often 
hungry,  with  nothing  to  live  for.  This, 
by  the  way,  was  no  doubt  the  reason  fw 
his   drifting,    perhaps   aimlessly,    so   far 
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southward  of  his  old  home.  One  day 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  "come  in."  He 
expected  to  be  killed,  he  said,  but  that  no 
longer  mattered.  So  he  walked  west- 
ward all  day,  without  meeting  any  one, 
and  at  dusk  came  to  a  house  where  meat 
was  hung  up.  Tired,  hungry,  and  thirsty, 
he  sat  down.  Soon  a  boy  came  out  with 
a  lantern,  saw  him,  recoiled,  and  called  a 
man,  who  ran  up.  In  response  to  Ishi's 
signs,  they  gave  him  a  pair  of  overalls  — 
for  he  was  naked  except  for  a  rude  home- 
made garment,  half  shirt,  half  cape  — 
ordered  him  into  their  wagon,  and  drove 
him,  to  town,  where  he  was  put  into  a  large 
and  fine  house — ^'the  jail  —  and  very 
kindly  treated  and  well  fed  by  a  big  chief 
—  the  deputy  sheriff. 

ETIQUETTE  OF  THE   PROPER  NAME 

Ishi's  name  is  not  genuine.  When  the 
reporters  swarmed  out  to  the  University 
Museum  of  Anthropology  in  San  Fran- 
cisco the  morning  after  he  arrived,  their 
second  inquiry  was  for  his  age,  their  first 
for  his  name.  Sam  Batwi  asked  him, 
but  to  all  inquiries  he  shook  his  head  and 
said  that  he  had  been  alone  so  long  that 
he  had  no  one  to  name  him.  This  was 
pure  fiction,  but  polite  fiction,  for  the 
strongest  Indian  etiquette,  in  Ishi's  part 
of  the  world,  demands  that  a  person  shall 
never  tell  his  own  name,  at  least  not  in 
reply  to  a  direct  request.  To  this  day 
Ishi  has  never  disclosed  his  real  name; 
and  so  strong  does  his  sense  of  propriety 
on  this  point  remain,  that  he  will  not  yet 
pronounce  the  word  Ishi,  though  he 
answers  readily  to  the  appellation.  The 
name  is  singularly  appropriate,  being  the 
Yana  word  for  "  man." 

He  was  a  curious  and  pathetic  figure  in 
those  days.  Timid,  gentle,  an  ever- 
pervading  and  only  too  obvious  fear  held 
down  and  concealed  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  he  nevertheless  started  and  leaped 
at  the  slightest  sudden  sound.  A  new 
sight,  or  the  crowding  around  of  half  a 
dozen  people,  made  his  limbs  rigid.  If 
his  hand  had  been  held  and  was  released* 
his  arm  remained  frozen  in  the  air  for 
several  minutes.  The  first  boom  from  a 
cannon  fired  in  artillery  practice  at  the 
Presidio,  several  miles  away,  raised  him  a 


foot  from  his  chair.  And  yet,  with  it  all, 
he  displayed  keen  observation,  much 
interest,  and  sometimes  delight.  Only  it 
was  the  little  things  that  woke  responses 
in  him.  .  The  first  penny  whistle  given 
him  roused  more  expression  and  spon- 
taneity than  the  thousands  of  houses 
spread  out  before  him  as  he  stood  on  the 
high  terrace  of  the  Museum  and  looked 
over  the  city. 

One  curious,  patient  gesture,  which  has 
never  quite  left  him,  was  characteristic 
of  him  in  those  days  —  a  raising  high  up 
of  his  mobile,  arched  eye-brows.  It  was 
an  expression  of  wonder,  but  also  of 
ignorance,  of  incomprehension,  like  our 
shrugging  of  the  shoulders.  It  was  his 
one  sign,  for  he  seemed  afraid  to  use  his 
limbs  freely  at  that  time,  and  even  since, 
when  he  feels  perfectly  at  home,  has  been 
given  but  little  to  gestures.  He  some- 
times uses  them  effectively  when  he  wishes 
to  explain,  but  never  profusely  nor  with 
any  exceptional  or  instinctive  ability  to 
make  them  plain  to  every  one. 

AFRAID  OF  CROWDS 

His  one  great  dread,  which  he  over- 
came but  slowly,  was  of  crowds.  It  is 
not  hard  to  understand  this  in  view  of  his 
lonely  life  in  a  tribe  of  five.  A  lone 
American  had  always  been  a  signal  of 
imminent  danger  to  him ;  no  wonder  that 
a  hundred  literally  paralyzed  him.  A  week 
after  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco  he  was 
taken  for  an  automobile  ride,  through 
Golden  Gate  Park  and  to  the  ocean  beach. 
The  one  thing  above  all  others  that  drew 
his  attention  was  the  Sunday  crowds. 
He  had  never  been  at  the  ocean  and  until 
that  week  had  never  even  seen  it  from  a 
distance.  It  was  therefore  anticipated 
that  the  surf,  which  as  a  phenomenon  of 
nature  he  could  understand,  would  inter- 
est him  more  than  the  works  of  civilization. 
But  when  the  car  reached  the  bluff  look- 
ing down  on  the  breakers,  with  a  long, 
sandy  beach  studded  with  thousands  of 
holiday-seekers  stretching  miles  away, 
everything  else  was  forgotten  and  the 
exclamation  "  bansi  saliul "  "many  white 
people,"  burst  involuntarily  from  him. 

The  shock  of  this  effect  over,  his  mind 
became  more  receptive  for  smaller  \)\\w^ 
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As  the  machine  wound  around  the  drives 
in  the  park,  the  elevated  group  of  Univer- 
sity buildings,  of  which  the  Museum  is  one, 
occasionally  came  into  view,  and  each 
time  a  smile  would  break  over  his  feat- 
ures as  he  pointed  with  a  nod  of  his  head 
and  said  wowi  (home).  As  one  drive 
turned  into  another  that  had  previously 
been  traversed  in  the  opposite  direction, 
or  only  crossed  it,  his  keen  sense  of  locality 
asserted  itself,  and  again  and  again  he 
told  the  interpreter  that  the  party  had 
passed  there  before.  The  car  followed  one 
of  the  less  frequented  by-roads  and  dis- 
turbed a  flock  of  the  quail  that  roam  the 
park  in  a  half  wild  state  as  the  squirrels 
do  in  Eastern  cities;  instantlv  he  stood 
up,  following  their  every  movement  with 
the  hunter's  instinct  and  no  doubt  with  a 
feeling  of  home  and  kinship.  Next  to 
the  undreamed-of  crowd  of  people,  the 
familiar  birds  stirred  his  emotions  more 
than  anything  else  during  the  ride. 

STONE    AGE   VAUDEVILLE 

A  week  later  he  was  invited  to  a  vaude- 
ville performance  by  an  enterprising  news- 
paper man  in  search  of  a  story.  Sam 
explained  to  him  as  best  he  might;  and 
Ishi  answered  that  he  was  willing  if  I,  or 
one  of  the  people  from  the  Museum, 
whom  he  had  learned  to  know,  went  with 
him.  The  reporter  got  his  story.  But 
he  got  it  out  of  his  imagination.  For  two 
acts  Ishi  sat  in  his  box  seat  and  looked  at 
the  audience.  So  many  people  crowded 
together  so  closely  were  more  remarkable 
than  the  mysterious  capers  that  a 
couple  of  actors  might  be  cutting  on  the 
stage.  Gradually  he  followed  the  other 
members  of  the  party  and  the  more  sophis- 
ticated interpreter,  and  turned  his  eyes 
forward.  When  the  audience  laughed,  he 
^ifi»;Ied  with  them,  out  of  pure  automatic 
resp<»nse  or  sut!;;estion,  for  they  might  be 
laughing  at  a  pun,  a  joke  conveyed  in 
Words  that  were  totally  incomprehensible 
to  him.  Ilorse-play  and  acrobatics  had 
no  more  effect :  in  the  midst  of  an  act  of 
purely  phxsical  appeal,  his  attention  was 
apt  to  wander.  When  a  character  or 
event  on  the  stage  was  called  to  his  notice, 
he  smiled  politely  but  embarrassedly,  or 
watched    the    motions   of   the    suggestor 


instead  of  the  thing  pointed  out.     It  was 
all  absolutely  meaningless  to  him. 

By  this  time  Ishi  had  come  to  look  upon 
the  Museum  as  his  home  —  not  only  for 
the  time  being,  but  forever.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  sent  its  Special  Agent 
for  California  to  see  him  and  form  plans 
for  his  future.  Ishi  was  told  that  he  was 
free  to  go  back  where  he  came  from,  or 
to  go  where  other  Indians  lived  under  the 
care  of  the  American  Government;  but 
he  promptly  shook  his  head.  "I  will 
live  like  the  white  people  from  now  on," 
he  said  to  the  interpreter.  "1  want  to 
stay  where  I  am.  I  will  grow  old  bere, 
and  die  in  this  house."  He  has  never 
swerved  from  this  first  declaration. 

QUICK   WITH   CRAVAT,    SLOW  WITH   SHOES 

His  intelligence  and  quick  perception 
showed  themselves  from  the  first.  Get- 
ting in  and  out  of  his  coat  made  some 
little  difficulty  for  a  time,  but  everything 
else  about  his  clothes  seemed  to  come 
as  natural,  once  he  had  them  on,  as  to 
a  civilized  person.  One  demonstration 
taught  him  to  tie  a  four-in-hand  cravat. 
His  pockets  quickly  contained  an  assort- 
ment of  junk  worthy  of  a  small  boy.  In 
fact,  three  days  in  clothing  brought  him 
to  a  condition  where  he  refused  to  strip 
for  the  photographer  —  absolutely  the 
only  occasion  when  he  balked  at  obeying 
orders.  He  saw  ever>'one  else  wearing 
clothes,  and  would  never  take  them  off 
again,  he  said  with  metaphorical  emphasis. 

Shoes  alone  had  no  attraction  for  him. 
It  was  thought  that  they  might  incommode 
him,  so  he  was  not  pressed,  but  asked 
if  he  wished  them.  "  1  see  all  the  ground 
is  stone  here,"  he  said.  "Walking on  that 
all  the  time,  I  would  wear  out  shoes; 
but  my  feet  will  never  wear  out"  —  an 
answer  perhaps  partly  dictated  by  inborn 
politeness,  but  as  ingenuous  as  logical. 
It  was  not  until  the  rainy  season  set  in 
and  he  underwent  an  unexpected  attack 
of  pneumonia,  that  he  was  provided  with 
shoes,  and  then  seemed  content. 

There  were  other  instances  where  he 
reasoned  more  consistently  than  our  civili- 
zation. He  learned  very  quickly  that 
meat,  potato,  vegetables,  and  soup  are 
not   eaten   with   the   tools   that    nature 
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provides;  and  he  was  so  anxious  to  con- 
form with  good  manners  that  he  tried  to 
use  a  teaspoon  to  eat  the  first  peach  that 
was  handed  to  him. 

■ 

He  picked  up  with  equal  facility  the 
daily  duties  which  were  assigned  him  to 
provide  exercise  in  compensation  for  the 
unwonted  indoor  and  sedentary  life  that 
the  city  was  imposing.  A  few  days'  prac- 
tice, and  he  was  bustling  about  the 
Museum  in  early  morning  hours  handling 
the  broom,  the  mop,  and  the  duster  with 
the  skill  of  an  experienced  janitor,  prob- 
ably with  greater  care,  and  certainly  with 
the  same  willing  gentleness  that  marked 
all  his  actions.  In  this  or  some  similar 
direction  seems  to  lie  the  avenue  of  his 
future  adaptation  to  the  material  prob- 
lems of  livelihood  and  civilization. 

DISLIKE  OF  THE  ENGLISH   LANGUAGE 

One  remarkable  fact  so  far  has  stood 
out  against  his  progress  toward  real 
civilization:  a  reluctance  to  learn  English. 
In  several  months  of  association  only  with 
people  of  English  speech  (Sam,  the  half- 
satisfactory  interpreter,  remained  only  a 
few  weeks)  one  would  expect  a  tolerable 
proficiency  in  the  new  language,  an  ability 
of  expression  at  least  lively  and  fluent  if 
not  correct.  But  a  few  dozen  names  of 
objects  and  persons  are  all  that  have 
crossed  his  lips.  It  is  not  inability  that  is 
at  fault,  for  his  pronunciation,  when 
called  upon  to  repeat  what  is  spoken  to 
him,  is  excellent,  and  some  words,  such 
as  "water,"  "money,"  and  "chicken," 
blossomed  from  him  in  a  very  few  days. 
Strange  to  say,  a  certain  bashfulness 
seems  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this  back- 
wardness; and  this  shamefacedness  is  no 
doubt  accentuated  by  the  tremendous 
difference  that  civilization  must  have 
impressed  on  him  as  existing  between  all 
white  people  on  the  one  hand  and  himself 
on  the  other.  He  feels  himself  so  distinct 
from  his  new  world,  that  such  a  thing  as 
deliberately  imitating  civilized  people  and 
making  himself  one  cMf  them  has  apparently 
never  dawned  upon  him.  He  is  one  and 
tbey  are  others;  that  is  in  the  inevitable 
nature  of  things,  he  thinks;  and  so  he 
does  not  dream  of  revolting,  of  attempting 
to  bridge  the  gulf  by  acquiring  a  new  means 


of  communication.  Ever3^hing  in  his 
behavior,  his  constant  and  gentle  obedience 
at  the  slightest  suggestion,  his  readiness 
to  leave  the  determination  of  the  most 
trivial  and  intimate  personal  details  to 
those  about  him,  points  in  the  same 
direction.  It  would  seem  that  such  a 
position  of  separation  and  aloofness  would 
depress  to  dejection,  but  Ishi's  demeanor 
is  cheerful,  and  the  only  time  he  has  not 
smiled  on  seeing  an  acquaintance  was  when 
he  was  sick  in  bed. 

AN  Indian's  blush 

But  even  stronger  than  this  sense  of 
distinctness,  which  operates  only  nega- 
tively, is  a  violent  bashfulness.  When, 
on  urging,  he  repeats  a  name  that  is  being 
taught  him,  he  blushes;  when  he  slips 
out  for  the  first  time  a  new  English  word 
or  phrase,  he  blushes  and  smiles  like  a 
girl.  And  Ishi's  blush  is  real.  His  face 
mantles  and  clouds  with  a  frequency  and 
an  intensity  never  approached  by  any 
other  Indian  that  1  have  seen. 

What  interests  him  most  is  the  names 
of  people.  "/Icbi  djeyauna"  (what  is  his 
name?),  is  his  first  and  often  repeated 
question,  until  he  has  mastered  the 
appellation  of  a  newcomer.  Next  after 
individuals  come  nationalities  and  con- 
spicuous professions.  "Dutchman"  and 
"Chinaman"  were  early  favorites;  but 
mounted  police  officers  impressed  his 
imagination  even  more,  as  being  great 
chiefs,  and  he  tried  repeatedly  until  he 
could  say  "bahleeceman."  The  first  China- 
man that  he  saw,  by  the  way,  happened 
to  be  an  editor  in  American  clothes 
and  among  Americans,  but  Ishi  declared 
at  once  that  he  was  no  American  but  an 
Indian  —  no  "ghost"  but  a  "person," 
to  translate  his  native  Yana  literally. 
Soon  he  began  to  note  distinguishing  racial 
characteristics,  and  to  push  up  with  his 
fingers  the  outer  comers  of  his  eyes  when 
he  said  "Chinaman."  And  then  would 
folbw  another  giggle  and  blush. 

AN  aboriginal  SHAVE 

Ishi  put  on  weight  rapidly  after  coming 
within  reach  oi  the  fleshpots  of  civilization 
and  their  three  times  a  day  recurrence. 
In  a  couple  of  months  he  had  ^lycis^V:^- 
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tween  forty  and  fifty  pounds.  His  face 
is  as  clean  of  beard  as  when  he  was  dis- 
covered, and  has  not  been  touched  by  a 
razor.  This  is  not  a  racial  characteristic 
but  the  result  of  his  substitute  for  shaving. 
He  pulls  out  his  beard  hairs  one  by  one 
as  soon  as  they  emerge  —  a  habit  formerly 
universal  among  all  tribes  on  the  continent, 
but  less  frequently  practised  toKlay.  In 
this  connection  he  manifests  a  peculiar 
personal  refinement:  he  never  follows  the 
habit  when  in  company.  It  was  only  after 
three  months  of  constant  association  that 
I  actually  saw  him  for  the  first  time  at 
what  must  be  a  daily  pursuit. 

What  Ishi's  future  will  be  is  hard  to 
predict.  He  himself  does  not  worry  about 
it  in  the  least.  He  is  safe  in  friendly 
hands,  with  no  cares,  and  is  content  to 
let  it  go  at  that.  Until  he  learns  English 
he  can  only  remain  the  ward  of  some  one,  as 
now  he  is  the  ward  of  the  United  States  and 
in  charge  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  strange  history  of  this  survivor 
from  the  past  seems  to  show  that  intelli- 
gence is  not  the  monopoly  of  civilization, 
and  that  lack  of  civilization  is  perhaps 


due  not  so  much  to  want  of  senae  and 
ability  as  to  lack  of  knoivtiedge  and  pre- 
cedent. Idii  has  as  good  a  head  9s  the 
average  American;  but  he  is  unspeakal^y 
ignorant.  He  knows  nothing,  or  knew 
nothing,  six  months  ago,  of  hours  and 
years,  of  money  and  labor  and  pay,  of 
government  and  authority,  of  newspapers 
and  business,  of  the  othsr  thousands  of 
things  that  make  up  our  life.  In  shcMt, 
he  has  really  lived  in  the  stone  age,  as^has 
so  oftenbeen  said.  That  this  does  not 
involve  a  semi-animal,  brutal,  merely 
instinctive,  and  inferior  mental  capacity, 
is  clear  in  his  case,  and  nuy  perhaps  be 
inferred  for  other  uncultured  people. 
What  it  does  involve,  is  an  almost  inocm- 
ceivable  difference  in  educatkni,  in  oppor- 
tunity^ in  a  past  of  many  centuries  of 
achievement  on  which  the  present  can 
build.  Ishi  himself  is  no  nearer  the 
"missing  link"  or  any  antecedent  form  of 
human  life  than  we  are;  but  in  what  his 
environment,  his  associates,  and  his  puny 
native  civilization  have  made  him,  ht 
represents  a  stage  through  ^fhidk  our 
ancestors  passed  thousands  of  years  ago. 
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HOW  THE  SANTA  FE  AND  OTHER  RAILROADS  DEVELOP  THE  COUNTRY  THEY 

SERVE  BY  MEANS  OF  THEIR  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENTS 

BY 

HENRY  OYEN 


A  T    I  OLA,     Kan.,    a     few    years 

i\        ago,  four  wide-awake  citizens 

/  %       became  imbued  with  the  idea 

/      %     of  making   something  besides 

^        -^   a  farmer's  market  place  out  of 

their    town.    They    looked    around    and 

estimated  the  visible  and  available  raw 

industrial  resources  of  the  community  as: 

•*  Plenty  of  natural  gas  for  fuel,  and  plenty 

of  rock  that  may  or  may  not  be  worth  a 

cent." 

They  wrote  about  it  to  the  president  of 
the  railroad  that  ser\'ed  them  —  the  Santa 
^ — ji/)d  the  president  turned  the  letter 
to  the  industrial  department.    The 


industrial  commissioner  went  to  lola  in 
company  with  an  engineer. 

"  We  are  ambitious  .out  here/'  said  the 
local  men.  "We  want  to  make  use  of 
ever}'  cent's  worth  of  natural  resouices 
that  we  have  gpt.  The  trouble  is  that 
all  that  we  can  find  which  shapes  up 
like  resources  is  the  gas  and  a  deposit 
of  rock." 

"  Let  us  go  out  and  examine  the  rock/' 
said  the  commissioner. 

The  men  of  lola  pointed  out  the  vast 
deposit   of   hitherto   unconsidered   stone 
that  surrounds  the  town. 
.    "  That's  some  klud  of  marble,  isn't  it? 
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said  one.  "  We  might  get  a  stone  quarry 
in  here." 

"  No,  it  isn't  marble,"  said  the  engineer, 
after  making  tests  and  surveys.  "  But  it 
is  the  kind  of  limestone  that  will  make 
first-class  cement." 

"We  don't  know  anything  about 
cement,"  was  the  reply.  "  We  aren't  in  a 
position  to  put  in  a  plant." 

"All  right,"  said  the  commissioner. 
"You've  got  the  necessary  raw  material. 
Somewhere  in  this  country  there  is  an 
experienced  cement  maker  looking  for  this 
opportunity.  We'll  bring  you  together. 
We'll  get  a  plant  in  here  for  you.  That 
is  the  business  of  this  department." 

Through  its  many  sources  of  information 
the  road  got  in  touch  with  cement  manu- 
facturers in  Michigan  and  found  a  man 
looking  for  a  new  field  of  operation. 

"  The  place  you  are  looking  for  is  out  at 
lola,  Kan.,"  said  the  road's  agent.  "Go 
out  there  and  look  that  deposit  over." 

Through  other  connections  it  put  cap- 
italists in  touch  with  the  ceinent  maker 
and  the  citizens  of  lola.  It  didn't  invest  a 
dollar  of  Santa  F6  money  —  it  never  does 
—  but  it  brought  together  the  three  neces- 
sary elements  for  the  utilization  of  these 
natural  resources'.  The  result  was  the 
erection  of  the  first  cement  plant  in  Kan- 
sas, at  lola.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
an  industry  that  now  comprises  seventeen 
large  mills  and  brings  millions  of  dollars 
annually  into  the  Kansas  cement  fields. 
Why  did  the  Santa  F6  go  to  all  this 
trouble?  The  answer  is  simple:  It  hauls 
the  freight. 

Primarily  and  principally,  the  function 
of  a  railroad  is  to  furnish  transpcHtation. 
The  amount  of  traffic  it  is  called  upon  to 
furnish,  and  generally  speaking,  therefore, 
the  amount  of  profits  that  it  will  earn, 
depends  upon  the  producing  and  con- 
suming capacities  of  the  territory  that  it 
serves.  Hence,  the  policy  of  modem 
railroads,  in  all  their  operating  and  devel- 
opment departments,  may  be  said  to  be: 
"The  public  be  helped.  The  interests  of 
the  roads  and  the  interests  oi  its  users 
are  identical.  A  poor  territory  means  a 
poor  railroad.  Help  nuke  our  territory 
prosperous." 

Following  this  policy  such  roads  as  the 


Southern,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Erie, 
the  Santa  F6,  and  others  are  coming  to 
occupy  the  position  of  general  stimulator, 
friend,  guide,  and  counsellor  to  their  users. 
The  work  of  the  Sante  F€  may  be  taken  as 
an  illustration  of  their  ideals  and  of  their 
methods. 

The  Industrial  Department  of  the  Santa 
F€  every  year  brings  $16,000,000  of  capital, 
invested  in  manufacturing  and  merchandis- 
ing industries,  into  the  country  on  its 
lines.  These  figures  do  not  represent  sales 
of  stocks  or  bonds,  but  actual  investments 
in  new  business.  The  territory  that  the 
Santa  F6  serves  is  largely  new  country, 
country  in  which  capital  and  industries 
are  few  and  wary  of  adventuring.  From 
this  may  be  drawn  an  idea  of  the  tremend- 
ous importance  of  the  progressively  con- 
ducted department  of  this  sort  to  a  rail- 
road's tributary  territory.  Of  course, 
such  work  is  of  equal  importance  and 
profit  to  the  railroad. 

Most  localities  possess  in  one  form  or 
another  the  first  and  basic  requisite  for 
the  creation  of  a  productive  industry,  raw 
material.  In  a  new  country  there  is 
little  else.  Labor  is  lacking,  capital  is 
lacking,  and  experience.  The  community 
in  which  the  raw  material  is  found  is 
seldom  able  to  develop  or  even  sell  its 
natural  resources.  The  material  is  in  one 
comer  of  the  country;  the  capital,  labor> 
and  experience  necessary  to  convert  it 
into  something  useful  and  profitable  is 
in  another  comer. 

The  big  task  is  to  bring  them  together. 
A  new  community,  even  with  the  enter- 
prise and  intelligence  of  the  local  com- 
mercial organizations  that  are  being  de- 
veloped all  over  the  country,  seldom  is 
able  to  do  this.  The  railroad  can  and  will 
do  it,  because  it  is  a  part  of  its  business. 

Colorado's  sugar  industry 

This  is  a  typical  illustration  of  how  a 
railroad  to-day  plays  the  part  of  "  business 
doctor"  to  the  cities  and  towns  along  its 
line:  The  beet-sugar  factories  in  the 
Rocky  Ford  district  of  Colorado  now  are 
firmly  established  in  the  sugar  industry 
of  the  .West.  A  few  years  ago  there  was 
hardly  an  industry  in  this  part  of  G>iorado 
that  yielded  any  frcigjvt  Vi  Wnr  \iia«w^ 
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except  a  few  fruit  farms.  The  road, 
through  its  expert  appraisers,  knew  the 
value  of  the  land  that  it  was  tapping  in 
this  section.  The  soil  was  there  to  raise 
sugar  beels  to  an  extent  to  rival  the 
sugar  beet  districts  of  Germany.  But 
it  does  no  good  to  raise  sugar  beets  unless 
ycju  have  a  sugar  mill  within  easy  freight- 
tariff  distance. 

It  took  the  Santa  F6  Industrial  Depart- 
ment five  years  to  get  the  first  sugar  mill 
built  at  Rocky  Ford,  Col.  Then 
the  opportunity  for  the  agricultural  de- 
partment of  the  road  and  for  the  state  of 
Colorado  to  bring  farmers  to  the  sugar 
beet  lands  had  been  created.  The  sugar 
beet  fields  of  Colorado  now  are  of  national 
prominence.  The  same  forces  that  made 
the  cultivation  of  this  field  possible  now 
are  working  to  bring  about  the  same  con- 
dition in  New  Mexico.  Thousands  of 
acres  in  that  state  are  as  well  adapted 
to  sugar  beet  farming  as  the  successful 
Colorado  district.  Eventually  some  ad- 
venturous capitalist  will  be  convinced  by 
the  railroad's  statistics,  a  mill  will  be 
built,  and  New  Mexico  will  begin  to  take 
its  place  among  the  sugar  producing 
districts  of  the  world. 

In  the  Rocky  Ford  district  the  most 
difficult  obstacle  to  overcome  was  the 
scarcity  of  labor.  Most  development 
.breaks  on  this  same  reef.  The  mill  was 
built,  the  beets  were  planted,  and  then 
there  was  a  shortage  of  5,000  or  6,000 
laborers  to  thin  out  the  growing  beets,  to 
harvest  them,  and  to  run  them  through 
the  mill  when  the  harvest  was  over.  The 
mill  people  and  the  beet  farmers  turned 
to  the  railroad.  The  way  in  which  the 
railroad  — the  Santa  Fe  Industrial  De- 
partment —  serves  in  this  case  is  typical 
of  how  the  new  idea  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  railroad  and  the  railroad  user 
works  out.  It  collects  Indian  and  Mexi- 
can laborers  by  the  hundreds  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  It  can  not  haul 
them  up  to  the  Rocky  Ford  beet  fields 
j^.-as  it  used  lo—  because  the  law 
fc>rbiils.  Insteail,  it  says  to  the  beet 
jfUAar  JHH>ple:  "ilere  is  your  labor.  We 
rjVf  >Jot  it  ti);'A'thor.  You  will  have  to 
My  i/A  *tnd  wc  will  deliver  it  where  you 
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Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  even  St. 
Louis  and  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paulf 
through  the  road's  efforts,  annually  feed 
this  district  with  labor. 

Without  the  factory,  there  could  not 
have  been  any  sugar  beet  farms.  With- 
out the  labor,  there  could  be  neither  farms 
nor  factories.  And  without  the  efforts  of 
the  road's  industrial  men,  there  would  be 
no  dependable  labor  supply. 

"Oh,  no;  this  isn't  charity  on  our  part," 
says  the  commissioner.  "We  haul  the 
freight." 

That  is  the  reason  why  railroads  are 
beginning  to  "father"  the  communities 
they  serve. 

"More  business  —  especially  manufac- 
turing —  more  freight.  Develop  business," 
might  be  said  to  be  the  new  motto  of  the 
progressive  railroad  manager. 

MR.    RIPLEY   A    PIONEER 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Ripley,  president  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6,  is  the 
man  who  has  done  as  much  as  any  one, 
perhaps,  to  stimulate  and  develop  this 
idea  to  its  present  prominence.  Some- 
thing more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when 
he  was  with  the  Buriington,  Mr.  Ripley 
conceived  and  put  into  operation  an 
industrial  department  like  the  present  day 
departments.  When  he  went  to  the  St. 
Paul  he  took  his  hobby  with  him,  and 
when  he  became  head  of  the  Santa  F6 
the  Industrial  Department  became  one  of 
his  big  projects. 

"They  all  want  and  need  something," 
said  Mr.  Ripley,  referring  to  the  towns 
along  the  line.  "Most  of  them  ought 
to  have  what  they  want.  Most  of  the 
things  they  want  will  mean  more  freight 
for  the  Santa  Fe  to  haul.  If  they  want 
factories,  we'll  haul  their  finished  pro- 
ducts to  market;  if  they  want*  local 
stores,  we'll  haul  finished  products  for 
their  consumption.  We  must  get  them 
what  they  want  and  need." 

So  thoroughly  has  this  road — taking 
it  as  an  example  of  the  most  progressive 
railroads  —  organized  this  service,  and 
so  intimately  has  it  connected  its  interests 
with  the  interests  of  the  towns  along  the 
right  of  way,  that  noY^,  when  a  Santa  F6 
town  wants  aTvvtVvVtvg,.  vl  v/utes  to  the  road 
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about  it.  In  the  fifteen  years  of  its 
operation  the  industrial  department  of 
the  road  has  not  once  failed  to  supply  the 
demands  made  upon  it. 

GETTING   A    GENERAL   STORE    STARTED 

For  instance,  a  small  town  in  New 
Mexico  recently  wrote:  "We  have  got 
to  have  a  general  store  here,  and  we've 
got  to  have  it  pretty  quick." 

The  industrial  commissioner  went  to 
the  general  salesman  in-  charge  of  this 
territory  for  the  largest  wholesale  house 
in  Chicago. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "is  a  chance  for  a  good 
man  to  get  a  start  in  the  store  business. 
This  is  a  new  town,  but  it  is  a  good  one, 
and  it  is  gping  to  grow  rapidly.  Find 
a  man  to  go  down  there,  and  you  will  have 
another  good  customer  on  your  books." 

In  a  little  town  in  Iowa  was  a  store- 
keeper who  had  been  seeking  just  such 
an  opportunity.  The  wholesale  house 
placed  him  in  touch  with  the  New  Mexico 
town,  with  the  result  that  the  town  gpt 
its  much  needed  store,  "pretty  quick." 

From  small  affairs  like  this  the  requests 
go  upward  with  practically  no  limit. 
The  biggest  order  so  far  filled  was  for 
a  town  —  complete.  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia lay,  untouched,  a  great  field  of 
raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
The  market  for  this  product  was  growing 
up  all  around.  But  no  glass-makers  were 
available,  and  no  labor  supply  of  any  kind 
near  enough  to  the  sand  fields  to  make  the 
erection  of  a  plant  feasible.  Finally  the 
industrial  commissioner  found  the  owner 
of  a  glass  plant  in  Ohio  who  would  listen 
to  reason,  and  he  took  him  out  to  Cali- 
fornia to  look  over  the  field. 

MOVING    A    TOWNFUL    OF    PEOPLE 

"Yes,"  said  the  glass  man,  "here  is  the 
raw  material,  and  a  market  free  from 
competition;  but  what  good  does  that  do? 
There  is  no  labor  out  here.  That  makes 
the  whole  thing  impossible.  Why,  to 
make  a  success  here  I  should  have  to 
move  my  whole  townful  oi  glass-makers 
out  here  and  have  a  town  to  house  them 
in  when  they  came." 

"WeU/'  sakl  the  railroad  man,  'Met 
us  do  that." 


The  glass-maker  went  back  to  Ohio 
and  put  all  his  experienced  employees 
under  contract  to  move  to  California 
and  stay  —  when  a  plant  and  a  town 
should  be  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  plant  was  built,  and  the  town 
around  it.  One  day  the  people  of  the 
little  glass  town  in  Ohio  got  aboard  special 
trains  with  their  household  goods  and 
belongings  and  went  West,  to  become  a 
part  of  Stockton,  Cal. 

The  Industrial  Department  of  this  road 
has  just  completed  a  canvass  of  the  needs, 
wants,  and  opportunities  in  the  towns 
that  it  serves.  One  town  wants  a  paper, 
and  the  road  promptly  gets  in  touch  with 
a  country  editor  who  wishes  to  make  a 
change;  another  town  wants  a  barber 
shop,  and  the  want  will  be  supplied. 
In  one  place  or  another  practically  every 
want  known  to  the  growing  town  has 
been  expressed.  One  place  —  "about  two 
hours  old"  —  calmly  asked  the  road  to 
hurry  up  and  make  the  United  States 
Government  put  in  a  post-office. 

NO   BEER,   NO   POTTERY 

More  population  —  especially  laboring 
population — naturally  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  that  a  railroad  can  bring 
into  a  new  country.  The  seriousness  of 
the  labor  scarcity  in  the  Southwest  may 
be  judged  from  the  experience  of  Tulsa 
—  which  did  not  get  its  pottery  works. 
There  was  no  reason  except  the  labor 
problem  why  it  didn't.  Tulsa  has  natural 
gas  for  fuel.  Within  easy  hauling  distance 
over  in  Texas  is  an  unlimited  deposit  of 
kaolin,  and  English  potteries  are  shipping 
carloads  of  their  product  into  the  territory 
that  Tulsa  could  supply. 

All  arrangements  for  the  securing  of 
capital  and  the  building  of  a  large  pottery 
plant  were  assured,  while  the  industrial 
department  went  looking  for  pottery 
workers.  It  foynd  them  in  New  Jersey. 
Representatives  of  the  workers  came  to 
Tulsa  and  looked  over  the  situation.  They 
were  pleased;  they  were  almost  ready 
to  move,  when  the  report  that  Oklahoma 
was  to  become  a  "dry"  state  came  to 
their  ears.    That  settled  it. 

"Pottery  makers  won't  go  where  they 
can't  get  beer,"  said  tJMt^\  ^xA  '\\^^»^ 
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still  waits  and  yearns  for  the  coming  of 
its  pottery  industry.  Even  the  railroad 
could  not  overcome  this  colossal  obstacle. 

PREVENTION     OF     FOREDOOMED     FAILURES 

But  it  is  not  enough  merely  for  a  rail- 
road to  be  willing  to  bring  industries  to 
its  towns.  No  good  industrial  department 
will  attempt  to  locate  an  industry  unless 
it  is  certain  to  become  a  success.  Recently 
a  number  of  citizens  in  a  Kansas  town 
began  to  break  ground  for  a  factory. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  here?"  asked 
the  Santa  Fe  man. 

"We're  going  to  put  in  a  cement  mill," 
was  the  answer. 

"But,  gentlemen,  you  can't  make  a  go 
of  it,"  said  the  railroad  man.  "This 
isn't  the  right  location  for  a  cement  mill, 
^'ou  are  t(X)  far  from  the  markets.  There 
is  a  mill  up  at  Blankville  which  can  under- 
sell you  and  put  you  out  of  business." 

The  local  men,  however,  were  confident 
that  they  knew  their  business.  They 
went  ahead  and  built  their  mill.  They 
failed  swiftly  and  completely,  as  the  rail- 
road people  knew  they  would.  Now 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  start  an 
industry  under  such  conditions,  conditions 
that  arc  certain  to  evolve  a  failure,  the  rail- 
road fights  it  with  every  kind  of  weapon  and 
almost  always  prevents  its  establishment. 

"  It  is  not  good  for  the  community,  and 
therefore  nut  good  for  the  road,  to  have 
a  business  failure,"  sums  up  the  road's 
efforts  along  this  line.  "Anything  that 
hurts  the  individual  and  the  community 
hurts  the  road." 

Therefore  the  road,  with  its  great  store 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  watches 
over  the  elTorts  of  the  towns  on  its  lines 
with  a  scjiicilous  eye.  It  will  not  let 
them  hurt  themselves  if  it  can  help  it.  It 
wouldn't  be  g(XKl  business.  With  its 
multiple  fmgers  alwa>s  on  the  business 
pulse  of  its  towns,  it  knows  better  even 
than  the  towns  themselves  when  one  of 
them  is  neglecting  its  opportunities  for 
develcjpment.  In  most  towns  there  are 
found  a  few  wide  awake  citizens  who  are 
not  content  to  sit  still  and  watch  their 
town  grow  slowly.  In  a  few  towns,  how- 
ever, all  inhabitants  seem  prone  to  catch 
the  sleeping  sickness.    Then  the  industrial 


commissioner  goes  forth  and  does  mission- 
ary work  of  the  strenuous  sort. 

"  We  know  every  live  business  man  on 
our  line  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Coast/' 
said  Mr.  Wesley  Merritt,  the  Santa  F6's 
industrial  commissioner.  "  We  know  them 
face  to  face  because  we  go  out  and  sit 
down  at  their  desks  and  talk  business 
with  them.  We're  something  like  the 
country  doctor:  they  are  always  glad  to 
see  us  because  they  know  we  are  going 
to  do  all  we  can  to  help  them.  They 
always  want  to  do  something  to  make 
their  town  more  prosperous,  but  most 
of  the  time  they  don't  know  what  to  do 
or  how  to  do  it.  That  is  where  we  come 
in.  It  is  simply  the  idea  of  cooperation 
intimately  applied.  We  help  them.  They 
build  their  town,  and  we  haul  the  freight." 

The  railroad  now  even  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  plans  of  towns  and  cities 
for  self-beautification.  The  railroads  that 
are  building  the  new  Union  Station  in 
Kansas  City  are  putting  $500,000  into  a 
park  to  help  complete  that  city's  admirable 
scheme  of  parks  and  driveways.  The  old- 
time  railroad  station  was  probably  the 
ugliest  example  of  American  architecture. 
But  the  stations  that  are  being  built 
to-day  are  planned  to  be  an  inspiration 
to  the  builders  of  a  city, 

A  town  in  Oklahoma  wanted  a  new 
railroad  station.  This  is  a  chronic  con- 
dition among  towns  of  all  sizes.  The 
files  of  every  railroad  manager  in  the 
country  are  crowded  with  demands  for 
new  stations.  In  this  town  the  station 
was  opposite  the  public  sqiiare.  Alight- 
ing from  the  train  a  traveler  saw  a  livery 
stable,  a  dumping  ground,  a  row  of  tumble- 
down  shacks,  and  a  waste  of  sand. 

"\'ou  people  don't  want  us  to  put  a 
new  station  in  here,"  said  the  road  to  the 
town.  "It  would  make  you  look  bad. 
We  would  put  in  a  good  looking  building. 
and  the  contrast  with  your  appearance 
would  be  awful.  Reform  that  square 
and  \ou'll  get  your  station." 

The  town  made  a  little  park  of  the 
dumping  ground,  removed  the  livery 
stable  and  the  shacks,  and  the  result  was 
a  general  clean-up  of  the  town,  followed 
almost  immediately  by  the  erection  of  a 
modem,   tasteful   station. 


SPREADING  THE  GOSPEL  BY 

PRINTERS'  INK 

THE   INSPIRING   SUCCESS   OF    UNITY   CHURCH    IN   MONTCLAIR,   N.   J., 

ACHIEVED   BY   THE    USE   OF    ADVERTISING 

BY 

MARY  and  LEWIS  THEISS 


TWO  years  ago  Unity  Church, 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  found  itself 
in  desperate  straits.  A  mort- 
gage on  the  $30,000  edifice, 
and  heavy  operating  expenses, 
including  a  $3,500  salary  to  the  pastor, 
were  breaking  the  backs  of  the  con- 
gregation. Death  had  decimated  their 
ranks,  and  no  new  members  had  come  to 
fill  up  the  gaps.  The  average  attendance 
at  Sunday  morning  services  was  less  than 
ninety.  The  church's  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  Montclair  was  nothing.  Every- 
body was  apathetic,  everybody  was  dis- 
couraged. For  thirteen  years  the  church 
had  struggled  along.  Now  it  seemed  only 
a  matter  of  a  little  time  until  it  should 
give  up. 

ToKlay  the  membership  of  Unity  Church 
numbers  236.  The  average  Sunday  morn- 
ing attendance  is  165.  The  church  can 
hardly  hold  the  crowds  that  throng  to  it 
on  Sunday  evenings.  Instead  of  being 
open  seven  times  a  week,  the  church  build- 
ing is  now  used  twenty  times  a  week. 
Even  the  janitor's  salary  has  been  raised, 
so  greatly  has  his  work  increased!  Once 
a  nonentity,  Unity  Church  has  become  a 
leader  in  civic  affairs.  The  k)cal  news- 
papers are  full  of  it  and  its  doings.  The 
congregation  is  confident,  energetic,  ag- 
gressive. The  increased  financial  burden 
is  carried  easily.  All  this  has  beeivaccom- 
plished  in  two  years.  It  xvas  done  by 
advertising. 

The  man  behind  the  advertising  cam- 
paign was  Mr.  Emerson  P.  Harris,  presi- 
dent of  the  Harris-Dibble  Advertising 
Company*  of  New  York  Qty,  and  one 
of  the  leading  advertising  experts  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Harris  is  a  devoted 
member  of  Unity  Church. 


The  church  turned  to  him  in  its  difficulty 
because  he  is  a  successful  business  man. 
Mr.  Harris  agreed  to  serve  as  president 
of  the  trustees,  provided  he  were  given 
free  rein.  When  he  said  that  he  meant 
to  build  up  the  church  by  advertising, 
some  of  the  members  objected.  Mr. 
Harris  told  them  that  the  command  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  im- 
plied the  use  of  printers'  ink.  They  said 
"Go  ahead." 

Montclair  was  overstocked  with 
churches.  Every  one  who  was  interested 
in  religious  work  already  had  some  church 
affiliation.  And  the  non-church-going  ele- 
ment seemed  absolutely  indifferent  to  all 
efforts  to  interest  them. 

So  Unity  Church  presented  its  offering 
by  advertising;  and  it  advertised,  not 
a  church  or  a  minister,  but  the  gospel. 

First  of  all  the  church  made  use  of  the 
local  newspapers,  in  which  it  published 
weekly  announcements.  These  were  about 
five  inches  square,  and  were  prominently 
displayed.  TTiey  were  live  but  not  bla- 
tant. They  were  set  up  so  as  to  catch 
the  eye.  They  were  worded,  not  to 
startle,  but  to  impress  the  reader.  Some 
little  catch-word  was  always  skilfully 
inserted.  In  an  advertisement  of  a  ser- 
mon on  "Just  Plain  Reliability,"  appeared 
these  sentences.  "Is  life  a  dash  or  a 
Marathon?"  —  "Duty  soon  tires.  Love 
goes  all  the  way." 

First,  these  advertisements  told  about 
the  Sunday  sermon.  Then  they  an- 
nounced the  other  services  of  the  week. 
Finally  they  touched  on  Unity  Church, 
and  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  any 
who  cared  to  do  so  to  attend  one  or  more 
services.  From  time  to  time  the  news- 
paper advertisenwuls  ^^\^  vwiwi^sfc^  vcv 
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size  to  a  quarter  of  a  page.  These  en- 
larged announcements  were  amplifications 
of  the  smaller  weekly  advertisements. 
They  stated  in  the  same  striking  way  the 
sermon  subjects  for  a  month  in  advance, 
together  with  the  topics  of  the  Sunday 
evening  talks.  Other  church  activities 
were  announced  in  detail.  The  adver- 
tisement was  filled  out  with  apt  comment 
on  matters  of  interest. 

Later  these  quarter-page  advertise- 
ments were  struck  off  separately  as  hand- 
bills and  distributed  through  the  town. 
Thus  Mr.  Harris  played  on  curiosity. 
Many  people  who  would  no  more  than 
glance  at  a  newspaper  advertisement 
would  peruse  with  interest  the  same 
advertisement  in  handbill  form.  Another 
advantage  of  the  dodger  was  that,  being 
small,  it  could  be  kept  for  reference. 

POST  CARDS   AND   LETTERS 

To  supplement  this  use  of  printers'  ink, 
a  system  of  personal  solicitation  was  de- 
vised. An  "extension  committee"  was 
furnished  with  post  cards  printed  thus: 
" will  be  the  subject  of  Sunday's  ser- 
mon. Won't  you  come  and  hear  it?" 
Notice  that  the  written  part  of  this  in- 
vitation precedes  the  printed.  That  is 
another  advertising  device  to  rivet  atten- 
tion. It  makes  the  personal  element  in 
the  note  stand  out.  These  cards  were 
filled  in,  signed,  and  mailed  regularly. 

To  any  one  displaying  interest,  special 
bulletins  were  mailed.  These  were  com- 
pact and  artistic  pamphlets  meant  for 
family  perusal.  The  year-book,  of  sixteen 
pages,  contained  the  names  of  all  officers 
and  members  of  the  church  and  con- 
gregation, of  all  committees  and  their 
members,  and  of  all  the  church  organiza- 
tions. So  far  as  possible  it  gave  a  list 
of  activities  for  the  entire  year.  The 
monthly  bullctinsgave  detailed  information 
about  the  month's  doings  and  news  of  the 
•general  activities  of  the  church.  Other 
pamphlets  gave  biographical  sketches  of 
the  sjx'akcrs  at  the  Sunday  evening  serv- 
ices devoted  to  the  discussion  of  vital 
problems.  These  little  pamphlets  were 
intended  for  reference  books. 

Wherever  i^ossible,  information  for  a 
month  in  advance  was  thus  wrought  into 


Unity  Church's  advertisements.  By  de- 
scribing the  activities  of  four  weeks  the 
chance  of  drawing  the  reader  was  increased. 
It  gave  him  more  to  pick  from,  and  so 
added  to  the  possibility  of  his  finding 
something  to  his  liking. 

Finally  an  artistic  bulletin-board  four 
feet  square  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
church,  and  an  artist  employed  to  letter 
it.  Every  week  he  prepared  an  attrac- 
tive announcement,  embellished  with  apt 
texts,  illuminated  letters,  or  other  artistic 
designs.  This  announcement  told  briefly 
of  the  week's  doings  and  extended  a 
cordial  invitation  to  passers-by  to  attend 
some  of  the  services. 

Nor  did  the  advertising  end  here,  al- 
though the  use  of  printers'  ink  did.  Work- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  extension 
committee  was  the  committee  on  hospi- 
tality. It  was  their  business  to  welcome 
strangers  and  make  them  feel  at  home. 
And  no  one  ever  fell  into  the  hands  of  that 
committee  who,  when  he  went  out,  did 
not  straightway  spread  a  good  report  of 
Unity  Church.  That  was  the  very  best 
kind  of  advertising. 

BUSINESS  METHODS  IN  CHURCH 

The  unusual  element,  however,  in  Unity 
Church's  campaign  was  the  methodical 
way  in  which  it  was  run.  No  theatre 
box-office  ever  kept  closer  track  of  expendi- 
tures and  results  than  did  Unity  Church. 
Sunday  after  Sunday  a  detailed  record 
was  kept.  The  cost  of  each  service  was 
carefully  computed.  Like  college  stu- 
dents at  chapel,  every  member  was 
marked  for  attendance.  Thus  the  pastor 
knew  who  were  away  and  so  could  keep 
track  of  them.  A  record  was  kept  of  the 
total  number  in  attendance  at  each  nneet- 
ing.  The  subject  of  the  sermon  was 
noted  down  each  week.  Note  was  made 
of  the  weather  conditions.  Local  attrac- 
tions were  likewise  recorded.  In  this  way 
the  church  heads  knew  exactly  the  size 
of  each  audience,  the  strength  of  the  com- 
petition met,  and  the  per  capita  cost  of 
each  meeting.  Also  they  could  tell  what 
kind  of  preaching  people  liked  best.  Thus 
they  gathered  defmite  data  to  go  by. 

One  result  of  this  activity  —  the  most 
important   of   all  —  Unity   Church   had 
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not  foreseen.  In  doing  with  its  might 
what  its  hands  found  to  do,  Unity  Church 
became  interested  in  its  work.  It  beheld 
the  relation  that  should  exist  between  life 
and  religion,  it  understood  that  they  are 
but  warp  and  woof  of  the  same  fabric. 
It  became  a  "seven-day  church."  To- 
day the  church  building  is  in  use  twenty 
times  a  week,  and  the  congregation  is 
planning  to  extend  its  use  still  farther. 
They  do  not  let  their  plant  lie  idle. 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  their  activities. 
The  conversation  class,  led  by  Mr.  Harris, 
is  for  the  frank  discussion  of  life  problems 
and  matters  of  public  interest.  Unity 
Alliance  for  women  seeks  to  promote 
social  life  among  its  members.  Unity 
Club  for  men  has  occasional  dinners, 
lectures,  and  informal  gatherings  to 
promote  good-fellowship.  The  young 
people's  society  does  likewise  for  the 
younger  folks,  with  dinners,  picnics, 
theatricals,  and  dances.  The  Young 
Men's  Class  in  Business  Ethics  is  just 
what  its  name  implies.  The  Strollers 
go  forth  for  frequent  walks  of  three  to 
ten  miles  among  the  near-by  Jersey  hills. 
The  Folk  Dancing  Class,  whose  members 
range  in  age  from  eight  to  eighty,  a  class 
that  became  so  popular  it  had  to  be  split 
into  two  parts;  the  Dante  Qrcle;  and  the 
Playground  Classes  —  all  attract  people, 
the  young  as  well  as  the  old,  to  the  church, 
while  the  Unity  lecture  course  for  the  free 
discussion  of  vital  problems  is  notable. 

TALKS   BY   FAMOUS  MEN 

Some  of  the  speakers  for  the  current 
year  are  Rev.  Algernon  G.  Crapsey, 
President  Davki  Starr  Jordan,  Mr.  Hud- 
son Maxim,  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  Mr. 
Frederick  C.  Howe,  Mr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  John  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Anna 
Garlin  Spencer,  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh, 
Mayor  George  R.  Lunn,  Mr.  Norman 
Hapgood,  Mr.  George  L.  Record,  and 
Professor  James  H.  Hyslop,  The  topics 
discussed  by  these  speakers  range  all  the 
way  from  Professor  Hyslop's  talk  on  the 
nature  of  psychical  research  and  its  recon- 
structive influence,  to  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington's  discussion  of  the  race  prob- 
lem, Mrs.  Spencer's  statement  on  marriage 
and  divorce,  and  Mr.  Hudson  Maxim's 


exposition  of  the  aeroplane  and  the  warfare 
and  civilization  of  the  future.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  church  cannot  accom- 
modate the  people  who  crowd  to  these 
Sunday  night  discussions? 

The  church  has  taken  out  memberships 
in  the  American  Peace  Society,  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities,  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  the  National 
Civic  Federation,  the  ^s^ational  Con- 
sumers' League,  the  Religious  Education 
Society,  and  the  New  Jersey  Child  Labor 
Committee.  Just  as  the  contributions 
of  the  Sunday  School  are  largely  given  to 
local  philanthropies,  so  the  church  build- 
ing is  freely  lent  and  widely  used  by  local 
organizations.  The  Deutscber  Verein  and 
the  Alliance  Frangaise  meet  here  regularly. 

The  building  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  plot  of  ground.  Trees  and  shrubbery 
form  an  effective  screen  to  the  rear  of  the 
church  yard,  where  the  church  maintains 
a  model  playground.  Here  are  seesaws, 
slides,  sand  piles,  and  a  score  of  other 
childish  joys  that  make  Unity  Church  play- 
ground a  delightful  haven  for  the  little  folk. 
For  the  playground  is  open,  not  only  to  the 
children  of  the  congregation,  but  to  all  the 
children  of  Montclair.  Of  course,  it  will 
not  acconunodate  all  the  children  of  Mont- 
clair, nor  is  it  intended  to.  It  is  meant  to 
be  an  object  lesson  to  the  community.  It 
is  intended  to  create  a  demand  among  the 
children  which  shall  lead  the  community 
to  construct  municipal  playgrounds. 

Following  out  its  policy  of  participat- 
ing in  whatever  is  of  interest  to  mankind. 
Unity  Church  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  trying  to  lower  the  cost  of  living.  The 
church  made  a  study  of  cooperation.  It 
corresponded  with  cooperative  societies  in 
vark)us  parts  of  the  country.  When  the 
situation  had  been  thoroughly  canvassed,  a 
public  meeting  was  called  and  a  coopera- 
tive society  was  formed.  Two  hundred  or 
more  stoddioklers  contributed  an  initial 
capital  of  more  than  $7,000,  and  a  cooper- 
ative store  was  opened.  And  this,  too,  be 
it  remembered,  is  a  community  affair.  It 
is  not  Unity  Church  Cooperative  Society, 
but  Montclair  Codperative  Society.  The 
church  merely  led  the  way.  It  followed 
the  divine  precept  oC  lvtV^viv%Q\!Kv^t^. 
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Until  Unity  Church  brought  them, 
Montclair  was  without  moving  pictures. 
The  wealthy  residents  fought  every  propo- 
sition to  open  a  moving  picture  show  in 
the  town.  But  Montclair  has  its  poor,  as 
well  as  its  rich  —  its  folks  who  cannot  spend 
several  dollars  for  a  evening's  entertain- 
ment—  and  these  people.  Unity  Church 
felt,  were  being  deprived  of  legitimate 
pleasure.  Furthermore,  moving  pictures 
are  one  of  the  greatest  educational  forces 
of  the  day.  So  the  Church  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  by  turning  the  church  building, 
on  certain  nights,  into  a  moving  picture 
house.  Thus  it  is  again  creating  demand. 
Sooner  or  later  that  demand  must  be  sup- 
plied through  the  usual  channels. 

The  result  of  all  these  activities  is  more 
advertising  —  not  of  the  sort  that  is  paid 
for  by  the  inch,  but  the  more  effective 
kind  that  is  known  as  news.  The  two 
Montclair  papers,  the  week  we  attended 
Unity  Church,  printed  seven  separate 
items  about  Unity  doings.  These  ranged 
from  an  eighth-of-a-column  account  of 
the  Deuischer  Serein's  meeting  to  a  two- 
and-a-third-column  report  of  Mr.  John 
Mitchell's  talk  on  labor  problems. 

A  VITALIZED   PULPIT 

No  church  that  does  as  much  as  Unity 
Church  does  could  fail  to  exhibit  in  its 
pulpit  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
its  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  Unity 
Church's  pulpit  is  a  genuine  reflector  of 
the  spirit  of  the  organization.  A  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  church  says  that  "Unity 
pulpit  has  two  ideals  and  two  lines  of 
endeavor;  first,  to  seek  to  learn  and  set 
forth  the  fundamental  aspects  of  knowl- 
edge and  faith  which  should  determine 
our  courses  of  action,  and  second,  to  inter- 
pret the  moral  and  religious  aspects  of 
the  life  of  to-day,  individual  and  social, 
so  that  both  the  common  experience  and 
the  exceptional  insight  may  quicken  and 
guide  the  individual  effort." 

So  the  Reverend  Edgar  Swan  Wiers, 
pastor  of  Unity  Church,  literally  tries 
**to  interpret  the  moral  and  religious 
aspects  of  life  to-day."  He  does  not 
preach  about  the  fitness  of  Adam  for  the 
garden,  or  what  the  apostles  said.  For 
example,  the  day  we  listened  to  him  he 


talked  about   ''Just   Plain    Rdiability.'' 
and  the  part  it  plays  in  life. 

NOVEL  CHURCH  NOTICES 

Before  the  sermon,  Mr.  ^ers  read  the 
church  "notices,"  and  they  were  as  much 
out  of  the  commonplace  as  his  theme. 
Listen  to  them.  "The  Ten-Hour  BilL 
limiting  the  labor  of  women  to  ten  hours 
a  day  for  six  days  a  week,  was  lost  last 
year.  It  has  been  re-introduced  as  the 
Edge  Bill.  It  is  Senate  BiU  No.  6i. 
The  opposition  to  it  is  great.  More  than 
twenty  states  have  equal  or  greater  pro- 
tection for  their  women.  Thb  bill  should 
be  supported  by  all  those  who  believe-  in 
the  conservation  of  womanhood  and  hu- 
man resources.  Write  to  Senators  Edge, 
Nichols,  and  Gerhardt,  of  the  committee 
on  corporations,  to  whom  it  has  been 
referred.  Do  it  at  once,  for  the  com- 
mittee is  to  make  its  report  Tuesday." 

Here  is  another  notice.  "  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  oi  Congress  held  a 
hearing,  January  loth,  on  the  Esch  Bill 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  white  phosphorus 
in  the  manufacture  of  matches.  The 
hearing  showed  that  the  conunittee  mem- 
bers were  ignorant  of  the  menace  and 
nature  of  the  disease  caused  by  white 
phosphorus.  They  did  not  believe  it  a 
matter  of  much  consequence.  Write  to 
Congressman  Townsend  about  the  bill. 
Let  Unity  Church  do  all  it  can  towaid 
abolishing  *phossy  jaw.'" 

Still  another  notice  had  to  do  with  the 
campaign  of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  for  a  weekly  rest 
day,  to  make  it  impossible  for  people  to  be 
compelled  to  work  seven  days  a  week. 
Unity  members  were  urged  to  work  for 
the  proposed  legislation. 

When  Unity  Church  woke  up,  the  aver- 
age attendance  at  the  Sunday  morning 
services,  as  we  know,  was  ninety.  The 
average  for  the  ensuing  year,  191Q,  was 
146.  In  191 1  the  attendance  eveiy  Sun- 
day was  in  excess  of  the  attendance  for 
the  corresponding  weeks  of  1910  by  10 
to  15  per  cent.  The  average  atten- 
dance for  the  year  was  165.  The  ncrnnal 
rate  of  growth  for  Unity  Church  had  hem 
less  than  7  per  cent,  a  year.  Adver- 
tising  increased   the   membership  man 
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than  $o  per  cent,  in  two  years,  did  it  in 
spite  of  an  abnormally  large  mortality, 
and  did  it  among  non-church  goers. 

But  what  about  the  cost?  Did  it  pay? 
The  year-book  cost  about  jiioo  per  annum. 
The  newspaper  advertisements  cost  more. 
In  the  four  months  of  January  to  April, 
191 1,  the  treasurer's  report  shows  that 
$100  was  spent  for  newspaper  adver- 
tisements—  and  that  the  increase  in 
collections  was  enough  in  excess  of  the 
usual  collections  to  pay  for  the  adver- 
tisements. Thus  the  church  not  only  got 
new  members,  but  it  got  its  money  back. 
And  each  new  member  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  church,  making  it  at  first 
possible,  then  easy,  to  carry  the  burden. 

The  average  conference  church  costs 


$56.50  per  capita,  Mr.  Harris  computes, 
for  all  who  attend,  and  the  ministers' 
salaries  average  $1,250.  Unity  Church 
costs  $36  per  capita  and  the  minister 
receives  a  salary  of  $3,500.  The  yearly 
expenses  of  the  church  total  more  than 
$9,000,  including  interest  on  a  mortgage. 
This  money  has  to  be  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions,  for  all  seats  are  free. 
About  one  third  of  that  sum  came  in  in 
regular  subscriptions.  The  rest  came  from 
plate  collections.  And  every  Sunday, 
like  the  congregation,  these  kept  getting 
larger.  Thus  was  exemplified  the  truth 
of  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane's  statement 
that  "a  church  which  is  struggling  for 
the  lives  of  others  will  not  have  to  strug- 
gle for  its  own." 
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THIRD  ARTICLE 

SEGREGATION  AND  NOT  DISSOLUTION  FOR  TRUSTS 

SOLVING   THE   PROBLEM    BY   ISOLATING    THE   VARIOUS    DEPARTMENTS    OF 

INDIVIDUAL   CORPORATIONS 

BY 

ARTHUR  J.  EDDY 


HAT  shall  we  do  about 
the  trusts?" 
"  Smash  em,"  the  man 
in  the  street  cries. 
"Regulate  them,"  the 
more  conservative  citizen  responds. 

"  Put  them  under  Government  control," 
the  politician  suggests. 

But  when  an  independent  competitor 
of  one  of  the  great  trusts  was  asked  the 
question  he  quickly  answered: 
"Compel  them  to  make  money."     i-f^f 
"What!" 

"I  mean  what  I  say;  as  an  independent, 
all  I  ask  is  that  the  big  corporations  be 
compelled  by  law  to  make  money." 
"Why,  what  do  you  mean?" 
"That  if  they  make  money  I  can;  in 
fact  I  can  make  money  when  they  lose  — 
if  they  don't  lose  too  much." 


"  But  they  do  make  money." 

"  Yes  and  no  —  yes,  where  they  have  a 
control  —  no,  where  they  compete  with 
me  or  some  other  independent." 

"I  don't  understand " 

"Neither  does  the  public  —  that's  just 
the  trouble.  If  the  public  did  understand, 
instead  of  crying  for  disintegration  of  the 
trusts,  which  is  a  senseless  proposition, 
the  cry  would  be  for  segregation,  which  is 
the  solution  of  the  problem." 

Let  us  g^  at  what  is  meant  by  "seg- 
regation versus  disintegration." 

Everybody  knows  what  disintegration 
means;  it  means  dissolution  —  "smashing 
'em,"  in  the  language  of  the  street. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been 
disintegrated  into  some  thirty-five  more 
or  less  —  chiefly  less  —  independent,  and 
supposedly  competing  coicv^^xwv^. 
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The  Tobacco  Company  has  been  dis- 
integrated into  fourteen  more  or  less 
independent  and  —  supposedly  —  compet- 
ing units. 

The  net  result  to  the  public  so  far  has 
been  higher  prices  for  many  of  the  products 
of  the  one  and  no  lower  prices  for  any  of 
the  products  of  the  other. 

The  net  result  to  stockholders  has  been, 
for  the  most  part,  losses. 

The  net  result  to  "insiders"  — the  men 
against  whom  public  clamor  was  raised 
—  has  been  golden  opportunities  for  profit 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  subsidiary 
stocks  long  before  stockholders  and  the 
public  could  possibly. form  any  accurate 
notions  of  the  real  value  of  them. 

To  illustrate  —  when  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  —  the  trust  — 
was  dissolved  by  order  of  court  the  stock- 
holders of  that  company  received  pro 
rata  fractional  interests  in  all  the  sub- 
sidiary companies,  and  for.  the  first  time 
thousands  of  men  and  -women  all  over  the 
country  learned  of  the  existence  of  those 
thirty-five  companies.  By  no  possibility 
could  these  scattered  stockholders  form 
accurate  opinions  regarding  the  values  of 
the  fractional  shares  issued  to  them;  only 
the  men  in  control  of  the  industry  were  in 
a  position  to  know.  What  has  been  the 
result?  The  stockholders  and  public 
have  sold  and  bought  in  ignorance,  losing 
both  ways.  Take  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Indiana,  one  of  the  subsidiary 
companies.  It  was  capitalized  at 
$1,000,000;  the  amount  cut  no  figure  so 
long  as  all  its  stock  was  held  by  the  trust, 
but  when  the  trust  was  dissolved  its  stock- 
holders each  received  his  fractional  pro  rata 
shares  in  the  Indiana  Company.  There 
was  a  general  impression  that  the  stock 
of  this  company  was  worth  far  more  than 
par,  but  how  much?  Only  the  insiders 
could  tell.  As  a  result  many  stock- 
holders who  were  in  the  dark  sold  their 
interests  at  less  than  a  fifth  of  what  the 
stock  sold  for  inside  a  few  weeks. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Indiana  Company 
voted  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from 
one  million  dollars  to  thirty  millions  and 
to  distribute  the  $29,000,000  to  its  stock- 
holders as  a  stock  dividend,  and  it  now 
appears  that  the  company  is  earning  at 


least  ten  miUions  a  year,  or  33}  per  cent. 
on  the  new  capitalization,  but  it  is  stated 
in  the  press  that  the  "officeTs  refuse  to  give 
any  information  on  this  point." 

The  Sherman  law  was  passed  in  189a 
For  more  than  ten  years  few  attempts 
were  made  to  enforce  it  against  large 
corporations.  Then,  in  response  to  popu- 
lar clamor,  due  to  many  flagrant  abuses, 
came  a  period  of  indiscriminate  "trust- 
busting."  Already  there  are  signs  of 
reaction;  the  pendulum  is  swinging  back; 
it  is  found  that  the  Sherman  law  hits  large 
and  small,  good  and  bad,  labor  unions  and 
capital  unions  alike.  At  best  the  law  is 
a  destructive  measure  and  the  demand 
now  is  for  constructive  legislation.  But 
this  demand  so  far  has  not  assumed  any 
very  definite  shape. 

The  suggestion  of  "segregation"  is  worth 
considering;  for  at  least  it  helps  anal)rze 
the  situation  if  it  does  not  offer  the  solu- 
tion. 


THE  MEANING  OF   "SEGREGATION 

"Busting/'  or  the  disintegration  of  a 
trust,  means  its  dissolution  into  its  oonn 
ponent  parts  and  the  destruction  of  all  ties 
between  those  parts.  Segregation  means 
simply  such  an  isolation  of  all  the  parts 
as  will  enable  competitors  and  the  public 
to  see  clearly  what  each  part  is  doing, 
without  destroying  the  ties  that  bind  the 
parts  into  one  whole. 

Under  segregation  the  trust  or  large 
corporation  remains  intact,  but  in  the 
operation  of  its  different  companies  or 
branches  and  in  producing  and  selling  its 
different  lines  of  products  it  is  required 
to  keep  its  accounts  and  make  its  reports 
in  such  a  manner  that  each  will  stand  by 
itself  and  be  subject  to  easy  investigation 
and  ready  comparison. 

Segregation  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
accounting  and  management,  it  does  not 
necessarily  affect  ownership. 

The  proposition  is  simple  because  every 
well-managed  corporation  already  segre- 
gates its  different  units  and  branches  in  its 
accounting,  but  no  outsider  has  access  to 
the  results. 

The  conduct  of  a  large  cor]X)ration  may 
be  so  unfair  and  oppressive  as  to  call  for 
disintegratvou,  toiteitvK^  of  charter,   as 
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a  punishment;  but  generally  speaking 
segregation  will  accomplish  far  more  and 
with  less  loss  to  innocent  parties. 

The  production  of  a  finished  steel  pro- 
duct such  as  a  steel  building  may  be 
roughly  schematized  as  follows: 


Mine 
product  are 

Blast  furftace 
product  pig  iron 

Open  Hearth  furnace 
product  ingots 

Rolling  mill 
product  rolled  steel 

Fabricator 

product  buildings^  bridges^  etc. 


SCHEME  SHOWING  THE  VARIOUS  SEPAR- 
ATE INDUSTRIES  THAT  ARE  INVOLVED 
IN  THE  MAKING  OF    A    FINISHED 
STEEL   PRODUCT 

Reading  up,  each  factory  is  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  preceding.  E  must 
buy  shapes  and  plates  from  D;  D  must 
buy  billets,  slabs,  and  blooms  from  C; 
C  must  buy  pig-iron  from  B;  B  must 
buy  ore  from  A. 

Reading  down,  there  is  not  the  same 
degree  of  dependence  save  in  the  case  of 
the  mine,  A,  which  has  but  one  customer, 
B,  the  blast  furnace.  The  others  have 
several  outlets  for  their  production.  As 
between  D  and  E,  the  rolling  mill  turns 
out  so  many  different  products,  from  tin 
plate  and  wire  rods  to  rails,  that  it  is 
virtually   independent   of  the  fabricator. 

Many  mills  do  not  consider  it  worth 
whil^  to  equip  for  the  making  of  shapes 
and  plates  for  structural  steel  work,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  an  immense 
tonnage  is  used  —  some  1,^00,000  tons 
annually. 

These  varying  degrees  of  inter- 
dependence are  incentives  to  combination 
and  consolidation  —  imperative  reading 
up  the  line,  diminishing  reading  down. 

Under  existing  competitive  conditions 
the  fabricator  feels  the  imperative  need 
of  close  alliance  with  some  rolling  mill. 
Unless  the  rolling  mill  owns  an  open* 


hearth  furnace  it  knows  it  is  not  in  a 
position  to  compete  with  mills  that  do. 
The  open-hearth  furnace  wants  its  own 
blast  furnace  and  the  blast  furnace  wants 
its  own  ore  supply. 

Reading  down,  any  one  factor  may  or 
may  not  have  an  interest  in  a  succeeding 
factor  —  ownership  is  not  vital,  but  may 
be  profitable. 

Reading  up,  it  may  be  a  question  of 
existence;  reading  down,  it  is  more  a  mat- 
ter of  profit,  of  "branching  out"  to  secure 
business,  and,  as  every  one  knows,"  branch- 
ing out"  is  often  disastrous.  The  blast 
furnace  that  buys  an  open-hearth  fur- 
nace with  a  view  to  making  steel  in  addition 
to  making  pig-iron  may  come  to  grief,  while 
the  purchase  of  a  blast  furnace  by  an 
open-hearth  company  in  order  to  get  its 
raw  material  to  better  advantage  may  be 
a  very  sound  proposition;  the  motives  are 
fundamentally  different;  results  in  the 
latter  case  may  be  quite  accurately  esti- 
mated and  forecast,  whereas  in  the  former 
they  are  largely  guess-work,  a  gamble  on 
the  question  whether  a  company  organized 
to  make  and  sell  pig-iron  can  make  and 
sell  steel  successfully. 

To  make  the  point  clearer,  a  blast  fur- 
nace might  very  naturally  buy  a  coal  mine 
to  get  the  coal  and  coke  it  needs,  but  there 
is  no  more  reason  why  a  coal  company 
should  buy  a  blast  furnace  than  why  it 
should  buy  a  railroad  or  the  business  of  any 
other  largp  customer. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  given  industry  to 
buy  a  plant  from  which  it  must  get  raw 
material,  it  is  a  fundamentally  different 
thing  for  an  industry  to  buy  a  plant  to 
which  it  sells  its  finished  product.  A 
railroad  company  may  buy  a  coal  mine  to 
get  the  coal  it  bums,  but  a  coal  mine  should 
not  buy  a  railroad  in  order  to  sell  it  the 
coal  it  .uses  —  as  an  economic  proposition 
the  first  purchase  may  be  entirely  sound, 
the  second  is  unsound;  the  first  might 
lead  to  abuses,  the  second  would  be  sure  to. 

In  response  to  these  incentives  to  com- 
bine and  consolidate  in  the  vertical  line, 
a  number  of  large  steel  companies  in  this 
country  own  aU  the  factors  from  and 
including  A  to  E. 

They  own  directly  or  indirectly  tKeit 
own,    A,    mines;  B»   VAa&X  \M\XNa.«s\  C*^ 
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open-hearth  furnaces;  D,  rolling  mills; 
£,  structural  steel  fabricating  companies. 

Though  only  a  comparatively  few  large 
companies  own  all  the  factors  from  A  to 
E,  a  great  many  companies  own  or  control 
two  or  more  of  the  factors.  The  tendency 
in  the  iron  and  steel  world  is  so  strong 
for  a  company  to  protect  itself  by  securing 
control  of  the  source  of  its  raw  material  that 
comparatively  few  stand   entirely  alone. 

To  carry  the  argument  a  step  farther 
let  us  make  another  diagram: 


Many  of  these  pnqxtatkms  nuiy  itad 
like  truisms  but  they  have  their  bearing. 

Generally  speaking,  combinatioiiis  in 
the  perpendicular  line  are  natural  and 
some  inevitable,  while  those  along  the 
horizontal  are  artificial;  the  one  is  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  costs,  the  other 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  prices  — 
both  may  fail  of  their  objects. 

Combinations  in  the  peipendiailar  line 
are  made  to  enable  the  consolidation  Co 
compete  to  better  advantage;  combina- 
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NORMAL  COMBINATION  AND   COMPETITION 

THE  ARROWS  REPRESENT  THE  COMBINATION  OF  ONE  INDUSTRY  WITH  ALL  OTHERS  INVOLVED  IN  THE  rtOIHiaMO 
OF  ITS  RAW  material;  THE  DIVISION  SIGNS  REPRESENT  THE  COMPETITION  OP  ONE 

INDUSTRY  WITH  ALL  OTHERS  OP  ITS  KIND 


Line  A  would  be  extended  to  the  number 
of  mines  in  operation;  line  B  to  the  num- 
ber of  blast  furnaces  —  reported  208  for 
the  year  1909 — and  so  on;  each  horizontal 
line  being  carried  out  to  include  all  the 
mines,  furnaces,  mills,  and  fabricators 
in  active  operation. 

The  number  varies  from  time  to  time. 
The  sign  of  division  is  used  between  units 
on  the  horizontal  lines  because  each  is 
normally  more  or  less  antagonistic,  to  the 
others;  there  is  no  necessary  interde- 
pendence as  in  the  vertical  line;  all  unions 
and  combinations  are  more  or  less  forced 
and  artificial. 

The  perpendicular  is  the  line  of  normal 
a)mbination,  the  horizontal  is  the  line  of 
normal  competition. 

A  mine  does  not  compete  with  a  blast 
furnace  but  with  all  other  mines  that  are 
trying  to  sell  ore  to  the  same  furnaces. 


tions  along  the  horizontal  line  ve  Usually 
made  for  the  express  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing competition. 

The  public  is,  and  for  a  long  time  lias 
been,  opposed  to  combinations  akmg  the 
horizontal  line,  combinations  of  mine 
with  mine,  mill  with  mill;  it  is  begimung 
to  see  that  combinations  in  the  peipen- 
dicular  line  may  be  far  more  effective  in 
restraining  trade  and  developing  moixsp- 
olies. 

A  combination  of  all  the  furnaces  in 
the  country  would  have  the  power  for  a 
time  to  fix  any  price  it  pleased  on  pig- 
iron —  short  of  cost  of  importation  — 
but  this  power  would  not  last  long;  its  , 
arbitrary  exercise  would  invite  new  com- 
petition.  Monopolies  along  the  horizontal 
line  are  seldom  more  than  partial  and  are 
always  short-lived,  with  reactions  that 
send  prices  below  cost. 
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This  is  the  combination  that  the 
independent,  who  has  to  buy  his  material, 
cannot  stand. 

The  independent  blast  furnace  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  a  combination  be- 
tween mine  and  furnace  if  neither  is  per- 
mitted  to  hve  off  the  other. 

What  is  true  of  mine  and  furnace  is 
true  of  all  combinations  in  the  vertical 
line  —  the  independent  competitor  stands 
no  chance  unless  the  operations  of  the 
consolidated  units  are  so  segregated  that 
he  can  ascertain  just  what  he  is  up 
against. 

Take  the  case  of  the  independent  steel 
fabricator.  There  are  a  great  many  in  the 
country;  he  is  to  be  found  in  every  city 
of  any  size,  and  comparatively  few  have 
connections  with  rolling  mills.  Most  of 
them  buy  the  steel  they  use  —  shapes  and 
plates  —  in  the  open  market. 

In  bidding  upon  work  they  are  obliged 
to  figure  their  material  at  market  price  — 
each  of  its  own  products,  no  one  can  sell     say  $i.iQ  per  hundred  pounds,  or  f22  per 
at  less  than  cost  for  any  length  of  time     ton,  Pittsburg. 

and  survive,  but  when  all  are  united  under        Competing  with  these  independent  com- 
one  ownership,  the  consolidation  is  in  a     panies    are  several  companies  that  are 
position  to  lose  money  indefinitely  on  one     owned  by  or  allied  with  rolling  mills, 
or   more   of   its    units  —  departments —         The  following  illustrates  the  situation: 


The  monopoly  that  results  from  com- 
bination in  the  perpendioilar  line  is  a 
very  different  proposition.  It  is  not  due 
to  any  control  of  the  industry,  as  a  whole, 
but  entirely  to  the  ability  of  the  combina- 
tion to  kill  off  competitors  instead  of  buy- 
ing them  up  as  in  the  other  case. 

All  other  things  equal,  it  matters  little 
to  a  blast  furnace  that  buys  its  ore  whether 
it  competes  a^inst  a  dozen  independent 
furnaces  or  a  number  in  consolidation  — 
as  pointed  out,  it  may  profit  more  with 
the  consolidation  in  existence,  but  if  one 
furnace  secures  control  of  a  mine,  the 
position  c^  every  furnace  that  has  no  mine 
is  seriously  affected. 

Why? 

Simply  because  the  combination  is  in  a 
position  to  sell  pig-iron  at  cost  or  less  than 
cost  to  down  competitors,  and  make  its 
money  from  its  mine. 

So  k>ng  as  A,  B,  C  D,  and  E  are  inde- 
pendent units  in  the  production  and  sale 


THE  DANGER  OP    NORMAL    COMBINATION 

T  THE  COKFOKATION  WHICH  lUVS  UP  ALL  COMPETITORS,  Bl/T  THE  ONE  WHICH    (cOU   l)  CONTROLS  A 
IS  OWN  SUBSIDIARY  PROCESSES  AND  IS  ABLE,  THEREFORE.  TO  CONTROL  THE  PRICES  OF  RAW  MATE- 
RIAL SO  AS  TO  FORcB  a  AND  3,  WHO  buv  in  thb  open  market,  out  op  business 


until  its  competitors  in  that  horizontal 
line  are  driven  to  the  wall,  all  the  time 
more  than  recouping  its  lasses  in  other 
departments. 


Independent  3  is  <^liged  to  buy  its 
sted  in  the  open  market,  possibly  of 
rolling  mills  1  and  3. 

Reeling  mill  2  is  oWx^si.  Va  \s«i  "■«.i  'ww 
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material    in    the   open    market,    possibly 
from  furnaces  owned  by  i. 

It  is  plain  that  the  independent  (3)  can 
exist  only  so  long  as  combinations  i  and  2 
compel  their  structural  departments  to 
figure  steel  at  market  price  in  making  all 
estimates  and  to  make  no  bids  except  at  a 
fair  profit. 

It  is  equally  plain  that,  after  disposing 
of  independent  fabricator  3,  the  fight  for 
control  may  result  in  combination  1  selling 
all  the  products  of  its  mill  (D)  at  cost  — 
while  still  making  money  in  units  A,  B,  and 
C  —  and  so  compel  2  to  shut  down. 

In  short  the  large  corporations  —  there 
are  a  number  most  efficiently  organized 
•  -which  own  or  control  all  the  process- 
steps  of  finished  steel  production,  are  in 
a  position  absolutely  to  dominate  the 
industry;  independents  in  any  one  branch 
live  only  by  their  sufferance. 

On  the  surface  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
dangerous  situation,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  no  one  of  these  large . corpora- 
tions has  any  desire  to  monopolize  any 
particular  branch  of  the  industry  or  to 
suppress  independents  in  various  lines; 
on  the  contrary  all  the  large  corporations 
would  like  to  help  independents,  for  they 
make  good  local  customers. 

But  conditions  are  bad.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  so  little  business  to  go  around 
and  competition  is  so  keen  that  the  large 
companies  are  bidding  against  themselves, 
and  in  their  fight  for  business  they  are 
permitting  some  of  their  departments  to 
bid  at  cost  and  less  than  cost,  covering  the 
deficits  in  other  departments. 

This  is  old-fashioned  cut-throat  com- 
petition, but  it  is  death  t(j  the  independent 
anil,  in  the  long  run,  detrimental  to  the 
coninuinity.  for.  if  logically  extended,  it 
means  monopoly  of  this  and  that  branch  of 
the  iiuiustry  by  the  few  powerful  survivors. 

I-'uilhermore  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
I  hat  between  each  letter  in  the  perpendic- 
ular line  there  is  the  big  item  of  freight, 
cs|H*cialIy   important   between   A   and    B 

mine  and   blast  furnace.    A  combina- 
tion in  this  line  may  save  or  make  enough 
on  transportation  to  enable  it  to  sell  all 
to  pnxlucts  at  competitors*  cost  and  still 
slH^wa  M*^^^^  profit. 
TJfcr  independent  fabricators  are  caught 


n 
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between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones, 
between  the  rolling  mills  from  which  they 
are  obliged  to  buy  and  the  structural  steel 
companies  owned  by  the  mills,  with  which 
they  have  to  compete. 

It  is  quite  natural  for  a  mill  to  favor  its 
own  subsidiary  company,  or  a  company 
closely  allied  to  it,  and  make  a  secret 
price  on  shapes  that  will  enable  such  com- 
pany to  secure  a  good  contract,  and  many 
will  insist  upon  its  right  to  do  so.  A 
prominent  lawyer  representing  a  large 
company  was  asked: 

"Given    a    corporation    that    controls 
two  or  more  units  of  a  product,  has  it  the 
right  to  sell  one  unit  at  cost  to  beat  its 
competitors  in  that  particular  line?" 
You  mean — ?" 

I  mean,  has  a  steel  company  that 
owns  mines,  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and 
—  say  —  a  fabricating  company,  the  right 
to  do  fabricated  work  at  less  than  cost  to 
beat  independent  fabricators  that  have  no 
connection  with  mills?" 

"  That  is  competition." 

"Is  it?" 

"  It  is  the  sort  of  competition  the  public 
is  crying  for." 
Are  you  sure?" 

If  the  purchaser  gets  his  building  at 
less  than  cost,  who  is  going  to  complain?" 

"How  about  the  independent  that 
stands  no  show  at  all  and  is  forced  out 
of  business?" 

"That's  his  look-out;  if  the  people 
want  'cut-throat'  competition,  the  com- 
pany that  has  no  mill  back  of  it  is  going 
to  get  hurt." 

"But  does  not  that  mean  monopoly 
in  the  end  by  the  few  big  companies  that 
own  both  mills  and  fabricating 
companies?" 

"That  can't  be  helped.  If  the  big 
company  can  do  the  work  cheaper,  then 
it  is  bound  to  survive." 

"But  it  can't  do  fabricated  work  any 
cheaper,  not  so  cheaply  as  the  independent 
who  is  well  situated  locally;  the  big  com- 
pany can  show  a  profit  in  its  structural 
department  only  by  charging  against 
that  department  a  low  price  for  its  steel/* 

"What  if  it  does?" 

"That  means  it  charges  its  own  sub- 
sidiary coitvpawv  ^^^  v^cfc  axvd  charges 
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the  independents  so  much  more  that  they 
are  forced  out  of  business.  The  big  com- 
pany uses  the  profits  it  makes  in  other  lines 
to  get  control  of  the  structural  business." 

"  Isn't  that  competition?" 

"Not  the  sort  of  competition  the  people 
will   tolerate  when   they*  understand." 

"Ha!  it  is  the  sort  of  competition  every 
merchant  indulges  in  when  he  makes  a 
run  on  a  particular  line  of  goods  at  less 
than  cost  to  drive  out  some  competitor." 

"  Perhaps  the  day  of  that  kind  of  com- 
petition is  passing  —  but  all  that  the 
individual  does  the  cor]X)rat]on  may  not 
do." 

"What  is  your  remedy?" 

"Segregate  the  departments  of  every 
large  corporation  in  such  a  way  that 
every  competitor  against  any  department 
may  know  exactly  what  he  is  up  against." 
Segregation  —  that  is  ridiculous." 
But  less  disastrous  than  disintegration." 

Many  remedies  have  been  proposed 
for  the  trust  problem  —  federal  incorpora- 
tion, federal  supervision,  federal  regula- 
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tion  of  prices  and  profits,  dissolution,  but 
after  years  of  close  association  with  com- 
petitors of  the  trusts,  who  are  also  large 
buyers  from  them,  the  writer  has  never 
heard  any  very  loud  demand  for  any  one 
of  these  remedies. 

Dissolution  —  no  one  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  the  industry  seems  to  want 
that.  Federal  regulation  of  prices  and 
profits  is  dismissed  as  chimerical.  Federal 
incorporation  or  supervision  —  yes,  if  you 
please,  then  what? 

Every  objection  that  can  be  urged 
against  segregation  was  urged  with 
greater  force  against  the  inter-state  com- 
merce law,  yet,  sharply  as  that  law  is 
criticized  by  railroad  men  here  and  there, 
the  railroad  world  as  a  whole  would  not  go 
back  to  the  old  demoralized  conditions 
that  prevailed  in  the  days  of  unfettered 
competition,  secret  rebates,  pools,  and 
unfair  discrimination  in  rates. 

Ten  years  from  now  manufacturers 
will  look  back  upon  existing  conditions 
in  the  industrial  world  as  equally  barbaric. 
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SECOND  ARTICLE 

the  meeting  with  estrada  cabrera,  the  despot  of  guatemala 
Venezuela's  lavish  hospitality  and  the  party's 

COLD  reception   IN   CUBA 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 


THE  Republic  of  Honduras,  for 
reasons  no  doubt  satisfactory 
to  itself,  has  established  its 
capital  in  a  mountain  town, 
distant  from  the  nearest  port 
a  week's  journey  by  mule  over  a  traU  all 
but  impassable.  Secretary  Knox's  Special 
Mission  to  the  Central  American  Govern- 
ments did  not  travel  that  trail.  Members 
of  the  Government  came  down  to  Amapala 
to  meet  the  Secretary,  and  he  assured 
them  of  his  sincere  regret  that  circum- 


stances over  which  he  had  no  control 
ccMnpelled  him  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  beautiful  capital.  Consider- 
ing the  delights  of  journeying  by  mule- 
train  through  the  dust  and  cactus  and 
dreary  rocks  of  the  Honduran  Cordillera 
at  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  it  may  be 
suspected  that  Mr.  Knox's  regret  was 
less  personally  poignant  than  official. 

So  the  Ministers  gave  the  Special  Envoy 
a  luncheon  on  shore  at  Amapala,  and  he 
gave  them  a  luncheon  otv  XVv^  W  aiV^m^ym 
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in  the  bay.  And  it  is  likely  that  no 
Central  American  statesmen  were  more 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  good-will  of 
the  United  States  than  were  those  ofTicials 
as  they  sat  in  arm-chairs  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  great  cruiser,  dressed  in  her 
gayest  bunting,  gently  swaying  to  the 
sea,  and  fanned  by  breezes  from  the 
mountains,  about  a  horse-shoe  table  strewn 
with  palms  and  greens  and  laden  with  the 
comestible  spoils  of  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  troubles  of  Honduras  much  re- 
semble those  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  reme- 
dies proposed  for  them  are  much  the  same. 
A  treaty  was  negotiated  between  President 
D&vila's  Government  and  that  of  the 
United  States  in  terms  like  those  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Treaty:  a  New  York  syn- 
dicate of  bankers  —  the   Morgan  group 

—  had  agreed  to  lend  Honduras  the  money 
necessary  to  adjust  its  affairs  and  make  the 
absolutely  necessary  internal  improve- 
ments, and  the  custom-houses  were  to 
pass  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  A  revolution  last  year  supplanted 
D&vila  with  Manuel  Bonilla,  and  the  new 
President  is  naturally  not  eager  to  con- 
summate a  deal  originated  by  his  pre- 
decessor. The  Morgan  bankers,  too,  have 
withdrawn  their  offer,  but  the  Whitney 
National  Bank  of  New  Orleans  has  stepped 
in  with  the  proffer  of  ten  millions  under 
the  suggested  arrangement. 

President  Bonilla  did  not  come  down  to 
Amapala.  He  is  now  an  old  man,  and  a 
sick  man:  such  a  journey  would  have 
been  out  of  the  question.  Besides,  a  new 
revolution  has  broken  out  in  his  country; 
General  Villadores  is  on  the  war-path  in 
the  North.  Villadores  was  long  Com- 
mandante  of  this  port  of  Amapala.  .For 
>'ears  he  maintained  himself  on  the  island 
on  which  the  custom-house  stood,  [and 
wielded  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
the  neighborhood.  His  career  has  been 
one  of  the  romances  of  Central  America 

—  too  long  to  enter  into  here.  Poe,  the 
Princeton  foot-ball  hero,  drifted  here  once 
as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  but  found  things 
on  the  island  little  to  his  liking  and  refused 
the  service.  Last  year,  the  U.  S.  S. 
Princeton  found  it  necessary  to  come  to 

rAe  rescue  of  the   ferror-stricken   white 
^-^n/o    of   Amapala.    Her    commander 


trained  his  guns  <»i  Villadores's  house  and 
his  powder-flfiagazine,  and  then  paid 
him  the  honor  of  a  call.  The  suriy  ruffian, 
who  had  never  in  his  life  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  anything  but  hb  own  wOl, 
made  something  of  a  scene,  but  soon  be- 
came convinced  that  fli^t  was  the  better 
part  of  valor.  Lately  he  has  appeued 
on  the  Salvador  border  at  the  haul  of  a 
band,  beginning  his  operaticms  by  assassin- 
ating an  aged  and  respected  Honduran 
named  Soto.  Bonilla  is-  little  aUe  to 
resist  revolution,  whether  from  this  quarter 
or  some  other,  and  it  was  dearly  impossible 
to  do  much  in  this  land  except  to  impress 
all  who  could  be  reached  with  a  sense 
of  the  friendliness  of  the  United  States  ^ 
and  its  desire  to  assist  them  in  any  pra^ 
tical  way  to  achieve  pditical  tranquillity. 

THE  TINY  REPUBUC  OF  EL  SALVADOR 

Lying  in  the  open  roadstead  off  what  is 
known  as  the  ''port''  of  Acajutla — with 
two  or  three  godowns,  a  pier  sticking  out 
into  the  Pacific  and  a  street  of  huts  — 
one  gazes  at  the  coast  of  the  smallest,  yet 
most  densely  populated,  of  Central  Ameri- 
can countries.  El  Salvador. 

At  Acajutla  you  are  landed  in  a  swing- 
ing chair.  While  your  landing-boat  tosses 
on  the  long  rdl  of  the  P^idfic  at.tiie  edge 
of  the  surf,  a  trap-seat  at  the  end  of  a 
rope  smxfps  down,  you  jump  into  it  and 
are  jerked  up  and  swung  around  by  a 
creaking  crane  and  deposited  on  a  lofty- 
pier  running  far  out  into  the  sea«  If  you 
are  a  member  of  a  dipkmuitic  •  party , 
you  come  down  and  pull  your  hat  off  widi 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  gnb  one  of 
a  dozen  extended  passes  of  champagne 
and  stand  at  attention  while  cannons 
roar  and  the  band  plays  a  national  andienL 
On  the  pier  at  Acajutla;  whilst  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  was  performed,  there 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  unoowered 
throng  one  man  who  had  kept  hb  hat  on. 
The  military  commander  of  the  port 
approached  him  and  pditdy  soggntad 
the  sign  of  respect.  ''I  am  an  American, 
and  I  do  as  I  please/'  was  the  astomsUag 
reply.  Whereupon  General  MQller  (sod 
was  this  Salvadoran's  name)  knocked  d>A 
hat  off  and  kicked  it  into  the  aea»  ' 
supposed  bft  gpns&toi,  ia  speaUni 
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it  an  hour  later,  "that  there  will  now  be 
filed  with  your  Secretary  of  State  a  claim 
against  my  Government:  'One  hat,  four 
dollars,'" 

The  General  was  half  in  earnest.  The 
Central  American  is  very  polite  to  the 
visitor  from  what  he  carefully  calls  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  but 
beneath  his  politeness  is  a  suspicion  and  a 
dislike  which  it  will  take  years  to  eradicate. 
There  was  a  misunderstanding  about  our 
landing  at  Acajutla;  the  Secretary  had 
sent  from  Amapala  a  wireless  message 
saying  that  we  could  not  land  until  after 
luncheon,  but  the  radiogram  somehow 
went  wrong,  and  the  reception  committee, 
who  had  come  down  from  the  capital  the 
evening  before,  waited  on  the  pier  from 
seven  until  one  o'clock,  without  breakfast. 
With  them  were  a  score  of  wives  and 
daughters,  the  aristocrats  of  the  land. 
Yet  —  so  perfect  was  their  politeness  —  it 
was  only  on  the  following  day,  and  by 
accident,  that  we  learned  that  they  sup- 
posed they  had  been  subjected  to  con- 
tempt. 

Five  days  before  our  arrival  no  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  for  us;  and  there 
was  doubt  as  to  our  reception;  the  news- 
papers were  demanding  to  know  what  we 
wanted.  News  of  the  welcome  we  had 
received  in  Costa  Rica  and  of  the  elaborate 
preparations  making  in  Guatemala  turned 
the  tide,  and  the  Mission  was  given  a 
reception  marked  by  every  demonstration 
of  cordial  welcome.  Those  of  us  who 
were  not  officials  and  who  minted  more 
freely  with  the  people  easily  learned  that 
we  were  not  welcome  —  when  we  came 
—  either  by  the  Government  or  the  people  ; 
but  we  also  learned  that  the  unmistakable 
sincerity  and  simplicity  of  Mr.  Knox's 
words,  public  and  private,  in  a  day  dis- 
sipated doubt  and  infused  with  consider- 
able warmth  a  reception  that  had  been 
organized  coldly. 

The  military  guard  was  as  ostentatious 
as  in  Nicaragua,  but  here  1  judge  it  was 
a  matter  of  pride  rather  than  of  appre- 
hension, for  El  Salvador  is  conscious  of  the 
excellency  of  its  army  —  it  is  able  to 
muster  80,000  trained  men  on  short  notice. 
They  were  in  evidence  all  along  the  route 
through  the  densely  peculated  country, 


and  the  procession  on  arrival  at  San  Salva- 
dor was  an  imposing  military  spectacle. 

San  Salvador  rejoices  in  a  stately  nat- 
ional palace,  as  Costa  Rica  does  in  a 
magnificent  opera  house,  and  no  more 
beautiful  and  imposing  setting  could  be 
desired  than  the  halls  in  which  the  official 
reception  and  the  State  banquet  were 
tendered.  Speeches  were  more  eloquent 
than  any  delivered  in  a  Northern  country 
would  dare  be,  the  Special  Envoy  and  his 
family  were  showered  with  flowers,  the 
city  was  illuminated  in  undeniable  splendor 
and  champagne  flowed  like  a  mountain 
torrent  in  the  rainy  season.  The  ball 
—  to  the  success  of  which  great  importance 
is  attached  in  this  part  of  the  world  —  was, 
I  believe,  attended  by  the  best  families, 
barring  those  belonging  to  the  opposition 
and  the  exiles  from  other  Central  American 
States,  who  live  here  in  numbers,  and  who 
include  some  of  the  best  blood,  brain,  and 
beauty  of  the  land. 

Salvador,  which  alone  of  the  six  Re- 
publics fronts  on  only  one  ocean,  the 
Pacific,  ought  to  be  more  benefited  by  the 
Panama  Canal  than  the  others.  The 
sea  passage  to  New  York  will  be  shortened 
10,000  miles,  and  the  markets  of  Eastern 
North  America  and  Europe  brought  within 
a  practical  radius.  The  whole  land  is 
under  cultivation ;  large  quantities  of  coffee, 
sugar,  and  hides  are  exported  —  the 
cattle  browsing  everywhere  on  the  Para 
grass  would  do  credit  to  any  gentleman 
farmer's  richest  meadows;  Peruvian  bal- 
sam is  an  exclusive  product,  and  the 
cultivation  of  rubber  is  rapidly  increasing. 
There  are  several  very  large  fortunes  in 
the  country,  and  a  wider  distribution  of 
comfortable  means  than  is  common  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  The  capital  city 
is  pleasant,  within  the  qualifications  nec- 
essary to  make  in  speaking  of  towns  here- 
abouts, and  has  vistas  approaching  mag- 
nificence. The  Salvadorans  evidently  have 
a  nice  taste  in  sculpture  and  architecture. 

AT  Guatemala's  capital 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than 
cruising  the  Pacific  waters  that  wash  the 
magnificent  coast  of  Central  America. 
Few  things  are  more  disagreeable  thaa 
landing  on  those  saxtv^  YnaL\g\\^cj^TvX  c»^^x^« 
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At  San  Jos£  de  Guatemala,  as  at  Acajutia, 
you  are  hoisted  from  the  landing-boat 
as  it  mounts  the  crest  of  a  roller  and  de- 
posited amid  the  horns  and  bass-drums 
on  the  pier. 

In  Guatemala  they  have  a  noble  anthem. 
It  has  character;  it  has  vim  and  sparkle 
—  the  music,  that  is;  the  words  are  noth- 
ing extraordinary,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
hear  that  fine  melody  swelling  from 
throats  of  brass.  We  heard  it  a  score  of 
times  on  the  way  to  the  capital,  for  the 
population  of  the  country  had  received 
orders  to  give  the  North  American  Premier 
a  welcome  such  as  no  man  ever  before 
received  in  Guatemala.  On  landing,  a 
hundred  school-children  in  sashes  and 
military  caps  had  greeted  us,  and  at  every 
station  along  the  line  they  were  massed, 
cheering  and  singing,  as  we  passed.  At 
Escuintia,  where  we  stopped  for  luncheon, 
and  where  the  train  runs  into  a  real 
"depot,"  we  passed  through  a  double 
column  of  children,  one  of  whom  stepped 
out  and  with  uplifted  hand  and  an 
occasional  stately  gesture  welcomed  Mr. 
Knox  —  in  English.  Everywhere,  also, 
the  mihtar)'.  At  Laguna,  a  station  on  a 
pretty  lake  amid  the  volcanoes,  several 
hundred  gaily  decked  canoes,  filled  with 
holiday-makers,  lav  a  little  off  the  shore, 
singing  and  waving  flags  as  we  passed. 

Guatemala  Citv  had  resolved  to  outdo 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  triumph  ever 
accorded  —  and  it  fulfilled  its  resolution. 
Entering  carriages  at  the  station,  the 
Mission  passed  through  three  miles  of 
streets  lined  with  soldiers  and  crowded 
with  the  populace.  From  well-designed 
flag  poles  bearing  medallions  of  patriots 
of  United  States  history  and  that  of 
Guatemala,  hung  banners  of  the  two 
nations.  Every  building  we  passed  had 
been  freshly  painted,  and  from  grilled 
windows  and  gilded  balconies  l(X)ked  down 
the  faces  of  girls  and  women  —  and  in 
feminine  pulchritude  Latin  America  can 
challenge  comparison  with  the  world. 
Arches  of  flowers  and  palms,  glittering 
by  night  with  electric  bulbs,  had  been 
erected  at  several  |K>ints,  and  the  whole 
way  was  fest(x>ned  in  green  and  garlanded 
with  flowers.  At  one  point  stcKxi  a 
rvphcsk  of  Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty. 


That  night  as  we  sat  at  dinner  with  the 
President,  his  cabinet,  and  the  elite  of  the 
capital,  five  thousand  Indians  in  costume, 
carrying  torches  and  playing  weird  in- 
struments, passed  in  procession  before 
the  palace  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Three  fourths  of  Guatemala's 
2,000,000  population  are  Indians  —  dirty, 
lazy,  densely  ignorant,  but  picturesque 
in  the  extreme,  having  no  part  nor  lot 
in  modern  life  beyond  breathing  the  same 
air  as  those  who  are  actually  alive.  They 
throng  Guatemala  City,  tramping  in- 
credible distances  from  the  forests,  the 
men  in  bright-colored  skirts;  the  under- 
sized, slant-eyed  women  (looking  for  all 
the  world  like  Japs,  in  shawls  tightly 
pinned  around  their  loins)  invariably  with 
a  papoose  slung  on  their  necks;  they 
spend  days  squatted  in  the  streets, 
stupidly  gazing  at  the  town. 

The  chief  city  of  Central  America  has 
no  small  pretensions  to  magnificence.  The 
cathedral  and  half  a  dozen  churches  are 
imposing  and  beautiful.  Several  public 
buildings  are  worthy  of  a  great  State. 
From  the  roof-garden  of  the  house  vacated 
for  Mr.  Knox  could  be  seen  as  fine  a 
panorama  of  surrounding  mountains  as 
one  could  wish  to  view.  But  the  chief 
glory  of  the  city  is  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 
an  Ionic  edifice  of  impressive  size 
and  perfect  proportions,  dedicated  to 
exercises  in  honor  of  learning.  Here,  the 
morning  after  our  arrival,  in  the  midst  of 
a  mammoth  concourse  and  a  great  military 
review,  three  thousand  school  children 
in  white  and  black  performed  evolutions, 
fmally  mounting  the  steps  of  the  temple 
and,  clustering  round  a  mountainous 
floral  altar  under  its  high-lifted  roof,  sang 
their  national  anthem  and  then  ours  — 
ours  in  English.  1'here  were  banquets 
and  a  ball  and  ceremonies  every  hour  of 
three  days,  but  nothing  surpassed  that 
pleasing  spectacle. 

Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  Guatenuda's 
President,  is  much  the  most  interesting 
figure  in  Central  America.  The  fear  and 
dread  of  him  lies  on  all  the  Republics 
like  the  fear  of  a  vengeful  god.  He  has 
maintained  himself  as  dictator  of  the 
northernmost  and  biggest  of  the  nations 
for  fourteen  years  by  the  usual  methods  of 
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a  merciless  tyrant,  and  now  he  aspires 
to  found  and  rule  over  a  United  States 
of  Central  America.  His  subjects  try 
to  kill  him  once  in  a  while,  and  his  ven- 
geance is  terrible.  In  another  article  I 
hope  to  speak  of  Estrada  Cabrera  as  a 
chief  political  factor  in  the  tumultuous 
Central  American  drama;  here  I  will 
recount  some  personal  impressions  of  the 
man: 

He  looks  like  Diaz  of  Mexico,  except 
that  his  expression  is  livelier.  His  figure 
is  sturdy,  his  head  large,  with  a  high 
forehead;  he  has  a  double  chin  and  a 
heavy  iron-gray  moustache.  In  repose 
his  face  is  not  unamiable,  but  all  man- 
ner of  storms,  volcanoes,  and  lightnings 
dwell  in  his  half-shut  eyes.  No  human  face 
that  I  have  ever  seen  compares  with  Es- 
trada Cabrera's  —  unless  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
—  in  capability  of  passionate  play,  of 
swift  intensity.  In  an  instant  it  is  trans- 
formed with  truly  terrible  energy,  the 
eyes  darting  commands  and  hurling 
threats.  His  people  stand  about  him 
watching  for  any  slightest  gesture  of  the 
finger,  any  premonitory  suggestion  of  a 
lifting  eyelid.  Time  and  again  we  saw 
him  control  all  the  details  of  elaborate 
functions  with  scarcely  perceptible  glances 
and  movements  of  the  hand.  People 
came  and  went,  rose  up  and  sat  down, 
were  pleased  or  were  indifferent,  as  he 
indicated;  at  the  least  tardiness  or  failure 
to  understand,  rage  fairly  transfixed  his 
countenance  for  a  dreadful  second. 

Estrada  Cabrera  was  the  only  Central 
American  President  with  whom  I  talked 
who  freely  confessed  his  own  personal 
ambitions.  True,  he  had  many  fine  words 
about  the  welfare  of  the  country,  expa- 
tiated almost  as  convincingly  as  a  Tam- 
many boss  on  the  beauty  and  glory  of  free 
elections,  and  dwelt  lovingly  on  the  need 
of  education.  But  he  was  perfectly  candid 
in  acknowledging  that  things  went  better 
in  his  hands  than  they  would  go  in  those 
of  anybody  else,  and  that  his  was  the  only 
vision,  his  the  sole  competency  to  rule, 
that  either  Guatemala  or  all  Latin- 
America  possessed. 

Noticing  in  his  drawing  room  many 
busts  and  pictures  of  Napoleon,  I  asked 
Estrada    Cabrera   if   their   presence   in- 


dicated his  special  admiration  of  the 
French  Emperor.  The  Guatemalan  Presi- 
dent was  instantly  more  eloquent  even 
than  he  had  been  about  education. 

"Oh!  yes.  My  friends  all  know  my 
intense  admiration  of  Napoleon,  and 
they  send  me  those  pictures  and  statues 
and  busts  because  they  think  nothing 
will  interest  me  more,  or  give  me  more 
pleasure.  I  don't  suppose  they  mean  to 
suggest  that  1  resemble  him,  though  per- 
haps some  things  1  have  done  might  ex- 
cuse that  flattering  suggestion.  His 
career  has  been  my  study  ever  since  my 
mind  first  turned,  and  the  way  first 
opened,  to  political  life. 

"  Do  I  admire  him  especially  as  a  general 
or  a  statesman?  I  suppose  all  the  world 
admits  Napoleon's  superb  genius  as  a 
military  man.  His  campaigns  are  the 
despair  of  all  generals  since.  Yet  I'm 
not  sure  but  it  is  even  more  as  a  states- 
man —  a  constructive  statesman  —  that  I 
revere  him.  No  man  ever  did  for  a  people 
what  Napoleon  did  for  the  French.  He 
owed  little  to  advice.  He  dominated  his 
councillors;  he  did  not  allow  them  to 
dominate  him.  He  was  a  strong  man, 
solitary,  lofty,  bent  on  great  ends  and 
pursuing  them  ruthlessly.  Such  must  be 
the  rulers  of  men.  He  was  a  great  social 
organizer,  a  law-giver,  a  patron  of  educa- 
tion and  the  arts.  Who  has  ever  com- 
bined so  many  statesmanly  virtues?" 

And  so  he  went  on  with  kindling  en- 
thusiasm —  this  Napoleon-like  I  ndian 
who  has  written  his  name  MANUEL 
ESTRADA  CABRERA  on  the  archi- 
traves of  his  opera-house,  his  hospital, 
and  his  Temples  of  Minerva  in  a  dozen 
cities  and  who  plans  the  unification  of 
Central  America  under  the  quetzal  of 
Guatemala,  as  the  Corsican  planned  the 
unification  of  Europe  under  the  eagle  of 
France. 

Though  the  United  States  has  twice 
prevented  Mexico  from  invading  its  next- 
door  southern  neighbor,  that  fact  has  been 
more  than  balanced  in  the  Guatemalan 
mind  by  the  repeated  warning  the  Wash- 
ington Government  has  conveyed  to 
Guatemala  that  she  must  not  attempt  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  ber  southern 
neighbors.    That  warning  NU.  ^xv^cPkV^^^J^w 
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occasion  to  repeat,  in  language  perfectly 
diplomatic  but  none  the  less  unmistakable. 

Splendid  as  had  been  the  reception  given 
the  Secretary  in  Guatemala,  the  thoughts 
that  came  to  some  of  us  as  we  coasted  down 
the  two  hundred  miles  of  rails  to  the 
eastern  seaboard  were  that  we  had  had  a 
glimpse  of  a  tragedy  in  government  —  a 
great  land  of  infinite  possibilities  wrecked 
by  generations  of  tyrannous  misrule.  It 
is  a  land  of  slaves  laboring  miserably  to 
enrich  a  few  families  at  the  capital.  So, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  are  the  other 
Central  American  countries,  but  nowhere 
else  is  the  contrast  quite  so  great  as  be- 
tween the  life  of  the  sophisticated  few  in 
this  beautiful  capital  and  that  of  the 
exploited  million  of  Indians  who  herd  in 
the  huts  of  the  jungle. 

In  the  heart  of  that  wilderness  we  left 
the  train  and  tramped  a  swampy  path  to  a 
scene  of  another  day  and  another  civili- 
zation. Here  in  the  midst  of  the  misery 
of  modern  Guatemala  we  saw  still  stand- 

■ 

JJ^g  megalithic  ruins  of  the  Mayas  — 
great  stone  pillars  and  monuments  carved 
with  bewildering  figures  in  consummate 
art,  rnute  remains  of  a  metropolis  of  pre- 
historic times,  where  life  must  have  been 
incomparably  richer  than  it  has  come  to  be 
in  the  twentieth  Christian  century.  If 
any  one  is  prone  to  cynicism  respecting 
human  progress,  let  him  be  careful  not 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  traveling  among  the 
present-day  capitals  of  Central  America 
and  then  stand  for  an  hour  before  the 
mighty  monoliths  of  Quirigua. 

VhNHZUELA's  GREAT  WELCOME 

Four  days*  steaming  from  Puerto  Barrios 
>»trai^ht  across  the  Caribbean  brings  you 
to  the  happier  land  which  the  first  white 
explorers  called  New  Venice,  because  there 
the  Carib  fishermen  dwelt  in  huts  raised 
on  piles  in  the  sea.  The  owners  of  Vene- 
zuela tf>-day  live  in  the  upland  valleys 
beyr)nd  the  coast  range.  From  La  Guayra 
to  Caracas  in  a  straight  line  may  be  six 
miles;  by  the  wonderful  path  which  the 
train  travels  it  is  forty,  and  when  you  are 
there  vou  are  in  another  world. 

The  story  of  the  welcome  given  Secre- 

tary   Knox   in  Venezula  is  one  which   1 

suppose  will  surprise  Americans  —  as  it 


certainly  surprised  us.  It  is  diflRcult  to 
write  about  it  except  in  superlatives. 

Caracas,  in  its  high  mountain  valley  of 
unexcelled  scenic  splendor,  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  cities.  Our 
visit  was  made  a  three-day  national  ffite. 
The  Government  declared  general  holiday, 
and  the  Archbishop  dispensed  the  people 
—  including  himself  —  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  Lent.  The  programme  for  our 
entertainment  was  so  elaborate  that  the 
Government  had  to  issue  a  fifteen-page 
book  setting  forth  its  details  —  which 
were  planned,  as  they  were  executed,  in 
the  most  perfect  taste,  though  with  an 
embarrassing  gorgeousness.  Attended  by 
troops  of  cuirassiers  and  hussars  —  one 
body  in  shining  breastplates,  horsetailed 
helmets,  and  pennoned  lances,  the  other 
in  braided  and  befrogged  uniforms  of 
white  and  gold,  with  clanking  sabres, 
furred  jackets  swung  across  the  back,  and 
embroidered  pouches  at  the  saddle  —  we 
spent  the  best  part  of  a  week  passing  from 
function  to  function,  in  state  coaches  with 
jingling  harness  and  liveried  lackeys, 
the  humblest  of  us  attended  by  day  and 
night  by  an  Ex-President,  or  the  son  of 
one,  or  at  least  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Few 
European  capitals  would  have  been  able 
to  lay  a  more  sumptuous  banquet  than 
that  we  partook  of  in  Castro's  old  palace 
of  Miraflores,  or  organize  more  brilliant 
balls,  or  carry  out  with  more  correct 
etiquette  the  score  of  ceremonies  attend- 
ing the  Secretary's  welcome  by  the  several 
national  and  civic  official  bodies  and  his 
visits  to  historic  spots. 

No  city  in  North  America  is  so  rich  in 
spots  of  patriotic  interest:  the  banner  of 
Pizarro  hung  over  Mr.  Knox's  head  as 
he  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  the 
Municipal  Palace,  and  a  hundrad  relics 
of  Bolivar  (among  them  the  miniature  of 
Washington  and  the  lock  of  his  hair  which 
the  Liberator  wore  as  his  chief  decoration) 
reposed  in  the  Museum  a  few  steps  away, 
to  which  we  proceeded;  while  in  the 
Pantheon  lay  the  bones  of  a  score  of 
patriots,  and  the  wall  and  ceilings  of  the 
Legislative  Palace  were  covered  with 
paintings  of  the  great  scenes  of  the  War 
for  Independence  —  made  strikin^y  like 
our  own  bv  the  costumes  of  its  actors. 
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Everywhere  —  in  his  chief  formal 
speeches,  in  his  brief  responses  and  his 
impromptu  words  as  he  laid  wreaths  on 
statues  of  Bolivar  and  Washington  — 
Mr.  Knox  was  extremely  felicitous,  And 
here  for  the  first  time,  the  people  cheered 
him  and  cheered  his  companions  as  they 
dmve  through  the  streets,  tisewhere  the 
official  welcome  had  been  all  that  could 
be  desired;  here  alone  the  people  were 
glad  to  see  us. 

Between  more  formal  functions,  when 
they  were  not  more  than  a  score  or  so  dur- 
ing the  day,  we  visited,  in  state,  the 
Military  Academy,  the  Zoological  Garden, 
made  processional  drives  out  into  the  three 


branches  of  the  valley,  lunched  and  to< 
tea  and  danced,  with  Ministers,  and  at 
our  own  Legation  —  in  all  our  journey 
we  saw  nine  American  .Ministers;  two  of 
them  were  a  credit  to  their  country; 
Northcott  was  one  of  the  two. 

Then  they  had  a  race-meeting  for  us; 
at  which  the  President's  horse  failed  to 
win:  and  there  was  a  bull-fight,  at  which 
those  who  attended  it  saw  an  aged  mata- 
dor, a  moment  after  he  had  thrown  his 
hat  into  the  box  occupied  by  the  Americans 
and  pledged  his  sword  to  the  honor  of  the 
"distinguished  visitors,"  tossed  by  the 
bull  and  carried  bleeding  from    the   ring. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  cock-fight  at  the 
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President's  own  pit.  For  on  the  way  down 
from  the  capital  to  Puerto  Cabello,  Presi- 
dent Gomez  went  with  us  to  his  own  town 
of  Maracay,  where,  in  his  great  house,  he 
served  us  a  whole  ox,  had  his  rough-riders 
parade  before  us,  and  matched  four  of 
his  gamiest  chickens.  These  be  queer 
lands  in  South  America.  A  dissolute 
North  American  Congressman  has  been 
known,  in  moments  of  relaxation  at  home, 
to  sneak  off  of  a  Sunday  morning  with  the 
boys,  and  watch  an  encounter  of  fowls 
behind  the  barn  —  but  it  is  not  with  us 
customary  for  the  President  to  take  his 
guests  to  a  cock-fight  in  his  private  theatre. 


nature  to  mark  the  visit.  The  to\ 
with  its  venerable  churches,  still  pompoi 
in  their  ruin,  its  cathedral  enshrining  the' 
bones  of  Columbus  (which  were  brought 
out  and  placed  on  a  table  before  us), 
with  its  massive  walls  and  castles  of  the 
Conquistadores  crumbling  around  the 
miserable  huts  of  the  living  population, 
is  always  one  of  the  saddest  spots  in  the 
New  World.  It  has  improved  con- 
siderably in  the  last  ten  years,  however, 
chief  of  the  improvements  being  a  road 
stretching  nowhere  in  particular  out  into 
the  jungle.  The  American  Minister's 
house  is  on  this  road,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
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Of  the  sublimities  of  that  ride  down  the 
mountains:  of  the  pleasures  of  the  sail 
across  Lake  Valencia,  a  perfect  Como; 
of  the  salute  from  the  ancient  fort  whose 
guns  had  not  spoken  for  a  hundred  years; 
of  the  wonderful  throng  at  Valencia;  even 
of  the  gigantic  electric  good-bye  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Cabello  that  followed  us 
far  out  to  sea.  there  is  no  space  to  speak. 

Nor  can  but  little  be  said  here  of  the 
remaining  days  of  the  journey.  In  Vene- 
zuela we  had  touched  the  high  point.  In 
the  ancient  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  to 
which  the  Secretary  now  proceeded,  be- 
yond the  ball  with  which  the  Government 
honored  him  there  was  little  of  a  public 


American  Minister's  house  is  a  fresh  stah 
made  by  the  blood  of  the  late  President 
Ramon  Caceres.  who  was  shot  on  the  n 
and  dragged  himself  here  to  die. 

Of  the  political  conditions  of  Santo 
Domingo  and  the  result  of  the  arrangement 
under  which  the  United  Slates  collects 
the  revenue  and  protects  the  custom- 
houses, another  article,  next  month,  will 
speak.  After  five  years  of  tranquility,  we 
found  the  country  restless,  a  rebellion 
organizing,  the  prisons  full  of  victims, 
mutiny  in  the  army  headquarters,  and  a 
lusty  young  general  ruling  through 
puppet,  his  uncle. 

To   St.   Thomas   the    tfashinglon 
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ceeded  next;  not,  as  American  news- 
papers asserted,  because  the  United  States 
Government  is  preparing  to  buy  that 
Danish  culony  to  keep  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  but  because 
it  was  necessan  to  pass  a  couple  of  days 
Sfimewhere  before  entering  a  harbor  of 
Porto  Rico,  which  maintains  a  six-days' 
quarantine  against  Venezuela.  In  the 
pretty  harbor  of  Charlotte  Amatie  we 
met  the  German  cruiser  Brfmen,  and  a 
hundred  of  her  men  boarded  us  —  with 
no  more  hostile  intent  than  to  attend  the 
moving  picture  show  given  that  night  on 
the  quarterdeck. 

Where  did  the  good  citizens  of — no! 
I  beheve  Ihey  are  not  citizens.  cerlain!\ 
not  of  the  United  Slates  —  where  did  the 
gixjd  people  of  Porto  Rico  get  the  thou- 
sands of  big  American  flags  that  draped 
their  fine  old  city  in  the  Secretary's  honor? 
Being  a  part  of  our  own  nation,  there  could 
be  no  formal  exchanges  of  fine  speeches 
and  official  drinking  of  healths,  but  they 
decorated  gloriously.  And  the  Governor 
made  it  pleasant  for  everybody,  and  the 
Soldiers  paraded,  and  there  was  a  little 
dinner  and  a  big  reception  in  the  Palace. 

Porto  Kico  is  thinking  more  about  the 
possibility  of  having  the  bonus  on  its 
sugar  removed  by  a  Democratic  (Congress 
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than  about  anything  else  —  citizenship 
is  a  matter  of  sentiment;  the  sugar  bonus 
is  a  matter  of  a  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year — and  what  Porto  Kicans  wanted 
to  do  with  the  Secretary  was  to  get  him 
into  a  corner  and  lecture  him  on  the  sugar 
industry  and  the  "great  wrong"  that  ihey 
feared  was  about  to  be  done  them.  But 
Mr.  Knox,  whose  business  is  to  deal  with 
foreign  problems,  not  to  pronounce  on 
internal  questions,  fled.  Discreel  friends 
whirled  him  out  to  the  Governor's  country- 
house,  thirty  miles  away  in  the  hills,  and 
the  orators  that  poured  forth  their  agonized 
souls  at  the  banquet -board,  around  which 
sat  the  wealth  and  conservatism  of  the 
island,  had  to  content  themselves  with 
addressing  the  newspaper  men  —  and 
listen  to  the  responding  eloquence  erf 
free-trade  Democrat' 

No  one  steaming,  as  we  now  steamed  for 
two  days,  past  the  magnificent  coasts  of 
Hayti.  could  possibly  get  the  consent  of 
his  mind  to  believe  that  this  was  the  land 
about  which  he  had  heard  such  dreadful 
stories — so  free  are  those  romping  and 
jubilant  slopes,  so  uplifting  those  calm 
summits.  Passing  between  the  old  buc- 
caneer i^land  of  Tortuga  and  the  mainland 
—  the  biggest  ship  that  ever  made  that 
passage  —  we  were  so  near  the  shore  that 
our  glasses  made  out  the  people,  and  loU. 
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us  that  the  apparent  wilderness  swarmed 
with  human  beings. 

Two  things  new  they  have  in  Port 
au  Prince:  a  cathedral  on  the  hill  and  a 
pier  in  the  harbor.  It  was  not  till  the 
next  day  that  I  discovered  the  cathedra) 
to  be  an  empty  shell  of  concrete,  destined 
probably  never  to  be  completed,  but  the 
pier  remains  an  amazeinent  to  those  who 
know  Hayti.  Landing  on  it,  and  crossing 
to  an  enclosure  which  had  been  cleaned  of 
debris  and  swept  as  no  square  rod  of 
Haytian  soil  ever  was  swept  before,  the 
Secretary's  party  was  saved  for  a  few 
minutes  from   learning  that   the  capital 


spectable  house  on  the  hitl  of  Turgeau, 
far  above  the  city;  entertained  at  tea  by 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Aifairs  (M.  Leger, 
well-known  at  Washington,  where  for 
fifteen  years  he  represented  his  country 
in  a  manner  far  superior  to  its  deserts); 
and  given  a  banquet  by  President  Le 
Conte  in  the  National  Palace.  To  the 
tea  came  the  diplomatic  corps  and  all 
official  society  —  a  strange  gathering; 
elsewhere  in  Caribbean  countries,  one  sees 
colored  people;  here  one  sees  nothing  but 
Negroes;  a  colored  person  seldom,  a 
white  man  almost  never. 
The  State  dinner  was  an  occasion  none 


of  the  Haytian  Republic  is  the  filthiest, 
the  most  dilapidated,  the  most  horrible 
town  in  the  world  —  except  all  the  other 
Haytian  towns.  Once  out  of  that  cleared 
spot,  the  truth  thrust  itself  upon  them  in 
the  form  of  streets  knee-deep  in  slime, 
unutterable  refuse,  appalling  odors,  tumb- 
ling huts,  and  mobs  of  half-naked  Negroes. 
In  other  days,  the  author  of  this  article 
has  tried  to  describe  Hayti;  but.  having 
exhausted  the  v«cabular>-  <)f  degra- 
dation, without  achieving  a  worthy  picture 
of  the  heart-breaking  scene,  he  abstains 
now  from  another  attempt. 

Mr.    Kniix  and  his  party  were  saved 
much.     Ihey  were  conducted   to  a  re- 


of  the  Americans  present  will  ever  forget. 
And  >'et  probably  none  of  us  could  tell 
why  it  so  wierdly  impressed  lis.  The 
palace  is  of  wood,  and  stands  within  an 
extensive  area  defended  by  a  tall  iron 
fence  (which  is  more  properly  a  palisade) 
and  concealed  rifle-pits,  with  machine 
guns  commanding  the  gates.  Within,  it 
has  some  pretensions  to  splendor  of  a 
heav>-,  faded  kind,  dark  red  walls,  and 
plush  furniture  being  much  in  favor.  The 
dinner  was  better  than  might  have  been 
expected,  but  conversation  languished. 
En  an  ante-room  a  scarlet-garbed  band  of 
eighty  pieces  played.  The  speeches  were 
over  and  the  musicians  had  been  silent 
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for  a  long  time  when  a  drum  began  lo 
throb.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  thrill  ran 
round  the  table.  The  drum  continued, 
the  band  si  ruck  in,  and  there  followed  such 
a  performance  as  none  of  the  foreigners 
had  ever  heard  before.  I  suppose  one 
should  describe  it  as  a  drum  obligato  to  a 
syncopated  band  accompaniment,  but 
that  gives  little  notion  of  the  thing.  The 
music  was  a  sort  of  wild,  exaggerated 
"rag-time"  with  a  must    peculiar  rhvthm 


indeed,  singularly  exciting,  and  the  palpi^ 
tations  of  the  drum  sounded  out  above  ^ 
the  din  of  the  eighty  instruments, 

"This  is  our  native   music,"   said  i 
President. 

"We  dared  not  let  them  start  that  1 
dinner  was  over."  whispered  his  son-irf 
law.  beside  me,  "they  can't  be  stopped.** 

Under  his  guidance  I  stepped  into  the 
room  where  the  hand  was  playing.  There 
was  little  light  in  the  roum,  but  it  was  full 
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of  the  terrible  pulsations  of  that  drum; 
in  the  centre,  the  leader  was  bending  over 
his  unholy  bamboula,  beating,  beating, 
with  intense  occupation  and  ferocious 
energ}',  and  near  a  hundred  dusky  red 
figures,  swayed,  hypnotized,  as  they 
gave  the  tom-tom  its  terrific  chorus. 
Returning  to  the  banquet-room,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  statesmen  and  their  ladies 
were  under  a  spell  scarcely  less  potent 
than  that  which  held  the  band. 

Cincinnatus  Le  Ginte  is  an  old,  experi- 
enced polittctan,  who  has  returned  from 
exile  to  become  a  "reform"  President,  He 
listened  gravely   to  the  Secretar>',  and. 


confessed,  was  in  very  great  contrast  to 
that  accorded  the  American  envoy  every- 
where else.  The  American  Minister,  the 
Mayor  and  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  a  sub- 
official  of  the  Cuban  State  Department 
came  aboard,  but  not  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  When  we  landed  at  the  Cabal- 
leria  wharf,  there  was  no  band,  no  soldiery, 
not  even  police,  not  a  committee  or  a 
single  member  of  a  committee  —  not  a 
soul.  We  scrambled  into  automobiles, 
while  curious  longshoremen  idlers  and  a 
few  photographers  looked  on.  Then  we 
went  to  the  hotel  which  had  been  set 
aside  for  us,  through  a  couple  of  miles  of 


Iioth  in  formal  spi-ech  and  in  conversation, 
priivi'd  that  ho  could  talk  as  magnificently 
of  imorruptiMi-  patriotism  and  of  sacrifice 
fcir  iIh'  nation's  g<KKl,  in  excellent  French, 
:is  whiior  I'ri-sidcnts  whom  we  had  seen 
tiuikl  in  thi'ir  graceful  Spanish.  We  shall 
Mv.  If  1  had  not  swn  what  1  have  seen 
in  other  vc;irs  in  tlio  interior  of  this  darkest 
of  iropiial  lands.  I  should  have  guessed  it 
fiiini  Ihc  p]a\ing  of  llic  I'n-sident's  band. 

(luaiitaiianio  lia\',  Santiago  dc  Cuba, 
Willi  M  Canev  and  San  Juan  Hill,  and  a 
motor  ride  across  Jamaica,  were  incidents 
that  have  had  no  relation  to  the  serious 
puTiHiM-  c.f  Mr,  Knox's  Mission.  One 
capital  niiiie  we  visilitl  ■     1  lavana. 

fh-rr  ihi'  iivept ion.  it  must  at  once  be 


streets,  including  the  Prado,  and  not  a 
single  American  flag  was  to  be  seen. 

This  was  the  reception  which  the  land 
that  the  United  States  had  freed  from 
Spanish  subjection,  at  the  cost  of  much 
treasure  and  not  a  few  lives,  the  land 
that  the  United  States  had  unsdlishly 
refused  to  add  to  her  own  domain,  the  land 
whose  chief  city  she  had  redeemed  from 
pestilence  —  this  was  the  reception  which 
Cuba  gave  the  highest  diplomatic  official 
of  the  United  States,  visiting  her  with  a 
suite,  on  friendly  mission,  conveyed,  for 
greater  honor,  on  a  naval  cruiser. 

l^ter  in  the  day.  the  American  Club 
hung  out  a  flag,  and  the  American  Lega- 
tion  another.    The  day   following,   still 
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another,  of  microscopic  size,  was  dis- 
cerned at  ihc  cornice  of  the  hotel  over  a 
side  street.     That  was  all. 

The  American  colony  would  have  done 
much,  but  had  deferred  to  the  propriety 
of  leaving  our  entertainment  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Cuban  Government. 

The  Government  tendered  a  dinner,  of 
indifferent  virtue,  at  which  the  Cuban 
Secretary  of  State  successfully  delivered 
himself  of  an  hour's  effusion,  the  only 
thoughts  that  emerged  from  Seftor  San- 
guily's  astonishing  rhetoric  being  an 
encomium  nn  the  gtKxiness  and  patriotism 
and  wisdom  of  the  Cuban  people  and  a 


the  right  of  wit-govemmcnt  unless  they  work 
faithfully  togclhcr  wilh  singleness  of  aim. 
Mistrust,  ji'alousy.  selfishness,  aloofness,  and 
apathy,  will  rob  a  people  of  Iheir  birthright. 

The  following  night  there  was  a  ball, 
made  lovely  by  brilliant  illumination. 
The  final  day  there  was  a  rather  disorderly 
"  reception  "  at  a  park,  from  which,  crushed 
and  belrodden,  we  escaped  to  the  ship. 

The  larger  political  effects  of  Secretary 
Knox's  tour  of  the  Central  American  and 
Caribbean  republics  will  be  discussed  in 
another  article.  Here  ends  the  mere 
narrative  of  the  journey's  events.     When 


malicious  reference  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
behavior  toward  Panama.  Secretary 
Knox's  speech  contained  a  few  sentences 
which  struck,  as  they  were  intended  to 
strike,  the  sober  attention  of  the  company 
and  of  the  country: 

The  crisis  in  the  life  of  any  nation  that  has 
thrown  otT  the  yoke  of  tyranny  is  the  period 
of   rvhabilitaliiin.     When   the  cohesive   bunds 

ii  common  peril  are  relaxed  by  the  removal 
o(  ihc  danger  and  libiTiy  suvtccds  upprvssion, 

ii-lfish    Iraierniiy   must    be   substituted    fur 

r  unity  which  a  common  danf^er  furnished 
during  the  struggle  for  national  rights.  A 
peopk-  liberated  iftim  oppressive  tyranny  is 
no  better  ofT  if  unrestrained  selfishness,  which 
almost  inc'viiably  leads  tu  anarchv,  i«  the  result. 
A  people  so  situated  can  not  profitably  exercise 


the  Secretary  landed  again  on  the  soil 
of  his  own  country,  he  had  traveled  more 
than  10,000  miles,  and  visited  officially 
ten  foreign  nations,  besides  unofficially 
seeing  three  dependent  islands.  Not  a 
serious  accident  had  marred  the  trip. 
Not  a  misspoken  word  nor  an  embarrassing 
incident  had  detracted  from  the  friendly 
impressions  it  had  been  the  purpose  to 
achieve-  Nothing  had  been  more  im- 
p()rtant  toward  the  happy  result  than  the 
engaging  pers«>nality  and  extraordinary 
tact  of  Mrs.  Knox,  who.  with  never-failing 
good-humor  and  never-wearying  thought- 
fulness,  indefatigable  amid  the  labors 
and  actual  hardships  that  overwhelmed 
almost   all   her  companions,   was   every- 
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where  the  special  pride  of  the  party  and 
the  admiration  of  all  who  met  her.  Except 
at  the  last  capital  visited,  and  in  less  de- 
gree at  Santo  Domingo,  the  respective 
governments  had  not  only  given  the 
Mission  a  warm  welcome;  they  had  gone 
to  extraordinary  lengths  to  impress  us 
with  the  cordiality  of  their  respect.  True, 
there  had  been  little  of  popular  ovation, 
but  equally  true,  in  every  instance,  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  had  been  per- 
ceptibly  warmed    by    the     attitude   and 
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words  of  the  Secretary.  We  have  learned 
how  very  necessary  and  timely  was  some 
such  step  as  the  State  Department  had 
taken  to  improve  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  peoples  to  the 
South,  and  we  had  evidence  that  great 
improvement  had  now  been  effected. 

On  the  last  Sunday  of  the  cruise.  Captain 
Hughes  of  the  iVasbingbm  assembled 
his  officers  and  men  at  general  quarters, 
and  the  Secretary  addressed  them  in  terms 
of  thanks  for  the  part  in  which  they  had 
been  instrumental  toward  the  progress 
of  the  Mission.  He  was  followed  by  a 
non-official  member  of  the  party  who  in 
his  address  said  with  truth: 

Thf  Secretary  has  some  virtues  and  a  number 
of  rcdecmini;  vici-s,  but  he  has  only  one  grave 
fault:  he  is  too  modest.  He  was  too  modcM 
this  morning  to  tell  you  of  the  tremendous 
importance  of  this  journey  and  of  the  success, 
the  triumphant  sui-vess,  with  which  it  has  been 
accomplished.  But  thire  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  say  that  no  man  can  tell  how  far 
reaching  may  be  the  results  of  this  voya^; 
no  man  may  put  a  limit  to  the  beneficent 
results  that  are  certain  to  flow  from  the  procnce 
in  the  harbors  of  these  troubled  countries  f»f 
the  IViisbinflon  and  the  Maryland,  cofalwal 
enfi;Incs  of  war  consecrated  to  a  mission  of 
peace  and  giving  support  to  the  words  of 
broad  statesmanship,  the  noble  sentiments  of 
brotherly  good  will,  uttered  by  the  Secretary 
in  (heir  capitals.  This  has  been  indeed  a 
memorable  journey. 
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WHEN  Sir  Henry  Vane 
had  ascended  the 
scaffold  which  his 
sacrifice  made  historic, 
he  said:  "The  people 
of  England  have  long  been  asleep. 
When  they  awake  they  will  be  hungry." 

When  present-day  En^nd  awoke  from 
its  generations  of  social  lethargy  it  was 
to  a  greater  hunger  than  politically  starved 
roundheads  or  cavaliers  ever  suffered. 

It  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  speak  of 
"hungry  England."  London,  I  am  told 
by  competent  authority,  is  the  richest 
city  in  the  world.  But  this  capital  of 
wealth  has  always  a  host  of  200,000  people 
who  do  not  know  where  the  next  meal  is 
coming  from.  One  third  of  its  vast 
population  are  daily  underfed;  2,000,000 
human  beings  who  never  have  enough 
really  to  satisfy  their  hunger!  Hardly 
one  fifth  of  the  population  of  this  mam- 
moth, amorphous,  municipal  monstrosity 
are  really  above  the  hunger  danger.    The 


visitor  is  sickened  at  the  sight  of  loath- 
some beggars  on  every  street;  and  troops 
of  hungry,  filthy,  bony  children  every- 
where boldly  ask  you  for  your  pennies. 

I  went  into  Kensington  Garden  one  day 
last  summer  with  some  dry  bread  to  feed 
the  birds.  A  poor  little  chap,  with  dirly 
rags  wrapped  around  him  for  clothes, 
scattered  the  twittering  sparrows  and 
pounced  on  the  larger  crumbs  where  they 
had  fallen  among  the  blades  of  grass. 

Rowntree  says  that  30  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  the  kingdom  are  below  the  bread 
level  —  too  poorly  paid  to  eat.  One  in 
every  forty-four  in  the  kingdom  is  a 
pauper.  One  in  eleven  in  Ireland  depends 
upon  the  State  for  bread.  The  towns 
are  flowing  over  with  the  indigent  popula- 
tions that  have  exchanged  the  misery  of 
the  country  for  the  miseries  of  the  city. 

The  first  bill  that  the  Labor  Party  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  pn> 
vided  for  the  feeding  of  school  children 
that  come  from  the  homes  of  the  poor. 
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"The  business  in  life  of  my  colleagues 
and  myself  is  to  impress  upon  this  House 
the  importance  of  the  poverty  problem," 
said  the  spokesman  of  the  new  party  in  a 
memorable  debate. 

England  had  awakened  hungry. 

These  laboring  men,  sitting  in  this 
ancient  Parliament  of  country  gentlemen, 
were  the  evidence  of  the  awakening.  It 
took  the  shock  of  the  Boer  War  to 
arouse  these  stolid  islanders  to  their  real 
condition. 


All  previous  attempts  to  awaken  the 
complaisant  self-sufficiency  of  the  English- 
man to  the  poverty  problem  had  failed. 
For  more  than  a  generation  all  socializa- 
tion seems  to  have  vanished.  The  elabor* 
ate  schemes  of  Owen;  the  altruistic  pn^- 
ganda  of  the  gentle  Kingsley  and  of 
Maurice;  the  artistic  revolt  against  the 
ugliness  of  commercialism  led  by  Ruskin, 
who  even  broke  stones  in  the  streets  to 
prove  his  sincerity;  all  these  movements 
seem  suddenly  to  have  disappeared,  like 
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a  glacial  current  dropping  without  warning 
into  the  depths  of  the  icy  caves. 

The  England  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion had  returned  into  her  own.  Indus- 
trialism, commercialism,  a  glittering 
pseudo-humanitarian  internationalism. 
all  these  found  their  expression  in  the 
alternating  victories  of  the  astute  Disraeli 
and  the  grandiloquent  Gladstone.  The 
misery  of  her  masses,  the  wretchedness 
of  her  festering  cities,  were  forgotten. 
Or,  if  a  feeble  protest  was  made,  it  was 
piously  thrust  aside,  and  the  protestor 


and  Robert  Morris,  the  artist-philosopher, 
stubborn  and  revolutionary,  took  the  more 
radical  members— some  of  them  foreign 
refugees  and  anarchists  —  into  his  own 
"  Socialist  League."  Hyndman  then 
called  his  followers  the  "StKial  Demo- 
cratic Federation,"  popularly  known  as 
the  S.  D.  F.  The  "League"  has  long 
since  vanished,  and  the  S.  D.  F.  leads  a 
precarious  existence,  the  only  trace  of 
militant  Marxianism  in  England. 

About  this  time  began  one  of  the  most 
interesting  Socialist  groups  in  the  world. 


Landlordism  —  TENANTS  of  uNt  uf  the  twelve  men  who  own  london 


was  proudly  pointed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  the  revision  of  the  poor  laws,  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  the  factory  acts. 

This  was  the  social  lethargy  of  England 
when  a  war  with  a  courageous  little  band 
of  Dutchmen  in  South  Africa  shook  the 
world  Empire  to  its  foundations. 

In  the  meantime.several Socialist  organ- 
izations began,  in  a  feeble  way,  to  raise 
their  voice  of  protest. 

In  18H1.  H.  M.  Hyndman,  a  personal 
friend  of  Marx,  organized  a  little  group  of 
Socialists  into  "The  Democratic  Federa- 
tion."   Two  years  later  a  split  occurred. 


Two  Americans  gave  the  impulse  that 
started  it:  Henry  George,  with  his  single 
tax:  and  Thomas  Davidson,  of  New  York, 
a  gentle  dreamer,  who  went  to  London  to 
lecture  on  "The  Perfect  Society  of  To- 
morrow." A  number  of  young  men  who 
had  read  Henry  George's  books  were 
ready  to  listen  to  Davidson.  And  so, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  Fabian  Society 
began.  The  youthful  members  did  not 
know  what  they  wanted,  and  of  course 
did  not  know  how  to  go  about  getting  it. 
"Ilie  World  was  all  in  a  muddle,  and  should 
be  straightened  out.     But  where  to  begjn. 
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and  when  and  how?  They  happened 
upon  old  Fabius  Cunctator,  who,  however, 
knew  what  he  wanted  and  how  to  get  it. 
He  wanted  to  keep  Hannibal  out  of 
Rome,  and  he  accomplished  it  by  waiting, 
waiting  for  the  right  moment.  So  these 
youngsters  hit  upon  an  inspiration.  They 
wrote  for  their  motto:  "For  the  right 
moment  you  must  wait,  as  Fabius  did, 
when  warring  against  Hannibal,  though 
many  censured  his  delays.  But  when  the 
time  comes  you  must  strike  hard,  as 
Fabius  did,  or  your  waiting  will  be  in  vain 
and  fruitless," 


the  earth.  Meanwhile  they  published 
pamphlets  and  the  little  world  of  obscure 
literary  London  knew  of  their  existence. 

Then  a  big  thing  happened  to  them. 
An  obscure,  poverty-burdened  musical 
critic,  in  ungainly  dress  and  with  a  fiendish 
relish  for  vicious  adjectives,  joined  them. 
From  the  day  that  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
cynic  and  unrelenting  hater  of  Americans, 
has  revised  those  of  their  "tracts"  that  he 
has  not  written  himself,  literary  per- 
meation has  been  easy.  It  requires  a 
deft  hand  to  sever  Fabianism  from 
Shavianism.    He  is  the  prophet  of  the 
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They  siMin  found  out  that  while  they 
were  waiting  they  had  tr»  prepare  for  the 
"blow"  that  was  to  transform  mankind. 
They  began  to  investigate.  They  studied 
Marx  and  threw  his  theory  of  surplus 
value  over  hoard.  They  discovered  that 
blatant  pnipngandism  is  distasteful  to 
the  British  public.  They  discovered  that 
the  way  to  make  Socialism  win  was  quietly 
to  get  the  rulers,  the  leaders,  the  writers, 
the  makers  of  public  opinion,  saturated 
with  Socialism.  So  this  little  handful  of 
young   men    ^et    about    to    "permeate" 


group,  and  sits  on  the  platform  of  its 
meetings  with  an  air  of  ownership  that 
harmonizes  with  the  bourgeois  audiences 
that  gather  to  gaze  at  his  Mephistophdean 
countenance. 

If  Shaw  had  remained  alone,  the  Fabians 
would  be  merely  interesting;  but  he  was 
joined  by  a  second  genius,  and  the  Fabians 
became  powerful.  Sidney  Webb  was  a 
clerk  in  the  Colonial  Office,  when  he  be- 
came a  convert  to  this  new  kind  of  Social- 
ism. His  practical  brain  knows  no  trace 
of   sentiment.    "What   are  the  facts?" 
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t  is  written  across  his  brow.  He  at  once 
I  got  down  to  business  and  wrote  "Tract 
'  No.  5,  Facts  for  Socialists  from  Political 
Economists  and  Statisticians."  It  has 
gone  through  eleven  editions,  and  no  let -up. 
Webb  has  a  genius  for  facts  and  for  poli- 
tics. His  days  as  an  obscure  clerk  were 
over  long  ago.  He  is  now  known  the 
World  over  for  his  sociological  work.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  a  railroad 
magnate,  who  devotes  herself  loyally 
Id  the  cause  of  Socialism.  "G,  B.  S." 
also  married   into  plenty  —  these  ardent 


few  of  them:  Richard  Whitney,  novelist; 
Miss  Nesbit.  poetess;  Ernest  Radford, poet; 
Granville  Barker,  actor-manager;  Her- 
bert Trench,  producer  of  "The  Blue  Bird"; 
Edward  Thompson,  playwright.  Num- 
erous politicians  are  members,  including 
Percy  Alden,  sociologist;  Chiozza  Money, 
statistician;  G.  Lansbury,  prominent 
social  worker;  Sir  Sydney  Oliver.  Governor 
of  Jamaica;  John  Burns,  member  of  the, 
cabinet.  Also  multitudes  of  schola: 
clergy  —  among  them  Rev.  Slopford' 
Brooke,  well  known  man  uf   letters;  Rev. 


It 


I  Socialists  have  such  a  practical  and  com- 
forting  way  of  attacking  property. 

Webb  at  once  began  to  push  the  Fabians 
[  into  politics,  local  and  national,  to  per- 
I  meate  the  politician.  And  he  has  suc- 
f  ceeded.  I  asked  a  high  civil  service  official, 
I  "What  is  Webb  doing  now?"  "Holding 
la  night  school  for  cabinet  members,"  was 
[.the  prompt  reply. 

There  are  same  other  members  in  the 

iFabians,     If  you  see  a  name  well  adver- 

Itised  in  English  letters,  or  dramatics,  or 

I  journalism,  >ou  may  make  a  safe  guess  and 

place  it  in  the  Fabian  roll.    Here  are  a 


Percy    Dearmer,   leader  of  the    Church 
Socialists:  Rev.   Stewart   Headlam,  who 
was  brave  enough  to  bail  Oscar  Wilde  oi 
of  prison:  and  Rev,  R.  J.  Campbell,  m( 
wonderful  of  preachers. 

These  are  enough  names  to  prove  that 
the  Fabians  knew  their  business  as  per- 
meaiers.  Many  more,  as  well  known, 
might  be  added.  And  the  list  of  "ex- 
members"  is  significant.  Fabians  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the  civil  service, 
the  London  County  Oiuncil.  and  other 
local  governing  bodies,  on  Royal  Com- 
missions, in  the  House  of  Com(Wiv\*>,  asA. 
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even  in  the  Cabinet;  and  their  clerical 
and  literary  "talent"  are  potent  pro- 
mulgators of  the  Fabian  faith. 

These  intellectuals  have  made  Social- 
ism "respectable."  It  has  spread  to  the 
universities,  where  many  well  known 
scholars  are  Socialists.     Unlike  the  Ger- 


man "Socialists  of  the  chair,"  theirs  is 
not  an  inert  theory,  a  plaster  of  pans  cast 
of  a  hypothetical  Society,  but  a  vital  thing. 
And  England  is  the  only  country  in 
Europe  where  Socialism  has  found  lodg- 
ment in  the  church.  There  are  two 
societies  in  the  Established  Church  whose 
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[purpose  it  is  to  spread  Socialism,  and  to 
I  combat  the  old  notion  that  Socialism, 
f  somehow,  is  atheism. 

Bishop  Gore,  a  leader  in  social  reform, 
I  but   nut  a  Socialist,  in  his  letter  to  the 
I  clergy  and  laity  of  Birmingham,  published 
I  just  before    his  transference    to  Oxford, 
I  last  summer,  said:  "There  is  a  profound 
I  sense  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  among 
workers,  recently.     I   cannot  but  believe 
'  that  this  profound  discontent  is  justified, 
I  though  some  particular  exhibitions  of  it 
I  are  not.     As  Christians  we  are  not  justi- 
fied in  tolerating  the  conditions  of  life  and 
I  labor  under  which  the  vast  mass  of  our 
[  population  is  living.     W'emay  not  say  that 
I  these  conditions  are  not  remediable." 
Socialism  is  not  a  shivering  waif  in  this 
Island  of  Unrest.     It  is  clothed  in  the 
[  gown  of  the  scholar,   crowned  with   the 
[  laurel  of  the  poet,  and  sceptred  with  the 
I  staff  of  the  bishop. 

While  the  Fabians  were  inviting  the 
I  contempt  of  the  S.  D.  F..  who  called  them 
1  "bourgeois  academicians,"  the  labor 
I  unions  were  beginning  to  discuss  the 
I  advisability  of  political  action.  The  new 
I  unionism  in  England  dales  from  the  great 
I  dockers'  strike  in  1889,  when  all  the  river 
I  men  along  the  wharves  of  the  Thames 
I  struck  and,  by  stopping  all  commerce. 
I  forced  public  attention  upon  their  misery, 
[  Their  wages  were  the  lowest  paid  any 
[human  beings  in  the  kingdom,  and  not 
I  enough  to  keep  their  families  in  crusts  and 
I  rags.  The  strike  was  spectacular.  Public 
Isentiment  was  with  the  men.  John  Burns 
I  raised  §240,000  by  public  subscription 
f to  help  them  fight  it  out.  Cardinal 
1  Manning  and  Sidney  Buxton,  now  Presi- 
I  dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  were  named 
I  arbitrators.  The  men  won.  This  roused 
|i|abor  in  every  section  of  the  kingdom. 

1892  the  Independent  Labor  Party 

I  (popularly     called     the     I.  L.  P.)     was 

■.organized  by  the  Socialist  members  of  the 

tUlxir  unions,   and   39   labor  candidates 

^Were  nominated  for  Parliament,  receiving 

'j,ooo   votes.    Only    5    were   elected;  5 

Jthcrs  received  less  than  loo  votes  each. 

1895  they  elected  only  one  member. 

The  unions  were  not  enthusiastic  about 

(Socialism.     Keir    Hardie    urged    political 

Siction.    John  Bums  opposed  il. 


The  TafT  Vale  decision  finally  drove 
them  headlong  into  politics.  In  this  case 
the  court  decided  that  picketing  during 
a  strike  is  unlawful,  even  if  no  boycott 
or  act  of  violence  or  destruction  of  property 
resulted  from  it.  This  virtually  made 
strikes  impossible,  disarmed  the  union: 
and  drove  them  to  self-defense.  In  Febi 
ary.  1900,  representatives  from  the  unions, 
from  the  I,  L.  P.,  from  the  S.  D.  F 
from  the  Fabians,  met  to  formulate 
programme  of  the  new  party,  called  "  Tl 
Labor   Parl\."     The>    wrote   a   platform 
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broad  enough  for  all  Socialists  and  non- 
Socialist     union     men.     They    provided 
rigorous  party  discipline  and  a  compact 
organization.    A  fund  is  maintained  by  the 
party  to  pay  its  members  of  Parliament^ 
Siooo  a  year  and  all  eleaion    expenses.^ 
]n  England  the  State  does  not  bear  thi 
expenses  of  election.     They  fall   on    the* 
candidates.     This  is  one  way  of  keeping 
poor   men    out    of    Parliament.     During 
the  last  session,  a  bill  was  passed  paying  _ 
members  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year,    Th» 
will  ease  the  treasury  of  the  Labor  Patf^J 
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revolution,  but  by  practical  parlian 
procedure.  We  are  democratic  i; 
and  opposed  to  all  prerogative  in  , 
ment,  whether  of  birth  or  of  proper 

The  party  began  with  a  mem 
of  75,000  in  I  goo.  To-day 
1,500,000.  From  the  first  it  had 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Coi 
But  its  great  chance  came  with  tl 
War. 

Here  the  historian  of  the  newer  E 
will  drive  his  first  stake.     Emil  B 


The  present  leader  of  the  party  is  J, 
Ramsey  MacHonald,  a  man  of  unusually 
attractive  personality,  with  the  good 
sense  that  characterizes  all  Scotchmen. 
I  askod  hini  what  attitude  his  party 
took  toward  .Socialism.  "We  arc  not  a 
Socialist  party,"  he  said,  "though  I  my- 
self and  nearly  all  of  our  active  workers 
are  Socialists.  We  offer  a  practical  oppor- 
tunity for  anyone  who  believes  in  better- 
ing the  ciindilinns  of  society,  to  put  in  his 
Work,  nut  bv  the  discarded  method  of 


JOHN    BURNS 
T    TO  ACHIEVE   CABINET 
ILL  CI.MMSTO  BEORTtM 
:CFPIAKCF  OF  A  HICM  SAI 
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philosophical  critic  of  the  English,  says 
that  England,  "transformed  in  all  out- 
ward seeming  —  has  just  begun  a  new 
history."  The  people  put  aside  the  old 
ideals.  The  round  earth  had  spun  far 
away  from  Manchester  and  Birmingham, 
from  Cobden  and  Chamberlain.  The 
old  question,  "Will  our  trade  endure?" 
gave  way  to  the  new  one,  asked  of  me 
wherever  1  went,  "Will  our  Empire  en- 
dure?" From  trade  to  empire,  from  things 
to  men. 

Disraeli,  in  his  "Sibyl,"  speaks  of  "two 
nations,"  two  Englands;  the  England  of 
the  gentry  and  the  England  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  elections  since  the  Boer 
War  have  given  this  other  England  its 
chance.  The  gentry,  the  Whigs  and 
Tories,  the  traditional  leaders,  will  never 
again  do  their  political  tourneying  with 
the  other  England  looking  meekly  on. 

The  first  Parliament  of  this  new  era 
was  overwhelmingly  Liberal  or  Radical, 
and  fifty  Labor  members  sat  in  the  cross 
benches.  The  country  was  amazed,  and 
the  world  was  treated  to  the  spectacle  of 
England  kowtowing  to  the  new  lords, 
the  Labor-Socialists.  Soon  after  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  the  Liberal  Party  took 
over  the  immediate  programme  of  the 
Labor  Party.  This  is  the  most  significant 
political  event  in  the  history  of  modern 
England.  It  placed  the  Government  at 
the  disposal  of  Socialists  and  Radicals. 
It  will  make  no  difference  if  the  Con- 
servatives now  come  into  power.  The 
old  England  of  government  by  "gentle- 
men" has  passed  away,  never  to  return. 

As  an  earnest  of  what  these  Radical-- 
Liberals  intended  to  do,  John  Bums  was 
invited  into  the  Cabinet,  the  first  laboring 
man  in  the  world  to  sit  in  so  exalted  a  place. 
Though  the  restless  labor  men  and  Sociial- 
ists  are  inclined  to  disown  "  Honest  John" 
because  he  has  acted  like  all  other  men 
burdened  with  responsibility,  he  insists 
that  he  is  still  a  Socialist,  "as  much  as  I 
ever  was,  sir,  and  1  was  three  times  im- 
prisoned for  my  bold  speech."  It  is  now 
twenty  years  since  he  said  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  where  he  had  been  arraigned  for 
''sedition  and  conspiracy"  in  conducting 
a  strike:  "I  may  tell  you,  my  Lord,  that 
I  went  to  work  in  a  factory  at  the  age  of 


ten  years  and  toiled  from  then  until  five 
months  ago,  when  I  left  my  work  shop 
to  stand  as  Parliamentary  candidate  for 
the  western  division  of  Nottingham." 
This  prisoner  is  now  a  Cabinet  minister; 
the    revolution    is    advancing. 

England's  socialistic  laws 

Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant laws  that  are  making  democratic 
England,  and  that  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
socialistic  ideal. 

I  have  said  that  England  awoke  hungry 
and  began  feeding  the  school  children 
from  the  poorer  homes.  Last  year 
16,000,000  meals  were  served,  half  of 
them  in  London.  The  law  is  severely 
criticised  by  the  anti-Socialists.  "It  is 
only  the  entering  wedge  of  Socialism," 
they  say.  "  You  first  feed  the  child,  then 
clothe  him;  then  it  is  but  a  step  to  feeding 
and  clothing  the  parents."  They  remem- 
ber that  Sidney  Webb  has  often  said  that, 
if  the  city  furnished  water  free  to  its 
citizens,  he  sees  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  furnish  milk. 

Then  came  in  quick  succession  a  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  an  Old  Age 
Pension  Act,  and  the  Trades  Disputes 
Act.  Under  the  last  law,  Lloyd  George, 
then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  won 
his  coup  in  1907,  averting  a  general  rail- 
road strike  by  enlisting  all  the  powers  of 
the  Government  to  force  the  railroads 
to  agree  upon  a  plan  of  arbitration. 
This  last  year  he  repeated  this  feat,  when 
the  men  struck  because  they  claimed  the 
companies  had  violated  this  agreement. 

In  1909  the  Development  Act  was 
passed,  under  the  tutelage  of  Keir  Hardie, 
the  dean  of  English  Socialists.  It  is  a 
powerful  law,  placing  in  the  hands  of  a 
commission  all  the  necessar>'  authority 
to  absorb  all  means  of  communication 
except  the  trunk  railroad  lines;  grants 
the  commission  power  completely  to 
rehabilitate  the  agricultural  system  of 
the  country;  to  develop  a  system  of 
forestation;  to  reclaim  waste  lands;  to 
aid  the  fisheries;  and  to  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  industries  of  all  kinds. 
Sidney  Webb  is  a  member  of  this  commis- 
sion, whose  first  report  displays  every 
evidence  of  careful  W^bb\^vv  So6caX\sTCv. 
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Two  other  land  acts  are  important  links 
in  this  chain  of  economic  legislation: 
the  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1908  and  the 
Housing  and  Townplanning  Act  of  rgog. 
"These  two  acts,"  Fhiiiip  Snowden,  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Labor  Party,  ex- 
plained to  me,  "form  the  basis  of  land 
nationalization.  Under  their  authority, 
local  governments  can  become  the  largest 
landholders  of  the  kingdom." 

The  Small  Holdings  Act  gives  power 
to  local  authorities  to  "provide  small 
holdings  for  persons  who  desire  to  buy  or 
lease,  and  will  themselves  cultivate  the 
holdings."  The  Townplanning  Act  gives 
cities  and  towns  the  power  to  purchase 
land,  tear  down  undesirable  buildings; 
to  survey  and  plan,  to  build  and  extend 
all  manner  of  improvements;  to  do  every- 
thing, as  John  Burns  pointed  out  to  the 
Town  Planning  Congress  a  year  or  two 
ago,  "to  make  a  city  beautiful  and  a  city 
healthful." 

Following  the  British  habit,  work  was 
cautiously  begun  under  these  acts.  Up 
to  December,  iqio,  about  28,000  acres 
were  purchased  or  leased  under  the 
Allotment  Act,  which  were  sublet  to  more 
than  100,000  individual  tenants.  Town- 
planning  has  become  a  fad,  and  the 
regeneration  of  the  slums,  the  worst  in 
Europe,  is  now  a  possibility. 

Under  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  there 
were,  up  to  December,  1910,  nearly  31,000 
applicants  for  500,000  acres.  Only  one 
fifth  of  this  acreage  has  been  acquired, 
for  about  7,000  holders.  Thirty  per  cent, 
of  these  applicants  are  agricultural 
laborers,  and  the  majority  of  the  others 
are  drawn  from  the  rural  population  who 
have  some  small  business  or  trade  in  the 
villages  and  who  wish  a  plot  of  land  for  a 
garden,  which  "  often  makes  just  the 
dilTerence  between  a  bare  subsistence  and 
comparative  pr(>>perity." 

I  mentiun  tht^e  laws  to  show  how  con- 
stitutiiinal  Kngland  goes  at  the  task  of 
revnluti<in.  Imw  s.he  responds  to  the  call 
of  Micial-democracy.  It  is  all  done  cau- 
tiously. Ample  power  is  granted  to  an 
existing  authority  to  do  a  most  revolu- 
tionary thing,  such  as  a  town  buying  up 
all  the  land  around  it.  or  a  county  buying 
Miiall  farm>  for  deserving  farmers.     Uut 


no  town  has  bought  up  all  its  rural 
iphery,  and  there  are  plenty  of  far 
who  cannot  make  a  living  from  their  s 
holdings.  But  in  thirty  yiears  you 
see  the  difference.  That  is  the  tim 
takes  an  Englishman  to  come  to  the  pt 
Years  ago  England  started  to  buy 
telephone  lines  of  the  private  compa: 
To-day  she  is  just  closing  the  deal.  T 
have  been  a  dozen  years  of  agitatior 
State  ownership  of  railroads.  A 
liamentary  inquiry  has  made  a  laboi 
report;  and  in  another  ten  years  the 
gaining  will  begin. 

LLOYD  George's  revolutionary  duc 

There  are  three  other  pieces  of  leg 
tion  that  show  even  more  clearly 
trend  of  the  social-democracy,  for  1 
sap  the  foundations  of  heredi 
privilege  in  property,  in  politics,  am 
industry. 

First  comes  the  famous  budget  of  LI 
George.  When  this  brilliant  and  resi 
young  Welshman  became  Chancelloi 
the  Exchequer,  he  cast  his  fir^t  budge 
the  mold  of  his  social  theory.  He  s 
"  Personally,  I  look  upon  the  bud^ 
part  only  of  a  comprehensive  schem 
fiscal  and  social  reform:  the  setting 
of  a  great  insurance  scheme  for  the 
employed,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm; 
the  creation,  in  the  development 
of  machinery  for  the  regeneration  of  r 
life." 

Money  is  the  prime  requisite  of 
socialized  State.  Where  would  he 
the  money? 

To  understand  the  significance  t^ 
budget,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  n 
the  medixval,  burdensome  land  sys 
of  the  kingdom.  More  than  half  the  I 
of  England  and  Wales  is  owned  by  4 
people.  More  than  30,000,000  pe 
are  entirely  landless.  This  vast  p( 
latJon  pays  annually  a  hugh  sum  in  : 
to  the  "  land  monopoly."  There 
been  no  valuation  of  land  since  l^rii 
settled  Salem  and  Boston.  All  the  g 
English  cities  have  developed  since  tl 
endowing  the  land  with  a  fabulous  va 

The  teeming  millions  of  London 
tenants  to  a  handful  of  owners  of 
ground,  whose  tncumvs  rival  the  croK 
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and  whose  power  is  infinitely  greater. 
When  a  lease  expires,  the  improvements 
revert  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the 
tenant,  if  he  has  a  business  at  stake,  is 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord,  and 
a  heavy  "premium"  is  charged  for  the 
renewal  of  such  a  lease. 

The  taxing  machinery  has  been  under 
the  control  of  the  hereditary  gentry,  and 
they  have  succeeded  in  warding  off  every 
attempt  at  reform. 


;  per  cent,  tax  on  mineral  rights  was 
assessed  upon  the  owners  of  the  land 
who  let  out  their  mineral  rights  for 
royalties. 

THE   BATTLE   WITH  THE   NOBLES 

The  Lords,  most  of  them  great  land 
owners,  were  in  a  terrible  stew  over  this 
revolutionary  impudence,  this  overthrow- 
ing of  established  traditions.  They  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  budget,  after  it  had 


It  was  natural  that  the  ambitious 
Chancellor  should  build  his  budget  on 
the  land.  He  proposed,  first,  to  tax  the 
land  at  its  real  value,  not  at  a  fictitious 
value,  nor  the  value  with  the  improve^ 
ments,  but  at  the  iturenuni  valiu  that  is 
given  to  the  land  because  of  its  favorable 
location.  Second,  he  added  a  lo  per  cent, 
reversion  duty,  thus  inviting  the  landlord 
to  share  with  the  state  the  profit  of  rack- 
rent  and  premium.  Third,  a  tax  was  laid 
on    undeveloped    land;  and,    finally,    a 


ITH    SETTLED    HOSTILITY 

passed  the  House  of  Commons  b)'  a  big 
majority.  The  Government  promptly 
prorogued  Parliament  and  put  the  budget 
up  to  the  people. 

What  was  at  first  only  an  attack  upon 
hereditary  rights  in  land  now  became  also 
an  attack  upon  hereditary  rights  in  politics. 
The  House  of  Lords  became  an  issue  as 
well  as  the  budget. 

Such  a  campaign  of  song,  oratory,  and 
"heckling,"  the  proper  old  island  had  not 
seen  for  a  century.    LKwi!««&fij«v  \^  ■»&. 
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its  ugly  details  was  displayed  to  the 
public  gaze,  and  Socialism  was  hideously 
drawn  as  the  scarecrow  to  hurry  people 
into  the  Conservatives'  shelter  house. 
Peers  and  their  friends  gathered  in  select 
little  parties  to  burn  the  budget  in  effigy. 
The  Commons  and  their  followers  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  marched  the 
streets  singing  resonant  war  songs  to  our 
tunes  of  "Marching  Through  Georgia" 
and  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys 
are  Marching."  Everywhere  the  chorus 
resounded: 

Thu  land,  the  land,  'twas  God  who  gave  the 

land. 
The  land,  the  land,  ihe  ground  on  which  we 

stand. 
Why  should  we  be  beggars  with  the  ballot  in 

God  gave  the  land  to  the  people. 

The  budget  won  by  a  safe  majority. 
The  Lords  sullenly  submitted.  But  their 
submission  came  too  late.  One  of  the 
greatest  victories  the  people  had  won  in 
their  long  struggle  for  Parliamentary 
liberty  was  the  right  of  the  Commons 
to  frame  the  budget  and  insist  upon 
its  passage.  For  more  than  a  century 
no  I  louse  of  Lords  had  been  foolhardy 
enough  to  tamper  with  this  democratic 
privilege.  And  now,  after  six  months 
of  unfruitful  parleying  over  the  reforming 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Liberal-Radicals 
again  prorogued  Parliament  —  the  second 
time  within  the  year,  and  went  before 
the  people  on  the  question  of  putting  the 
Ijmison  "apopular  instead  of  a  hereditary 
basis,"  They  won  by  substantially  the 
same  majority  that  had  been  given  for 
the  budget. 

im;    LAST    OF    THE    LORDS 

In  February,  H)ii,  the  Prime  Minister 
hroui'ht  in  his  parliament  bill  inaugurating 
line  of  the  nl(J^t  nn-nKirable  debates  in  the 
hi^to^v  of  this  anciunt  assembly.  It 
p;ivsed  the  I  louse  of  Oimmons  by  130 
niaJDrity,  and  the  Lords  were  asked  to 
pronounce  the  benediction  at  their  own 
iibsequies.  Thoy  n-fused  to  yield  until 
the  Prime  .Minister  informed  them  that  he 
had  the  pkilje  of  the  king  tu  create  enough 
new  peers  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  bill. 


That  meant  four  hundred  new  pe 
Enough  to  lower  the  social  value  c 
peerage  by  more  than  one  half! 
Lords  submitted,  the  bill  passed,  and 
curtain  rang  down  on  the  final  sceni 
aristocratic  England.  Henceforth 
Lords,  like  the  Crown,  will  be  mere  n 
of  ermine  and  velvet,  and  mongers 
social  distinctions. 

1  was  in  London  during  the  heal 
this  Parliamentary  fight.  Nothing  : 
prised  me  so  much  as  the  indifference  of 
people.  There  were  no  idle  crowds,  ei 
loitering  around  Westminster  to  see 
leaders  as  they  entered  the  House  of  I 
liament.  In  Gladstone's  day  very  < 
siderable  mobs  used  to  gather  to  cl 
him  as  he  left  his  carriage.  Now  evi 
body  went  quietly  about  his  work. 
1832,  when  the  hereditary  peers  stoot 
the  way  of  the  reform  bill,  which  . 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  only 
majority,  the  populace  rose  en  ma 
surged  through  the  streets  of  Westmina 
threatened  bodily  harm  to  the  King  ; 
his  Iron  Duke  —  whose  statue  now  ad( 
every  available  place  in  the  capita 
and  made  it  plain  that  their  wishes  n 
be  obe>ed.  To-day,  the  people,  set 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  supreme  pen 
scarcely  noticed  the  fervor  of  the  Opp 
tion  in  its  attempt  to  bolster  up  the  fal 
walls  of  hereditary  prerogative  in  re| 
sentative  government.  One  day,  dui 
the  debate  in  the  second  reading  erf 
bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  coui 
twenty-one  members  in  the  benches, 
a  Labor  Party  member  called  the  ati 
tion  of  the  speaker  to  the  fact  that 
these  perilous  times  of  constitutit 
crisis,  only  twenty  men  are  brave  eno 
to  face  the  danger!"  So  easy  is  it 
change  the  constitution  of  EngU 
Imagine  what  a  struggle  we  would  li 
to  change  the  complexion  of  our  Fed 
Senate. 

After  the  Parliament  bill  had  becon 
law,  Lloyd  George  introduced  his  g 
insurance  bill,  and  it  was  passed  be 
the  close  of  the  session.  Its  object  t 
prevent  breakdown,  to  cut  off  the  gr 
est  cause  of  poverty  at  its  source,  inabi 
to  earn  a  livelihood.  Its  details 
largely   based   upon   the   report  of 
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Royal  Poor  Law  Commission.  1905-1909. 
This  commission  brought  in  two  reports 
on  the  prevention  of  destitution.  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission, and  the  minority  report  is 
virtually  her  handiwork  —  and  that  of 
her  experienced  husband.  More  Fabian 
permeation. 

SOCIALISTS   EXULTANT 

I  have  enumerated  these  laws  —  others 
could  be  named  —  to  show  how  England 


"I  am  a  Marxian  revolutionary  Socialist, 
and  don't  believe  in  taking  tinsel  for  the 
genuine  article." 

These  are  the  extreme  views. 

Ramsey  Macdonald  says  that  society 
cannot  be  changed  by  cutting  off  a  king's 
head  and  by  depriving  nobles  of  their 
titles.  It's  a  slow  and  tedious  process, 
this  making  things  better. 

When  I  asked  John  Bums  whether  this 
legislation  was  due  to  Socialistic  ideals 
he  answered:  "There  is  no  doubt  that 


THE  LAND  OCTOPUS   POST  CARD  OF  THE   ENGLISH   SOCIALIST    PROPAGANDA 

ON  WHICH  OCCURS  THE  FOLLOWING  legend:    "  LANDLOKDISM    CAUSES  U 

IE;  IT  rAUPEUIESTHE  FBASANTItr      >      •      ■ 
OCTOPUS  SUCKS  THB  LIFE  SLOOD  OF  THE  PEOPtE  " 


is  shifting  upon  a  basis  of  social-democ- 
racy. 

"But  this  is  not  Socialism,"  you  say. 
Very  well.  Keir  Hardie  told  me  that 
these  "  reform  laws  are  only  the  prelude  to 
the  time  when  property  will  not  stand  be- 
tween men  and  their  happiness.  We  will 
then  legislate  away  the  causes  of  poverty." 

M.Hyndman,  with  brusque  rhetoric, said: 


Socialist  ideals  are  bearing  fruit.  But 
Utopianism  is  mere  moonshine.  These 
people  who  think  the  day  will  come  when 
roasted  pigeons,  roasted  pigeons,  mind 
you,  will  fly  into  their  mouths,  are  foolish 
dreamers.  We  make  the  world  belter 
by  doing  the  little  things  that  need  to  be 
done.  I  can  see  an  immense  difference 
between  the  attitude  o(  ^^MCw;^N  vs«^x^ 
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^he  poor  and  oppressed  from  the  time  I 

'x^as  a  labor  orator  in  the  parks,  and  to-day. 

^nd  what  has  brought  about  the  change? 

INot  dreaming,  sir,  not  dreaming." 

Bernard  Shaw  himself  has  confessed 
tihe  orthodoxy  of  this  neo-democracy. 
"Nobody  now  conceives  Socialism  as  a 
destructive  insurrection  ending,  if  success- 
ful, in  millennial  absurdities."  And  of 
Lloyd  George's  budget,  he  says:  "If  not 
a  surrender  of  the  capitalist  citadel,  it  is 
at  all  events  letting  down  the  drawbridge." 
But  he  dropped  a  few  acid  adjectives  on 
my  theory  of  the  Liberal-Socialist  alliance. 
No,  they  can't  be  Socialists,"  he  said. 
It  takes  brains  to  be  a  Socialist:  and 
these  fellows  need  to  be  guided."  And 
Sidney  Webb,  of  course,  has  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  the  new  Socialist 
Juggernaut  that  is  to  squeeze  the  red 
ducats  out  of  the  prostrate  form  of  lord, 
landowner,  and  millionaire  by  "con- 
stitutional" methods. 

LIBERALS   NOT  SOCIALISTS 

Now,  I  do  not  accuse  Mr.  Asquith  and 
his  followers  of  being  Socialists.  Winston 
Churchill,  of  the  Admiralty,  has  often 
protested  that  "Liberalism  is  not  Social- 
ism, and  never  can  be.  Socialism  attacks 
capital;  Liberalism  attacks  the  abuses 
of  monopoly.  Socialism  wishes  to  wreck; 
Liberalism  to  rebuild." 

Last  winter,  when  a  Socialist  member 
in  the  House  of  Commons  moved  "a  bill 
establishing  the  right  to  work,  by  placing 
upon  the  State  the  responsibility  of 
directly  providing  employment  or  main- 
tenance for  the  genuine  unemployed," 
the  motion  was  defeated  by  a  brilliant 
speech  of  John  Burns.  Only  this  summer, 
during  the  railroad  strike,  Lloyd  George 
gave  Keir  Hardie  a  fearful  lashing  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  because 
the  veteran  Socialist  had  bitterly  arraigned 
the  Home  Secretary  for  using  soldiers  in 
maintaining  order. 

But  it  was  this  same  Lloyd  George  who, 
in  a  speech  in  the  City  Temple,  more  than 
a  year  ago,  said  that  there  were  thousands 
upon  thousands  in  the  city  "who  do  not 
know  where  their  next  meal  is  coming 
from,"  and  then  asked  dramatically, 
"what  kind  of   government   do  you   call 


that  which  allows  such  conditions  to 
continue?"  And  one  old  deacon  was  so 
wrought  up  that  he  cried:  "It's  a  sin  to 
be  patient!" 

Little  wonder  that  the  venerable  dean 
of  the  church  Socialists,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  Socialists  in  England,  could  tell 
me:  "1  have  known  Lloyd  George  since 
he  was  a  young  man.  He  is  a  magnificent 
fighter,  and  stands  for  everything  we 
Socialists  are  fighting  for  at  the  present 
time." 

No,  the  Liberal-Radicals  are  not  Social- 
ists. But  they  have  "strong  leanings." 
Sometimes  they  fight  each  other,  occa- 
sionally they  help  each  other  on  the  hust- 
ings. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
pleaded  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Lansbury 
who  is  now  making  the  most  exciting 
speeches  against  the  use  of  soldiery  in 
economic  warfare.  And  even  learned  John 
Morley  —  Americans  find  it  hard  to  say 
"  Lord  "  Morley  —  even  benign  John 
Morley,  friend  and  biographer  of  Glad- 
stone, Whig  of  the  old  school,  appeared 
on  the  stump  in  behalf  of  Philip  Snowden, 
journalist  and  ardent  Socialist. 

The  Liberals  are  not  Socialists.  And 
I  will  let  the  reader  make  his  own  ad- 
ventures in  treading  the  tortuous  and  nar- 
row channel  that  separates  "enlightened 
Liberalism"  from  "Liberal  Socialism." 

The  truth  is,  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
are  helpless  on  the  rushing  tide  of  an 
awakened.  English  sentiment.  Brougham 
Villiers  wrote,  some  years  before  the 
Liberals  got  into  power,  that  the  hope  of 
the  country  lay  in  an  "alliance,  won  by 
persistent,  intelligent  helpfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  Liberals,  with  the  alienated 
artisans,  for  the  betterment  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  poorest,  so  as  to  give  at  once 
hope  and  life  and  better  leisure  for 
thought."  And  Professor  Hobhouse,  now 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  said  a  few  years 
ago:  "I  venture  to  conclude  that  the 
difference  between  a  true,  consistent, 
public  spirited  Liberalism  and  a  rational 
collectivism  ought,  with  a  genuine  effort 
at  understanding,  to  disappear." 

SYNDICALISM    APPEARS 

And  now,  just  as  we  had  comfortably 
concluded  that  the  Radical-Liberal  Party 
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was  absorbing  all  that  is  feasible  in  the  so- 
called  Socialistic  movement,  and  the  So- 
cialists were  contentedly  being  absorbed, 
we  are  rudely  shocked  out  of  our  conclu- 
sions by  the  appearance  of  syndicalism,  the 
general  strike,  militariphobta,  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  violent,  continental  Socialism. 
The  unrest  began  in  the  summer  of 
1911  in  Liverpool,  with  the  shipping  strike. 
It  broke  out  in  London  with  the  dockers' 
strike,  and  spread  to  the  railroads.    The 


the  Government  succeeded  in  forcing 
both  parties  to  an  arbitration  arrange- 
ment under  the  Trades  Disputes  Act. 

The  significant  thing  about  this  great 
strike  is  this:  England  has  for  ten  years 
been  trying  to  solve  the  Great  Problem, 
the  problem  of  industrial  unrest.  It 
has  passed  scores  of  laws  that  are  Social- 
istic  at  heart,  because  they  spread  the 
power  of  the  State  farther  and  farther 
over  the  domain  of  private  property.     It 


LABOUR  PARTY  HOPE 


"THE    LANDLORDS    AGAINST  THE    LABORERS" 


IE  BEST  BRAINS  OF  TH 

ERE    THE.  MOVEMENT 

CONSTITUTIONAL, 


E  ON  THE  SIDE 
I    CHAkACTERIZED    AS    '' 
r  SOCIALISM 


little  island  soon  realized  its  absolute 
dependence  upon  its  railroads  and  its 
ships  for  food.  It  has  on  hand  provisions 
for  a  scant  fortnight,  then  its  people  must 
go  hungry.  The  strikers  soon  had  the 
phlegmatic  Englishman  in  a  panic.  1 
have  never  witnessed  such  a  change  as 
came  over  the  Londoners  in  the  few  days 
of  the  strike  from  stolid,  beefy  indifference 
to  nervous,  panicky  haste.  The  brilliant 
luck  of  Lk}yd  George  staj'ed  with  him,  and 


has  democratized  parliament  by  killing 
the  Lords'  prerogative.  It  has  begun 
to  strangle  the  land  monopoly  and  to 
foster  the  weak  and  unemployed  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  In  no  other  country 
in  Europe  has  so  much  genuine  progress 
been  made  toward  trying  out  the  practical 
aspects  of  Socialism. 

And  yet,  just  in  this  country  of  stable 
and  stolid  conservatism,  a  general  strike 
suddenly  breaks  over  lh%  xoa.Vnv. 
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1  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  you  dictate  profits  you  absorb  propi 
strike  was  the  result  of  a  plan  long  con-  and  reduce  ownership  to  a  mere  bailn 
CL'ivedandcarefuIIy  worked  up.  In  April, 
last  year,  a  labor  leader  whose  poHlical  dis- 
appointments embittered  him  toward  the 
Labor  Part\',  suggested  to  me  that  "  things 
would  be  doipR  in  the  summer."  Tom 
Mann  was  coming  on  from  Australia, a  gen- 


And  in  each  successive  strike,  the  I 
ernment  is  finding  conciliation  a  i 
diificult  task. 

But  all  violent  Socialistic  movem 
are  foredoomed   to   failure   in    Engl 
These  orderly  people  resent  destru< 
era!  strike  of  transport  employees  would  be     of    property.     They    have   had    but 


an  effective  wa>'  of  teaching  people  a  lesson, 
etc.  Tom  Alann  came,  and  when 
returned  to  linf^land  in  the  late  summer 
from  the  continent,  he  was  leading  the 
men  in  Liverpool  and  Ben  Tillet  was  busy 
with  the  dockers  in  London. 

This  strike  was  part  of  an  international 
movement.  English  emissaries  visited 
Paris  and  Berlin  before  it  began.  France, 
England,  Belgium,  Germany,  even  Hoi- 
land  and  Scandinavia,  have  an  interna- 
tional labor  understanding.  Their  trans- 
port workers  are  well  organized. 

The  strike  in  England  was  partly  a 
revolt  against  oppressive  exactions  made 
by  employers.  It  was  also  a  revolt 
against  the  leaders  of  the  Labor  Party 

and  against  the  peaceful  methods  of  the     have  to  be  practical  to  appeal  to 
Liberal-Labor  alliance.  British  voter,  constitutional  to  appei 

No  scioncr  had  the  railroad  strike  sub-     the  British  statesman,  and  evolutioi 
sided,  than  the  agitators  got  busy  with  the     to  appeal  to  the  British  philosopher, 
coal    miners.     Rumblings  were  heard  in         "We  are  all  Socialists  now,"  the 
Wales,  the  most  excitable   of  the   mining     liant,  woid-loving  Lord  Rosebery  sai 
|.xipulation.     The>'  were  echoed  from  Scot-     few  years  ago. 

land  and  the  north  counties;  and  suddenly  In  the  dark  days  of  1888  and  i8go  t 

the  strike  broke.  It  was  a  general  strike 
of  coal  workers;  it  was  fostered  by  the 
same  militant  Socialistic  leaders  who  had 
planned  and  instigated  the  railroad  strike; 
it  was  rapidl\-  drawing  the  s>Tnpathetic 
actionof  the  railmad  workers,  dock  workers, 
and  other  tran^pnrt^til)^  unions  and  was 
beginning  to  excite  international  action 
among  the  transport  workers  of  Belgium 
and  Krance.  when  the  Government  ; 
ceeded  in  bringing  about  an  agreement  for 
arbitration.  But  not  until  the  I'rime  Min- 
ister had  pri-pared  the  passage  of  a  minimum 
wage  bill.  This  is,  in-rhaps.  the  most  sig- 
nilicani  event  in  recent  labor  wars.  It 
means  that  the  Government  is  not  only 
willing  to  Use  the  government  to  force 
industrial  disputants  lo  conciliation,  but  is 
willing  to  dictate  how  much  profit  a  coal 
owner  can  make  upon  his  property.    When 


bloody  revolution,  and  that  was  fo 
upon  the  yeomanry  by  a  singulariy  s 
born  aristocrac)'.  The  attempts  at 
heavat  will  be  repeated  but  wil!  n 
succeed.     It  is  not  the  English  way. 

THE   MARCH  OF   SOCIALIZATION 

Wherever  you  go  in  England  you 
that  "Socialism  is  in  the  air." 
cannot  talk  ten  minutes  with  anyl 
without  touching  upon  some  phasi 
the  social  question.  It  is  not  the 
Socialism  of  Marx  and  the  continent 
the  practical  British  Socialism 
amelioration.  "This  practical,  cons 
tional,  evolutionary  Socialism,"  a  ch 
icier  for  the  Fabians  calls  it.     It  w 


were  a  great  man)-  young  Socialists 
believed  that  the  social  revolution 
waiting  around  the  next  comer,  and  w 
soon  sweep  over  I-ondon  in  bloody  rea 
Many  of  the  joung  men  are  Fabian: 
day.  Some  are  even  straight-laced  ( 
servatives  and  loose-construction  Libe 
They  think  they  were  mistaken.  1 
were  not.  There  was  a  revolution  an 
the  next  corner.  It  was  not  sanguin 
It  was  a  British  revolution,  and  tod 
has  captured  the  high  places.  Govemi 
is  rapidly  encroaching  upon  private  p 
ertv  through  the  powers  of  taxatio 
police  supervision,  of  sanitar>'  regula' 
and  through  State  aid  to  the  unfortui 
Ownership,  even  in  land,  is  now  onl 
incident.  The  rights  of  society  are  g 
ing  daily  more  paramount.  So  far 
the  "revolution"  advanced. 
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A    NEW    KIND   OF    CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE 


FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS.,  has  a 
boosters'  organization  that  does 
things  ina  new  way.  For  yearsthe 
Business  Men's  Association  had 
drifted  along  as  most  other  such 
bodies  do  —  all  the  work  done  by  the  sec- 
retary and  a  few  devoted  members.  But 
early  last  year  the  association  parceled  out 
its  duties  to  seven  "  divisions" :  ( i )  of  man- 
ufacturers and  finance;  (2)  of  good  roads; 
(3)  of  trade  extension;  (4)  of  city  govern- 
ment ;  (5)  of  civic  art ;  (6)  of  commercial  tra- 
velers and  publicifj^;  and  (7)  of  membership. 
Every  division  was  made  up  of  a  chairman 
and  five  or  seven  members. 

The  division  of  manufacturers  and 
finance  at  once  attacked  the  problem  of 
bringing  new  industries  to  Fond  du  Lac. 
The  city  had  one  conspicuous  empty 
building,  a  shoe  factory  that  had  gone 
bankrupt.  The  division  interested  local 
capital  in  a  new  enterprise,  and  now  a 
company  that  manufactures  visible  type- 
writers occupies  that  building  and  has  a 
first  order  for  2, $00  machines  as  an  earnest 
of  its  hope  for  permanency. 

Meanwhile,  the  division  of  good  roads 
organized,  and  invited  Mr.  D.  Ward  King 
to  come  to  Fond  du  Lac  and  lecture  on 
good  roads  and  the  "King  road  drag''; 
and  on  May  1,  1911,  it  called  together  a 
"  King  Road  Drag  Congfess/'  to  which 
it  invited  the  town  chairman  and  the  road 
supervisors  of  every  town  in  Fond  du  Lac 
County.  A  local  manufacturing  concern 
began  to  manufacture  these  drags,  and 
presented  ten  of  them  to  the  good  roads 
division  which,  in  turn,  presented  them 
(and  more)tothetownship  road  supervisors. 
The  division  of  trade  extension  prepared 
to  till  the  field  of  trade  that  was  thus 
opened  up.  It  employed  an  advertising 
manager  to  publish  The  Fond  du  Lac 
Trade  Extension  for  it.  This  publication 
is  made  up  mostly  of  advertisements  of 
the  merchants  and  attractions  of  Fond 
du  Lac,  with  articles  on  good  roads,  pure 
bred  seeds,  better  livestock,  and  "hints 


to  farmers,"  mostly  supplied  by  the  State 
Agricultural  College  and  gladly  read  by 
the  farmers.  The  paper  contains  a  coupon 
ticket  to  any  afternoon  performance  of  the 
Fonddu  Lac  moving  picture  shows.  Twelve 
thousand  copies  a  month  are  circulated. 
The  first  year  it  earned  a  net  profit  of  $350, 
and  space  allotments  have  been  cut  down 
to  allow  all  the  merchants  who  want  it  a 
chance  to  get  in. 

Another  device  of  the  trade  extension 
division  was  to  rent  a  large  room  in  the 
business  centre  for  a  rest  room.  Country 
people  are  invited  to  meet  and  rest  here; 
they  may  check  their  parcels  here;  they 
may  read  the  books,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers that  are  provided;  they  may  write 
letters;  they  may  order  their  purchases 
delivered  here  and  pick  them  up  on  their 
way  home.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
a  more  useful  or  more  appreciated  con- 
venience than  this.  And  no  more  effec- 
tive advertising  is  possible  than  the 
merchants'  announcements  of  their  bar- 
gains that  are  posted  on  the  bulletin 
boards  in  this  room. 

.  The  civic  art  division  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  trade  campaign  when 
it  convinced  the  merchants  that  "trade 
follows  the  light."  It  solicited  funds  and, 
after  thorough  discussion,  bought  60  orna- 
mental lighting  standards,  of  local  design 
and  manufacture,  and  put  them  up  100  feet 
apart  in  the  business  streets. 

Another  power  for  publicity  was  tapped 
by  the  division  of  commercial  travelers. 
Several  hundred  commercial  travelers  live 
in  Fond  du  Lac,  and  the  division  arranged 
with  these  men  so  that  they  now  report 
the  names  of  concerns  in  other  towns  that 
are  considering  a  change  of  location.  The 
committee  follows  up  these  "leads"  and 
tries  to  interest  such  concerns  in  the 
merits  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

Altogether,  the  new  form  of  organization 
of  the  Business  Men's  Association  has 
brought  about  a  wonderful  revival  of  public 
interest  and  local  pride. 


FORWARD  TO  THE  LAND 


DURING  the  last  six  months 
about  seven  hundred  letters 
have  been  received,  in  this 
office  from  farm-seekers  — 
from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  from  Mexico,  Alaska,  Canada,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  countries  across  the 
oceans. 

One  group  of  inquirers  are  persons  of 
means,  who  can  afford  to  travel  and  make 
their  own  investigations.  A  larger  dass 
is  composed  of  the  practical  farmers  who 
have  already  succeeded  and  who  have 
sold  their  high-priced  land  and  wish  to 
make  new  conquests  where  land  is  much 
cheaper.  Still  another  is  of  those  with 
neither  experience  nor  theoretical  training, 
who  are  striving  to  escape  the  confines 
and  endless  conflicts  of  city  existence. 
Some  of  these  —  young,  vigorous,  opti- 
mistic men  are  willing  to  spend  time,  study, 
and  hard  work  to  enter  a  new  field  of  work 
where  they  can  secure  independence. 
Others,  equipped  with  neither  youth  nor 
health  nor  capital,  seek  simply  a  haven  of 
rest  and  security  for  their  old  age. 

Many  were  bom  and  reared  on  the 
farms  of  yesterday  whence  the  lack  of 
system,  machinery,  and  conveniences  drove 
them  to  the  city.  Now  they  see  both 
farming  and  city  life  in  a  new  light.  A 
business  training  has  given  them  a  new 
appreciation  of  what  farm  management 


may  mean;  they  have  fused  their  practical 
recollections  of  old-time  farming  with  the 
theories  of  modem  science  and  are  pre- 
pared to  go  forth  and  succeed. 

One  third  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
have  stated  their  capital  —  {^75,000.  It 
is  a  reasonable  conclusion,  therefore,  that 
these  seven  hundred  inquirers  have  nearly 
$3,000,000  to  buy  farms  with.  For  only 
4  per  cent,  of  them  confess  a  lack  cS  capital. 
Twenty  per  cent,  have  less  than  $1,000 
each,  but  56  per  cent,  have  from  $1,000 
to  $5,000  each  and  16  per  cent,  have  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000  each,  m 

The  great  demand  is  for  farms  of 
medium  size,  costing  not  more  than 
$5,000,  which  can  be  puichased  upon  com- 
paratively easy  terms.  The  benefit  .will 
certainly  be  shared  by  the  owner  ]«rfio 
gives  the  purchaser  a  fair  chance  to  pay 
for  the  farm  out  cS  his  earnings  fran  it. 

The  farm  under  a  new  manager  cannot 
be  expected  to  pay  large  returns  the  first 
and  second  years.  But  in  the  kmg  run  there 
is  no  greater  risk  in  the  sale  of  a  farm  to  a 
good  farmer  on  easy  terms  than  in  the 
"half  down  and  6  per  omt"  system  so 
common  at  the  present  time.  Moreover 
it  lessens  the  probability  of  soil  robbery, 
it  permits  the  upbuilding  of  the  farm, 
increased  production,  prosperity  and,  in  its 
widespread  applicatton,  a  greater  natbnal 
welfare 


A  WAY  TO  BETTER  COUNTRY  LIVING 

HOW     THE    GEORGIA    CLUB,     MADE    UP    OF     NORMAL    SCHOOL     STUDENTS,     HAS 
VITALIZED  THE  FACT  OF  GEORGIA'S  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

BY 

E.  C.  BRANSON 

(nLUmiMT  OT  TBI  STAIX  NOUUL  SCHOOL  AT  ATtUm,  OiA.) 


The  chances  are  that  no  state  in  the 
Union  was  ever  before  studied  in  the 
way  the  Georgia  Club  at  the  Georgia  State 
Normal  School  is  studying  Georgia.  This 
dub  is  composed  of  141  volunteers  from 


the  faculty  and  the  student  body.  Spare 
time  is  devotedly  used  by  individuals  and 
county  groups  for  work  upon  special, 
chosen  topics;  and  one  hour  every  week  is 
given  to  club  discusstons. 
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For  two  years  the  club  has  been  study- 
ing the  various  phases  and  problems  of 
population,  agriculture,  manufacturing, 
wealth  and  taxation,  farm  ownership  and 
tenancy,  public  roads,  public  sanitation, 
co5perative  farm  enterprise,  schools  and 
churches  in  Georgia.  The  state  has  been 
passing  under  searching  review  as  a  whole 
and  in  detail,  county  by  county.  Every 
step  of  the  way  Georgia  is  being  com- 
pared with  the  other  states  of  the  Union 
and  ranked  accordingly.  But  also  her 
gains  and  losses,  between  1900  and  1910, 
are  exhibited  in  a  ten-year  balance  sheet. 

STUDYING  THE  HOME  COUNTIES 

Meanwhile  the  various  student  groups 
have  been  working  out  similar  balance 
sheets  for  their  home  counties,  each  county 
being  ranked  among  the  other  counties 
of  the  state  in  all  the  particulars  covered 
in  the  club  studies.  These  bare  facts  are 
then  translated  into  simple  running  narra- 
tives for  easy  reading  by  the  wayfaring 
man  back  in  the  home  counties.  Thirty- 
six  such  county  surveys  have  thus  far 
been  given  to  the  public  They  embody 
stubborn  facts  and  well-considered  con- 
clusions. The  dub  believes  that  facts 
without  opinions  are  useless,  and  that 
opinions  without  facts,  are  impertinent 
and  mischievous. 

And  so  the  club  is  ransacking  the  census 
returns,  the  reports  of  the  state  house 
officials,  the  county  tax  digests,  the  grand 
jury  presentments,  the  minutes  of  the 
church  associations,  the  section  on  Georgia 
in  the  school  library,  and  every  other 
available  source  of  authoritative  informa- 
tion. 

Most  of  the  students  are  country  bred 
and  usually  know  their  home  counties 
thoroughly,  to  the  last  pig  trail;  but 
when  they  study  the  drift  of  affairs  and 
events  during  a  ten-year  interval,  within 
these  familiar  limits,  and  check  the  con- 
trasts, they  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
causes,  conditk>ns,  and  consequences 
within  small,  definite,  well-known  areas. 

The  discoveries  challenge  interest  and 
concern  like  a  bugle  blast.  A  sense  of 
civic  and  social  responsibility  stirs  in 
them.  They  hear  the  call  to  service  in 
the  countryside  —  to  service  within  the 


walls  of  their  schoolrooms  and  far  beyond 
it.  All  these  young  people  will  be 
teachers,  but  few  of  them  will  be  teachers 
merely  —  they  will  be  leaders  as  well, 
in  all  worthy  community  enterprises. 
The  rising  tide  of  patriotic  fever  and 
fervor  in  the  Georgia  Club  is  a  large  asset 
for  the  school  and  for  Georgia  in  the 
future.  Gear  thinking  in  economics  and 
sociology  in  our  schools  is  too  often  like 
sunshine  in  winter  —  full  of  light  and 
freezing.  But  accurate,  definite  knowl- 
edge about  one's  own  home  and  people  is 
tonic  and  quickening  to  the  civic  sense. 
It  is  full  of  light  and  life.  It  is  a  concrete, 
direct  approach  to  the  formal  studies  of 
economics  and  sociology  in  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  brief  economic  and  social  surveys 
of  the  counties  are  first  sent  to  alert, 
intelligent  men  and  women  at  home,  for 
verificatk)n  and  for  such  additional  in- 
formation as  will  make  the  reports  full  and 
fair.  When  the  report  has  thus  been 
overhauled  by  the  home  folks  themselves, 
the  club  group  speedily  advertises  the 
fact  that  theh-  county  has  been  reviewed 
before  the  club,  and  that  the  report  is 
ready  to  be  mailed  out  upon  call.  As  a 
rule  the  affiliated  member  of  the  club, 
the  non-resident  honorary  member  in  the 
county  reviewed,  writes  for  it,  assumes  the 
paternity  of  it,  and  gives  it  to  the  public 
through  the  county  newspapers,  and  in  his 
round  of  duties  and  addresses. 

These  affiliated  members  are  strong, 
brave  souls  —  judges,  preachers,  teachers 
and  school  officials,  legislators  and  business 
men  —  whom  the  dub  in  the  two  years  of 
its  work  has  come  to  know  as  being 
genuinely  and  generously  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  community  uplift.  Many 
of  the  most  interested,  most  effective 
honorary  members  are  women.  They 
are  all  fine  spirits  who  have  been  keeping 
up  with  the  work  of  the  dub,  who  under- 
stand its  worthy  purposes,  and  are  ready 
to  use  the  dub  results  to  the  best  advantage 
in  their  home  counties. 

Tlie  county  surveys  are  always  interest- 
ing and  sometimes  amazing.  Oftentimes 
they  subject  a  county  to  **  the  rough  electric 
shock"  that  Emerson  called  the  truest 
friendship.    One  toaci  Nit\\es.^  ^'TV*.  ^^ 
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port  upon  our  county  is  an  eye-opener. 
God  speed  the  work  of  the  Georgia  Club; 
it  gives  me  a  vision  of  great  things  to  be 
in  Georgia."  Another  writes,  "1  am 
still  rubbing  my  eyes.  We  have  already 
begun  to  fight  for  a  county-wide  local- 
tax  school  system." 

Occasionally  these  county  reports  raise 
a  storm  of  discussion,  just  as  did  the 
Sage  Foundation  survey  of  Birmingham, 
and  therein  lies  their  value.  The  reports 
are  fair.  They  exhibit  the  best  side  by 
side  with  the  worst.  Discussion  leads  to 
investigation  by  the  people  themselves 
and  investigation  leads  to  active  organiza- 
tion to  bring  about  better  conditions. 

KEEPING    SOCIAL    ENTHUSIASM    ALIVE 

The  affiliated  member  in  every  county 
is  a  centre  of  active  influence  in  behalf 
of  better  roads,  better  public  health,  better 
schools,  and  better  churches.  With  his 
fist  around  the  essential  facts  of  com- 
munity life  he  has  reasons  plentiful  as 
blackberries  for  his  campaign  in  behalf 
of  rural  uplift.  He  knows  that  nothing 
dies  so  quickly  as  social  enthusiasm,  unless 
it  be  informed  by  vital  facts  that  con- 
vince the  sober  second-sense  of  a  com- 
munity. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  superior  court 
judges  of  the  state  wrote  for  the  report 
upon  his  county.  He  was  so  amazed  and 
alarmed  by  it  that  he  at  once  had  it 
published  in  the  home  paper.  He  found 
that  during  the  last  census  period  his 
county  had  lost  17  per  cent,  in  horses, 
26  per  cent,  in  hogs,  and  64  per  cent,  in 
sheep;  23  per  cent,  in  corn,  and  88  per 
cent,  in  wheat  acreage;  that  the  average 
yield  of  corn  per  acre  was  only  12  bushels, 
a  loss  of  17  per  cent,  in  ten  years;  that 
the  county  suffered  a  decrease  of  2$  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  farms  cultivated 
by  owners;  and  that  the  number  of 
illiterate  white  children  was  729,  an 
increase  of  47  per  cent,  in  five  years!  In 
his  opening  addresses  to  his  courts  in  that 
end  of  the  state  he  has  ever  since  been 
stirring  up  the  people  about  vital  matters 
of  economic  and  social  import. 

The  counties  in  the  judicial  district 
of  this  judge  are  now  being  organized  into 
what    are    called    Helpers'   Associations, 


their  purpose  being  to  stir  into  activity 
the  preachers  and  church  authorities,  the 
teachers  and  school  authorities,  the  physi- 
cians and  business  men,  the  club  women 
and  the  farmwives,  and  to  bring  them 
together  for  concerted  action  in  behalf 
of  better  rural  life. 

The  syllabus  of  club  studies  is  being 
shaped  into  text-book  form,  so  that  other. 
schools  in  Georgia  or  in  other  states  may 
make  similar  studies.  Public  education 
of  every  sort,  if  it  be  worth  the  name,  is 
an  agency  of  social  uplift;  but  only  a 
study  of  life  conditions  themselves  will 
disclose  the  obstacles  and  the  opportuni- 
ties. The  State  Normal  School  considers 
that,  as  a  public  institution,  its  duty  is  to 
know  thoroughly  the  state  it  was  created 
to  serve.  The  authorities  believe  that 
the  school  cannot  serve  Georgia  effectively 
without  knowing  intimately  the  problems 
to  be  solved.  And  so  the  work  of  the 
school  has  been  a  steady  advance  upon  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  and  de- 
mands of  the  state,  a  saner  consideration 
of  means  and  ends,  and  a  better  adjust- 
ment day  by  day  to  the  realities  of  life 
as  they  exist  in  Georgia. 

The  training  of  teachers  in  this  school 
means  ample  courses  in  the  home-making 
arts  and  scienceSf  in  nature  study,  school 
gardening  and  agriculture,  in  manual 
training,  and  the  arts  and  crafts,  in  physical 
culture,  in  outdoor  plays  and  games,  and 
in  music;  all  these  in  addition  to  academic 
scholarship  and  professional  training.  The 
work  of  the  school  is  done  with  growing 
realization  of  Georgia  conditions  and 
problems. 

In  addition  come  the  courses  in  rural 
economics  and  sociology,  in  which  leader- 
ship as  well  as  teachership  appeals  to  the 
student. 

The  Georgia  Club,  with  its  honorary, 
non-resident  members  in  146  counties, 
is  busy  with  research  work;  but  also  it  is 
reaching  people  who  do  not  read  bulletins 
and  never  hear  of  census  returns.  They 
vote,  however,  and  they  ought  to  do  so 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  that  are 
making  and  shaping  history  in  their 
home  counties,  in  the  state,  and  in  the 
nation.  They  are  having  a  chance  to 
learn  that  an  ounce  of  sound  economics 
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is  worth  a  whole  ton  of  partisan  politics; 
that  "history  is  past  economics,  and 
economics  present  history." 

A  SIMPLE  WAY  TO  MAKE  STATISTICS  VITAL 

The  late  Doctor  Knapp  did  not  dis- 
cover agriculture,  but  he  did  discover  a 
means  of  reaching  the  farmers  in  their 
homes  and  fields.  The  Georgia  Club  did 
not  discover  rural  economics  and  sociology, 
but  it  has  discovered  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  setting  students  to  work  upon  the 
economic  and  social  problems  of  their 
home  counties.  And,  too,  it  has  dis- 
covered a  simple,  direct,  effective  way  of 
making  their  studies  dynamic,  through 
the  affiliated  club  members. 

What  this  club  is  doing  is  so  simple 
that  it  seems  likely  to  propagate  itself 
easily  and  naturally  in  other  institutions 
and  in  other  states.  Inquiries  come  from 
almost  every  state  in  the  Union  about 
this  club  and  its  work. 

The  club  bulletins  already  issued  are: 
A  Fifty- Year  Survey  of  Southern  Agricul- 


ture;  Farm-Life  Conditions  in  the  South; 
Brief  Economic  and  Social  Surveys  of 
Clarke,  Fulton,  and  Bibb  Counties;  Our 
Country-Life  Problem;  Country-Life  De- 
fenses; Denmark's  Remedies;  Education 
and  Cooperation;  Small- Farm  Ownership; 
The  Church  as  a  Country-Life  Defense; 
and  The  Rights  of  the  Child. 

The  following  bulletins  are  in  prepara- 
tion: Economic  and  Social  Survey  of 
Georgia  (The  Georgia  Club  Syllabus); 
The  Physician  as  a  Country-Life  Defense; 
Good  Roads  as  a  Country-Life  Defense; 
The  Country  School  of  Permanent  In- 
fluence; and  The  Debt  and  the  Duty  of 
the  Cities  to  the  Country. 

The  club  does  not  believe  in  wasting 
printers'  ink.  And  so  its  bulletins  go  to  its 
own  members  and  to  a  further  small  com- 
pany of  goodly  souls  who  believe,  in 
Milton's  phrase,  that  education  concerns 
the  things  that  lie  about  us,  as  well  as 
things  remote. 

The  club  is  planning  a  great  rural-life 
conference  at  the  school  in  the  early  future. 


THE  CITY  MAN'S  FARM 


One  of  the  staple  forms  of  investment 
has  long  been  the  well  selected  farm  mort- 
gage. It  is  as  safe  as  any  other  invest- 
ment. It  has  yielded  a  fair  return,  5  per 
cent,  or  more,  higher  than  the  best  bonds. 
Its  chief  drawback  has  been  that  it  cannot 
always  be  turned  quickly  into  ready  cash. 
A  farm  itself  as  an  investment  has  many 
of  the  same  advantages  as  a  farm- 
mortgage. 

A  minister  in  Ohio,  for  example,  has 
written  the  following  experience  to  the 
World's  Work: 

My  duties  keep  me  in  the  busy  life  of  the 
city.  I  had  saved  some  money  and,  a  few 
years  ago,  I  bought  eighty  acres  at  I65  per 
acre.  My  experience  has  persuaded  me  that 
the  professional  man  can  profitably  invest  in 
good  fami  land.  The  details  of  the  manage- 
ment need  not  be  given  but  the  results  are  as  fol- 
lows. The  amount  I  had  paid  down  was  $3,500. 
The  balance  was  carried  as  debt.  This  debt 
and  the  interest,  taxes,  ditching,  clearing, 
repairs,  and  improvements  have  made  the 
farm  cost  about  $7,000.    The  farm  has  in 


eight  years  paid  all  this  and  several  hundred 
dollars  profit  besides.  The  annual  rental  for 
the  last  three  years  has  been  $775,  my  share 
being  one  half  grain  rent.  The  taxes,  in- 
surance, trips  to  farm,  repairs,  and  improve- 
ments average  about  $175  a  year,  leaving  me 
$600  net,  or  about  8|  per  cent,  on  my  $7,000 
investment.  The  land  is  well  located,  is  level 
com  land  in  the  heart  of  the  com  belt.  I 
have  been  offered  $150  an  acre  for  it,  but  the 
profits  from  the  rents  are  much  better  than 
could  be  obtained  from  any  other  safe  in- 
vestment. 

With  the  proceeds  of  the  eighty  acres  and 
other  savings  I  afterward  bought  a  twenty- 
acre  tract  with  a  small  house  and  bam  on  it. 
This  cost  me  $2,700.  This  is  another  good 
com  farm.  In  the  community  where  it  is 
located,  farms  are  small  and  it  is  easy  to  rent 
the  fields.  I  rent  the  house  and  truck  patch 
for  $50  a  year  and  the  fields  for  half  the  grain 
delivered  in  market.  On  both  farms  I  furnish 
the  clover  seed  and  seed  of  any  crop  sown  for 
green  manuring.  As  com  is  the  paying  crop, 
it  is  the  purpose  to  keep  this  little  farm  in  com 
as  much  of  the  time  as  possible  and  to  keep 
up   the  fertility  by  the  sumnvc^  ^«s«'\\i%  ^\ 
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clover  or  of  rye  and  vetch  for  turning  under 
in  the  spring.  The  first  year  this  little  place 
netted  me  5.2«)  per  cent,  on  my  investment 
after  1  had  been  to  larger  expense  than  will 
usually  be  the  case.  As  the  clover  seed  failed 
I  bought  vetch  and  rye,  so  there  was  a 
double  expense  for  one  crop. 

The  next  year  the  yield  was  65  bushels  of 
corn  as  against  43  the  year  before.  My  share 
at  52  cents  brought  me  S304.20.  The  rent 
of  the  house  paid  the  taxes  and  other  current 
expenses.  This  made  me  about  1 1  per  cent, 
for  the  second  year.  This,  it  is  true,  is  a  little 
better  than  the  average  is  likely  to  be;  for 
the  land  was  all  in  corn,  and  I  cannot  have  it 
all  in  corn  every  year.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  pay  8  per  cent,  or  better  on 
an  average.  Besides,  I  have  been  offered 
$3,000  for  it.  I  figure  that  my  savings  from 
my  salary  and  the  original  investment  would, 
at  this  time,  have  amounted  to  about  S8,ooo. 
The  two  farms  are  now  worth  $1 5.000.  It  has 
been  a  profitable  investment  for  me. 

If  you  ask  any  five  native  Americans 
that  you  meet  in  the  city  what  they  know 
about  country  life,  you  will  find  that  one 
or  two  of  them  are  interested  in  a  farm 
somewhere.  If  they  are  rich  men  the  farm 
probably  costs  them  money.  If  they  are 
men  of  moderate  incomes  they  probably 
"break  even"  or  perhaps  make  a  little. 
The  farm  is  a  kind  of  old  age  insurance  and 
investment.  It  is  a  home  to  retire  to  and  it 
is  a  good  speculation.  Unless  the  owner 
lets  it  deteriorate,  the  principal  of  the 
investment  is  safe.  Like  the  mortgage 
it  probably  cannot  be  disposed  of  quickly. 


Like  the  mortgage  also  the  interest  on  the 
investment  would  probably  not  be  very 
high,  if  the  owner  had  a  good  tenant,  or 
was  a  good  manager  himself  he  might  make 
8  per  cent,  as  the  Ohio  minister  did,  but 
probably  most  city  owners  do  not  make  so 
much.  On  these  considerations  only  per- 
haps the  mortgage  is  the  better  form  of 
investment,  because  it  is  more  easily  taken 
care  of.  But  on  the  other  hand,  no  matter 
how  much  the  land  increases  in  value,  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage  gets  none  of  the 
benefit  of  the  rise.  The  owner  of  the 
farm  land  on  the  other  hand  gets  it  all. 
And  the  steady  rise  in  the  value  of  good 
farm  lands  all  over  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  most  certain  things  in  the  in- 
vestment world.  Between  1900  and  1910, 
for.  example,  farm  land  in  Georgia  in- 
creased 161  per  cent.;  in  Illinois  10; 
per  cent.;  in  Maryland  and  Massachusetts 
between  30  and  40  per  cent.;  in  South 
Dakota  and  Wyoming  about  250  per  cent. ; 
and  in  Nevada  1 50  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  the  Ohio  minister  the 
8  per  cent,  interest  which  he  gAs  from  his 
farm  is  sufficient  justification  for  the  in- 
vestment. In  most  cases,  however,  not 
even  a  farmer  on  the  land  will  make  8 
per  cent,  on  his  investment.  Most  fanners 
make  their  living  and  little  else  from  year 
to  year.  The  profit  in  the  farming  busi- 
ness has  too  often  been  only  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  land.  In  this  the  many  city 
dwellers  can  participate  as  the  Ohio 
minister  has  done. 


HOW  NOT  TO  BUY  A  FARM 


A  correspondent  puts  this  question: 

I  am  being  confronted  by  the  most  per- 
plexing problem  of  my  life  and  I  have  decided 
to  let  you  settle  it  for  me  no  matter  which 
wa\"  \ou  decide. 

I  am  twenty-seven  vearb  old  and  have  been 
thinking  of  taking  up  a  Government  claim 
in  Arizona.  I  will  have  from  Si,(k»o  to  Si. 500 
by  the  time  I  intend  to  start.  What  is  your 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  money? 
rx»  you  think  it  will  be  suflklLni,  or  do  you 
think  thai  I  had  better  wait  a  couple  of  years 
until  I  am  able  t(»  have  alvjut  S^ooo?     .     .     . 

I  have  had  four  years'  experience  on  a  farm 


when  I  was  eighteen  years  old.  I  shall  guide 
myself  entirely  by  what  you  think  because  I 
have  been  advised  so  many  different  ways  that 
I  have  decided  to  hear  what  your  opinion  in 

the  matter  is. 

Ihis  man  is  not  fair  to  us  nor  to  him- 
self if  he  is  content  to  decide  so  important 
a  question  in  such  a  manner.  We  do 
not  accept  such  a  responsibility.  He 
gives  no  details;  no  guess  can  be  made 
about  his  ability;  he  does  not  tdl  the 
t\pe  of  farming  he  contemplates.  Upon 
all  these  depends  the  wisdom  of  his  actions. 
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The  danger  is  that  his  plans  are  no  more 
systematized  than  his  information. 

Too  many  men  —  and  women  —  buy 
farms  in  this  slipshod  way.  Two  sisters 
write  requesting  advice  as  to  which  of  two 
farms  they  should  buy.  They  have  the 
agents'  descriptions  of  both  bift  no  first 
hand  knowledge  of  either.  One  costs  J6, 500 
and  includes  buildings,  stock,  etc.;  the 
other  costs  a  little  over  $2,000  and  is 
without  improvements  but  has  apparently 
the  better  location.  "We  depend  wholly 
upon  what  we  earn,"  they  say,  yet  they 
have  made  no  attempt  to  investigate  the 
money-making  powers  of  either  place. 
The  farms  are  in  different  sections  and  yet 
the  prospective  purchasers  have  made  no 
inquiry  into  the  value  of  either  as  a  pro- 
ductive,  profitable   farm. 

Of  the  numerous  principles  that  the 
farm  seeker  should  bear  in  mind,  a  few 
should  stand  out  preeminent  and  absolute: 

1.  Never  buy  land  without  seeing  it. 

2.  Examine  it  at  least  once  alone  or 
in  the  company  of  an  expert,  practical 
farmer  whom  you  know  to  be  disinterested. 

3.  Listen  to  all  that  the  agent  or  owner 


says,  but  obtain  also  the  opinion  of 
neighbors  who  know  and  are  more  willing 
to  speak  of  the  disadvantages. 

4.  Choose  only  the  farm  that  suits 
first  your  capital,  second,  your  special 
type  of  farming,  third,  your  main  crops, 
and  fourth,  the  needs  of  your  family. 

5.  Remember  that  the  asked  price  is 
only  a  part  of  the  real  cost.  Ascertain 
taxes,  the  cost  of  repairs  and  improvements 
needed,  the  expense  of  stocking  and  plan* 
ning,  and  the  cost  of  living  until  returns 
come  in. 

6.  Study  the  environment  and  learn  its 
adaptations,  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, its  peculiarities,  its  history,  and 
its  possibilities. 

7.  Study  every  phase  with  equal  refer- 
ence to  the  home  aspect  and  the  business 
aspect.  If  you  want  advice  about  a  farm, 
tell  where,  what  kind,  how  much  you 
want  to  pay,  what  you  want  to  raise,  and 
we  will  try  to  help  you  find  one.  If  you 
do  not  know  whether  you  want  one  or 
not,  tell  your  story,  your  plans,  and  your 
desires,  and  we  will  try  to  help  you  decide. 
But  don't  "go  it  blind  "  on  anybody's  advice. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  FARM  LANDS 


27. —  Q,  I  am  told  that  hemp  and  wheat 
rabing  are  very  profitable  in  Northern  Ken- 
tucky. Is  this  true  in  Fayette  and  Jessamine 
counties?  What  is  the  price  of  land,  the 
climate,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  etc.,  there? 

A,  Next  to  light  tobacco  the  chief  and 
most  profitable  crop  in  these  two  counties  is 
hemp,  with  wheat  and  com  second  and  third 
in  importance.  Kentucky  produces  about 
nine  tenths  of  the  hemp  of  the  country  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  acreage  is  in  the  north 
central  part  of  the  state.  You  will  make  no 
mistake  in  growing  either  wheat  or  hemp  as 
part  of  a  well  balanced  rotation. 

Conditions  in  the  counties  referred  to  are 
typical  of  the  famous  blue  grass  section  (briefly 
described  under  Question  18  on  the  Farm  Lands 
and  Farming  page  of  the  May  World's  Work). 
Ihe  climatic  data  (for  Lexington,  Fayette 
County)  is:  average  annual  rainfall  43.57 
inches;  average  annual  temperature  54  degrees 
F.;  highest  temperature  recorded  102  degrees; 
lowest,  20  degrees;  prevailing  wind  direction, 
southwest;  average  annual  humidity,  73  per 


cent.  The  assessed  land  valuations  are,  for 
Fayette  County,  $74  and  for  Jessamine  County, 
$35  per  acre,  but  you  will  very  probably  have 
to  pay  more  for  good  farm  lands. 

28. —  Q.  What  arc  the  possibilities  for 
farming  and  fruit  raising  in  the  Boise  River 
Valley  of  Idaho? 

j4,  Ada  County,  in  which  this  valley  is 
located,  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
of  the  state  —  largely  as  a  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  its  agricultural  resources.  The  soil 
and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  raising 
(under  irrigation)  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
alfalfa,  clover,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and  truck 
crops.  But  apples  are  the  chief  crop,  the 
product  of  nearly  6,000  acres  of  orchards 
around  Boise  City  being  shipped  out  of  the 
state  each  year.  This  city  with  a  population 
of  about  18,000  offers  excellent  school,  market, 
and  social  facilities.  The  Oregon  Short  Line 
crosses  the  county  and  a  high  grade  electric 
road  passes  throughout  the  valley. 

Under  the  Carey  Act  some  197  ^<mo  -d.cx^;^\xs. 
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this  county  have  been  placed  under  irrigation 
canals  and  more  than  120,000  acres  are  already 
irrigated.  The  Snake  River  project  is  already 
open  to  settlement  and  some  4,000  acres  of  the 
original  6,000  are  still  available  with  water 
rights  at  J50  per  acre.  There  are  about 
461,000  acres  of  homestead  lands  not  on  irri- 
gation projects  still  open,  but  these  are  of  the 
less  valuable  type.  Unimproved  land  with 
water  rights  can  be  bought  for  from  $50  to  $75 
per  acre;  improved  farm  land  for  from  $75 
to  $150;  and  bearing  orchard  lands  for  from 
J300  to  $600  per  acre.  For  further  details, 
write  to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  both  at  Boise. 

29. —  Q.  I  have  been  offered  ten  acres  of 
woodland  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vineland, 
on  condition  that  I  plant  five  acres  in  apple 
trees.  As  1  don't  want  te  live  there  I  should 
have  to  have  all  the  work  done.  Is  the  gift 
worth  having? 

A,  In  this  case  it  will  pay  to  "look  the 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth"  very  carefully.  South 
central  New  Jersey  is  very  flat  country  with 
light,  sandy  soil,  excellent — when  fertilized 
—  for  strawberries,  other  small  fruits,  and 
peaches,  but  not,  in  our  opinion,  well  suited 
to  apple  growing.  The  clearing  of  five  acres, 
their  planting  to  apples,  and  the  necessary  care 
until  the  maturing  of  the  trees  would  cost  a  very 
appreciable  sum,  not  to  mention  the  uncer- 
tainty of  future  returns.  Moreover,  we  rarely 
advise  farming  of  any  sort  from  a  distance;  we 
doubt  whether  New  Jersey  woodland  will 
rise  much  in  value  in  the  near  future.  In  any 
case  you  should  first  locate  exactly  the  tract  in 
question,  then  visit  and  examine  it  in  company 
with  an  expert  apple  grower. 

30. —  Q.  What  is  being  done  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  of  California  by  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service  or  individuals  in 
draining  swamp  lands?  I  am  told  that  the 
Government  is  doing  much  reclamation  work 
there.  Do  such  lands,  when  drained,  need 
irrigation? 

A,  You  are  mistaken  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  Reclamation  Service  which  works  only 
along  irrigation  lines  and  which  is  not  doing 
anything  al  present  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  The  Government  does  no  actual 
drainage  work  in  California  or  elsewhere;  the 
Drainage  Investigations  Division  of  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  investigates  proposed 
drainage  projects  and  reports  on  their  feasi- 
bility, cost,  methods,  etc.,  but  whatever 
drainage  work  is  going  on  in  California  is  being 
d(jne  either  by  the  state  or  by  private  concerns. 


For  information  about  the  extent  and  nature 
of  this  work,  consult  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  Bulletins  217,  239,  and  Circular  76; 
Reprints  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Ofl^ce 
for  1910,  on  The  Development  of  Methods  of 
Draining  Irrigated  Lands  and  Work  of  the 
Drainage  Investigations  in  1909-10;  House 
Document  1180;  and  Soil  Surveys  of  the 
Stockton,  190^,  Modesto-Turlock,  1908,  Ma- 
dera, 1910,  Fresno,  1900,  and  Porters ville, 
1908  Areas  —  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Throughout  the  San  Jqaquin  Valley,  irri- 
gation is  necessary  whether  the  lands  are 
naturally  or  artificially  drained. 

31. —  Q.  Will  you  inform  me  about  the 
semi-arid  lands  of  the  West,  of  which  320 
acres  can  be  obtained  by  homestead  entry? 
Is  dry  farming  a  practical  success  and  what 
yields  can  be  expected  under  that  system? 

A.  By  the  Enlarged  Homestead  Act  of 
December  19,  1909,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  designate,  from  time 
to  time,  tracts  of  non-timbered,  non-mineral, 
non-irrigable  land  in  Colorado,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, .  Washington,  Arizona^ 
and  New  Mexico,  of  which  areas  of  not  more 
than  320  acres  can  be  applied  for  by  bona  fide 
entrymen  under  the  regular  Homestead  Act. 
The  location  of  such  tracts  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington 
and  the  various  local  land  offices  to  which  it 
will  refer  you. 

Where  there  is  an  annual  rainfall  of  at  least 
fifteen  inches,  dry  farming  methods,  if  correctly 
practised,  will  permit  the  profitable  raising  of 
the  more  drought-resistant  varieties  of  oats, 
barley,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  etc.  The  theory 
of  the  system  involves  the  storing  up  of  two 
years'  rainfall  by  means  of  tillage  and  summer 
fallowing,  for  the  production  of  one  year's 
crop.  This  necessitates  the  management  of 
twice  the  area  of  land  that  is  actually  cropped, 
and  continuous,  unremitting  labor.  A  fair 
average  yield  of  wheat  is  fifteen  bushels  and 
of  other  crops  in  proportion.  Some  of  the 
expert  dry  farmers  of  the  semi-arid  section  have 
made  remarkable  yields  by  this  method.  But 
no  one  should  attempt  dry  farming  without 
thorough,  practical  training  or  abundant 
capital.  For  discussions  of  the  system,  con- 
sult L.  H.  Bailey's  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Agriculture,  Vol.  I.  pp.  171  and  399;  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bulletins  187  and  188;  and 
Bulletins  112  of  the  Utah  Experiment  Station 
at  Logan,  and  96  of  the  North  Dakota  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Brookings. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  inevitable  defeat  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  the  victory  of 
Governor  Wilson  will  remain 
the  two  historic  political  events 
of  our  year. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  made  his  notable 
contribution  to  our  public  life,  and  un- 
luckily he  did  not  seem  to  know  that  it 
does  not  need  repeating.  Other  conditions 
and  other  duties  are  now  come,  and  another 
—  man. 

Governor  Wilson  will  now  fill  the  public 
mind  for  a  term  at  least,  and  he  will  bring 
another  mood.  What  statutes  and  decis- 
ions will  mark  his  Administration  none 
can  foresee,  and,  in  a  way,  these  are  of 
less  importance  than  the  turn  he  will  give 
to  American  thought.  What  may  be 
called  the  democratic  philosophy  of  life  will 
receive  forcible  formulation  by  him.  And 
the  democratic  philosophy  of  life  is  not  a 
vague  generality.  It  may  take  many 
forms.  At  bottom  it  means  the  denial  of 
privilege,  the  demand  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity. It  means  right  social  ideals.  It 
means  broad  educational  ideals  —  very 
broad.  It  means  a  quickened  human 
sympathy  and  right  human  relationships. 
It  means  discouragement  to  the  cynical 


in  literature  as  well  as  in  life  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  sympathetic. 

His  speeches  and  writings  clearly  set 
forth  such  a  philosophy.  He  believes 
fundamentally  in  the  democratic  ideal. 
His  acts,  his  state  papers  —  all  that  he 
does  and  says  as  President  —  will  embody 
and  illustrate  this  doctrine  and  this 
temperament. 

This  will  be  a  new  influence  —  this  old- 
time  creed,  revived  with  sincerity  and 
applied  to  present  conditions  and  set  forth 
with  authority.  It  is  a  quieter  force  than 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  robust  shaking-up  of  a 
people.  But  it  is  permeating  and  it  has 
the  quality  of  permanence. 

As  the  dull  gray  day  of  Mr.  Taft  sinks 
to  its  close,  a  day  of  well-meaning  inde- 
cision, with  no  distinct  quality,  no  invigor- 
ating atmosphere,  no  positive  impulse  — 
we  witness  the  passing  of  one  vigorous  man 
and  the  coming  of  another,  wholly  different 
in  their  kinds  of  service  and  in  their  ways 
of  rendering  it.  After  all,  in  its  own  way 
our  democracy  does  manage  to  find  voices 
for  its  various  moods;  and  there  is  some- 
thing majestic  in  its  struggles  to  lift  them 
to  its  great  sounding  board  which  we  call 
the  Presidency. 
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TWO    BATTLES    FOR  ONE  CAUSE 

TH  E  same  great  impulse  of  the  people 
was  felt  at  both  the  national  con- 
ventions, and  that  was  the  im- 
pulse to  shake  themselves  free  from  bosses 
and  from  commercialism  in  government. 

At  the  Republican  convention  the  effort 
was  fettered  and  entangled.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt stood  for  one  aspect  of  the  people's 
cause  against  privilege.  But  fundamentally 
his  position  was  false.  The  Progressive 
movement  to  wrest  the  Government  from 
excessive  tariffs  and  from  business  con- 
trol had  been  neglected  and  insulted 
by  him  during  its  period  of  struggle. 
His  effort  at  leadership  came  too  late. 
And  there  was  the  very  essence  of  bossism 
in  his  manner  and  method  and  tempera- 
ment. His  pjersonal  popularity  carried 
him  far  toward  defeating  Mr.  Taft.  But 
the  standpat  lines  held  their  entrenched 
position  against  so  personal  an  assault. 

The  American  people  have  not  lost  their 
sense  of  humor;  and  many  of  them  could 
not  keep  from  smiling  at  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  his  ferocious  attack  on  his  own  error 
of  four  years  ago,  an  error  for  which  he  did 
not  apologize  to  us;  but  he  proceeded  to 
substitute  himself  for  it  —  an  error  that 
now  meant  the  reversal  of  human  progress 
itself!  His  vehemence  was  not  entirely 
convincing.  The  situation  smacked  of 
the  comic  as  well  as  of  the  tragic.  Let 
us  hope,  too,  that  a  new  conscience  about 
''tainted"  delegates  (especially  from  the 
Southern  States)  was  bom  out  of  that 
fierce  wrangle. 

In  truth  there  was  much  fury  and  much 
fear  that  was  artificial  at  Chicago.  The 
deep  note  of  sincerity  was  lacking.  It  was 
in  the  main  an  unseemly  personal  combat. 
No  duellists  ever  lacked  "  a  great  principle" 
when  they  fought ;  and  on  any  battlefield 
you  can  pick  up  a  great  principle  or  two 
as  soon  as  you  see  the  enemy  coming.  1  n 
fact  it  is  easy  to  acquire  them  anywhere 
when  you  are  in  the  fighting  mood. 

Thus  Mr.  Taft  won  —  to  lose,  the  Pro- 
gressives were  defeated,  and  the  Repub- 
lican party  stands  as  the  party  of  re- 
action. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  promptly  set  out  to  organ- 
ize a  new  party,  a  task  that,  with  his  large 


personal  following,  he  might  hopefully 
have  undertaken  if  the  Democratic  con- 
vention had  had  as  bad  fortune  as  the 
Republican. 

But  the  same  impulse  of  the  people 
struggling  for  expression  at  Baltimore  as 
at  Chicago,  struggled  sincerely  and  it 
found  a  real  leader  in  Governor  Wilson. 
The  hungry  horde  and  the  temperament- 
ally commercial  elements  of  the  convention 
died  very  hard.  But  they  lost.  And  the 
real  voice  of  the  pjeople  was  heard  there. 

The  Progressives,  therefore,  fighting  in 
each  convention  from  the  same  impulse 
failed  to  capture  the  Republican  party 
but  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Democratic 
party;  and  the  future  —  the  immediate 
future  and  a  fair  chance  for  a  longer 
season  —  seems  easily  within  its  reach. 
The  Democratic  party  stands,  under 
Governor  Wilson's  leadership,  as  the 
party  of  progress. 


THE  CONVENTIONS  AS  GREAT 

SHOWS 

WHENEVER  national  conven- 
tions are  supplanted  by  other 
machinery  there  will  perish  from 
the  earth  a  sort  of  spectacle  which  nothing 
in  the  world  surpasses.  The  two  conven- 
tions of  this  year  were  dramas  which,  in  the 
spectacular  brilliancy  with*  which  they 
delighted  the  eye  and  the  suspense  with 
which  they  engaged  the  mind  and  the  emo- 
tions, deserve  to  rank  with  great  scenes 
in  history. 

At  Chicago  and  at  Baltimore  strong 
men  fought  a  frenzied  fight  as  thousands 
looked  on.  There  is  something  that  stirs, 
as  nothing  else  can  stir,  in  the  sight  of  a 
struggle  fought  out  before  the  physical 
eye.  We  may  wait  with  much  interest  to 
hear  the  outcome  of  a  contest  in  which 
great  stakes  are  involved,  but  it  is  when  the 
fight  takes  place  visibly  in  a  circumscribed 
arena  that  it  thrills.  A  national  nominat- 
ing convention  furnishes  one  of  the  best 
thrills  left  in  a  rather  matter-of-fact  world. 

The  Baltimore  fight  was  the  better  of 
the  two  shows;  and  probably  it  has  never 
been  equalled.  Ten  thousand  ball-games 
rolled  into  one  would  be  tame  compared 
with  it;    no  joust  at  Ashby-de-larZjc2fc>i.0ev 
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provided  such  moments  of  suspjense;  the 
Colosseum  at  Rome  never  echoed  such  a 
riot  of  cheering. 

Make  no  such  mistake  as  to  think  of  it 
as  an  intellectual  contest.  There  was 
splendid  oratory,  quite  surprising  bril- 
liancy of  oratory  —  mostly  feats  of  prowess 
in  the  hurling  of  a  thrilling  defiance,  the 
loosing  of  a  trenchant  phrase,  mighty 
swords  flashing  for  a  moment  in  thrust 
and  parry  above  the  melee.  But  it  was 
more  a  physical  struggle,  a  contest  of  en- 
durance, lung  power,  and  nerve  strength. 
The  first  requisite  of  a  delegate  was  to  be 
able  to  go  without  sleep  and  without  food 
and  drink;  to  yell  and  wave  things  for  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes;  to  stay  in  his 
place  twelve  hours;  to  keep  his  feet  during 
a  stampede  and  to  buffet  his  way  through 
the  press;  to  watch  every  move  of  the 
enemy  under  the  trying  light  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  arc  lamps  in  the  ceaseless  activity 
of  20,000  frenzied  people;  to  hear  enough 
to  know  what  was  going  on,  with  ears 
cracked  by  the  roar  of  hours  of  turmoil, 
and  to  be  as  fresh  when  the  weird  daylight 
stole  again  into  the  hall  as  when  it  had 
departed. 

Baltimore  began  decorously;  a  thousand 
respjectable  gentlemen  sitting  with  con- 
siderable composure  in  the  midst  of  a 
throng  of  19,000  spectators  of  equal  pro- 
priety of  appearance  and  conduct,  among 
them  many  fashionably-gowned  women. 
Many  of  the  men  kept  on  their  coats  for 
half  a  day;  some  even  retained  their  collars 
well  into  the  session,  but  when  real  work 
was  under  way  the  scene  was  one  of  a  gang 
of  disheveled  railroad  "hands"  in  a  gen- 
eral riot.  There  were  frequently  pjericxls 
of  an  hour  when  no  articulate  voice  could 
be  heard,  while  the  ear  was  stunned  by  the 
roar  of  mingled  approval  and  rage. 

It  was  holloing,  yelling,  screaming,  roar- 
ing, raised  to  the  «th  power;  they  "hol- 
lered," simpl\'  hollered  for  an  hour  at  a 
time.  When  a  telling  speech  was  success- 
fully Nhoulcd  or  a  significant  vote  was 
caNt,  they  carried  banners  up  and  down 
and  around  the  aisles;  they  reared  mam- 
moth pictures  of  candidates  against  the 
galleries:  tliev  sent  up  toy  balloons,  and 
tossed  pi^iiMiHN  into  the  air:  they  carrits.1 
a  girl  ah)Ut  the  hall;  men  and  women  shied 


hats  through  the  air;  horns,  whistles,  and 
infernal  contrivances  without  name  con- 
tributed to  the  diabolical  din. 

The  wonder  of  it  was  that  what  looked 
like  a  general  riot  really  managed  to  pre- 
serve the  character  of  an  electoral  assem- 
bly. Straight  through  all  the  din,  men 
voted  steadily  for  the  man  of  their  choice. 
Everybody  was  doing  his  best  to  stampede 
everybody  else,  but  when  it  came  to  his 
own   vote,   he  preserved   his  composure. 

Every  one  who  saw  either  of  the  National 
Conventions  of  1912  got  there  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  possibilities  of  explosive 
energy.  Beforehand,  no  one  could  have 
imagined  that  the  world  contained  so  many 
foot-pounds  of  power  as  suddenly  broke 
out  upon  the  suflTering  air  when  the  State  of 
Delaware  yielded  to  the  State  of  NeW  Jer- 
sey for  the  nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
or  when  Tammany's  ninety  votes  were 
given  to  Champ  Clark.  One  was  a  Kra- 
katoa,  the  other  a  Mt.  Pel6e;  only  a 
volcanic  explosion  could  release  such  a 
noise. 

But  there  was  another  feature  of  both 
conventions  that  no  one  present  at  them 
will  ever  forget,  and  that  was  the  ability 
of  a  mob  of  apparently  crazy  men  to  sus- 
tain the  stress  of  terrific  onslaught  with- 
out flinching.  "  Demonstration"  followed 
"demonstration"  and  passed  into  "counter 
demonstration/'  without  altering  a  vote. 
Uproar  that  shattered  the  voice  of  a  new 
chairman  every  five  minutes,  and  wore  out 
fresh  platoons  of  police  every  hour;  the 
efforts  of  bands  drowned  under  the  vocal 
din,  and  the  chromatic  clamor  of  banners 
assailed  the  delegates  and  left  them 
stubborn  at  their  posts.  At  Chicago,  they 
stood  pat  to  the  end.  At  Baltimore,  they 
changed,  but  they  refused  to  stampede. 
They  changed  slowly,  and  only  under  the 
slowly  increasing  realization  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  the  right  man. 

Apart  from  the  result,  either  at  Chicago 
or  at  Baltimore,  apart  from  the  question 
whether  a  better  method  of  nomination 
can  be  found,  it  is  certain  that  those  who 
went  to  the  conventions  this  year  will 
never  forget  the  magnificent  amplitude  of 
the  picture  and  the  tense  dramatic  strain 
of  a  scene  animated  by  the  unchained 
passion  of  a  nation. 


II, \1    DOKS  THE  PRESIDENCY  DO  TO  THE  PRESIDENT? 

MR.  RnoSEVELT  WHEN  HE  RETIRED  FROM  THE  PRESIDENCY 
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THE  HON.   DAVID   LLOYD-GEORGE,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 

HOSE   RECENT    REPLV   TO  THE  LANDED  OPPONENTS    OP  WE15H   DISESTABLISHMENT   WAS: 
"They  come  here,  when  we  ate  frying  lo  recover  fome  p«n  of  ihit  pillaged  property  (or  Ihf 
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THE  REAL  "PROGRESSIVES"—  IN 
THE  COUNTRY 

THE  article  about  country  schools 
by  Mr.  F.  T.  Gates,  chairman  of 
the  General  Education  Board, 
published  in  this  number  of  the  World's 
Work,  has  this  significance  in  addition 
to  its  clear-cut  analysis  and  its  pointing 
to  a  remedy.  The  General  Education 
Board  has  set  to  work,  in  its  usual  method- 
ical and  careful  wav,  to  establish  one  or 
more  model  country  schools  as  well  as  to 
apply  the  best  educational  methods  thus 
far  worked  out  to  one  or  more  coun- 
try schools  that  now  exist.  The  word 
"school"  hardly  fits  such  a  group  of 
activities  as  this  plan  contemplates;  for 
the  "school-yard  must  be  as  big  as  the 
community,"  and  every  teachable  person 
will  become  a  part  of  the  neighborhood 
activity.  Children  will  of  course  be  taught 
(not  caught,  confined,  and  branded)  but 
the  grown  folks  also  will  receive  and  give 
instruction  and  inspiration. 

What  Mr.  Gates  modestly  calls  a  dream 
is  not  a  dream:  an  approximation  to  it 
has  been  worked  out,  in  small  measure  at 
least,  in  a  number  of  rural  communities. 
And  there  is  no  part  of  American  activity 
to  which  a  higher  purpose  or  a  finer  zeal 
are  given  than  to  this  very  problem. 
More  high  purpose  and  more  zeal  are 
needed.  In  what  other  way  can  the  best 
men  and  women  among  us  better  serve? 

Great  results  come  slowly.  But  nobody 
who  knows  American  life  and  knows  the 
wide-spread  earnestness  of  this  country- 
movement  can  doubt  that  we  have  defi- 
nitely entered  a  new  era  of  activity  — 
the  era  of  building-up  the  land  and  the 
people  who  till  it. 

WHY    NOT  A   FEW    FREE   PORTS? 

WHY  does  not  one  of  the  political 
parties  propose  the  establish- 
ment of  a  few  free  ports  and  a 
few  free  manufacturing  zones?  The  idea 
appears  to  have  occurred  to  nobody,  yet 
what  a  popular  idea  it  would  assuredly 
prove!  Why  not  allow  American  manufac- 
turers to  establish  shops  at  certain  desig- 
nated ports,  into  which  the  raw  materials 


for  their  productions  would  be  admitted 
duty  free,  to  be  manufactured  into  articles 
of  export?  Such  a  ** Freibafen**  as  the 
German  Government  has  established  at 
Hamburg,  immensely  augmenting  the 
commercial  importance,  and  greatly  in- 
creasing the  prosperity,  of  the  city  would 
be  a  boon  to  many  classes  of  manu- 
facturers, compelled  now  to  pay  a  fine  on 
every  piece  of  raw  material  which  they 
presume  to  think  they  can  manufacture 
as  well  as  a  German  or  a  Briton. 

The  idea  has  no  bearing  on  the  question 
between  a  protective  tariff  and  free  trade. 
It  means  only  that  where  Americans  find 
themselves  able  to  turn  raw  materials 
into  finished  articles  for  general  con- 
sumption, they  may  do  it,  without  paying 
a  heavy  tax  on  their  enterprise.  Why,  on 
any  tariff  theory,  should  raw  wool,  or 
rubber,  or  coffee,  or  silk,  or  lumber,  which 
comes  here  to  be  manufactured  for  Euro- 
pean use  (because  our  methods  are  more 
scientific  and  our  workmen  better)  —  why 
should  it  be  subject  to  an  assessment 
merely  for  sojourning  in  the  land  of  the 
free  for  a  few  weeks?  Why  should  an 
American  manufacturer  be  fined  for  pre- 
suming to  think  he  can  manufacture  as 
well  as  a  Frenchman,  and  incidentally 
make  a  little  money  for  himself  and  give 
thousands  of    workingmen    employment? 

Is  there  no  one  with  vision  to  see  rising, 
under  provision  made  by  enlightened 
commercial  genius,  two  or  three  great 
reservations,  where  big  bonded  warehouses 
open  their  doors  free  for  material  for  cloth- 
makers,  ship-builders,  which  mammoth 
factories  turn  into  products  for  the  ends 
of  the  earth?  Any  of  the  material  which, 
after  manufacture,  goes  out  of  the  free 
zone  into  our  tariff-" protected"  states 
would  still  pay  duty;  only  that  which 
straightway  went  away  out  of  the  country 
again  would  not  be  brought  under  the 
attention   of    customs-officers. 

Only  under  some  such  arrangement  can 
America  expect  to  compete  with  free- 
trade  England,  or  the  free  ports  of  Ger- 
many. The  time  is  sj)ecially  opportune 
to  try  it,  now  that  the  oj)ening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  inspires  us  to  hope  for 
something  more  like  a  great  nation's 
share  of  the  commerce  o(  \.Vvtv;o\W. 
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A  WASTE  OF  75   MILLIONS  A  YEAR 

THERE  is  a  way  to  save  $75,000,000 
a  year  by  the  proper  handling  of 
the  cotton-crop.  The  grower 
takes  his  cotton  to  the  gin,  and  there  it  is 
baled  in  jute  bagging  that  costs  the  grower 
$\,  The  local  freight  charge  is  50  cents, 
insurance  15  cents,  drayage  to  the  ware- 
house 10  cents,  weighing  10  cents,  ware- 
house charge  50  cents,  commission  to  the 
factor  who  sells  it  $1.50 —  so  that,  by  the 
time  the  grower  has  sold  the  bale  it  has 
cost  him  $3.85  in  handling  charges.  In 
other  words,  out  of  the  $50  for  which  his 
factor  sells  it  to  the  cotton  merchant  or 
exporter,  the  grower  gets  only  $46.15. 

But  that  is  not  all.  When  the  American 
factor  sells  it  for  $50  a  bale,  the  Liverpool 
importer  (who  sets  the  world  price)  buys 
the  same  bale  for  $60.  Instantly  you  say, 
''American  exporter's  profit."  You  are 
wrong:  only  $1  of  that  $10  difference  is 
exporter's  profit.  Three  dollars  more  pay 
the  freight  to  Liverpool;  another  dollar 
pays  the  charges  at  Liverpool;  75  cents 
the  marine  insurance  —  $5-75  of  compara- 
tively inescapable  charge  out  of  the  $10, 
leaving  $4.25  to  be  accounted  for  by 

1 .  Fixed  charge  for  tare,  6  per  cent,  of 

gross  weight $3.60 

2.  Drayage  to  local  compress  .  .15 

3.  Compress  fees .25 

4.  Probable  loss  in  weight  ....  .25 


*4.25 


Practically  all  these  items  are  economic 
waste.  Why  should  the  cotton  not  be 
compressed  at  the  gin  and  be  properly 
covered  with  light,  tight  burlap  instead 
of  ragged  jute  bagging,  thereby  saving 
all  but  a  fraction  of  item  1  and  all  of  items 
2,  3,  and  4?  The  answer  is,  it  is  done, 
universally,  in  Eg>pt  and  on  a  small  scale 
in  the  United  States. 

The  proper  system  of  handling  —  square 
bale  compression  at  the  gin  —  can  so 
reduce  the  costs  that  the  grower  will 
receive  $49.15  a  bale,  instead  of  only 
$46.15,  or  a  saving  of  $3  a  bale.  The 
fixed  charges  under  the  wasteful  compress 
system  are  $3.85  for  baling  plus  $10  for 
handling  by  the  exporter,  or  $13.85  in  all; 
the  fixal  charges  under  the  gin  compres- 


sion system  are  85  cents  for  baling  and. 
$6.70  for  handling  by  the  exporter,  or 
$7.55  in  all.  Thus  the  difference  in  cost 
between  the  two  methods  is  $6.30  a  bale, 
or  an  economic  waste  on  an  average  crop 
of  $75,000,000. 

The  only  justification  for  the  old  method 
is  that  it  exists  and  that  much  capital 
is  invested  in  compresses.  The  growers 
should  be  awakened  from  so  expensive 
an  acceptance  of  an  existing  evil,  and  the 
capital  that  is  involved  should  be  better 
employed  in  economically  productive 
enterprises.  Another  waste  is  in  road- 
building.  A  million  dollars  a  day  is  spent 
in  the  United  States  in  building  roads; 
and  government  engineers  estimate  that 
nearly  one  third  of  it  is  practically  wasted. 

By  the  study  and  adoption  of  such 
details  as  these,  the  prodigious  wastes  of 
our  economic  life  can  be  saved.  This 
habit  of  cotton-handling  is  only  an  ex- 
ample of  many.  By  organization  they 
can  all  be  eliminated. 


WHAT  IS  A  CLEARING  HOUSE  ? 

IN  THE  so-called  money-trust  investi- 
gation, one  of  the  first  steps  ci  the 
committee  was  to  inquire  into  the 
workings  of  the  New  York  Qearing 
House.  What  is  a  clearing  house?  The 
general  impression  seems  to  be  that 
clearing  house  certificates  are  issued  only 
in  times  of  acute  trouble  to  take  the  place 
of  money,  and  that  they  are  artificial 
money  made  to  order  without  any  security. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  commercial 
city  in  the  country  has  a  clearing  house. 
Its  business  is  to  facilitate  the  interchange 
of  credit  amongst  the  banks  in  that  city 
and  to  strengthen  them  in  their  relation- 
ship to  banks  outside.  In  principle  it 
is  simply  an  addition  to  the  economical 
machinery  of  banking. 

The  New  York  Qearing  House  is,  of 
course,  much  the  biggest  in  the  coufttry. 
It  was  organized  in  1853;  its  membership 
is  voluntar}' ;  to  be  a  member,  a  bank  must 
have  a  capital  of  a  million  dollars  and  must 
undergo  an  examination  as  to  its  sdvency; 
64  of  the  largest  banks  and  trust  companies 
are  members;  they  pay  an  admission  fee 
cf  $5,000  if  their  capital  is  less  than 
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ii  $5,000,000  and  $7,500  if  it  is  larger; 
t  *  there  is  an  annual  levy  of  J200  for  expenses, 
|§  and  members  may  be  assessed  for  more 
jj  if  necessary.  Its  administration  is  in 
^  the  hands  of  five  committees  of  which 
the  Clearing  House  Committee  holds  the 
I  real  power.  At  the  present  time  it  con- 
j  sists  of  Messrs.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  James 
-  G.  Cannon,  Walter  E.  Frew,  Richard 
Delafield,  and  Otto  T.  Bannard. 

This  committee  has  the  power  to  fix 
the  charge  for  the  collection  of  out-of- 
town  checks,  which  at  present  is  one  tenth 
of  1  per  cent,  with  the  minimum  of  ten 
cents.  This,  however,  is  not  really  a  very 
important  part  of  the  Clearing  House 
Committee's  business.  Its  main  business 
goes  on  every  day.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  all  the  credits  and  debits  of  the 
banks  in  the  association  are  exchanged  on 
the  floor  of  the  Clearing  House  and  within 
an  hour  or  so  it  is  known  exactly  how  much 
of  the  business  of  the  day  preceding  has 
created  a  credit  for  each  bank  and  how 
much  has  created  a  debit.  Notice  is  sent 
out  to  the  banks  and  between  12.30,  and 
1.30  o'clock  every  day  all  the  debtor 
banks  must  pay  their  balances  in  gold, 
legal  tender,  or  Clearing  House  certificates. 
At  1.30,  the  members  who  have  a  credit 
balance  receive  it. 

This  is  the  daily  routine.  In  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  the  annual  clearings 
(that  is,  the  balances  that  are  settled  each 
day  between  12.30  and  1.30  through  this 
association)  have  run  in  recent  years  to 
about  100  billion  dollars.  In  191 1»  they 
were  92  billions  and  in  the  preceding  year, 
102  billions.  This  is  about  three  fifths 
of  the  total  clearings  of  the  country. 

This  word  "clearings"  means  this: 
If,  for  instance,  on  a  certain  day,  the 
business  of  a  bank  has  resulted  in  its 
owing  a  million  dollars  to  other  banks,  the 
"clearing"  of  these  transactions  through 
the  association  in  the  morning  will  show 
that  fact.  This  bank,  therefore,  will  have 
to  pay  this  million  dollars  to  the  asso- 
ciation between  12.30  and  1.30  on  the 
next  day.  and  the  various  other  banks 
will  receive  their  due  proportion  of  this 
credit  from  the  association.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  having  to  adjust  a  dozen  or  a 
hundred  different   little  credit   balances. 


this  bank  will  have  only  the  one  adjust- 
ment to  make,  namely  that  of  the  Clearing 
House  Association.  Ihus  this  clearing 
process  is  merely  a  mechanical  economy 
in  time,  labor,  and  trouble. 

II 

Clearing  House  certificates  are  not  the 
same  as  the  Clearing  House  loan  certificates 
which  are  issued  in  times  of  panic  and 
which  pass  for  money.  The  regular  Clear- 
ing House  certificates  are  not  negotiable 
except  between  the  members  of  the 
Clearing  House  Association.  The  method 
of  making  them  is  very  simple.  The 
Clearing  House  receives  and  stores  gold 
coin,  United  States  legal  tender,  notes, 
or  other  Government  notes,  places  them 
in  its  vaults,  and  issues,  instead  of  them, 
Qearing  House  certificates,  which  pass  to 
and  fro  amongst  the  banks  themselves 
in  the  settlement  of  balances. 

In  times  of  panic,  a  different  kind  of 
certificate  is  issued.  Instead  of  accepting 
gold  or  legal  tender  as  security,  the  Clear- 
ing House  agrees  to  accept,  from  its  mem- 
bers, for  deposit  with  a  specially  appointed 
loan  committee,  securities  and  commercial 
paper,  against  which  this  committee  issues 
certificates  which  pass  for  a  sort  of  emer- 
gency currency  amongst  the  banks  that 
are  members  of  the  association.  These 
are  loan  certificates.  The  amounts  of 
this  kind  of  loan  certificates  that  have 
been  issued  in  various  crises  have  been : 


i860 
1861 
1863 
1864 

1873 
1884 
1890 

1893 
1907 


By  its  issu 


$    7,375,000  at  7  per  cent. 

22,585,000  at  6 

11,471,000  at  6 

17,728,000  at  6 

26,565,000  at  7 

24,915,000  at  6 

16,645,000  at  6 

41,490,000  at  6 

101,060,000  at  6 


ing  loan  certificates  in  times 
of  trouble,  the  Clearing  House  Committee 
becomes  a  sort  of  vigilance  committee. 
In  other  words,  it  usurps,  for  the  time 
being,  the  power  to  create  what  is  prac- 
tically money.  To  meet  an  emergency 
it  takes  the  law  into  its  own  hands  and 
becomes  a  maker  of  currency.  There  is 
no  authoritv  for  this  function  under  the 
laws   of   the    United    States.    TVvfc\^\<2k\fc, 
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this  sort  of  issue,  which  has  come  to  be  a 
habit  in  times  of  great  stress,  is  technically 
the  use  of  Governmental  power  or  of 
power  vested  in  national  banks  under  the 
national  bank  act.  Therefore,  the  Clear- 
ing House  certificates  are  not  made  for 
general  circulation  but  are  for  Clearing 
House  purposes  only. 

There  is  a  parallel,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  this  habit,  in  the  practice  in  England. 
In  more  than  one  serious  crisis.  Parlia- 
ment has  suspended  the  oj)eration  of  the 
bank  law  so  as  to  permit  the  Bank  of 
England  to  issue  its  notes  above  the 
legal  limit. 

Thus  clearing  houses  are  necessary 
for  the  economical  carrying  on  of  the 
banking  business  of  the  country.  To 
strike  at  them,  or  to  make  them  illegal, 
would  probably  effect  no  great  benefit 
and  would  certainly  lay  an  added  burden 
of  cost  upon  the  credit  facilities  of  the 
country. 

It  is  probably  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  leave  to  the  clearing  house 
associations  the  power  to  issue  currency 
in  times  of  panic.  This  is  not  a  function 
that  the  clearing  houses  want  and  most  of 
those  who  exercise  this  power  would  be 
immensely  relieved  if  a  financial  system 
were  devised  to  make  such  emergency 
measures  unnecessary. 

Perhaps  the  main  valid  criticism  of 
them  is  that  a  great  deal  of  discretion  is 
allowed  as  to  what  securities  or  commercial 
paper  shall  be  available  for  collateral 
security  in  times  of  need.  This  is  a 
dangerous  power  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  any  committee  or  any  individual;  yet 
as  a  matter  of  fact  this  discretionary 
power  underlies  the  whole  banking  system, 
not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  all 
the  world.  A  bank  must  be  allowed  to 
exercise  its  discretion  in  the  lending  of 
the  funds  of  its  depositors  to  others. 


HAVE  AMERICAN  OPPORTUNMTIES 

LESSENED? 

HAS  a  young  man  of  character  and 
brains  and  without  fortune  as 
good  a  chance  of  success  in  the 
United  States  as  the  same  kind  of  young 
man  had  thirty  years  ago?    You  can't 


prove  that  he  has  or  that  he  has  not,  and 
your  guess  will  depend  on  what  business 
or  trade  or  profession  you  know  most 
about,  somewhat  on  what  part  of  the 
United  States  you  live  in  and  somewhat  on 
your  own  temperament. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  that 
the  trusts  have  narrowed  opportunity. 
But,  if  they  have  narrowed  it  in  some 
ways,  they  have  surely  widened  it  in  others; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  strike  a  balance. 
You  may  hear,  too,  in  many  circles  that 
the  old  professions,  especially  medicine 
and  the  law,  are  more  crowded  than  they 
ever  were  before.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  a  number  of  new  professions. 
You  may  hear  that  it  constantly  requires 
larger  capital  to  become  a  merchant  or  a 
manufacturer.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  much  more  capital  at  the  service  of 
capable  men  of  character,  and  credit  is 
better  organized.  Thus  you  may  argue 
pro  and  con;  and  so  complex  is  the  or- 
ganization of  activities  that  you  will  find 
a  clear  answer  difficult. 

Yet  two  important  facts  do  stand  out. 
One  is  that  good  training  helps  a  young 
man  to  success  and  good  training  for 
most  pursuits  is  easier  to  get  than  it  was 
a  generation  agp.  The  untrained  man 
surely  has  a  heavier  handicap  as  the  years 
go  on.  The  other  fact  is  that  the  increas- 
ing applications  of  scientific  knowledge 
increase  the  number  of  opportunities  for 
trained  men.  As  good  a  general  con- 
clusion as  one  can  reach  is  that  trained 
men  have  more  opportunities  and  un- 
trained fewer.  In  agriculture,  for  instance, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  occupations, 
this  principle  holds  good. 

II 

Of  course  the  kind  of  opportunity  is  as 
important  as  the  number  of  opportunities. 
Any  capable  man  can  earn  a  living  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  But  are  the 
chances  lessening  for  the  man  of  fair 
ability  "to  become  his  own  boss?"  That's 
the  real  question.  There  may  be  more  well- 
to-do  and  even  prosperous  "hired  men," 
but  is  the  opportunity  passing  for  men  to 
command  their  own  time  and  to  work  out 
their  own  personalities  as  they  wish? 

It  is  fair  to  remember  that  in  any  geneni- 
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tion  the  number  of  men  who  can  be  their 
own  bosses  without  making  a  mess  of 
the  job  are  few.  Still,  a  democracy  de- 
mands and  ought  to  see  to  it  that  as  many 
men  as  possible  have  such  an  opportunity. 
Many  a  man  had  rather  be  his  own  master 
with  a  very  modest  success  —  so  modest 
that  others  might  call  him  a  failure  — 
than  to  sacrifice  his  own  individuality 
with  a  large  financial  gain.  Mr.  John 
Muir,  the  naturalist,  said  to  Mr.  E.  H. 
Harriman  when  they  first  met: 

"  I  am  a  richer  man,  Mr.  Harriman,  than 
you  are." 

"Yes?" 

"  For  1  have  all  the  money  1  want,  and 
you  haven't." 

Mr.  Harriman  died  prematurely  in 
the  harness  of  great  financial  and  indus- 
trial enterprises;  and  Mr.  Muir,  who 
was  bom  earlier,  still  lives  to  wander 
through  the  forests  of  South  America 
and  Africa  in  his  study  of  trees  and  to 
write  a  book  about  the  Yosemite  Valley 
that  interprets  it  as  few  of  the  earth's 
wonderlands  was  ever  interpreted. 

Both  these  men  were  their  own  masters 
but  with  a  difference. 

Thus  you  may  go  on  endlessly  debating 
the  passing  of  opportunity  and  never 
be  quite  sure  whether  it  is  really  passing 
or  only  changing  its  forms.  It  is  the  most 
important  question  that  can  arise  at  any 
time  in  a  democratic  society,  for  it  in- 
cludes most  of  the  political  and  social 
and  economic  subjects  that  we  wrangle 
about.  Perhaps  the  best  that  any  man 
can  do  is  to  ask  himself  whether  he  is 
working  out  his  own  career  for  his  own 
fullest  development  and  for  his  best 
service  to  his  fellows  or  is  merely  the  slave 
of  the  accidental  circumstances  that  placed 
him  where  be  stands.  Whether  a  man 
may  be  his  own  master  yet  depends  mainly 
on  the  man.    That  much  is  certain. 

If  the  range  and  kinds  of  opportunities 
that  offer  themselves  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  could  be  tabulated,  it  would 
most  likely  show  that  there  is  yet  no  lack 
of  good  chances  in  American  life  for  young 
fellows  who  are  made  of  the  right  stuff  — 
the  stuff  that  stands  toil  and  is  not  im- 
patient of  steady  progress. 


A  UNIVERSITY  EXPOSITION 

MR.  CARL  BECK,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, conceived  the  idea  that  a 
systematic  study  of  the  university  would 
bring  about  a  better  inter-relation  of  its 
departments  and  thereby  make  the  whole 
institution  a  more  efficient  servant  of  the 
people.  The  first  step  that  he  suggested 
should  be  taken  toward  such  a  study  was 
a  "university  exposition"  —  a  miniature 
"world's  fair  of  learning"  by  which  every 
department  should  reveal  to  every  other 
department  the  scope  and  efficiency  of 
its  work. 

The  exposition  was  held  and  was  an 
enthusiastic  success.  In  only  15,000  feet 
of  floor  space  its  managers  crowded  55 
exhibits.  Interest  was  stimulated  by  a 
festive  investiture  of  electric  lights  and 
red  and  white  bunting  and  music  by  the 
university  band.  The  hum  of  motors 
and  the  sputter  of  wireless  apparatus  gave 
a  pleasing  air  of  excitement  to  the  hall. 
Thousands  of  people  paid  25  cents  for 
admission  and  learned  much  of  the  won- 
ders of  modem  science  and  education 
from  the  undergraduates  who  "demon- 
strated" and  explained  the  exhibits  they 
had  prepared. 

In  the  booth  of  the  hydraulic  engineers, 
for  example,  a  miniature  pump  took  water 
from  a  reservoir  and  forced  it  through 
pipes,  meters,  and  mill  wheels.  The 
structural  engineering  department  ex- 
hibited blue  prints  and  tracings  of  all 
types  <rf  bridges;  and  reinforced  concrete 
arches,  dams,  and  retaining  walls  were 
made  real  by  beautifully  constructed 
models.  Maps,  profiles,  and  models  in 
masonry,  designed  by  students,  illustrated 
the  principles  of  railroad  engineering. 
The  mechanical  engineering  exhibit  con- 
tained a  working  model  of  the  battleship 
Maine,  illustrating  the  method  by  which 
it  was  raised;  and  a  complete  model, 
several  feet  square,  of  a  steam  laboratory 
with  all  its  engines  and  machinery.  All 
the  materials  that  are  used  in  roads  and 
pavements  were  on  display,  having  been 
collected  by  students  on  inspection  trips 
and  from  manufacturers.  At  the  elec- 
trical   engineering    exhiba    ^    cwwv^'^x^ 
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wireless  station  sent  messages  for  the 
crowd. 

Powerful  microscopes  revealed  the  un- 
seen workings  of  plant  and  animal  cells, 
the  mechanical  basis  of  heredity  in  the 
division  of  the  cells  and  their  life  histories 
as  seen  by  botanists.  In  the  medical 
school  one  might  see  his  pulse  actually 
draw  a  wavy  line  on  a  lamp-blacked 
cylinder,  or  see  an  artificial  muscle  illus- 
trate the  theory  of  muscular  contraction. 
Models  in  wax  showed  the  marvelous 
construction  of  the  human  nervous  sys- 
tem and  of  the  eye  and  the  ear.  Psychol- 
ogists, with  bright  colored  bits  of  woolen 
yam,  tested  the  visitors'  color  sense  and, 
with  other  devices,  their  proneness  to  opti- 
cal illusion.  In  the  bacteriological  exhibit 
tubes  of  leprosy  culture-  were  displayed, 
and  plates  containing  the  bacteria  re- 
sponsible for  tuberculosis,  lock-jaw.  diph- 
theria, typhoid,  hydrophobia,  and  cholera. 
A  guinea  pig  posed  as  an  example  of  the 
effects  of  pathological   bacteria. 

Another  booth  showed  the  work  done 
in  zo6log>'.  The  forest  products  labora- 
tory dealt  with  the  work  in  wood  and 
forest  presenatipn  by  showing  samples  of 
treated  and  untreated  materials. 

The  studies  in  journalism,  Hebrew  and 
Hellenistic  Greek,  the  Classics,  and  Ger- 
man were  appropriately  represented  by 
books,  charts,  and  manuscripts  that  were 
explained  by  boys  dressed  in  Oriental, 
and  girls  dressed  in  German,  costume. 

The  agricultural  exhibit  included  many 
growing  things,  from  Iambs  to  Percherons, 
and  from  newly  sprouted  seeds  to  whole 
corn-stalks.  Plots  several  feet  square 
of  growing  grains  explained  the  actual 
process  emplo\ed  in  producing  pedigree 
t\pes  and  the  value  of  seed  corn  testing 
and  of  rotation.  The  poultr\'  exhibit 
contained  natural  and  artificial  incubators 
and  the  newly  invented  electrobator. 
Chicks  and  ducklings  chirped  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  bleating  of  blooded  sheep 
and  the  lowing  of  cattle.  The  cream  of 
the  state's  animal  aristocracy  was  there 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  animal  husbandry. 
In  the  dairy  exhibit  a  "life  size"  model  of 
a  cheese  showed  by  its  different  colored 
sections  the  relative  production  of  the 
different   states,  Wisconsin  leading  with 


nearly  half  the  total  amount  for  the 
United  States. 

Live  pigeons  and  mice  illustrated  the 
principles  and  laws  of  heredity.  The 
economic  entomology  exhibit  contained 
specimens  of  insects  injurious  and  of 
insects  beneficial  to  man,  and  the  methods 
employed  in  exterminating  the  destruc- 
tive kinds.  Near  by,  attracting  great 
crowds,  was  a  model  farmhouse  and  an 
"orchard"  composed  of  geraniums.  The 
house  was  made,  complete,  by  the  girls 
in  the  department  of  Domestic  Science, 
aided  by  electricians,  who  supplied  a 
porch-light  and  dotted  the  "orchard" 
with  tiny  electric  bulbs  to  keep  frost  from 
the  ten  acre  lot  represented.  Soils  and 
fertilizer  tests  were  exhibited;  and  living 
plants  told  of  the  diseases  and  fungi 
attacking  field,  forest,  and  orchard.  A 
model  farmhouse,  with  complete  plumb- 
ing arrangements,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wire  fence  with  concrete  posts,  demon- 
strated the  possibilities  of  farm  life  im- 
provement. And  a  power  plant-  capable 
of  running  both  washing  machine  and 
chums  demonstrated  that  farming  need 
not  be  all  drudgery  for  men  or  women. 

Here  is  a  hint  to  those  colleges  that 
lack  a  hold  on  the  large  public  about  them, 
to  make  their  case  so  plain  and  so  pic- 
turesque that  no  one  can  be  indifferent  or 
doubtful  of  their  benefits. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION  ABROAD 

MR.  ABRAHAM  FLEXNER'S 
comprehensive  report  on  "  Medical 
Education  in  Europe,"  recently 
issued  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  suggests 
several  points  in  which  America  may 
profitably  copy  European,  and  especially 
German,  models:  by  making  it  easy  for 
medical  students  and  young  doctors  to 
gain  access  to  public  and  private  hospitals; 
by  developing  clinical  specialists  rather 
than  leaving  clinical  instruction  to  be  an 
incident  for  the  spare  moments  of  busy 
practitioners;  and  by  simplifying  the 
courses  of  medical  instruction  so  that 
students  may  have  more  time  to  think 
broadly  and  deeply  on  the  subjects  that 
interest  them,   rather  than  continue  to 
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be  forced  to  hurry,  as  they  now  do,  from 
subject  to  subject  in  an  effort  to  get  a 
smattering  of  everything. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  matter 
in  the  report  is  Mr.  Flexner's  conclusion 
that  the  high  average  of  medical  knowledge 
in  the  profession  in  Germany  is  the  direct 
result  of  rigorous  insistence  on  an  adequate 
education  preliminary  to  entrance  in  the 
medical  schools.  Nine  years  of  such 
preparation  are  invariably  required.  They 
are  necessary  for  two  reasons:  first,  be- 
cause they  make  sure  that  the  student 
will  be  grounded  in  physics  and  chemistry, 
and  have  acquired  the  habits  of  scientific 
thought;  and  second,  because  the  class- 
room instruction  is  so  highly  specialized 
that  a  broad  preliminary  training  is 
essential  to  keep  the  students  from  being 
narrowed  by  it. 

This  secondary  preparation  for  the 
medical  school  goes  to  the  root  of  one  of 
the  worst  evils  of  American  conditions. 
It  is  notorious  that  most  of  the  medical 
schools  in  this  country  are  below  a  re- 
spectable level  of  teaching  efficiency. 
And  they  exist  chiefly  by  the  patronage 
of  unprepared  students  —  young  men  who 
have  been  too  indolent  to  acquire  the 
laborious  groundwork  of  a  solid  education, 
or  who  are  impatient  to  be  quickly  in  the 
field  gathering  the  financial  rewards  of 
practice. 

For  these  last  named,  who  think  of 
their  calling  as  a  trade,  the  report  holds 
out  small  comfort.  "On  the  whole  the 
profession  is  not  financially  prosperous." 
And  rightly  so,  for  in  the  nature  of  things 
the  men  who  achieve  the  greatest  results 
in  the  science  of  alleviation  are  those  men 
who  are  called  to  it  by  high  ideals  of 
service  and  not  by  desire  for  gain.  And 
right  here  the  report  offers  a  little  sermon 
that  should  be  thoughtfully  considered: 
the  popular  theory  that  a  doctor  should 
charge  a  poor  man  for  being  healed 
and  a  rich  man  both  for  being  healed 
and  for  being  rich  has  worked  a  great 
injury  to  medical  progress.  This  is  espe- 
ciallv  true  in  America  where,  in  the  ab- 
sence  cS  state  aid,  advance  in  medical 
science  and  practice  depends  so  largely 
upon  the  ^nerosity  of  private  philan- 
thropists.   For  the  rich  man  of  whom  the 


doctors  take  an  unreasonable  toll  is 
thereby  frequently  hardened  even  to  the 
most  legitimate  appeals  for  his  financial 
aid  in  the  endowment  of  hospitals  and 
laboratories. 

A  final  word  of  caution  and  exhortation 
to  the  common  man  gives  the  report  value 
to  a  wider  audience  than  the  technically 
interested  profession.  Beware  how  you 
choose  your  family  physician;  require  that 
he  be  a  man  of  training  and  of  character. 
Even  by  so  little  a  thing  as  this  every 
man  may  have  his  effect  in  raising  the 
standards  of  the  profession.  And  when 
>ou  are  ill  and  in  a  hospital,  consent  that 
the  young  doctor  may  examine  you,  under 
the  direction  of  your  own  physician,  for 
by  that  act  you  are  advancing  the  teach- 
ing of  medical  practice  by  the  most 
efficient  of  all  methods,  the  method  of 
hospital  demonstration. 


LENGTH  OF  DAYS 

ELIE  METCHNIKOFF,  he  who 
taught  the  worid  more  about  the 
blood  and  its  method  of  doing  its 
work  than  had  ever  been  known  before 
and  who  in  general  ranks  as  the  foremost 
of  biologists,  has  spent  a  good  part  of  his 
later  years  —  he  is  now  67  —  in  investi- 
gating the  causes  of  old  age  and  in  trying 
to  find  a  cure  for  them. 

For  though  years  are  unavoidable,  "old 
age"  is  a  disease.  The  bodily  conditions 
generally  observed  in  the  aged  are  patho- 
logical; the  palpably  old  man  is  sick. 
What  is  his  sickness?  The  answer  is. 
Poison.  Metchnikoff  long  ago  located 
the  seat  of  the  trouble  in  the  colon  — 
which  he  regards  as  a  useless,  or  worse 
than  useless,  member,  like  the  vermiform 
appendix.  Here  flourish  colonies  of  mi- 
crobes whose  interference  bring  about 
senile  decay  —  hardening  of  the  arteries, 
atrophy  of  the  nerves,  and  the  rest  of  it. 
Here  are  secreted  the  dangerous  sub- 
stances which  Metchnikoff  calls  indols 
and  phrenols. 

For  several  years  the  head  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute  has  recommended  the  habitual 
use  of  lactic  acid  as  a  destroyer  of  the 
intestinal  enemies,  and  drinking  of  scien- 
tifically prepared  soured  xcvxVVw  \sa&  >KaA.  -a. 
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vogue  around  the  world.  He  now  an- 
nounces the  discovery  of  a  remedy  of 
greater  efficiency.'  The  aim  of  the  lactic 
acid  treatment  was  to  carry  sugar  to  the 
colon,  rhis  the  sour  milk  treatment  did 
to  a  moderate  degree;  the  new  specific, 
which  Metchnrkoff  calls  "glycobacteria," 
is  a  microbe  which,  so  to  speak,  manu- 
factures sugar  on  the  spot  where  it  is 
wanted.  **  Glvcobacteria '*  was  discovered 
by  one  of  Metchnikoff's  assistants  in  the 
intestines  of  dogs  —  modem  science  goes 
to  strange  places  for  its  materia  medica. 
The  Sunday  Supplements  will  now  be 
blossoming  forth  with  highly  colored 
articles  entitled  "The  Secret  of  Eternal 
Youth  Found  at  Last!"  Yet,  hwever 
fantastic  may  be  the  popular  'misrepre- 
sentation of  the  Paris  saVant's  disfcovery, 
the  sober  fact  is  that  scientific  mvesti- 
gators  are  gravely  seeking  and  are  actually 
finding  means  by  which  human  life  may  be 
prolonged.  Already  sanitation,  improved 
surgery,  arid  antisepsis,  apart  from  all 
medicines,  have  appreciably  prolbnged 
the  average  span  of  existence.  Now, 
biologists  are  hopefully  occupied  with  the 
definite  task  of  combating  the  particular 
causes  of  deteriorating  bodily  tissue,  the 
task  of  curing,  and  of  preventing,  "old 
age.*'  There  is  nothing  far-fetched  in  the 
expectation  that  man's  term  of  life  tnay 
be  materially  lengthened. 


•HUMANIZING"  A   DANGEROUS 

BUSINESS 

ONE  railroad  system  (by  no  means 
the  largest  in  the  United  States) 
reduced  its  average  of  accidents 
in  the  sixteen  months  ending  April  ^o,  1912, 
by  107  in  the  numberof  persons  killed  and 
by  3.096  in  the  number  oJF  persons  injured. 
How  did  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western  Railway  do  it?  By  "humaniz- 
ing" the  situation  to  its  own  men.  The 
management  appointed  Mr.  Ralph  C. 
Richards  to  check  the  alarming  and  costly 
increase  in  deaths  and  injuries.  He  or- 
ganized Safety  Committees*  on  which  the 
men  who  do  the  work  in  the  yards  or  on 
the  road  have  a  majority  over  the  execu- 
tives whose  orders  they  obey.  These 
committees    have    been    encouraged    by 


every  means  to  inspect  the  railroad 
property  thoroughly,  on  company  time, 
and  to  report  all  defects  or  conditions  that 
tend  toward  accident. 

Then  Mr.  Richards  took  every  occa- 
sion to  impress  on  the  men  the  danger 
to  their  own  lives  that  lies  in  the  least 
carelessness.  A  printed  slip,  for  example, 
is  attached  every  month  to  every  man's  pay 
check,  with  such  reminders  on  it  as  these: 

Remember  that  it  is  better  to  cause  delay 
than  it  is  to  cause  an  accident. 

Better  be  careful  than  crippled. 

Every  time  an  employee  is  killed  or  injured 
it  brings  suffering  and  sorrow  to  himself  and 
his  family  and  necessitates  the  employing  of 
an  inexperienced  man  in  his  place,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  risk  of  injury  to  all  other  employees. 

Report  men  who  are  reckless  and  careless 
and  disregard  safety  rules,  not  to  harm  them, 
but  to  help  them  and  to  prevent  injury  to 
themselves  and  others;  it  may  be  you  who  will 
suffer  from  their  recklessness. 

Other  devices  were  used  to  remind  the 
men  of  such  facts  as:  that  it  was  the  men 
and  not  the  stockholders  or  officers  who 
were  being  killed  and  injured;  that  the 
men  and  their  families  benefited  most  by 
the  prevention  of  accidents;  that  it  took 
less  time  to  prevent  an  accident  than  to 
report  it;  that  the  greatest  risk  a  careful 
man  runs  is  the  carelessness  of  an  in- 
different fellow  workmen. 

The  results  of  this  policy  are  reflected 
most  impressively  in  the  following  itemized 
table.  An  increase  of  two  trackmen 
killed  was  recorded,  and  the  number  of 
bridgemen  killed  (three)  was  the  same  as 
the  year  before;  but  atl  iother  items 
showed  decreases:  | 


\  I 


27  fewer  trainmen  killed. 
i,(>4ofewcr  trainmen  injured 
10  fewer  switchmen  killed 
146  fewer  switchmen  injured 
3  fewer  stationmen  kilk*d 
148  fewer  stationmen  injured 
1,044  fewer  trackmen  injured 
261  fewer  shop  and  R.  H.  men  injured 
I  fewer  other  employee  killed 
Total  reduction  of  — 

45  fewer  employees  killed     . 
3,708  fewer  employees  injured  .     .     . 
9  fewer  passengers  killed    .     .     . 
201  fewer  passengers  injured       .     . 


DECREASE 
PER  CENT. 

53 
44 
41 

i? 
50 
16 

43 

i5 

7 


3i 

43 
«7 
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II 


53  fewer  other  persons  killed 

87  fewer  other  persons  injured  . 
Total  of  107  fewer  persons  killed  .    .     23 

Total  of  3*996  fewer  persons  injured    .  29 

During  seven  of  these  months  no  trainmen 
were  killed. 

This  system,  so  full  of  promise,  has  now 
been  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania;  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western;  the 
Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern;  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio;  the  Frisco  System;  the  New  York 
Central  Lines;  the  Illinois  Central,  and 
other  railroads.  Altogether,  it  is  as  hope- 
ful a  sign  of  better  protective  manage- 
ment as  recent  days  have  afforded. 


THE  CARIBBEAN  CAULDRON 

THE  "Piatt  Amendment"  has  been 
made  law  not  only  by  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  but  by  being 
formally  incorporated  among  the  statutes 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  Cuba. 
The  right  of  the  United  States  to  inter- 
vene, when  Cuba's  government  shows 
itself  unable  to  protect  life  and  property 
and  to  discharge  its  obligations,  is  un- 
questionable.   Here  it  is: 

The  Government  of  Cuba  consents  that  the 
United  States  may  exercise  the  right  to  inter- 
vene for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  indepen- 
dence, the  maintenance  of  a  government 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  life,  property, 
and  individual  liberty,  and  for  discharging 
the  obligations  with  respect  to  Cuba  imposed 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris  on  the  United  States, 
now  to  be  assumed  and  undertaken  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba. 

A  right  is  a  thing  which  may  or  may  not 
be  availed  of.  Cuba  may  need  us,  with- 
out our  needing  Cuba.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  administration  of  the  shameless 
Jos6  Miguel  tfomez  and  his  precious  lieu- 
tenant, Orestes  Ferarra,  is  incapable  of 
preserving  order  and  undesirous  of  dis- 
charging obligations;  no  doubt  but  we 
have  the  legal  and  moral  right  to  inter- 
vene. Yet  we  may  well  hesitate  before 
concluding  that  intervention  must  take 
the  shape  of  occupation  —  for  if  we  were 
to  occupy  again,  it  would  almost  certainly 
be  a  permanent  occupation.  That  may 
be  best;  to  that  we  may  have  to  come. 


but  there  should  be  no  haste  to  burden 
ourselves  with  another  piece  of  tropical 
territory  without  a  full  realization  of  what 
the  step  means. 

The  Cuban  situation,  though  trouble- 
some of  itself,  is  part  of  a  problem  far 
bigger  —  the  problem  of  Latin  America; 
in  particular,  of  the  little  Central  Ameri- 
can and  Island  states  which  a  member  of 
the  World's  Work  staff  describes  in  this 
number.  It  is  a  gigantic  task  of  con- 
structive statesmanship  that  awaits  the 
hand  of  some  genius  able  to  resolve  the 
Caribbean  confusion  into  orderly  civiliza- 
tion. The  interest  of  the  United  States 
is  vitally  involved  in  the  establishment  of 
order  and  responsibility  on  the  shores  of 
the  American  Mediterranean,  but  order 
is  not  to  be  established  by  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  some  magic  formula.  "The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,"  for  instance,  is  an  element 
in  the  problem,  not  its  solution.  "Annex- 
ation" is  not  to  be  thought  of.  A  "pro- 
tectorate" means  anything  you  want  it 
to  mean.  "Federation"  would  only 
transform  half  a  dozen  big  perplexities 
into  one  very  much  bigger  problem. 
"Control  of  finances"  might  serve  as  a 
palliative,  but  hardly  as  a  cure. 

In  short,  not  until  the  whole  subject 
has  been  given  the  study  and  the  dis- 
cussion that  it  ought  to  have  received  long 
ago  is  any  one  in  a  position  to  make  a 
suggestion  worth  while  —  and  he  will 
deserve  to  be  hailed  as  a  political  genius 
who  then  can  propose  a  happy  solution. 


MR.  HARDY  AND  OUR  HEADLINES 

THOMAS  HARDY  is  troubled  over 
the  state  of  literature,  or  rather 
of  written  language,  the  medium 
of  literature.  The  prose  style  of  English 
and  American  writers  has  gone  bad,  he 
charges;  the  taste  of  readers  has  become 
demoralized,  and  it  is  all  the  fault  of 
American  newspaper  writers,  especially 
of  the  writers  of  the  headlines  of  our  papers. 
Mr.  Hardy  has  been  duly  rebuked  for 
daring  to  bring  his  railing  accusation,  and 
doubtless  he  deserves  rebuke.  True,  the 
number  of  readers  has  vastly  increased, 
of  late,  and  a  great  volume  of  careless 
writing  has  been  produced  fo^  lfesxsv\  Vc^s^- 
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dreds  of  thousands  have  learned  to  read 
but  have  not  yet  learned  to  discriminate 
between  good  writing  and  bad,  and,  for 
the  moment,  critical  standards  being 
down,  much  hasty,  slip-shod  work,  un- 
worthy of  toleration,  fares  as  well  at  the 
hands  of  the  multitude  as  does  Mr. 
Hardy's  finished,  chaste,  and  lovely  style. 
The  ease  with  which  the  new  armies  of 
readers  are  satisfied  has  undoubtedly 
produced  a  corps  of  cheap  writers.  It 
would  be  going  too  far,  however,  to  assert 
that  there  are  not  still  some  who  maintain 
in  their  work  the  severe  standard  of  the 
literary  past. 

But  Mr.  Hardy's  indictment  of  Ameri- 
can head-lines  is  a  true  bill.  If  ever  there 
were  a  device  calculated  to  destroy  respect 
for  words  and  bring  the  primary  laws  of 
sentence  construction  into  contempt,  the 
head-line  is  that  device.  What  can  a 
man  refuse  to  do,  what  verbal  crime  will 
he  abstain  from,  when  he  is  forced  to  cram 
a  summary  of  a  column  article  into  two 
lines  of,  say,  sixteen  letters  and  spaces, 
each?    What  can  he  do  but  give  us: 

EQUITABLE    STEAM 
A    BERLIN    MENACE 

LEAD  HALTS  BLACK 
HAND   OPERATORS 

3   NEAR    DEATH 

AUTO  TURNS  TURTLE 

O  CALLAHAN  OUSTED. 
JENKINS    DECLARES 

T.  R.   BARS  REGULAR 
BAN    ON    TAFT   MAN 

BOWDOIN  HONORS  6 
BIGGEST  JAM  EVER 

STRANGERS  LEARN 
WED  l8  YEARS  AGO 

Headline  English  bars,  bans,  hits,  flays, 
halts,  wires,  bolts,  ousts,  and  dcx?s  m.^n^ 
other  like  brief  and  breezv  feats,  but  u 
does  them  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
^grammatically  or  ungrammatically.  I  lead- 
line Fnglish  is  a  language  of  little  words 
which  have  consented  to  be  tortured  into 
availability  for  hundreds  of  situations  for 
which  thev  were  not  intended.  It  has  an 
extremely    limited    vocabulary  —  at    the 


present  enriched  by  just  two  words  which 
have  a  mysterious  charm  for  the  copy- 
reader,  namely,  "impact"  and  "menace." 
It  has  only  one  tense;  it  flouts  all  rules,  and 
ignores  all  prepositions,  articles,  and  ad- 
verbs. The  headline  writer  is  a  person 
whose  life  study  and  labor  is  to  squeeze 
as  much  of  a  narrative  as  possible  into 
the  exact  number  of  characters  that  the 
width  of  a  column  requires.  Otherwise 
no  doubt  a  worthy  member  of  society,  the 
headline  writer  is  by  profession  an  assassin 
of  English,  an  anarchist,  and  a  corrupter 
of  morals.  Yet  his  work  is  more  widely 
read  than  that  of  any  other  writer.  It 
is  printed  in  bold-face  type  in  the  most 
prominent  positions.  Few  can  hope  to 
escape  entirely  the  baneful  effects  of  long 
and  constant  familiarity  to  which  we  are 
condemned  with  its  mutilated,  twisted, 
and  ugly  features. 

Mr.  Hardy  himself  could  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  conciseness  and  vigor  of 
someof  the  work  of  copy-readers:  "Death 
Toll  Forty  Sea  Yields  Victims,"  "Old 
Maid  of  To-day  Spiritual  Mother  of  To- 
morrow," "Steak  up  Two  Cents,  Sheep 
and  Hams  Rise,"  —  these  are  complete 
^and  satisfactory.  But  what  could  he 
make  of  "Bars  Work  Will  Action," 
"Coney  Lid  Off."  "Stuffy  Does  It 
Twice,"  or  "Sox  Halt  Senators." 

The  proper  use  of  language  is  not  to 
propose  conundrums,  nor  to  show  off 
smartness.  Brevity  is  an  excellent  at- 
tribute, but  clear  meaning  is  another. 
Prepositions  are  a  part  of  langua^  with- 
out which  it  is  likely  to  lose  all  definiteness 
—  especially  is  this  the  case  with  unde- 
clined  English. 

No  period  ever  stood  more  in  need  <rf 
writers  with  the  power  of  clear  statement. 
The  worid  is  in  the  midst  of  great  move- 
ments, social,  political,  scientific.  Con- 
cerning them,  there  is  no  end  of  muddle- 
headed,  slip-shod  writing:  how  little  clean, 
sharp  exposition!  No  language  ever  ex- 
isted that  could  speak  the  new  thoughts, 
tell  the  new  story,  more  accurately. 
cleariy,  and  powerfully  than  English. 
Yet  how  it  is  slaughtered ;  of  how  small  a 
part  of  its  resources  is  advantage  taken! 

The  headline,  as  we  know  it,  is  an  influ- 
ence adverse  to  good  writing. 


BLUNDERING  INTO  BUSINESS 


ONE  of  the  most  usual  errors 
in  putting  money  away  is 
to  buy  into  a  business  risk 
without  knowing  it.  A  few 
months  ago,  a  man  who  in- 
herited Ji520,ooo  in  1905  told  me  a  story 
to  illustrate  this  point. 

In  1908,  he  went  out  West.  In  Wash- 
ington he  met  a  man  who  owned  extensive 
timber  holdings  in  British  Columbia. 
The  one  imperative  need  of  this  man  was 
capital.  He  talked  about  lumber  as  the 
one  sure  road  to  wealth,  if  only  he  could 
get  enough  ready  money  together  to  build 
a  mill  and  begin  to  turn  his  standing  timber 
into  marketable  lumber. 

The  upshot  of  this  chance  meeting  was 
that  the  Ohio  man  put  all  his  money  into 
the  stock  of  a  new  lumber  company.  It 
was  a  very  favorable  bargain,  perfectly 
honest  on  both  sides.  No  cash  was  wasted. 
The  business  began  in  a  legitimate  way. 
It  paid  from  the  start.  In  1909,  it  paid 
20  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested,  and 
in  1910  and  1911  25  per  cent.  The 
investor  congratulated  himself  on  the 
use  of  his  money. 

Last  winter,  however,  letters  began  to 
complain  of  the  restricted  working  capital. 
A  good  line  of  credit  at  the  bank  was  open, 
but  the  restricted  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness did  not  suit  the  Washington  man. 
He  wanted  more  capital.  He  wanted  to 
expand  the  credit  of  the  company.  The 
investor  did  not  know  just  what  to  say. 
He  saw  that  more  money  was  needed; 
but  he  could  not  put  up  any  more  himself. 
The  alternative  was  easier  and,  he  figured, 
perfectly  safe.  Yielding  to  the  request 
of  his  partner,  he  agreed  to  sign  his  name 
to  notes  of  the  company,  and  so  do  what 
he  could  to  expand  the  credit  and  the 
working  balance  of  the  concern.  This 
done,  he  sat  down  to  await  the  larger 
dividends  he  felt  certain  would  come. 

Only  a  few  weeks  later  came  the  thunder- 
clap. A  terse  telegram  informed  him  that 
a  great  lumber  concern  had  failed,  and 
that  the  Canadian  banks  were  curtailing 


credit  on  that  class  of  enterprise,  and 
asking  that  debts  be  paid. 

"We  must  have  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  by  Saturday,"  was  the  conclusion. 

Then,  only,  did  the  would-be  investor 
realize  that  he  was  in  business.  He  rose 
to  the  occasion.  He  took  his  whole 
correspondence  on  the  matter,  from  the 
very  beginning,  down  to  Cincinnati,  to 
a  business  man  whom  he  had  known  for 
years.  He  threshed  it  out  for  two  days. 
On  Friday,  he  wired  to  Seattle,  placing 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  company  to 
meet  its  crisis.  In  the  process,  however, 
of  getting  that  money,  he  had  handed  over 
control  of  the  whole  concern  to  other  men. 
He  had  learned  that  he  who  borrows  under 
fire  pays  for  what  he  gets. 

This  experience  has  not  turned  out 
unhappily.  It  is  told  here  merely  to 
illustrate  how  a  man  seeking  the  peace 
and  security  of  a  sound  and  careful 
investment  may  blunder  into  business, 
with  its  worries  and  its  joys. 

Unfortunately  the  man  most  likely  to 
be  lured  into  a  business  venture  when 
what  he  really  wants  is  an  investment  is 
the  very  small  and  innocent  investor. 
The  promoter  and  the  speculative  broker 
count  upon  the  fact  that  the  average 
small  saver  of  money  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  investment  and  busi- 
ness and  they  lead  him  into  dangerous 
business  risks  under  the  guise  of  invest- 
ment securities.  Speaking  generally,  all 
mining  promotion  stock  and  bonds  repre- 
sent not  established  investment  oppor- 
tunities but  business  risks  of  an  extreme 
type.  The  only  mining  security  that 
remotely  resembles  an  investment  issue 
is  that  made  by  established  mining  prop- 
erty mana^  by  reliable  and  experienced 
people,  and  having  an  established  record 
for  dividend  payment,  for  production,  and 
for  consistent  depreciation  charges.  Not 
more  than  one  in  three  hundred  of  the 
mining  securities  offered  to  the  public 
possesses  these  characteristics. 

In  the  railroad  field  there  are  ^lexvVi  vA 
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investment  opportunities,  but  there  are 
also  plenty  of  business  risks.  Any  stock 
or  bond  that  represents  a  railroad  property 
under  construction,  without  established 
earning  capacity  and  without  established 
traffic,  should  be  bought  only  on  the  full 
understanding  that  it  is  a  partnership  in  a 
business  enterprise  rather  than  a  sound 
and  established  investment  security. 

In  the  industrial  field  an  even  larger 
percentage  of  the  public  offerings  has  the 
character  of  business  risks  rather  than  of 
investment  securities  A  new  industrial 
security  is  particularly  apt  to  be  a  specu- 
lative business  proposition.  Many  in- 
dustries, no  matter  how  well  established 
they  may  seem,  can  never  be  conserva- 
tively classed  as  investment  propositions. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  companies  that 
manufacture  products  representing  an 
invention  or  a  machine,  because  they  may 
be  superseded  at  any  time  by  new  inven- 
tions or  new  machines;  and  industries 
that  represent  products  sold  to  the  public 
by  means  of  a  heavy  advertising  appro- 
priation. There  are,  of  course,  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  are  com- 
panies that  have  been  in  business  for  a 
long  time,  whose  products  have  become 
staple  articles  of  merchandise,  and  whose 
good-will  is  extremely  solid  and  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  competition. 

The  most  alluring  of  all  forms  of  security 
is  the  construction  issue;  that  is,  the  issue 
of  stocks  or  bonds  put  out  to  build  some 
new  railroad,  to  open  some  new  mining 
property,  to  establish  some  new  industry, 
or  to  float  some  new  invention.  It  is 
here  also  that  the  greatest  risks  may  be 
found.  Even  the  wisest  and  shrewdest 
of  American  business  men  cannot  foretell 
with  any  accuracy  how  such  an  invest- 
ment will  turn  out.  Every  year  our  great 
financiers,  pushing  forward  big  construc- 
tion enterprises,  trip  over  unlucky  in- 
cidents and  lose  large  amounts  of  money 
in  business  ventures  of  this  sort. 

The  late  David  M.  .Moffat  of  Denver, 
trying  to  build  a  new  line  of  railroad  from 
Denver  to  Salt  Lake,  encountered  the 
panic  of  1907  and  practically  lost  at  one 
stroke  the  fortune  that  he  had  taken  a 
life-lime  to  build  up.  The  late  L.  II. 
Ilarriman  blundered  into  an  even  more 


obvious  speculation  in  a  big  copper  com- 
pany of  the  Southwest.  He  found  himself 
so  much  involved  that  at  one  time  he 
contemplated  making  a  fight  for  control 
of  the  company.  From  all  accounts  he 
lost  a  substantial  sum  of  money  as  a 
result  of  this  little  business  venture.  Mr. 
Morgan's  house  stepped  into  a  similar 
loss  in  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton. 
Their  venture  into  this  property  was 
probably  not  entirely  voluntary;  but  no 
matter  what  the  cause,  the  fact  seems  to  be 
that  they  went  into  this  road  at  a  good 
price  and  got  out  of  it  at  a  good  loss. 

Similarly,  this  same  firm  has  been 
identified  from  its  beginning  with  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine,  and  some 
of  its  partners  were  probably  involved 
in  the  American  Ship  Building  Company 
fiasco  of  1902.  A  few  years  ago.  the 
Guggenheims  blundered  into  an  adventure 
in  the  Cobalt  field  and  got  out  of  it,  it 
was  reported  at  the  time,  at  a  substantial 
loss  of  money  and  at  a  great  inconvenience 
besides.  The  late  H.  H.  Rogers,  as  shrewd 
a  financier  as  the  United  States  has  pro- 
duced, became  ambitious  to  build  a  new 
railroad  from  the  coal  fields  of  West 
Virginia  to  tidewater.  Before  he  finished 
that  task  he  had  been  oblig^  to  pledge 
a  large  amount  of  his  personal  fortune 
to  Wall  Street  and  had  gone  through  a 
strain  that  probably  helped  to  break  down 
his  constitution  and  to  kill  him. 

If  you  analyze  such  instances  as  these, 
you  will  discover  that  in  some  cases  ap- 
parently level-headed  business  men  put 
all.  or  very  nearly  all,  their  private  for- 
tunes into  a  single  venture,  and  stood  to 
win  another  gigantic  fortune  or  to  tose 
practically  the  entire  fortune  that  they 
already  had.  I'he  result  is  sometimes 
complete  ruin,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Moffat.  On  the  other  hand,  when  such 
men  as  Mr.  Harriman,  or  such  firms  as  the 
House  of  Morgan,  have  been  found  in 
losing  ventures,  it  invariably  turns  out 
that  onl>'  a  small  proportion  of  their 
wealth  is  involved  in  the  venture,  and  they 
write  off  their  losses  without  much  trouble. 

Unhappily,  the  smaller  the  investor  and 
the  more  difiicult  his  accumulation  of 
money,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  risk  it  all 
on  a  single  chance. 
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COL.    GEORGE   WASHINGTON    GOETHALS,    THE    BENEVOLENT    DESPOT    OF    PANAMA, 

UNDER    WHOSE    ABSOLUTE    RULE    THE    GREATEST      ENGINEERING     FEAT 

IN     HISTORY    HAS    BEEN     SWIFTLY    AND   SMOOTHLY   DONE 

BY 

FARNHAM   BISHOP 


I  EXPLAIN  it  in  one  word:  Colonel 
Goethals ! "  So  replied  Madam 
to  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  when 
that  most  venerable  and  sceptical  of 
American  historians  asked  her  to 
explain,  as  one  born  to  the  Isthmus,  the 
difference  between  the  Panama  of  ten  years 
ago  and  that  of  to-day.  And  though  at  first 
inclined  to  regard  the  lady's  ready  reply, 
"conveyed  quite  as  much  through  the 
movements  of  the  hands  as  by  the  mouth," 
as  a  dining-room  epigram  rather  than  as  a 
careful  statement  of  historic  fact,  Mr. 
Adams  became  more  and  more  impressed 
with  its  literal  exactness,  as  he  made  his 
own  painstaking  investigations  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  Taking  it  for  his  text,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  Mr.  Adams  declared: 

I  think  Madam was  right.    Her  female 

instinct  guided  her  straight  to  the  central  fact. 
It  is  so  in  Panama.  The  individuality  and 
character  of  Colonel  Goethals  to-day  permeate, 
and  permeate  visibly,  the  entire  Zone; 
unconsciously  on  his  part,  unconsciously 
on  the  part  of  others,  his  influence  is 
pervasive.  Nor,  in  expressing  this  opinion 
of  Colonel  Goethals,  do  I  for  a  moment 
wish  to  depreciate,  much  less  to  ignore, 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  shown  by  the  heads 
of  departments  in  the  present  Canal  organiza- 
tion. Gorgas,  Hodges,  Gaillard,  Devol,  Rous- 
seau, Bishop,  one  and  all,  so  far  as  my  brief 
stay  affordeid  me  opportunities  of  reaching  an 
opinion,  were  stamped  by  the  same  die.  Of 
some,  of  course,  I  saw  but  little;  others  I  did 
not  meet  at  all;  but  indications  of  the  influence 
of  Goethals  were,  I  thought,  perceptible  every- 
where. Quiet,  reserved,  unassuming,  known 
to  everyone  engaged  on  the  work*  but  noticed, 
as  he  quietly  moved  around,  by  no  one,  he 
gave  the  impression  of  conscious  because  innate 
but  unobtrusive  force.  He  was  a  natural 
diplomat  as  well  as  an  educated  engineer;  and. 


whether  dealing  with  labor  conditions  or  Latin- 
American  officials  and  races,  the  Panama 
situation  of  to-day  stands  in  quite  as  much  need 
of  a  skilful  diplomat  as  of  a  trained  engineer. 

If  such  be  the  case,  then  the  local  de- 
mand for  diplomacy  must  be  great  indeed. 
But  though  the  Chief  Engineer  were  to 
combine  the  wiles  of  Machiavelli  with  the 
virtues  of  Mr.  Br>xe,  it  would  seem  as  if 
he  had  more  than  enough  engineering  on 
hand  to  keep  him  from  exercising  them. 
He  has  to  dig  a  deep  artificial  canon  nine 
miles  long;  and  build  a  dozen  huge  locks, 
each  containing  more  solid  concrete  than 
there  is  stone  in  the  great  Pyramid  of 
Cheops.  In  these  locks  must  be  erected 
forty-seven  pairs  of  steel  gates,  each  as  tall 
and  as  broad  as  a  six-story  office  building; 
and  to  move  the  elaborate  machinery  that 
will  open  and  close  these  gates  and  tow 
ships  through  the  locks,  the  Chagres 
River  has  been  turned  into  the  concrete- 
lined  spillway  of  the  Gatun  Dam,  where 
it  will  drive,  with  all  the  force  of  its  once- 
dreaded  floods,  the  turbines  of  the  electric 
power-plant.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  Increased  the  width  of  the  locks, 
originally  95  feet,  to  no,  and  their  length 
from  950  to  1,000  feet;  has  added  half  as 
much  again  to  the  200-foot  channel 
through  the  cut,  and  has  ordered 
$14,000,000  worth  of  fortifications  —  all 
to  be  done  without  delay  or  an  increase 
of  force.  Instead  of  throwing  up  his 
hands  in  despair  at  these  huge  additions 
to  his  task.  Colonel  Goethals  welcomed 
them  as  needed  improvements.  And  when 
someone  asked  him  whether  these  things 
and  the  18,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and 
rock  brought  into  the  cut  by  slides  would 
delay  the  opening  of  the  canal  until  after 
January  1,  1915,  the  Colonel  replied; 
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"Some  day  in  September,  1913,  I  expect 
to  go  over  to  Colon  and  take  the  Panama 
Railroad  steamer  that  happens  to  be  at  the 
dock  there  and  put  her  through  the  canal. 
If  we  get  all  the  way  across,  I'll  give  it  out 
to  the  newspapers;  and  if  we  don't,  Til 
keep  quiet  about  it." 

1  his  failed  to  satisfy  one  visitor,  who, 
after  entering  the  Chairman's  modest 
oRice  with  great  pomp  and  circumstance, 
delivered  the  following  oration  in  a  voice 
that  was  distinctly  heard  at  Bas  Obispo, 
in  spite  of  the  noon  blasting  in  the  cut: 

"Colonel  Goethals,  my  office  in  Wash- 
ington is,  as  you  probably  know,  the 
centre  of  the  diplomatic  life  of  the  capital. 
All  the  diplomats  come  there  almost 
dailv,  and  they  constantly  say  to  me, 
*\o\x  know  the  canal  will  never  be  finished; 
the  slides  and-ah.  this  and  that  will  prevent 
it  from  ever  being  used.'  Now  Colonel, 
what  would  >ou  advise  me  to  say  to  them?'* 

With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  the  ready 
smile  they  know  so  well  on  the  Isthmus, 
the  Colonel  replied  instantly. 

"  1  wouldn't  say  anything." 

NIPPING     A     "spICKHTY"    REVOLUTION 

Criloncl  Goethals  has  much  diplomatic 
work  constantly  thrust  upon  him. 
Panama  City  is  the  capital  of  a  free  and 
independent  republic  and  our  Government 
maintains  there  a  legation  of  the  first  class. 
The  native  officials  and  politicians,  how- 
ever, persist  in  taking  their  troubles  to  th^ 
chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, who  is  also  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  instead  of  to  the  American 
minister.  This  is  a  Presidential  year  in 
Panama  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  ejrl>'  in  the  spring  the  representatives 
of  each  party  came  running  to  Colonel 
Goethals  to  warn  him  that  the  wicked  men 
on  the  other  side  were  trying  to  stir  up 
rint  and  revolution.  The  Colonel  smiled 
on  thi'm  patcrnall\ . 

"Well,  if  there  should  be  an\  distur- 
bance. >ou  know  we  have  a  regiment 
here." 

"Oh.  no.  no,  no.  Seftor  Gobernadnr! 
It  will  not  come  to  thaV/* 

(-olonel  Goethals  and  the  commander 
of  that  reiziment  were  presently  made 
the  members  of  a  committee,  under  the 


chairmanship  of  the  American  minister, 
to  supervise  the  registration  and  voting. 
"Before  the  Americans  came,"  the  head 
of  the  Liberals  assured  me,  "it  was  not 
the  man  who  had  the  most  votes  who  was 
elected.  It  was  the  man  who  had  the 
most  rifles  and  machetes."  Refereeing  a 
Presidential  campaign  and  teaching  Cen- 
tral Americans  to  vote  with  ballots  instead 
of  banana-knives  are  among  the  inter- 
esting minor  duties  of  the  Chief  Engineer. 

A  far  more  serious  affair  than  any 
number  of  Spickety  revolutions  was  the 
threatened  strike  of  the  American  rail- 
road men  in  1911.  Every  shovelful  of 
dirt  that  comes  out  of  the  cut  is  hauled, 
on  the  average,  ten  miles  by  rail  before  it 
is  finally  disposed  of.  An  elaborate  net- 
work of  tracks  (the  skilful  arrangement 
of  which  is  a  monument  to  the  practical 
knowledge  of  railroading  possessed  by 
Colonel  Goethals's  predecessor,  Mr.  John 
F.  Stevens),  hundreds  of  locomotives,  and 
thousands  of  cars  are  required  that  the 
dirt  may  be  carried  away  as  fast  as  the 
big  steam-shovels  can  dig  it.  Then  there 
is  the  Panama  Railroad,  with  its  heavy 
passenger  and  commercial  freight  traffic, 
which  must  not  be  interrupted,  though 
the  line  is  being  changed  from  a  double 
track  running  through  the  rapidly  filling 
bed  of  Gatun  Lake  to  the  new  permanent 
single  track  on  higher  ground.  Finally 
there  are  the  labor  trains,  that  are  kept 
as  bus)'  carrying  the  men  back  and  forth 
from  their  work  to  their  quarters  as  the 
traction  system  of  a  small  city.  Without 
railroads,  work  on  the  canal  would  be 
confined  to  dredging  at  the  two  entrances. 

One  dark  night  in  August,  1910,  an 
engineer  whom  we  may  call  Jones  heard 
two  torpedoes  explode  under  his  locomo- 
tive but,  instead  of  stopping,  kept  on  and 
crashed  into  the  rear  of  a  freight  train, 
killing  the  conductor.  Jones  was  found 
guilty  of  involuntary  manslaughter  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  was  sentenced  to  one  year  in  the  peni- 
tentiary At  a  somewhat  excited  mass- 
meeting  of  engineers  and  trainmen,  it 
was  resolved  that  unless  Jones  was  imme- 
diately released  they  would  resign  and 
return  to  the  United  States,  where  they 
could  "enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
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stitution,  a  jury  trial,  tranquility,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Colonel  Goethals  was  then  on  his  way 
back  from  a  visit  to  Washington,  and  the 
acting  chairman  persuaded  the  men  to 
postpone  action  until  he  reached  the 
Isthmus.  He  arrived  on  a  Thursday 
and,  unless  Jones  was  released  by  six 
o'clock  Friday  afternoon,  the  men  were  to 
walk  out  Saturday  morning.  About  half 
past  seven  Friday  evening,  a  member  of  the 
union  called  the  Colonel  up  on  the  tele- 
phone and  asked  for  his  decision.    He  got  it. 

"Call  up  the  penitentiary  and  they'll 
tell  you  my  decision.  Jones  is  still  there; 
and  every  man  that  fails  to  report  at  seven 
to-morrow  morning  goes  out  of  the 
service." 

There  was  no  walk-out  Saturday  morn- 
ing. At  a  ball  game  the  next  week,  the 
man  who  had  telephoned  came  up  to  bat 
and  a  voice  from  the  bleachers  yelled: 

"Hello,  Bill!  You  heVe?  Thought  you 
and  the  rest  were  goin'  up  North  to  live 
under  the  Con-sti-too-tion!" 

Bill  struck  out. 

LIKED   BY   EVERYBODY 

Do  the  free-bom  American  citizens  in 
the  Canal  Zone  actually  "enjoy"  this 
stern  military  despotism  more  than  "the 
protection  of  the  O)nstitution,  a  jury  trial, 
tranquility,  and  the  pursuit  cS  happiness?" 
They  certainly  behaved  as  if  they  did  on  a 
certain  occasion  when  a  very  distinguished 
visitor  came  to  the  Isthmus  and  the 
Colonel  stepped  forward,  as  chairman  cS 
the  mass-meeting  that  had  been  called 
in  the  visitor's  honor,  to  introduce  him. 
A  large  majority  of  the  five  or  six  thousand 
American  employees  had  crowded  into 
the  old  machine-shop  that  had  been 
cleared  and  decorated  for  the  meeting 
and,  at  the  sight  of  that  familiar  white 
figure  standing  at  the  edge  cS  the  plat- 
form, they  exploded  like  a  stampeded 
National  Convention.  It  was  fully  five 
minutes  before  the  cheering  stopped  and 
the  Colonel  was  able  to  introduce  the 
speaker  of  the  evening.  The  very  dis- 
tinguished visitor  arose  and  was  received 
with  a  little  polite  hand-clapping. 

Colonel  Goethals  is  a  fighter  and  he 
will  fight  a  trust  as  readily  as  he  will 


fi^t  a  labor  union.  Whole  cargoes  of 
tainted  meat  have  been  shipped  back 
by  the  Commissary,  because  the  Beef 
Trust's  goods  were  not  up  to  sample. 
Thousands  of  square  yards  of  screening 
were  condemned  and  left  unpaid  for,  as 
soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  Copper 
Trust  had  put  in  so  much  iron  that  they 
were  rapidly  falling  to  pieces  with  rust. 
Colonel  Goethals  is  determined  that  no 
contractors  shall  become  rich  by  supplying 
the  Panama  Canal  with  rotten  food  and 
shoddy  material,  as  so  many  did  in  the 
days  of  the  De  Lesseps  Company. 

"the  squarest  boss" 

"  He's  the  squarest  boss  1  ever  worked 
for,"  said  a  gray-headed  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
as  we  sat  on  the  platform  at  Culebra  station 
and  listened  to  the  hymns  the  Jamaican 
Negroes  were  shouting  in  the  red  and  black 
tin  chapel  across  the  tracks.  "And  I've 
worked  for  'em  all,  from  Jim  Hill  to  a 
bunch  of  Spicketies  in  Guatemala.  I've 
been  at  it  twenty-five  years,  and  I've 
never  seen  better  railroading  than  they've 
got  right  here  on  the  Isthmus." 

The  man  in  the  cab  speaks  that  way  of 
the  President  of  the  Panama  Railroad; 
the  Republic  of  Panama  is  glad  to  be 
nursed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone;  and  Congressmen  have  almost 
ceased  asking  the  Chairman  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  unimportant 
questions  in  an  important  manner,  be- 
cause, as  one  M.  C.  plaintively  declared, 
the  Colonel,  though  invariably  courteous, 
"always  makes  us  feel  like  a  lot  of  darned 
fools." 

The  most  absolute  despot  in  the  world, 
he  can  command  the  removal  of  a 
mountain  from  the  landscape,  or  of  a 
man  from  his  dominions,  or  of  a  salt- 
cellar from  that  man's  table.  As  an 
engineer,  he  could  earn  a  millionaire's 
income  whenever  he  chose  to  go  into 
private  employ.  As  a  judge,  he  is  spoken 
of  with  Solomon  and  Daniel  and  Haroun 
al  Raschid.  He  has  received  honorary 
degrees  from  Harvard  and  Yale  and 
Columbia  and  he  has  been  invited  to  lunch 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  (where,  in- 
stead of  kissing  the  hatid  c&  xVss^^\sw^\^^^> 
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he  innocently  shook  it).  Distinguished 
foreign  visitors  have  assured  him  that  in 
their  countries  such  work  as  his  would  be 
rewarded  by  a  title  of  nobility  and  high 
rank  in  the  army.  Even  the  praise- 
grudging  American  admits  that  "about  the 
only  thing  you  can  say  against  that  man 
Goethals  is  that  he  is  handing  down  a 
mighty  tough  name  for  posterity  to  pro- 
nounce." Success  and  fame  and  power 
are  his;  and  yet,  when  discussing  the 
remote  possibility  of  a  revolutionary  out- 
break in  Panama  City,  he  sighed  wist- 
fully and  said,  "The  loth  Infantry  would 
be  sent  in  to  put  it  down  —  and  I  couldn't 
march  in  at  the  head  of  them." 

For  no  amount  of  success  as  an  engineer 
and  administrator  can  quite  compensate 
this  true  West  Pointer  for  the  loss  of  his 
own  chosen  trade  of  war.  Though  he 
has  under  his  command  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men,  with  all  the  efficiencv  of  the 
German  army  and  none  of  its  stiffness, 
and  a  love  for  their  leader  like  that  of  the 
Old  Guard  for  the  Little  Corporal,  still 
he  cannot  help  envying  the  youngest 
"shavetail"  who  ever  led  a  half-company 
in  pursuit  of  a  gang  of  Moro  outlaws.  For 
he  has  never  seen  active  service.  Enter- 
ing West  Point  in  1876  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  then  famous  "Sunset"  Cox, 
Colonel  Goethals  has  spent  all  the  thirty- 
two  years  since  his  graduation  in  building 
irrigation  works  in  the  West  and  coast- 
fortifications  in  the  East,  as  instructor  in 
engineering  at  the  Military  Academy,  as 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  First  Army  Corps 
during  the  War  with  Spain,  and  as  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Q)mmission.  Surely  this  has  been 
better  service  for  a  man  of  his  brain-power 
than  endlessly  shouting,  "Squads  right! 
Squads  left  I"  on  a  dusty  parade  ground, 
or  doing  dare-devil  police  work  in  Min- 
danao. He  is  changing  the  whole  map  of 
the  world:  a  change  that  promises  to  be 
far  more  permanent  and  profound  than 
any  brought  about  by  a  mere  conqueror. 
And  yet  Colonel  (joethals  cannot  help  an 
almost  boyish  feeling  of  discontent  because, 
\vliilc  his  classmates  and  a  whole  gener- 
ation of  youn^'er  men.  to  say  nothing  of 
untrained  civilians  like  Wood  and  Funston 
and   R(x>bevelt,    have   had  their  chances 


to    lead    charges    and    win    hard-fought 
actions,  he  has  been  a  mere  peace-soldier. 

Who  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field. 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knew. 

A   SOLDIER   WITHOUT  A   UNIFORM 

He  has  not  worn  his  uniform  since  he 
came  to  Panama  in  1907  (and  when  he 
does  take  it  out  of  moth-balls  at  the  end 
of  the  job  he  will  not  have  to  let  out  the 
sword-belt  by  a  single  hole).  They  waste 
very  little  time  on  the  Isthmus  changing 
uniforms  and  turning  out  the  guard.  All 
the  military  smartness  you  will  find  there, 
outside  the  camps  of  the  Marines  and  the 
loth  Infantry,  is  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  Zone  Police.  1  he  trooper's  right  hand 
flies  up  to  salute  a  white-haired  man  in 
baggy  duck  trousers,  a  black  alpaca  coat, 
an  an  ugly  little  straw  hat — and  you  realiie 
that  the  latter  is  the  more  soldierly  figure 
of  the  two.  In  spite  of  civilian  clothes 
and  more  than  thirty  years'  absence  from 
drill.  Colonel  Goethals  is  no  shapdess 
desk-chair  warrior,  but  a  man  to  inspire 
the  words  of  Bret  Harte's  priest: 

Now,  by  the  firm  grip  of  the  hand  on  the  bridle. 
By  the  straight  line  from  the  heel  to  the 
shoulder 

By  the  curt  speech  —  nay,  nay.  no  offence,  son. 
You  are  a  soldier. 

The  only  misleading  thing  about  that 
quotation  is  the  first  line,  for,  though  the 
Colonel  keeps  an  exceedingly  firm  "hand 
on  the  bridle"  of  the  whole  canal  organiza- 
tion, no  one  ever  sees  him  in  a  McQdIan 
saddle.  His  trusty  steed  is  a  swift  and 
comfortable  motor-car  mounted  on  flanged 
wheels  and  looking  more  like  a  taxicab 
gone  railroading  than  an>thing  else  in 
the  world.  It  is  painted  the  regulation 
bilious  yellow  of  Panama  Railroad  pas* 
senger  coaches,  and  you  can  scare  a 
shirker  out  of  a  wet-season's  growth  by 
yelling,  "Here  comes  the  Yellow  Peril!" 
But  as  likely  as  not  the  "Yellow  Peril" 
(also  known  as  the  "Brain  Wagon")  is 
running  empty,  because  the  Colonel  has 
dropped  off  to  take  a  short-cut  to  a  steam 
shovel  or  a  bunch  of  compressed-air 
drills,  or  a  new  drainage  ditch,  or  some- 
thing else  that  has  interested  him.  Pres- 
entl\'  he  will  come  along  perched  on  top 
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of  a  loaded  dirt-train  ("dirt"  means  any- 
thing from  mud  to  lo-ton  lumps  of  trap) ; 
or  walking  at  a  good,  swinging  pace  over 
rough  construction  tracks  and  slippery 
fragments  of  splintered  rock.     A  morning 
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Stroll  with  Colonel  Coethals  in  the  Culebra 
Cut  is  fully  equal  to  a  walk  with  Colonel 
Rix)sevelt  in  Rock  Creek  Park. 

There  are  ninety-nine  busy  steam 
shovels  on  the  Isthmus  and  one  idle  one, 
and  the  Colonel  would  rejoice  more  over 
putting  that  one  to  work  than  over  the 
nmety-and-nine  that  are  safe  in  the  fold. 
That  idle  steam  shovel  is  standing  back 
of  Sosa  Hill,  near  Balboa,  at  the  Pacific 
entrance  of  the  canal,  ready  to  dig  the 
great  dry  dock  that  is  to  be  built  there 
—  when  Congress  gives  the  wond.  The 
rising  waters  of  Gatun  Lake  are  fast  back- 
ing up  to  the  machine  shops  at  Gorgona. 
which  cannot  be  removed  to  their  per- 
manent site  near  the  drv-dock  until 
'     [iiiress  gets  through  playing  Presidential 

ir  politics.  The  construction  force  is 
ii'idly  breaking  up,  hut  the  operating 
lorce  cannot  be  organized:  and  hundreds 
of  trained  men.  as  eager  to  stay  with  their 
chief  as  he  is  sorry  to  lose  them,  have  had 
to  go  North. 

In  the  meantime,  a  few  concrete  wharves 
are  being  built  at  Balboa;  and,  at  theotte^ 
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end  of  the  canal,  the  beautiful  avenue  of 
palms  that  used  to  fringe  the  water-front 
of  Cristobal  is  being  left  far  inland,  as  an 
elaborate  system  of  docks  is  being  pushed 
out  into  Limon  Bay.  Eight  powerful 
electric  cranes  have  been  ordered  to  handle 
freight  at  Balboa,  where  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land  have  been  made  by  filling  in 
swamps  and  tidal  flats  with  earth  and  rock 
from  the  Cut.  When  this  land  is  finally 
covered  with  docks  and  warehouses,  it 
should  bring  in  a  very  pretty  rental  to 


Panama  Railroad  before  she  reached  the 
other  end  of  the  Canal.  The  Government 
would  then,  with  its  dry-docks  and 
machine-shops,  with  its  own  coal-bunkers 
and  lighters,  and  with  the  handy  tanks 
and  pipe-line  of  the  Union  Oil  Company 
of  California,  be  able  to  supply  any  ship 
that  passed  through  the  Canal  with  any- 
thing from  a  seabiscuit  to  a  new  propeller 
shaft.  And  some  day  this  peaceful,  profit- 
able trade  might  save  us  more  than  could 
be  counted  in  time  or  dollars,  when  a 
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the  United  States  Government,  which 
owns  every  inch  of  it.  Here  at  Balboa, 
Gilonul  (locthals  plans  to  concentrate  all 
the  equipment  of  the  present  Commissary 
and  (Juartl■^nl3^tt'r■s  Departments :  a 
cold-sioraf;e  plant  that  can  freeze  a  thou- 
sand carcaNScs  of  beef  or  a  thousand  gallons 
of  ice-cream;  a  bakery  equipped  with 
automatic  bread,  pie.  and  cake  machines; 
a  aimpletelv-stiicked  genera!  store;  and 
a  laundry  that  cnuld  receive  an  in-coming 
ship's  linen  and  deliver  it  to  her  by  the 


fleet  of  transports  came  through  with 
empty  bunkers,  or  a  battered  dreadnought 
limped  into  Balboa  shipyards,  to  be  sent 
back  to  the  fighting  line. 

Colonel  Goethals  is  thinking  of  all  those 
things  —  but  most  of  all  of  that  idle  steun- 
shovel  behind  Sosa  Hill, 

The  operating  force  (about  2.500  men 
with  their  wives  and  families)  will  live  at 
Balboa  in  a  model  town  to  be  built  entirely 
of  reinforced  cement.  Here  also  will  b« 
barracks  for  a  battalion  of  marines,  who 
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may  be  needed  to  keep  drunken  stevedores  wishes  to  keep  permanently  on  the  Isth- 

and  sailors  from  breaking  up  the  toy  police  mus,  two  brigades  of  infantry,  a  regiment 

force  of  Panama  City.    The  main  body  of  of  cavalry,  and  a  battalion  of  field  artillery, 

the  garrison  which  the  War  Department  besides  enough  coast  arliller)'men  to  man 
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THE   BRAIN   WAGON 

COLONEL  COETKALS'S  RAILROAD  MOTOR  CAR,  ALSO 

KNOWN  AS  THE  "yellow  peril"  to 

ON  THE  CANAL 


the  heavy  fortifications  on  either  side,  will 
be  quartered  at  a  place  just  across  the 
canal  from  the  present  town  of  Culebra. 
Ten  years  from  now,  the  empty  concrete 
shell  of  the  unfinished  Catholic  church 
may  serve  to  point  out  to  the  tourist  the 
site  of  Old  Culebra,  as  the  gaunt  stone 
tower  of  San  Jerome  does  that  of  Old 
Panama.     Colonel   Goethals   says: 

"All  our  present  towns  are  mere  tem- 
porary construction  camps,  and  practically 


all  the  houses  in  them  will  be  falling  to 
pieces  by  the  time  the  canal  is  finished. 
As  for  settling  an  American  colony  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  there  will  be  very  little  farm- 
ing land  left  outside  of  what  must  be 
covered  by  the  lake  or  taken  for  military 
purposes]  and  the  best  of  that  is  already 
held  by  native  and  Chinese  market- 
gardeners,  with  whom  our  people  could 
not  hope  to  compete.  Americans  wishing 
to  buy  farms  in  Panama  will  find  more 
room  and  better  land  in  the  Province  of 
Chiriqui.  The  Canal  Zone  should  be  made 
a  military  reservation,  like  Sandy  Hook. 
Our  primary  purpose  in  building  the  canal 
was  not  commercial  but  military:  to  make 
sure  that  no  battleship  of  ours  would  ever 
have  to  sail  round  South  America,  as  the 
Oregon  did,  in  time  of  war." 

Colonel  Goethals  naturally  prefers  the 
sort  of  tolls  that  would  bring  the  greatest 
volume  of  business  to  the  canal,  that 
would  enable  it  to  pay  the  largest  direct 
revenue  to  the  Government.  He  favors 
a  toll  slightly  lower  than  that  of  Suez,  and 
absolutely  uniform,  regardless  of  flag  or 
owner,  except  to  American  ships  plying 
between  our  coast  ports,  if  that  trade  is 
kept  closed  to  foreign  vessels.  His  idea 
of  the  way  to  keep  down  frei^t  rates  is 
beautifully  simple,  but  imagine  the  angry 
protests  that  would  go  up  from  every 
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American    railroad  and  shipowner  if    it 
were  put  into  effect: 

"The  determining  factor  in  all  rates  is 
the  tramp  ship.  Any  attempt  to  raise 
rates  unduly  could  easily  be  upset  by  the 
Government's  chartering  a  number  of 
tramps  and  running  them  as  public  freight- 
ers between  the  ports  affected  until  the 
rates  came  down.  This  would  be  more 
economical  than  the  proposed  plan  of  turn- 
ing the  existing  Panama  Railroad  Steam- 
ship Line  into  a  permanent  Government- 


the  coal-fields,  then  our  5-foot  gauge 
equipment  would  probably  do  well  enough. 
But  if  the  Government  is  going  in  for 
railroad  building  there  on  a  large  scale, 
there  would  be  no  economy  in  anything 
but  new  and  standard  gauge  equipment. 
As  for  transferring  the  organization  from 
Panama  to  Alaska,  there  will  be  none  left 
to  transfer." 

The  place  to  see  Colonel  Goethals  at 
his  best  is  from  a  certain  chair  in  his 
private  office   at   Culebra,   between  eight 
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owned  line  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports.  Such  a  line  would  pntbably  not 
pay,  and  should  not  be  made  a  charge  on 
the  canal." 

When  1  asked  his  opinion  of  the  scheme 
to  use  the  Panama  Railroad  and  Canal 
equipment,  after  il  is  no  longer  needed  on 
the  Isthmus,  for  building  Government 
railroads  in  Alaska,  Colonel  Goethals 
replied: 

"  Its  advisability  must  be  determined  by 
two  things:  the  cost  of  transfer  and  the 
character  of  the  roads  to  be  built.  If  what 
arc  contemplated  are  comparatively  short, 
isolated  lines  running  from  the  coast   to 


and  eleven  on  Sunday  morning.  Here,  at 
a  flat-topped  desk  and  with  a  tin  of  cigar- 
ettes before  him,  the  Colonel  sits  in  most 
informal  state,  and  every  man  or  woman 
who  has  a  grievance  can  come  and  state 
it  to  the  Man  at  the  Top,  From  his 
decisions  there  is  no  appeal,  except  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  M.  Jus- 
serand,  the  French  Ambassador,  after 
witnessing  one  of  these  Sunday  morning 
interviews,  compared  it  to  St.  Louis's  court 
of  justice  beneath  the  oak  at  Vincennes. 

In  quick  succession  the  cases  pass 
through.  A  Colon  banker  wants  the 
privilege  of   handling   stiivs'    A\aS.Vb.  \<« 
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canal  tolls,  and  is  referred  to  the  Treasury 
Department.  An  engineer's  wife  wants 
a  "Type  17"  houseinCorozal,  becausethe 
baby  cannot  stand  a  flat.  Couldn't  the 
0)l(»nel  see  the  district  quartermaster 
about  it,  before  they  go  up  on  leave, 
Tuesday?  The  Colonel  promises.  If 
the  Spanish  War  Veterans  get  free  trans- 
portation on  the  special  train,  Memorial 
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Day,  are  the  Kan^^aroos,  who  are  em- 
ployees, to  he  crowded  out  by  the  loth 
lnfantr>',  who  arc  not?'  Let  a  committee 
of  all  the  fraternal  orders  appear  next 
Sunda>  to  talk  it  over.  When  a  man  has 
been  brriUf-hl  dnwn  from  the  States  as  a 
|[>comr)live  hostler,  but  has  got  a  run  the 
day  he  hit  the  Isthmus,  why  hasn't  he 
drawn  an  engineer's  pay  for  the  first 
monlh?    ik-  ^haJI  gel  it,  if  the  records  of 


the  Division  Office  bear  him  out.  A  man's 
brother  has  been  terribly  injured  by  the 
relocation  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  but 
has  been  told  that  he  cannot  sue  for 
damages,  because  that  work  is  being  done 
by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  which 
is  the  United  States  Government.  The 
Colonel  will  report  favorably  on  it  if  their 
Congressman  will  introduce  a  special 
bill  —  the  only  remedy.  The  best  nurse 
in  Colon  Hospital  has  resigned  after  a  tiff 
with  the  head-nurse,  and  the  doctors  want 
her  back.  Can  the  Colonel  get  her  to 
apologize  for  the  sake  of  discipline? 
He'll  try. 

No  matter  how  sudden  the  change  of 
subject,  the  Colonel  always  seems  to  know 
the  rules  of  a  man's  division,  or  shop,  or 
union,  by  heart.  He  never  has  to  look 
them  up  in  a  pamphlet;  though  the  touch 
of  a  button  will  bring  it,  together  with  the 
written  record  of  any  man  in  the  service. 
And  almost  invariably  he  winds  up  the 
interview  with  a  good,  hearty  laugh,  in 
which  the  visitor  joins.  Even  the  little 
gray-haired  woman  who  begged  for  pro- 
tection from  a  drunken  husband,  "He 
knows  he  mustn't  hurt  me,  Colonel,  since 
you  wrote  him  that  letter,  but  he's  got 
into  a  fuss  with  another  woman  now," 
ceased  sobbing  and  went  out  almost 
smiling  when  the  Colonel  said,  "  I'll  speak 
to  him." 

For  that  office  is  famous  also  for 
interviews  of  another  sort,  that  do  not  end 
in  laughter.  One  stalwart  Westerner, 
who  distinguished  himself  at  San  Juan 
Hill  but  neglected  his  work  on  the  Isthmus, 
collapsed  into  a  chair  when  he  reached  the 
outer  office  and  after  five  minutes  said 
tremulously,  "  I  guess  my  knees  will  hold 
me  up  now."  A  man  who  had  been  caught 
in  an  intrigue  with  another  man's  wife 
was  told  curtly  to  take  his  annual  leave 
at  once  and  resign  as  soon  as  it  expired. 
When  he  furiously  demanded  an  explan- 
ation, Oilonel  Goethals  said  simply, 

"  Mrs. was  sent  up  on  the  ship  be- 
fore you." 

1'he  man  took  his  hat  and  left  without 
a  Word. 

The  last  visitor  of  the  morning  is  Big 
Bill  Morrison,  the  Socialist  blacksmith 
from  Gorgona,  and  he  comes,  not  with  a 
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MAKING    A   GREAT  NAVAL    DEPOT   AT    BALBOA 


RESIDES   THE 


kick,  but  with  an  invitation.  The  boys  in 
the  shops  are  going  to  give  a  banquet,  to 
celebrate  the  breaking-up  of  the  old  camp, 
and  they  want  the  Colonel  to  be  there. 
"  Can  I  get  such  a  breakfast  next  morn- 
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ing  as  I  had  at  Mrs.  Morrison's  in  1907? 
That  was  the  best  I  ever  had  on  the 
Isthmus." 

"Sure!" 

"Then  1*11  come."  He  passes  over  the 
cigarettes  and  the  two  sit  down  as  amicably 
as  if  there  were  not  a  shoulder-strap  or  a 
red  flag  in  the  world. 

"  Colonel,  did  you  see  much  of  Socialism 
when  jou  were  in  Germany?" 

"The  Kaiser  told  me  he  was  going  to 
stamp  it  all  out." 

"  Bismarck  tried  that,  you  know." 

"Now  look  here,  Morrison,  you  mustn't 
say  we  have  Socialism  down  here.  Intro- 
duce the  franchise,  and  we'd  go  to  pieces. 
It's  a  despotism;  and  that's  the  best  form 
of  government." 

"  It  is."  agrees  the  big  Socialist,  with  a 
laugh;  "if  you've  got  a  good  despot," 

The  last  visitor  is  gone  and  Colonel 
Goelhals  tilts  wearily  back  in  his  desk- 
chair.  The  cigarette-box  is  empty;  for 
the  last  three  hours  he  has  been  nervously 
lif^hting  cigarettes  and  throwing  them 
awa>-  half-smnkcd.  There  are  very  many 
wrinkles  in  his  face  and  the  white  curls 
arc  growing  thin  about  his  temples,  but 
his  smile  is  still  patient  and  unwearied. 
l.iMiking  <rt'er  his  spectacles  at  the  inter- 
viiwtT  in  the  corner,  the  Colonel  says, 

■'Di.  >iju  kn()W.  sometimes  this  gets  to 
be  a  blamed  old  grindr" 
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ABOUT  the  time  that  the 
Government  of  the  United 
States  was  engaged  in  the 
task  of  trying  to  break  up  the 
Harriman  railroad  dominion 
in  the  courts,  many  tales  were  current 
concerning  the  fact  that  American  ships 
could  not  get  cargoes  for  the  Orient  out  of 
Pacific  Coast  ports.  One  remembers  best, 
perhaps,  a  telling  photograph  of  nearly 
a  dozen  great  ships  lying  at  anchor,  idle 
and  useless.  At  the  time,  it  was  an  argu- 
ment for  ship  subsidies,  for  the  right  of 
the  railroads  to  make  practically  secret 
rates  on  Oriental  business,  and  for  other 
points  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  some  people. 
About  the  same  time,  the  real  answer 
to  this  puzzling  situation  came  out, 
indirectly  and  somewhat  sketchily,  in 
the  evidence  of  various  gentlemen  before 
the  Harriman  court.  A  lot  of  men  were 
summoned  to  tell  about  the  way  the 
Harriman  lines  combined  and  worked 
together.    Incidentally,  most  of  them  were 


asked  how  they  routed  traffic  that  was 
bound  from  American  factories  to  the 
Orient.  It  was  an  incidental  question 
only.  When  I  came  to  write  this  article 
about  the  traffic  results  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  I  dimly  remembered  these  old 
questions,  and  dug  up  some  of  them,  be- 
cause in  the  answers  to  them  is  revealed 
the  greatest  and  most  world-wide  change 
that  will  be  worked  by  the  Panama  Canal 
if  it  really  does  its  business. 

The  traffic  manager  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  Mr.  L.  C.  Bihier,  was  one 
of  these  witnesses.  Mr.  Severance  asked 
him  the  question  which  way  his  freight 
went  to  the  Orient. 

"At  the  present  time,  it  moves  via  the 
Suez  Route,  via  the  Atlantic  Seaboard." 

After  him  came  James  E.  Henry,  who 
managed  the  shipment  of  Standard  Sani- 
tary goods  to  all  the  corners  of  the  world. 
To  the  same  question  he  gave  answer: 

"  It  was  moving  via  Pacific  Coast  ports; 
but  lately  it  is  moving  via  Suez." 
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FidiowinK  him  came  Messrs.  Wilbur 
B.  t->erest.  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric, 
and  men  of  equal  knowledge  from  the  Oil 
Well  Supply  Company,  the  Buckeye 
Engine  0)mpany.  and  many  other  manu- 
facturers of  the  Pittsburg  district  and  the 
regions  eastward,  all  telling  the  same 
story. 

One  man,  Mr.  John  F.  Lent.  Traffic 
Manager  for  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-New York  Brick  Association,  the 
Carbon  Steel  Company,  the  Hussey  & 
Binns  Shovel  Company,  the  I'ittsburgh 
Steel  Foundry,  the  .Mack  Manufacturing 


Company,  the  Independent  Brewing  Com- 
pany, the  Republic  Rubber  Company,  the 
United  Engineering  Company,  was  asked 
the  sweeping  question:  "Do  you  know  of 
any  Oriental  business  going  on  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  the  Pacific  CoastP  "  He  answered 
briefly,  "I  do  not." 

It  was  the  story  of  a  lost  opportunity, 
perhaps;  or  of  the  triumph  of  the  British 
merchant  marine,  according  as  you  look 
at  it.  In  any  event,  the  gist  of  it  was,  and 
is,  that  American  manufactures  seeking 
Oriental  markets  have  moved  in  a  steady 
river  of  traffic  across  the  Atlantic  and  out 
through  Suez  to  the  Orient. 


..    PIACTKAUr 
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Strong  efforts,  at  times,  have  been  made 
to  swing  this  current  westward,  and  carry, 
on  the  long  transcontinental  haul,  the 
shiploads  of  export  freight  of  the  highest 
class  that  slipped  away  from  the  manu- 
facturing cities  on  the  short  rail  haul  to 
New  York  and  thence  on  the  long  ocean 
mute,  in  British  bottoms,  to  the  Orient. 
Of  course,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  rates.  The 
ships  for  the  Suez  make  what  rates  they 
please,  change  them  as  they  need,  adapt 
them  over-night  if  forced  to  do  it.  The 
rail  lines,  on  the  contrary,  must  publish 


It  is  a  tonnage  that  grows  fast,  this  trade 
with  the  awakening  nations  of  Asia.  If. 
by  reason  of  the  competition  of  the  Suez 
Canal  against  the  shorter  rail  lines  across 
the  continent,  most  of  the  heavy  manu- 
factured goods  of  the  Middle  West  went 
out  through  New  York  in  other  days,  it 
may  almost  be  taken  for  granted  that,  in 
years  to  come,  practically  no  manufactures 
of  the  East  and  the  Middle  West  in  bulk 
will  move  across  the  continent  for  shipment 
out  of  Pacific  Coast  ports. 
The  Panama  Canal  will  almost  certainly. 


ATLANTIC  AND  PACIJIC 


every  change  in  rates  for  thirty  days  ahead. 
Therefore  it  was  no  battle. 

I  am  mi  ocean-traflic  expert,  and  I  have 
no  figures  to  show  the  actual  co>t  of  moving 
a  hundred  tons  of  American-made  ma- 
chinery out  t)f  New  York  through  the 
Suez  to  (;hin3  and  moving  this  same 
freight  out  <»f  New  York  through  the 
Panama  Canal:  but  it  takes  no  traffic 
exjiert  to  figure  that  there  will  certainly 
be  a  saving,  particularly  if  the  lolls  favor 
the  Panama  route  very  heavily. 

I  herefure.  the  pull  again>t  the  trans- 
ciintinental  railroad  lines  must  be  siill 
heavier  lo-morniw  than  it  was  yesterda\. 


in  time,  become  the  highway  for  manu- 
factured goods  moving  fmm  the  industrial 
centres  of  the  United  States  into  the 
Orient.  Wherever  a  stream  trf  manu- 
factured tratlic  moves  in  one  direction,  a 
backward  stream  is  almost  sure  to  be 
created.  I  n  all  human  probability,  so 
far  as  Oriental  trade  in  finished  products 
is  concerned,  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
will  steadily  increase  in  both  export  and 
import  business.  To  guess  whether  New 
■^'tirk  or  New  Orleans  or  some  other  port 
will  be  the  chief  beneficiary  of  this  change 
of  route  is  little  better  than  prophecy  at 
this  moment;  but  there  is  no  reasonable 
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ground  for  doubt  that  the  Gulf  ports  will 
be  stronger  in  their  competition  with  New 
York  than  they  ever  were  before  so  far  as 
Oriental  traffic  is  concerned.  It  is  not  all 
imagination,  this  boast  one  hears  in  the 
cities  of  the  South,  that  in  the  years  to 
come  the  headquarters  of  America's  Orien- 
tal traffic  may  be  along  the  Southern  coast. 
Only,  on  the  other  hand,  one  well  may 
doubt  that  the  city  which  is  the  central 
American  market  for  Oriental  imports 
will  ever  lose  its  present  domination  in 
that  particular  tralTic  to  and  fro. 


is  usually  only  to  get  a  better  trade  in  some 
other  place.  Peace  has  reigned  in  trans- 
continental circles  for  twelve  >ears  past, 
ever  since  the  big  Canadian  line  made  dis- 
count rates  out  of  all  the  markets  of  the 
East  through  Vancouver  and  down  the 
Coast  to  San  Francisco  —  a  wicked  raid 
a  peaceful  and  harmless  —  so  said  its  bo; 
—  little  pool  arrangement  of  their  own" 
made  by  the  American  transcontinentals. 
Into  this  atmosphere  of  peace  and,  more 
or  less,  prosperity  comes  Uncle  Sam  with 
a  fine  new  canal,  open  to  anybody  that 


the^^J 


Pass  from  the  little  question  of  Oriental 
I  trade  to  the  larger  problem  of  domestic 
I  trade  —  the  barter  between  Americans 
I  of  the  East  and  Americans  of  the  West. 
J  To-day.  this  trade  flows  back  and  forth 
I  along  well-worn  channels,  routes  of  long 
1  standing,  courses  fixed  and  unchanged  for 
I  many  years.  It  is  a  long  time  since  any 
I  daring  railroad  broke  seriously  into  the 
I  transcontinental  situation.  Occasionally. 
I  even  now.  the  Grand  Trunk  or  the  Cana- 
I  dian  Pacific  starts  some  excitement  at 
I  New  York,  some  back-door  route  at  a 
I  fancy  discount  all  the  way  around  up 
I  through  New  England  and  Ontario:  but  it 


may  care  to  use  it.  within  limits.  Steam- 
ship lines  out  of  New  Orleans  and  New 
York  —  let  us  say  —  may  bid  powerfully 
for  traffic  across  the  continent,  for  this 
great,  steady  river  of  traffic  (lowing  so 
smoothly  along  the  rails. 

Here  is  a  challenge  and  a  threat  from  Mr. 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  contained  in  a  decision 
handed  down  last  year  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  a  Government 
body.  Railroad  traffic  managers  and  rail- 
road shippers  alike  may  find  it  interesting: 

The  railroads,  moreover,  must  soon  meet 
with  a  competition  by  water  more  intense  than 
any  that  they  have   heretofore   suffetul-.  Via 
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within  three  years  another  route,  one  more 
important,  searching,  and  determinative  in  its 
effect  upon  railroad  rates  than  any  other,  will 
be  opened  —  a  route  all  water  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  cutting  of  this  canal  will 
in  effect  bring  the  straits  of  Magellan  3,500 
miles  to  the  northward,  and  with  modem 
steamships  it  is  estimated  that  San  Francisco 
will  by  water  be  removed  from  New  York  but 
fourteen  days. 

So,  according  to  Mr.  Lane,  there  is  to 
be  reopened  the  long  quiescent  question 
between  the  sea  and  the  land  trans- 
portation machine  in  transcontinental 
traffic.  It  is  a  long  time  since  anything 
like  that  really  happened.  It  was  in 
188$,  to  be  exact,  that  the  ocean  route 
died  a  quiet,  unnatural  death.  That  was 
the  year  when  the  Sunset-Gulf  route  — 
the  ships  from  New  York  connecting  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  at  the  Gulf  —  demon- 
strated its  power  to  drive  the  clipper  ships 
of  America  from  the  highways  of  the  sea, 
to  sterilize  the  Pacific  Mail,  and  thereby 
to  make  the  Panama  Railroad  more  a 
curiosity  than  a  railroad.  That  marked 
the  end  of  the  traffic  epoch  in  the  long 
transcontinental  trade,  and  the  beginning 
of  another  —  the  epoch  of  unchallenged 
railroad  dominancy  over  the  highways 
of  commerce. 

In  the  six  years  from  1885  to  1891,  this 
Sunset-Gulf  route  carried  nearly  ninety 
tons  out  of  every  hundred  tons  of  freight 
that  riioved  from  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  to 
California.  That  constitutes  pretty  nearly 
a  monopoly.  It  was  earned  by  hard 
fighting.  Along  in  the  later  stages  of  this 
battle  to  clear  the  sea  of  ships  that  would 
compete  with  the  railroad-owned  lines, 
the  Sunset-Gulf  route  established  a  new 
record  in  New  York-California  trade.  It 
was  a  carload  of  bamboo  chairs.  It  moved 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  for  $9.40! 
Let  that  instance  be  remembered  as  typical 
of  the  reason  why  the  railroads  have  not 
been  bothered  much  by  sea-borne  traffic 
from  that  day  to  this. 

One  minor  factor  has  entered  into  the 
traffic  equation  in  very  recent  years,  in 
the  shape  of  the  American-Hawaiian 
steamship  line,  operating  a  rail-and-water 
route  from  New  York  to  the  East  coast  of 
Mexico,  thence  by  rail   across   that    re- 


public, and  by  water  again  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  ports.  Twelve  years  ago,  this 
route  began  to  operate  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan;  and  six  years  ago  it  adopted 
this  new  hybrid  route.  It  has  lived,  ap- 
parently, at  peace  with  the  railroads.  Its 
rates  are  adapted  to  get  the  kind  of  ton- 
nage it  can  handle  to  the  best  effect. 
It  picks  no  quarrels  with  the  railroads, 
and  they  pick  none  with  it.  At  the  present 
moment,  it  is  probably  carrying  pretty 
close  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  transcon- 
tinental tonnage.  If  the  total  number  of 
tons  of  freight  across  the  continent  is 
to-day  approximately  3,500,000  tons  — 
an  unofficial  figure  —  the  American- 
Hawaiian  line  probably  carries  280,000 
tons.  One  finds  it  hard  to  call  it  a  com- 
petitor of  the  railroad  group. 

"It  lives,"  says  Mr.  Lane,  "upon 
sufferance.'* 

So,  in  the  business  between  East  and 
West,  the  empire  of  the  railroads  has  been 
firmly  established.  The  Cape  Horn  route 
is  merely  a  tradition.  The  Panama  Rail- 
road and  Pacific  Mail  are  legends  of  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Tehuantepec  route  works 
peacefully'  at  settled  rates  in  a  strictly 
money-making  venture  that  has  no  bearing 
on  the  question  of  traffic  supremacy.  Only 
the  Suez,  an  ancient  and  too  powerful 
rival,  enters  the  Eastern  field  and  sweeps 
it  clean  so  far  as  the  Oriental  trade  is 
concerned. 

The  great  trade  routes  across  the  con- 
tinent are  man-made  lines  of  steel.  East 
of  the  Missouri,  dozens  of  railroad  lines, 
gathering  traffic  from  all  the  busy  in- 
dustrial cities,  pour  this  traffic  through  the 
gateways  of  the  West  into  the  assembling 
yards  of  seven  so-called  transcontinental. 
These  are  the  great  trade  routes  from  East 
to  West,  for  the  East,  in  a  traffic  sense, 
extends  far  into  the  West,  even  to  Denver, 
where  the  rate  blanket  ends. 

Beginning  at  the  South,  the  first,  and 
probably  the  most  powerful,  of  these 
traffic  giants  is  the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
Sunset  route.  New  Orleans  is  its  East- 
ern terminus  by  rail;  but  its  real  Eastern 
terminus  is  on  the  docks  of  Manhattan, 
where  its  controlled  freight  steamers  bid 
traffic  out  of  every  city  and  vvU^^  -^xA 
field  from  the  Nx\3lV>X\c  ^XvevosX  Xo  0\\ca."^ 
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This  was  the  king  of  the  transcontinentals 
until  the  day  when  C.  P.  Huntington  died, 
twelve  years  ago,  and  Harriman  gathered 
in  the  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to 
place  it  in  the  treasury  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

THE  GREAT  FREIGHT  ROUTES 

Into  Southern  California  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  next  natural  route  is  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  F£,  running  from 
Chicago  out  across  Missouri  to  Kansas 
City,  down  through  the  plains  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  thence  by  the 
fertile  valleys  of  California  to  the  great 
ports  of  the  South  Pacific  coast.  It  is  a 
wonderful  road,  the  Santa  F6,  with  strong 
connections  East  and  West,  a  powerful 
element  in  all  traffic  matters,  and  itself  a 
great  originator  of  freight. 

A  new  line  into  California  is  by  the  Sail 
Lake  Route,  a  string  across  from  Salt  Lake 
to  San  Pedro,  the  new  port  of  Los  Angeles 
1 1  was  designed  to  be  a  new  empire  builder, 
but  from  all  accounts  it  does  about  as  it  is 
told.  It  depends  on  connections  East  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Still  another  is  the 
Western  Pacific,  an  unknown  element, 
resting  on  the  Gould  system  at  Ogden 
Some  say  it  may  be  a  traffic  giant,  but 
to-day  it  limps  and  stumbles.  It  is  hardly 
a '  great  figure  in  the  situation  as  it 
stands. 

Then  one  comes  to  the  Northern  routes, 
and  Harriman's  great  Union  Pacific 
Here,  at  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  a  dozen 
splendid  railroads  throw  their  fright 
across  the  river — the  Northwestern,  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  Buriington,  the  Rock 
Island,  the  Great  Western,  the  St.  Paul  — 
and  it  is  gathered  to  the  rails  of  the  Union 
Pacific  for  the  long  haul  westward  through 
Ogden  and  thence  across  the  Sierras  over 
the  Central  Pacific  to  San  Francisco. 

This  is  the  keystone  of  the  transcon- 
tinental arch.  This  line  was  planned  to 
be  the  main  highway  of  transcontinental 
trade.  It  has  few  branches  of  its  own. 
It  is  main  line  from  end  to  end.  Harri- 
man found  it  a  wreck,  and  raised  it  up  to 
bi  the  King  of  the  Transcontinentals.  It 
did  the  task  he  set  it.  In  a  ten-year  cam- 
paign It  became  practically  dictator  of  the 
Western  across-country  trade. 

The  gnswth  of  the  Harriman  Empire, 


however,  stirred  up  new  rivalries.  I  n 
1901  Mr.  Hill  bought,  for  the  Great  North- 
ern and  the  Northern  Pacific,  control  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  Before 
that  time,  the  Hill  roads,  which  had  their 
terminals  in  St.  Paul,  had  depended  upon 
freight  traffic  relationships  for  their  con- 
nections in  Chicago  and  the  East.  Know- 
ing that  the  Harriman  ambition  would 
result  in  weakening  the  position  of  his 
roads,  Mr.  Hill  made  this  purchase  to  get 
his  own  line  into  Chicago,  and  to-day  the 
Buriington  bids  in  Chicago  and  all  the 
river  points  for  transcontinental  traffic 
to  the  northern  gateways  at  Seattle  and 
Portland.    This  Hill  system,  with  a  double 


SHOWmC  THB  PROFORTION  OP  EACH  CHIEF  PRO- 
nUCT  TO  THE  TOTAU  TONNAGE  CARRIED  IN  AN 
AVERAGE  YEAR  BV  THE  SANTA  FE,  THE  SOITTHERN 
PACIFIC,  AND  THE  UNION  PACIFIC 

transcontinental  line  and  with  its  network 
of  Burlington  line  throughout  the  rich 
traffic  section  between  the  Missouri  River 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  is  the  next  great 
element  in  the  transcontinental  situation. 

THE  NORTHERN  TRANSCONTINENTALS 

A  couple  of  years  ago  a  new  transcon- 
tinental, the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  Puget 
Sound,  pushed  its  way  through  from  the 
Missouri  into  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  It 
is.  in  fact,  a  duplication  of  the  route  made 
by  the  Buriington  and  the  Non.K'^tv 
Pacific.    There  att  v^<^3^Vj  T«a  v^ia  vnS\c 
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competitors  in  the  United  States  that  are 
more  closely  similar  than  these  two 
systems. 

Still  farther  north,  across  the  Canadian 
line,  lies  the  Canadian  Pacific.  It  reaches 
the  Twin  Cities  through  owning  control 
of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  it  reaches  Chicago  through 
a  comparatively  recent  purchase  of  the 
Wisconsin  Central,  control  of  which  in 
turn  is  owned  by  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  This  route, 
which  on  the  map  looks  like  a  roundabout 
route,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  as 
efficient  a  transcontinental  line  to  Chicago 
and  the  East  as  any  of  the  other  railroad 
lines,  and  it  is  perhaps  stronger  than  most 
of  them  in  that  it  controls  its  own  line  of 
steamships  to  the  Orient  and  has  few  en- 
tangling alliances  with  other  railroads. 

Still  farther  north,  a  new  line  is  creeping 
toward  the  West.  It  is  a  Government 
helped  Canadian  line,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific.  The  parent  company,  the  Grand 
Trunk,  has  for  a  generation  or  more  been 
the  main  local  railroad  of  Ontario  and  of  all 
the  manufacturing  section  of  Canada. 
Now  that  it  is  going  to  the  coast,  it  will 
certainly  become  a  new  element  in  the 
transcontinental  situation,  although  its 
primary  object  is  understood  to  be  the 
opening  of  new  territory,  lying  farther 
north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

I  would  not  care  to  say  that  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  will  seriously  inter- 
fere with  transcontinental  business  on  these 
railroads.  In  fact,  the  entire  transcon- 
tinental tonnage  is  well  under  4,000,000 
tons  a  year  and  probabl}*  does  not  com- 
prise more  than  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  all  the 
tonnage  moving  on  these  western  lines. 
Therefore,  even  though  a  complete  diver- 
sion of  all  transcontinental  tonnage  would 
not  be  a  very  serious  menace  to  the  rail- 
roads, it  is  inconceivable  that  more  than  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  this  freight 
could  be  diverted  to  the  Panama  route 
unless  the  rates  made  by  that  route  were 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  it. 

HOW  tana.ma  will  affect  rates 

The  real  change  will  not,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, be  shown  in  the  form  of  decline  of 
transcontinental  tonnage.    The  important 


matter  is  the  question  of  rates.  Theoret- 
ically, through  rates  are  based  on  local 
rates;  but  in  practice,  local  rates  are  very 
often  based  upon  through  rates,  particu- 
larly in  the  territory  lying  immediately 
back  of  a  seaboard.  For  instance,  if  a 
route  from  New  York  or  New  Orleans 
makes  a  transcontinental  rate  from  the 
whole  eastern  territory  to  San  Francisco 
which  is  very  far  below  the  railroad  rates 
to  these  points,  it  will  affect  not  only  the 
through  tonnage  moving  to  San  Francisco, 
San  Pedro,  and  the  other  coast  cities,  but 
will  also  affect  the  movement  of  freight,  not 
on  transcontinental  rates  but  on  tKe  higher 
rates  prevailing  to  inland  cities  back  of 
San  Francisco  and  San  Pedro.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  transcontinental  rate 
situation  will  probably  swing  upon  the 
rates  that  can  be  made  by  independent 
steamship  lines  running  through  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that, 
when  the  Panama  Canal  is  an  operating 
traffic  route,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
readjustment  in  this  whole  matter  of 
Western  trade  routes.  To-day  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  main  highways  of  traffic 
across  the  continent  are  the  steamship 
lines  from  New  York  to  the  Gulf  ports, 
plus  the  Sunset  line  to  California,  and  the 
trunk  lines  of  the  East  to  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  plus  the  Middle-Western  roads 
to  Omaha,  plus  the  Union  Pacific,  plus 
the  Central  Pacific.  This  latter  route  is 
the  main  all-rail  highway  of  commerce 
across  the  continent.  It  is  quicker  than 
the  southern  route.  Therefore,  it  handles 
a  very  large  amount  of  business  that  de- 
mands speed.  It  will  also  be  much 
quicker  than  the  Panama  route  and  this 
advantage  will  undoubtedly  enable  it  to 
maintain  its  command  of  high  grade 
tonnage  even  if  its  rates  are  higher  than 
the  rates  made  through  Panama. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Panama  steam- 
ships will  make  blanket  rates  from  any 
points  east  of  Detroit  to  any  port  on  tte 
Pacific  Ocean  ver>'  much  lower  than  the 
rates  made  from  the  same  pcjints  by  the 
now  existing  transcontinental.  Either 
these  new  lower  rates  would  have  to  be 
met  by  the  railroads  and  a  new  schedule 
of  railroad   rates  would   go  into  effect 
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immediately,  not  only  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
ports  but  also  throughout  the  whole 
country,  which  would  be  very  much  lower 
than  the  present  rates,  or  the  long-haul 
freight  of  the  country,  westbound,  would  be 
lost  to  the  transcontinental.  In  case  the 
railroads  meet  the  lower  rates  that  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  by  independent 
steamship  lines,  there  would  probably 
come  a  period  of  declining  railroad  earn- 
ings on  the  Western  railroads  and  a  painful 
readjustment  to  new  conditions;  for  even 
if  the  opening  of  the  canal  stimulates 
growth  on  the  Western  coast  to  a  mar- 
velous extent,  the  result  of  the  growth 
would  necessarily  be  so  slow  in  showing 
itself  that,  in  all  probability  there  would 
be  a  gap  of  several  year^  in  which  the 
transcontinental  railroads  would  suffer. 

WHERE    OHIO    VALLEY    FREIGHTS    MAY    CO 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  diversion  of  the 
heavy  transcontinental  tonnage  to  the 
Panama  Canal  were  allowed  to  go  on  un- 
checked, the  transcontinental  business 
of  the  country  would  be  swung  into  new 
channels.  Let  us  take  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit,  and  Buffalo  as  represent- 
ing the  four  comers  of  a  great  freight- 
producing  section,  it  is  a  section  in 
which  there  is  produced  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  fastest  growing  American 
lines  of  export,  and  all  classes  of  freight 
that  will  naturally  move  into  the  develop- 
ing country  of  the  West.  It  is  perhaps 
the  centre  of  the  machinery  manufactur- 
ing and  steel  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  United  States.  What  would  be  the 
effect  upon  the  movement  of  the  ton- 
nage out  of  this  area  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  to  the  Orient  and  to  all  the 
markets  of  the  West,  if  very  low  trans- 
continental rates  were  made  out  of  the 
ports  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  markets 
of  the  West,  and  if  these  rates  were  not 
met  by  the  railroads? 

The  freight  moving  out  of  this  region 
to  the  Atlantic  ports  and  the  Gulf  ports 
would  travel  over  existing  lines  of  railroad. 
The  main  trunk  lines  —  the  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
and  Erie  —  would  carry  the  freight  five 
hundred  miles  or  more  eastward  to  place 


it  on  the  docks  where  the  steamships  load. 
If  the  heavy  movement  were  toward  the 
Gulf,  such  lines  as  the  Illinois  Central  and 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  would  feel  the 
impulse  of  new  traffic  most  acutely. 
Practically  it  would  be  a  duplication  of 
the  present  Tehuantepec  route,  except 
that  in  all  probability  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness would  be  very  much  larger  and  it 
would  be  a  very  much  more  powerful 
competitor  of  the  railroad  lines.  If  a 
few  powerful  traffic  groups  went  into  this 
business  and  established  strong  agencies 
at  all  important  traffic-producing  points, 
they  would  probably  build  up.  in  time,  a 
practical  monopoly  of  transcontinental 
business  as  well  as  of  all  business  con- 
signed to  the  Orient  and  to  ports  of  the 
West  coast  of  South  America 

So  far  as  the  manufacturing  centres  of 
the  East  are  concerned,  the  only  freight 
that  would  move  by  rail  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  if  the  Panama  Canal  route  were 
carried  on  on  a  regular  twelve-day  service 
at  rates  one  third  lower  than  the  present 
lowest  rates,  would  be  freight  that  could 
almost  afford  to  pay  express  rates  in  order 
to  get  quick  delivery  and  to  move  without 
being  reloaded.  Perhaps  the  main  ad- 
vantage of  the  railroads  is  that  the  big 
shipper  of  perishable  products  can  load 
cars  in  his  own  plant  and  consign  them, 
without  breaking  bulk  or  rehandling,  into 
the  hands  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  dealers  at  Pacific  Coast  points.  This 
advantage  could  not  be  taken  away  by  the 
steamship  routes  unless  some  new  me- 
chanical method  of  handling  manu- 
facturers' products  in  bulk  was  invented 
and  came  into  general  practice.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious,  however,  that  this  is  so 
simple  a  mechanical  process  that  it  might 
well  become  a  reality  in  transcontinental 
traffic  when  a  quick  water  route  is  in  open 
competition  with  the  railroads. 

QUICK   FREIGHTS   BY   RAIL  ONLY 

Most  railroad  men  claim  that  the  high 
grade  freight  traffic  will  never  leave  the 
railroads  across  the  continent.  Fruits, 
dressed  meats,  and  other  perishable  com* 
modities,  in  the  handling  of  which  speed 
is  the  main  element,  would  possMvj  c«ci- 
tinue  to  movt  oiv  \Vvt  \i^  \wv^^\  "^sci 
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circumstances.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
lower  grades  of  traffic  that  one  must 
look  for  the  real  future  of  the  Panama  route. 
For  instance,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  there  is  practically 
no  coal  which  compares  with  the  anthracite 
and  better  bituminous  coal  of  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia.  It  is  equally  well 
known  that  the  future  supply  of  lumber  for 
Eastern  markets  must  be  drawn  from  the 
Far  West.  Here  are  two  low  grade  freight 
items,  one  produced  in  abundance  in  the 
East  and  lacking  in  the  West,  and  another 
standing  in  abundance  in  the  West  and 
growing  scarce  in  the  East.  Both  are  so 
heavy  in  proportion  to  their  value  that 
they  can  barely  stand  a  transcontinental 
journey  by  rail,  except  in  rare  instances; 
so  that  the  markets  which  would  naturally 
be  tributary  are  supplied  as  best  they  can 
be  supplied  from  other  sources. 

In  a  general  way,  one  studying  the 
traffic  situation  at  the  present  time  and 
figuring  upon  the  future  can  hardly  help 
concluding  that  any  loss  there  may  be 
to  existing  routes  will  probably  fall  most 


heavily  upon  the  transcontinental  lines 
running  West  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  possibly  upon  the 
coast  lines  of  steamers  now  trading  suc- 
cessfully from  New  York  to  the  ports  of 
the  Gulf.  On  the  other  hand,  one  must 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest 
stimulus  to  existing  routes  would  probably 
be  felt  by  lines  running  North  and  South 
from  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  into  the  pro- 
ducing markets  of  the  Middle  West  and 
by  the  railroads  carrying  finished  products 
from  these  producing  centres  into  Atlantic 
ports.  As  between  these  two,  the  present 
writer  confesses  to  have  no  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  greatest  stimulus  will  be  felt 
by  the  lines  running  into  New  York  or  the 
Hnes  running  into  New  Orleans.  In  all 
probability,  in  volume  of  traffic  gained 
the  first  five  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
Canal,  the  Atlantic  seaports  will  gain  very 
much  more  heavily  than  the  Southern 
ports;  but  in  proportion  to  present  ton- 
nage and  business  moving  on  the  lines  at 
the  present  time,  the  gain  by  the  Southern 
ports  will  probably  be  very  much  heavier. 


A  PICTURE  OF  THE  CANAL 

A    LABYRINTH   OF   WONDERS   WROUGHT  THROUGH   THE   GENIUS 
AND   WILL  OF   A    BENEFICENT   AUTOCRAT 


BY 


WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 


WH  EN  the  waters  of  the 
two  oceans  are  blen- 
ded in  the  soil  of 
Panama ! "  exclaimed 
Secretary  Knox,  in  the 
speech  inaugurating  his  notable  mission  to 
the  Central  American  republics  —  and  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  with  much  eloquence 
the  commercial  and  political  transforma- 
tions that  are  bound  to  follow  the  opening 
of  the  canal.  "At  no  distant  time," 
ran  the  answering  phrase  of  the 
Panama  cabinet  minister  who  spoke  on 
the  rjccasion.  *'the  deep  blue  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  will  be  united 
all  eternity !" 


The  cold,  unimaginative  fact  is  that  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  will 
not  meet  nor  be  blended  in  the  Panama 
Canal.  Rhetoric  aside,  there  is  no  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  the  seas,  and  the 
first  surprising  physical  fact  which  dawns 
on  the  visitor  to  the  colossal  labors  in 
which  the  gods  of  steel  and  concrete  are 
engaged  on  the  Isthmus  is  that  fact. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  a  water  bridge 
over  the  Isthmus  —  not  a  channel  throu{^ 
it.  A  ship  steams  into  Limon  Bay,  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  and  comes  to  a  stop  in  a 
lock,  the  first  of  three  locks,  by  which  she 
is  lifted  to  the  level  of  a  fresh-water  lake, 
eighty-five  feet  above  the  sea.    She  leaves 
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the  water  of  the  Atlantic  behind  her  and  of  an  onslaught  on  300-square  miles  of 

she  sails  through  the  lake.    Then  three  earth,  stretching  through  a  broken  and 

locks  more  lower  her  to  the  level  of  the  mountainous  country.    The  great  outline 

Pacific  and  to  the  salt  water.  is  perfectly  clear  now. 

That  is  what  really  happens  at  Panama,  The  lake  is  the  centre,  the  key,  the 
and  it  is  just  as  well  to  get  that  clearly  in  kernetof  the  work;  an  artificial  lake  created 
mind  at  the  outset,  if  one  is  to  have  any  by  building  an  enormous  dam,  the  Gatun 
proper  conception  as  to  how  the  Isthmus  Dam,  across  the  course  of  a  river  —  the 
is  to  be  crossed.  One  must  still,  for  a  few  Chagres  —  that  comes  down  from  the 
months,  probably  until  the  end  of  this  mountains.  The  dam  (if  you  want  figures) 
year  1912,  write,  "is  to  be,"  but  the  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  half  a  mile 
greater  part  of  the  titanic  task  is  done,  and  wide  and  it  will  flood  164  square  miles  of 
even  now  decreasing  numbers  of  workers  country,  over  which  great  ships  will  steam 
and  fewer  steam-shovels  tell  that  the  for  thirty-three  miles  —  in  fresh  water, 
conquerors  of  the  Isthmus  are  preparing  Or  rather  they  will  steam  thus  for  twenty- 
soon  to  rest  from  their  labors,  the  biggest  four  miles  and  then  enter  a  channel  cut 
job  ever  done  by  man  accomplished.  into  the  hills  —  a  channel  nine  miles  long, 

It  is  a  job  so  big,  the  scenes  along  its  made  by  digging  up,  blowing  apart,  and 

route  are  so  confusing  and  must  in  earlier  carrying  away  85,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
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Stages  have  been  so  much  more  confusing, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  the  American  people 
have  been  given  no  clear,  easily-understood 
account  of  it.  They  who  have  had  the 
sustained  interest  to  read  a  fair  portion  of 
what  has  been -poured  out  in  the  press 
about  the  Gatun  Dam  and  the  Culebra 
slides  and  the  Pedro  Miguel  and  Miraflores 
locks,  the  Chagres  River  and  the  Spillway, 
the  West  Diversion,  and  ail  the  rest  of  it, 
may  understand;  but  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  majority  of  us  have  got 
no  good  general  notion  of  it  at  all. 

To-day,  however,  a  traveler  whom 
official  favor  sends  through  the  canal,  up 
and  down  and  across,  on  the  bottom,  along 
the  edges,  through  the  great  cut,  down  into 
the  locks  and  beneath  them,  on  an  in- 
spection car,  can  come  out  unconfused  by 
the  innumerable  and  mammoth  details 


earth  and  rock.  There  is  another  dam  at 
the  Pacificend  of  the  cut,  to  maintain  the 
level.  The  lake,  extended  through  the 
Culebra  Cut  (Culebra  means  snake,  but 
the  cut  is  fairly  straight)  and  two  series 
of  double  locks  —  at  Gatun  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  at  Pedro  Miguel  and  Miraflores  on 
the  Pacific  side  —  such  are  the  factors  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Its  marvels  are  the 
Gatun  Dam,  the  Culebra  Cut,  and  the 
locks  —  each  of  the  six  of  them  with  two 
chambers  1,000  feet  long  and  1 10  feet  wide. 
You  may  think  you  can  manufacture  a 
mental  picture  of  these  locks,  but  you 
cannot  —  not  till  you  have  gone  down 
their  perpendicular  sides  a  thousand  feet 
and  got  aboard  a  dummy  train  that 
journeys  three  fourths  of  a  mile  along  the 
bottom;  not  till  you  have  looked  up  utii. 
seen  the  cathedral  mOma  sv^\'w^'^%  '«»■ 
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i,  AND  D,  WHICH    CONNECT 


glory  from  side  to  side,  and  gazed  at  the 
steel  gates  seven  feet  thick,  and  marked 
the  cistern-holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
channel,  up  and  down  through  which 
will  move  the  strong  streams  that  will  lift 
and  let  down  the  ships  of  the  nations  into 
their  cradles  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother  with  an  infant.  For  underneath 
extend  culverts  the  size  of  railroad  tunnels; 
it  is  through  these  and  through  mighty 
valves  that  the  locks  are  filled  and  emptied. 
Move  about  awhile  among  these  works 
like  a  pygmy  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  the 
gods  and  it  will  dawn  on  you  what  sort 
of  thing  men  have  been  about  here  on  this 
neck  of  Darien. 

A   LABYRINTH   OF   MIGHTY  WORKS 

It  is  a  place  of  wonders.  A  shovel 
that  sticks  itself  into  the  side  of  a  cliff  and 
scoops  up  three  tons  of  rock  and  deposits 
it  in  a  car  is  a  sight  to  regard  with  awe. 


THE  COMPARATIVE  SHE  OF  A  SIDE  WALL 

HEICillT.   WHICH    IS  F.gUAL  TO  THAT 


and  to  see  three  hundred  such  vast  and 
almost  intelligent  implements  at  work 
at  once  is  rather  awe-inspiring.  To  see 
the  ground  strewn  with  networks  of  pipes 
conducting  compressed  air  to  a  thousand 
drills,  to  hear  blasts  unceasingly,  to  watch 
hydraulic  attacks  on  the  mountain-sides, 
to  regard  gigantic  stone-crushers  and 
cement-mixers,  and  to  see  during  a  ride 
of  fifty  miles  nothing  else  but  these  labors, 
makes  one  wonder  how  imagination  ever 
dared  to  project  an  undertaking  so  vast. 

It  is  worth  pausing  to  see  a  long  train 
come  to  a  stop  on  a  bank  above  a  tropical 
jun^e,  and  then  to  watch  a  plow,  drawn 
by  a  powerful  cable,  run  along  the  cars, 
dumping  off  their  loads  on  the  shamed 
heads  of  the  royal  palms  below.  It  gives 
one  a  curious  sensation  to  see  a  train  pull 
up  the  track  on  which  it  has  been  running, 
and  move  it  bodily  to  the  right  or  left. 
More  than  in  anything  else,  the  derision 
in  which  conquering  man  of  the  Isthmus 
holds  nature,  comes  out  in  the  light-houses 
which  he  has  erected  here  andAere  amcjng 
the  astonished  palms  —  rangl-fmders  for 
the  ships  that  are  soon  to  sw  over  this 
dry  land. 

How  nature  fought  against  this  conquest 
may  be  gathered  from  the  pile&c^  machin- 
ery on  every  hand  abandoned  by  the 
French;  from  the  ruins  of  their  houses 
and  their  deserted  excavations;  and,  most 
of  all,  from  the  graveyards  whose  thou- 
sands of  head-slabs  populate  every  hill- 
side. To-day  the  Isthmus  is  fit  to  be  a 
health-resort.  That  is  a  chapter  by  itself. 
These  colonels  and  admirals  found  an 
enemy  worthy  of  their  utmost  heioism, 
but  they  have  subjugated  him  utteriy. 
One  of  them  was  explaining  to  me  how  all 
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the  work  of  operating  the  canal  and  work- 
ing the  locks  was  to  be  done  by  the  waste 
waters  of  the  Chagres.  "We  ought  to 
have  utilized  that  power  earlier,"  he 
soliloquized.  "  If  we  had  it  to  do  over, 
we  would  make  the  canal  dig  itself." 

The  canal  is  done.  The  problems  of 
its  construction  are  solved.  The  prob- 
lems of  its  operation  await  settlement; 
they  ought  to  have  been  settled  long 
before  this.  Although  it  is  not  intended 
to  mark  the  formal  opening  before  Jan- 
uary I,  1914,  as  a  matter  of  fact  vessels 
will  be  passing  through  many  months 
before  that  date.  No  legislation  exists 
arranging  for  the  operation  of  the 
canal;  the    present    Commission    is   em- 


throughout  the  world  may  make  their 
plans  and  arrangements  for  the  new  routes 
of  trade.  Steamships  cannot  be  built 
in  a  day,  nor  trade  arrangements  involving 
in  one  degree  or  another  the  commerce  of 
two  hemispheres  be  altered  off-hand.  If 
the  canal  is  not  to  wait  for  years  before 
it  begins  to  earn  tolls,  the  rates  must  be 
decided  on  at  once. 

Colonel  Goethals,  the  Kitchener  of  the 
Isthmus,  the  iron  man  to  whom  more  than 
to  any  other  is  due  the  credit  for  opening 
the  path  to  the  Indies  of  which  Columbus 
dreamed  and  which  he  searched  so  hard 
for  here,  lingering  for  weeks  off  Portobello 
—  Colonel  Goethals  has  his  plan.  Now 
that  the  labor  of  construction  is  drawing 
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LOCKS,  AND  THE  ULATIVB 

powered  only  to  build  it.  The  large  force 
necessary  to  operate  the  finished  work 
ought  soon  to  be  in  training.  It  ought 
now  to  be  organizing.  Somebody  ought 
at  this  moment  to  be  authorized  to  enlist 
this  force.  There  are  now  3^,000  men  at 
work  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  operating  force  should 
be  gathered  from  among  these,  from  men 
who  have  become  used  to  life  on  the 
Isthmus  and  who  are  willing  to  live  here 
permanently.  It  has  been  very  hard  to 
get  men  to  stay  here;  only  by  providing 
for  them  safety,  comforts,  and  recreation 
such  as  men  are  nowhere  else  provided 
with  has  the  Government  been  able  to 
secure  anything  like  a  stable  force.  Unless 
steps  are  very  soon  taken  to  retain  them, 
they  will  within  a  few  months  be  scattered 
among  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  question 
of  tolls  ought  to  be  decided  immediately, 
so  that  steamship  companies  and  shippers 
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to  an  end,  he  has  thought  long  and  hard 
of  the  means  to  make  the  canal  a  success. 
It  will  not  be  enough  to  have  built  it  and 
thrown  it  open;  it  must  be  worked  on 
inviting  principles. 

Colonel  Goethals  would  write  off  the 
cost  of  digging  the  canal  —  something 
like  1360,000,000  —  as  a  necessary  charge 
against  our  national  defense.  He  would 
ask  patrons  to  pay  only  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  upkeep;  this,  he  believes,  would 
be  met  by  a  charge  of  $1.25  a  ton.  He 
would  establish  a  dry  dock  and  a  coaling 
station,  and  he  would  enlarge  the  existing 
commissary  stores  and  open  them  to  all. 
At  the  Isthmus,  ships  could  be  certain 
of  obtaining  repairs,  coal,  and  stores  at 
the  lowest  prices. 

Whether  according  to  this  plan  or  some 
other,  it  behooves  the  Govermnent  that 
has  opened  the  water-way  across  the  Isth- 
mus to  take  immediately  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  make  it  practicabVt  uA  v^^%t.. 
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ON  THE  morning  of  Wednes- 
day December  27,  1911,  a 
little  group  of  Federal  offi- 
cials and  representatives  of 
the  steamship  company 
gathered  on  the  deck  of  the  Red  Star  liner 
Kroonland  to  witness  a  ceremony  that  may 
become  historic.  As  eight  bells  sounded,  the 
red,  orange,  and  black  ensign  of  Belgium 
was  hauled  slowly  down  from  the  flagstaff 
and  presently  the  watchers  saw  the  stars 
and  stripes  rise  majestically  in  its  stead. 
The  officers  and  crew  of  the  ship  stood  at 
attention,  and  the  band  played  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  then  the  Captain 
read  a  short  prayer.  This  change  in  the 
registry  of  the  Kroonland  was  made  in 
anticipation  of  the  change  in  ocean  traffic 
routes  that  will  result  from  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

On  Wednesday,  January  3,  1912,  the 
same  ceremony  took  place  on  the  Finland, 
If,  inspired  by  this  example,  Congress 
should  repeal  the  navigation  laws  that 
have  stifled  our  mercantile  marine  for 
half  a  century,  December  27,  191 1,  will 
be  remembered  as  the  end  of  the  long 
period  of  decline  that  has  so  nearly  driven 
the  American  flag  from  the  seas,  and  as 
the  first  step  toward  the  recovery  of  our 
proud  priiMiiinence  in  this  field  during 
the  first  seventy-five  years  of  our  national 

existence. 

Fiwign  observers  of  American  progress 
At  Panama  are  no  longer  asking  one 
AiHUhcr.  "Can  they  do  it?"  In  place  of 
this  h«s  arisen  another  question,  equally 
impiMrtAnt.  "What  will  they  do  with  it?" 
^IaI  »  to  he  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
QoNtmrntnt  with  n.»spect  to  the  fumla- 

wiAttcr  of  tolls?    What  are  to  be 
(urtowAgc  throuf^h  the  locks? 

^  tt  the  charge,   if  any,   for 


passengers?  What  facilities  will  be  offered 
for  coaling,  for  repairing,  for  taking  on 
food  supplies  and  water?  Will  a  free  port 
be  provided  where  goods  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  line  to  another,  or  ware- 
housed, without  payment  of  customs  duties 
or  any  undue  hampering  by  customs 
regulations? 

Three  plans  as  to  the  rate  of  tolls  have 
been  proposed:  (1)  That  the  rate  be  such 
as  to  yield  the  largest  possible  income  on 
the  nation's  investment;  (2)  that  the 
President  be  authorized  virtually  to  make 
a  present  to  the  worid  at  large  of  the 
JL^oo,ooo,ooo  of  American  money  invested 
in  the  canal,  by  making  its  use  entirely 
free;  and  (3)  that  the  rate  of  tolls  be 
sufficiently  high  to  yield  a  moderate  in- 
come on  the  capital  invested,  yet  so  low  as 
to  encourage  the  largest  possible  use  of  the 
waterway.  The  third  plan  now  seems 
likely  to  be  the  one  adopted  by  Congress 
during  its  present  session,  with  the  ad- 
ditional provision  that  no  tolls  whatever 
be  paid  by  Amerkan  shipping^engaged  in 
the  coastwise  trade  —  railroad-owned  ton- 
nage occepted"^^  and  the  possible  exemp- 
tion of  American  shipping  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade.  If  Congress  decides  thus  to 
make  the  canal  virtually  free  to  vessels  of 
American  registry,  several  foreign  govern- 
ments may  do  the  same  for  their  shipowners 
either  by  subsidies  or  by  refunding  the 
tolls  paid.  In  no  event  is  the  toll  to 
exceed  ?!.2$  per  net  registered  ton;  while 
it  may  be  as  much  less  as  is  consistent 
with  providing  for  the  actual  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  canal. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  tolls  will  be 
moderate  for  all  who  are  not  exempt  from 
paying  any,  what  will  be  the  probable  effect 
of  the  canal  upon  existing  ocean  routes  of 
commerce?    What    new    routes    will    it 
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create?  What  buying  and  selling  markets 
will  it  bring  closer  together?  What  coun- 
tries will  it  most  benefit?  What  will  be  its 
probable  effect  upon  our  own  export  trade? 

The  considerations  that  will  decide 
shipowners  whether  to  send  their  vessels 
by  way  of  Panama  or  not  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  ship,  the  traffic  she  is 
seeking,  and  the  ports  at  which  her  voyage 
begins  and  ends.  The  distance  saved 
by  the  canal  will  be  an  important  con- 
sideration, but  it  will  not  be  the  only  one, 
and  in  many  cases  it  will  be  very  far  from 
being  the  decisive  one.  Four  types  of 
vessels  may  use  the  Panama  Canal:  sail- 
ing ships,  barges,  "tramp"  steamships, 
and  liners.  What  does  the  canal  offer 
to  these  four  classes  of  possible  customers? 

From  time  immemorial  the  most  pic- 


of  calms.  Cases  are  on  record  of  whaling 
ships  becalmed  in  this  locality  that  have 
been  delayed  so  long  as  to  miss  the  whaling 
season  completely;  and  every  mariner 
and  ship  owner  dreads  the  uncertainty 
regarding  the  duration  of  a  sailing  voyage 
across  these  too  tranquil  waters.  The 
master  of  a  sailing  ship  reckons  his  voyage 
in  days,  whereas  the  steamship  captain 
reckons  it  in  miles,  but  the  necessity  of 
making  a  wide  detour  out  into  the  Pacific 
to  catch  a  favoring  breeze  makes  the  dis- 
advantage of  sail  as  compared  with  steam 
greater  in  this  region  than  in  almost  any 
other  except  the  Suez  route.  To  go  from 
Panama  to  San  Francisco  the  sailer  would 
travel  nearly  2,000  miles  farther  than  the 
steamer,  taking  37  days  on  an  average,  as 
against  less  than  1 5  days  for  a  9-knot  steam 
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YEAR 


[SUam] 

NUMBER  OF  VESSELS 


NET  TONS 


1890 11,108 

1895 i3»256 

1900 15^898 

190$ >9»»53 

1910 22,008 

19^1 22,473 


8,295,514 
10,573,642 

1 3*856,5 13 
18,583,769 
23,046,122 

23»93«.75« 


[Sail] 

NUMBER  OF  VESSELS 


NET  TONS 


21,190 
I7''»2 
12,524 
10,603 
8,050 

7.614 


9.166,279 

8,219,661 

6,674.370 

6,037.501 

4,624,070 

4.365,582 


turesque  of  all  ocean  carriers  has  been  the 
ship  propelled  by  sails,  but  the  march 
of  steam  is  fast  driving  this  type  of  vessel 
from  the  seas,  as  the  accompanying 
table  of  steam  and  sail  tonnage  recorded 
in  Lloyd's  shows. 

The  Panama  Canal  will  undoubtedly 
hasten  rather  than  retard  this  rapid  decline 
in  sailing  tonnage.  Lieutenant  Maury, 
the  great  authority  of  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  on  ocean  winds  and  currents, 
wrote  in  1866: 

If  nature,  by  one  of  her  convulsions,  should 
rend  the  continent  of  America  in  twain  and 
make  a  channel  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
or  Darien  as  deep,  as  wide,  and  as  free  as  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  it  would  never  become  a 
commercial  thoroughfare  for  sailing  vessels, 
saving  the  outward  bound  and  those  that  could 
reach  it  with  leading  winds. 

The  reason  for  this  opinion,  the  correct- 
ness of  which  is  generally  conceded,  is  that 
the  west  coast  of  Panama  lies  in  a  zone 


freighter  and  1 1  days  for  a  12-knot  steam- 
ship. Moreover,  the  Caribbean  side  of 
the  canal  is  a  region  of  light  and  baffling 
winds  at  some  seasons,  and  of  violent 
hurricanes  at  others;  and  thousands  of 
coral  reefs  and  many  hundred  miles  of 
unlighted  coasts  render  navigation  in  this 
locality  exceptionally  difficult  and  hazard- 
ous for  sailers  that  are  constantly  liable 
to  be  blown  off  from  the  few  well  known 
and  comparatively  well  lighted  passages. 
As  the  United  States  owns  1,696  sailing 
vessels  registered  in  Lloyd's,  of  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  1,195,898  tons,  or  nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  number  and  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  sailing  tonnage  there  re- 
corded, some  sailing  vessels  will  un- 
doubt^ly  use  the  canal.  But,  in  view 
of  the  steady  decline  of  this  type  of  ship 
as  an  ocean  cargo  carrier,  and  of  the 
peculiar  disadvantages  that  it  will  en- 
counter in  the  Panama  route,  it  is  probable 
that  the  number  will  never  be  large,  and 
that  it  will  show  a  tendency^  to  decline 
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gradually  after  il  has  attained  what  may  This  voyage  is,  on  the  whole,  more  danger- 
be  regarded  as  its  normal  volume.  For  the  ous  than  the  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
most  part  such  sailers  as  will  use  the  canal  canal  would  be,  and  as  coal  can  be  brought 
will  be  lumber  and  grain  carriers,  and  down  to  New  Orleans  by  river  at  the 
vessels  engaged  tn  the  coasting  trade  as  cheapest  transportation  rate  on  earth  it 
carriers  of  heavy  and  bulky  freights.  seems  very  probable  indeed  that  a  con- 
The  extent  to  which  barges  such  as  are  siderable  barge  traffic  in  coal  will  develop 


■f;'35r'>l^^^'^''^ 
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extensively  emplii\wl  nn  nian>'  of  nur 
inland  waterways  will  use  the  canal,  has 
not  >et  bci-n  thonmghly  invcsligati-d,  but 
such  an  invostigalion  contains  many  in- 
teresting possibilities.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  coal  barges,  towed  by  pctwerful 
ocean-going  tugs,  that  are  very  commiin  in 
'e  North  Atlantic  coasting  trade,  even 
king  trips   fmni    Norfolk    to    Boston. 


to  and  through  the  canal  —  with  a  re- 
sulting lowering  of  the  cost  of  bunkering 
coal  at  all  points  thus  reached.  There 
would  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  finding 
a  profitable  return  cargo  for  such  barges, 
as  tropical  hardwoods  and  dyewonds  are 
shipped  in  abundance  at  many  Central 
American  ports. 

tvcr>-  newspaper  reader  is  familiar  with 
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the  arrivals  and  departures  of  the  great 
passenger  liners  —  the  "greyhounds  of 
the  sea"  —  whose  very  names  are  almost 
household  words.  Actually,  however,  a 
very  small  part  of  the  maritime  business  of 
the  world  is  handled  by  these  famous  and 
imposing  vessels.    The  bulk  of  the  ocean 


terials  of  industry,  and  vast  quantities  of 
manufactured  goods.  The  Panama  Canal 
will  unquestionably  be  used  by  every 
tramp  steamer  whose  route  it  will  shorten 
if  a  Government  refund  of  the  tolls  paid 
will  render  its  passage  virtually  free.  If 
there  is  no  such  refund  the  problem  be- 


FLOW  AFTER  THE   PANAMA  CANAL   IS  OPENED 


EUMINATION   C 


CAPE  HOKN  II 


transportation  of  the  great  commercial 
staples  is  done  by  chartered  steamships, 
that  are  usually  called  "tramps,"  These 
htHnely  but  exceedingly  useful  vessels 
slip  in  and  out  of  the  world's  great  seaports 
almost  unnoticed,  but  the  list  of  commodi- 
ties they  cany  from  one  part  of  the  worid 
to  another  includes  all  the  great  foodstuffs 
of  mankind,  most  of  the  great  raw  ma- 


comes  one  of  simple  arithmetic  —  so  many 
days'  steaming  time  saved  at  so  much  per 
day,  against  so  much  in  tolls.  Two  other 
elements,  however,  may  interfere  with 
taking  the  canal,  even  if  it  should  prove 
nominally  the  cheaper  route.  One  of 
these  is  the  necessity  of  coaling  en  route 
on  either  the  outward  or  the  return  v»s.tok?s  . 
If  coalmg  stalvins  \j^  vVwt  ca»A  \wi\&  »^ 
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scarce  and  the  price  of  coal  high  the  longer 
route  may  still  have  a  slight  advantage. 
The  second  element  is  the  lack  of  facilities 
for  repairs,  revictualing,  water  supply, 
securing  additional  crew,  and  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  steamer's  owner  or 
manager  at  home.  If  the  plans  of  Colonel 
Goethals  for  making  a  gigantic  freight 
distributing  centre  on  the  isthmus  for 
meeting  all  these  requirements  are  given 
effect  by  Congress,  the  Panama  route  may 
even  attract  tramp  steamers  from  other 


San  Francisco  Exposition,  the  passenger 
type  is  not  likely  to  use  the  canal,  as  any- 
body who  wishes  speed  will  naturally  go 
overland  by  rail.  The  extent  to  which 
line  steamship  traffic  for  the  other  two 
types  of  carriers  will  be  diverted  to  the 
canal  will  depend  largely  upon  the  peculiar 
conditions  that  exist  along  the  routes 
which  such  steamers  are  now  following. 

Two  of  these  routes  will  be  affected  by 
the  opening  of  the  canal  only  to  a  relatively 
small  extent.    These  are  the  routes  con- 
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routes  that  are  actually  shorter.  If  not. 
the  lack  of  these  facilities  will  offset  to 
Slime  extent  any  saving  in  distance. 

Line  traflic  carriers  are  of  three  types: 
the  freighter,  differing  from  the  chartered 
tramp  only  in  that  its  voyages  are  over  a 
regular  niute.  or  that  it  has  perhaps  been 
dcsignetl  primarily  for  a  single  type  of 
cargo;  the  combination  passenger  and 
freight  carrier;  and  lastl>'.  the  costly  and 
luxurious  type  of  express  steamship  built 
for  passenger  traffic  onl>'.  Kxcepi  for 
excursion  traffic  during  the  first  years 
'ter  the  canal  is  opened  and  during  the 


necting  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
respectively,  with  the  East  coast  of  South 
America.  The  canal  will  give  a  shorter 
mail  route  to  the  River  Plate  ports,  by 
wa>'  of  Valparaiso  and  the  Trans-Andean 
Railway,  and  a  quicker  route  for  com- 
mercial travelers  from  the  United  States, 
but  freight  will  continue  as  heretofore. 

The  great  North  Atlantic  route  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe  will,  how^ 
ever,  be  ver>'  considerabl>'  affected  by  the 
canal  —  and  in  a  way  that  a  great  many 
people  do  not  anticipate.  According  to 
the  Mercator's  projection  map  shown  on 
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page  431,  the  shortest  route  from  the 
English  Channel  to  New  York  would 
appear  to  be  a  straight  line  drawn  between 
those  two  points.  Similarly,  the  shortest 
route  from  the  Channel  to  Colon  would 


Tliis  estimate,  which  is  made  by  Prof. 
Emory  R.  Johnson  in  a  report  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commbsion,  refers  to  the 
difference  between  the  length  of  the  direct 
voyage  and  that  of  the  two  voyages  — 


seem  to  be  a  straight  line  between  those  from   the    Channel  to    New    York    and 

two    points.    These    two    straight    lines  New    York    to     Colon  —  lyimbined.    A 

appear  to  diverge  radically  in  direction,  glance  at  the  map  of  the  globe  showing 

Actually,  if  traced  on  a  globe,  they  will  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  will  make  this 


THE   "GREAT  CIRCLE  ROUTE"   FROM  LIVERPOOL  TO  PANAMA 
nils  Koure  is  only  )I4  miles  (one  dav's  steaminc)  shorter  than  the  route  fro 

MEW   YORK    TO   rANAHA,   THUS   INNCATniG   THAT   NEW   YORK   WILL    BECOME  A  PORT   OF   CALL 
III  THE   THAOe   nUlM   NORTHERM    EUROVE   TO  THE    FAR    EAST 


OF  ALL  VESSELS 


be  found  to  be  very  nearly  identical  and 
to  fdlow  what  mariners  call  the  "great 
circle  route"  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  line  of  the  United  States 
clear  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Vessels 
bound  from  northern  Europe  to  Colon 
will  follow  this  "great  circle  route"  and 
thereby  pass  so  close  to  New  York  that 
it  would  only  be  314  miles  farther  from 
Liverpool  to  Colon  by  way  of  that  city 
than  by  the  shortest  possible  route. 


clear.  Insteadoffollowingthe great  circle 
route  past  Bermuda,  where  no  harbor 
accommodations  for  large  vessels  at  present 
exist  and  no  traffic  whatever  could  be 
obtained,  a  steamship,  by  diverging  gradu- 
ally to  the  northward,  would  arrive  at 
New  York,  the  greatest  traffic  producing 
port  in  the  world. 

This  fact  has  a  very  important  and 
interesting  bearing  on  the  future  traffic  of 
the  canal.     It  will  enib^it  n«:&^%  TN»\Ti«\.% 
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between  Europe  and  points  on  the  Pacific 
by  way  of  the  canal  to  coal  at  Norfolk, 
or  discharge  and  take  on  cargo  at  New  York 
or  any  other  Atlantic  port,  at  the  cost  of 
only  a  moderate  day's  steaming.  As  the 
freight  traffic  between  American  and 
European  ports  is  normally  much  heavier 
eastward  than  it  is  westward,  there  will 
be  a  great  temptation  to  vessels  that  lack 
full  cargoes  and  that  are  returning  from 
Pacific  ports  by  way  of  the  canal  to  call 
at  some  American  port  where  eastbound 
freight  is  known  to  be  heavy.  And,  as 
cargoes  from  Europe  to  Pacific  ports  will 
probably  not,  at  first,  be  equal  to  the 
capacity  of  the  carriers,  it  is  likely  that 
these  vessels  will  also  call  at  New  York 
on  the  outward  passage  to  secure  additional 
freight.    This  will  greatly  benefit  American 


route  will  no  doubt  begin  as  soon  as  the' 
canal  is  opened. 

Of  the  routes  directly  aflFected  by  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  by  far  the 
most  important  is  that  by  way  of  the 
Suez  Canal  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States  to  the  Orient  and  Australasia. 
Running  as  it  does  directly  through  the 
heart  of  the  greatest  land  mass  in  the 
world  this  route  serves  1,300,000,000  of 
the  earth's  population  and  bears  a  com- 
merce that  has  existed  since  the  time  of 
the  Phoenicians. 

The  accompanying  table,  showing  the 
distances  for  full  powered  steamships  by 
great  circle  sailing  from  New  York  and 
Liverpool  to  ports  in  the  Far  East  and 
Australasia  via  Suez,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and   Panama,  will   indicate  what 


DISTANCES    FROM   NEW   YORK   AND    LIVERPOOL   TO   THE    FAR    EASTERN    PORTS 


VIA  SUEZ 


[From  New  York] 

VIA  GOOD  HOPE         VIA  PANAMA 


Bombay 

Colombo 

Calcutta  . 

Singapore. 

Hongkong 

Manila 

Shanghai 

Yokohama 

Melbourne 

Sydney     . 

Wellington 


8, 1 86* 

8,629* 

9,829* 

10,177* 

1 1 ,628 

12,384 

» 3.079 
13,009 

13.47" 
14.387 


n.393 

n.»33 
12,254 

12,409 

13.687 

13.521 

14.457 

"5.099 
12,838 

13.306 
» 4.034 


14.982 
I4.n2 
14,165 
12,522 
11,190* 

11.543* 
10,645* 

9.677* 

9.945* 
9,691* 

8,522* 


[From  L%verpoo[\ 

VIA  SUEZ  VIA  PANAMA 


6,266* 

6.736* 

7.973* 

8,329* 
9.783* 

9.699* 

10,539* 
11,234* 

1 1,095* 

II,  563* 

12,489 


17,610 
16,740 

"6,794 

"5.151 

"3.8"9 

"3.743 

"3.274 
12,306 

"2,574 

I2,230 
11,158* 


(Shortest  distance  in  each  case  is  indicated  by  *) 

manufacturers  by  increasing  the  number 
of  sailings  available  for  them  to  ship  to 
these  markets,  and  it  will  tend  to  make 
New  York  the  great  trans-shipping  port 
for  much  of  the  Pacific  coast  trade  by  way 
of  the  canal,  just  as  it  is  to-day  the  great 
trans-shipping  p)ort  for  the  bulk  of  the 
West  Indian  trade.  There  will  also  be  a 
vast  amount  of  trans-shipment  of  mer- 
chandise that  will  be  brought  as  far  as 
New  York  in  European  bottoms  to  vessels 
of  American  register  to  be  transported 
to  our  Pacific  coast.  Announcements 
have  already  been  made  regarding  several 
lines  of  steamships  that  have  been  pro- 
jected to  run  from  European  ports  to  the 
canal  and  bevond.  so  that  Panama  traffic 
over  this  extension  of  the  North  Atlantic 


portions  of  the  traffic  are  most  likely  to 
be  diverted  and  what  portions  will  un- 
doubtedl)',  or  most  probably,  continue 
to  go  as  at  present. 

This  table  shows  clearly  the  extent  to 
which  Panama  is  an  American  rather  than 
a  European  proposition  as  regards  the 
Orient,  distances  from  New  York  being 
shortened  for  all  ports  beyond  Singapore, 
and  very  greatly  reduced  for  ports  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  whereas  the 
only  port  in  all  this  region  for  which  the 
route  from  Liverpool  by  way  of  Panama 
will  be  shorter  than  by  way  of  Suez  is 
Wellington.  N.  Z.  The  advantage  in 
respect  to  distance  which  is  against  New 
York  and  in  favor  of  Europe  for  every 
port  in  the  table  by  the  Suez  route  will  be 
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in  favor  of  New  York  for  all  ports  in 
Japan  and  Australasia.  There  will  be 
practically  no  advantage  either  way  in 
the  case  of  Shanghai,  China.  Manila 
is  almost  precisely  on  the  line  of  equi- 
distance from  New  York  by  either  Suez 
or  Panama  and  will  therefore  be  the  last 
stop  of  most  of  the  steamers  coming  out 
by  way  of  Panama.  This  will  not  make 
Manila  the  "gateway"  to  the  Orient  by 
this  route  —  as  some  writers  seem  to 
assume.  It  will  be  the  last  port  in  the 
line.  By  way  of  Suez  it  is  merely  a  port 
of  call  for  such  steamers  as  find  it  worth 
while  to  stop  there  on  their  way  from  Singa- 
pore to  Hongkong.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  make  this  clear. 

To  sum  up.  the  effect  of  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  on  the  Suez  route 
will  undoubtedly  be  to  divert  alt  New 
York  traffic  to  Australasia  and  Japan 
from  the  Suez  route,  and,  as  most  of  the 
ships  to  Japan  go  on  at  present  to  North 
and  South  China  ports  and  Manila,  this 
region  also  will  probably  be  added  to  the 
sources  for  Panama  tonnage.  As  these 
are  chartered  vessels  and  as  return  car- 
goes will  normally  be  light  they  may  go 
as  far  westward  as  Singapore  for  additional 
freight.  Those  vessels  that  go  beyond 
this  point,  however,  will  probably  return 
by  way  of  Suez,  whereas  those  that  go  to 
Java  for  sugar  will  be  apt  to  return  as  they 
do  now,  by  the  Sunda  Strait  and  Cape 
of  Good  Hope, 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route,  which 
400  years  ago  destro>'ed  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  Venice,  has  in  recent  years 
waged  a  steadily  losing  battle  with  Suez 
for  the  trade  of  the  Orient,  although  it 
has  held  a  share  of  the  trade  with  Aus- 
tralasia. Panama,  with  its  saving  of 
nearly  ■i.ooo  miles  for  American  steamers, 
will  undoubtedly  divert  practically  all 
our  Australian  traffic  from  the  Good 
Hope  route;  and,  if  toll  rates  at  Panama 
are  low  and  coaling  facilities  first  class, 
much  European  traffic  will  probably  prefer 
the  Panama  route  to  the  Good  Hope  route, 
where  coaling  stations  are  few  and  far 
apart  and  prices  generally  rather  high. 
For  convenience  in  comparison,  distances 
by  the  Good  Hope  route  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  preceding  table  between  those 
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by  Suez  and  by  Panama.  In  no  instance 
are  distances  by  this  route  the  shortest  of 
the  three',  but  the  ports  in  India  and 
Ceylon  are  nearer  by  way  of  Good  Hope 
than  by  way  of  Panama,  so  that  the 
traffic  of  that  region  is  not  likely  under  any 
circumstances  to  take  the  new  waterway. 
The  Panama  Canal  can  at  most  make  a 
bid  for  only  a  portion  of  the  existing 
traffic  of  the  routes  thus  far  discussed. 


continent  of  South  America,  Ntber  via 
Cape  Horn  —  which  many  sailing  vessels 
take  —  or  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The 
subjoined  table  presents  at  a  glance  the 
situation  with  respect  to  this  route,  by 
showing  how  much  shorter  the  distances 
are  by  way  of  Panama  than  by  way  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  for  ships  bound  from 
New  York  and  Liverpool  to  points  along 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America. 
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There  remains  one  route  from  which  the 
canal  will,  in  all  probability,  divert  prac- 
tically all  of  ihe  inter-continental  traffic 
ntjw  going  over  it.  This  is  the  route  from 
the  United  States  and  Europe  around  the 


Obviously,  the  difference  in  favor  of 
Panama  is  here  so  tremendous  that  any 
tolls  could  be  profitably  paid  rather  than 
steam  from  twice  to  three  times  as  far. 
Some  writers  have  stated  that,  as  the 
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[From  Lit 

^rpoon 

ACKLLAM 

VIA  PANAMA 

10,722 

SA« 

10,072 

<MI98 

9.WI 

6,7«o 

8.831 

7.J69 

8,600 

7.S77 

Guayaquil 10,423  3,864 

Callao 9.703  3,)$9 

Iquique 9.331  4.021 

ValparaiK) 8,461  4,630 

Coronel 8,330  4,838 
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THE   ARtSTOCRAT  OF   THE   SEAS 

THE  "KKOll  PRINCE  SSI  N  CFCILIE"  OF  THE  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOl 
STEAMERS  THAT  ARE  lUlLT  ESFECMLLV  FOR  SWIFT  AND  LUXURIOUS 
WILL  NOT  BE   GREATLY  AFFECTED  BY 


TRAFFIC  AND  THAT 


difference  between  the  Panama  route  and 
the  Magellan  route  to  Coronel  is  only 
1 ,000  miles,  many  vessels  will  go  by  the 
older  route  to  Southern  Chile,  and  as  far 
northward  as  Valparaiso.  This  is  quite 
improbable  for  the  reason  that  these  two 
ports  do  not  offer  suflTicient  traffic  for  a 
9,000-mile  trip  with  no  other  stops, 
whereas  the  voyage  down  the  coast  from 
Panama  has  the  advantage  of  a  possible 
call  at  New  York  both  ways,  together 
with  calls  at  many  smaller  ports. 

This,  then,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
one  route  that  will  become  the  exclusive 
property  of  Panama  —  a  route  starting 
in  Europe  and  following  the  "great  circle" 
to  or  near  New  York,  thence  along  the 


Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States 
and  southward  to  Colon,  and  from  Panama 
southward  to  Corone!.  The  present  vol- 
ume of  traffic  by  Magellan  Straits,  around 
Cape  Horn,  and  across  the  Panama  Rail- 
road combined  is  no  criterion  as  to  what 
the  traffic  may  become  with  a  new  route 
so  much  shorter,  quicker,  and  cheaper  as 
this  will  be.  The  people  of  Chile  expect 
a  five-fold  increase  in  their  trade  with  the 
United  States  alone  in  the  next  decade. 

A  second  new  route  will  also  follow  the 
great  circle  —  but  this  time  in  the  Pacific. 
Apparently  the  shortest  route  from 
Panama  across  the  Pacific  to  Yokoha- 
ma would  follow  a  straight  line  across 
the  Pacific  on  the  Mercator  map.     The 
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A  WHALE  THAT   IS   A    BEAST  OF   BURDEN 


globe,  however,  shows  the  surprising 
fact  that  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  instead 
of  facing  each  other  across  thousands  of 
miles  of  water,  are  actually  on  a  line  with 
each  other.  The  "great  circle  route" 
from  Panama  to  Yokohama  passes  so  close 
to  San  Francisco  that  a  deviation  of  1 14 
miles  would  enable  a  steamer  to  call  there. 
Honolulu  is  300  miles  distant  from  the 
shortest  route,  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  most  steamers  will  call  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  some  other  port  on  the  Pacific 


mainland,  on  the  western  trip,  where 
additional  cargo  for  the  Orient  is  more 
likely  than  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  On 
the  return  trip  there  will  always  be  cargo 
for  Europe  among  the  Pacific  coast  ports 
of  the  United  States,  so  one  or  more  c4 
these  will  probably  be  ports  of  call  on  the 
return  voyage  of  steamers  running  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Orient  via  Panama. 
For  Australian  ports  two  routes  from 
Panama  are  probable,  one  directly  to 
New  Zealand  without  stop,  and  thence 
to  Sydney;  the  other  by  Tahiti  or  some 
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other  island  group  in  the  southern  Pacific. 
These  Australian  routes,  as  well  as  the 
Yokohama  and  Oriental  great  circle  route 
across,  or  rather  around,  the  North  Pacific, 
will  be  essentially  freight  routes,  with 
very  little  passenger  traffic;  but  the  route 
down  the  West  Coast  of  South  America 
has  passenger  traffic  possibilities  that  will 
call  for  combination  steamers  of  good  size 
and  speed.  A  freight  route  that  is  already 
in  existence,  bringing  Hawaiian  sugar  to 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  by  way 
of  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad,  will  con- 
tribute about  600,000  tons  of  traffic 
annually  to  the  Panama  Canal  totals, 
beginning  the  day  the  canal  is  opened, 
and  having  a  prospect  of  rapid  growth  to 
1,500,000  tons  in  the  near  future.  This 
route  is  served  by  a  fleet  of  modern  cargo 
steamers,  with  five  new  vessels  now 
building.  On  most  maps  showing  ocean 
steamship  lines,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
several  other  insular  groups  are  depicted 
as  centres  of  a  score  or  so  of  different 
lines  radiating  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
These  lines,  however,  while  useful  as 
indicating  steaming  distances  or  directions, 
seldom  represent  actual  routes  over  which 
vessels  regularly  ply.  Honolulu  is  a  port 
of  call  for  several  steamship  lines  between 
Pacific  ports  and  the  Orient  and  Australia, 
but  not  for  vessels  running  in  all  the 
directions  indicated  on  such  maps. 

This  readjustment  of  the  ocean  traffic 
routes  of  the  commercial  world  wilt  affect, 
directly  or  indirectly,  more  than  half 
the  countries  on  the  globe.  Next  to  the 
United  States,  the  republics  situated  along 
the  western  coast  of  South  America  will 
be  most  benefited.  At  present  these 
republics  are  profoundly  handicapped  as 
regards  both  their  commerce  and  their  in- 
dustries, because  the  only  routes  available 
for  them  are  the  long  and  dangerous  route 
by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  or  the  shorter 
but  costly  route  over  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  with  its  double  handling  of 
freight.  Owing  to  the  length  of  the 
voyage  much  of  this  traffic  has  always 
been  by  sail,  and  that  has  given  Europe 
an  advantage,  as  the  sailing  voyage  from 
the  English  Channel  is  ten  days  less  than 
from  New  York.  The  completion  of  the 
canal  will  substitute  a  swift  steam  service 
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SUEZ,  THE    FIRST  GREAT  CANAL 


S  THE  PANAMA  CAMAL  WILL 


over  a  route  one  third  as  long  —  a  change 
that  in  itself  will  vastly  increase  the 
volume  of  the  traffic.  There  will  without 
doubt  be  a  large  influx  of  American  and 
European  capital  into  these  West  Coast 
countries  as  soon  as  the  canal  is  finished: 
and  the  new  enterprises  thus  inaugurated 
will  in  turn  lead  to  stiti  greater  traffic. 
Panama  will  give  the  United  States  a 
3,000-mile  advantage  over  Europe  in 
place  of  the  lo^ay  disadvantage  just 
mentioned.  For  return  cargoes  Peru  will 
contribute  sugar,  Ecuador  cacao,  and  Chile 


A  WILL  DEPRIVE  SUEZ  OF  M 

nitrate  of  soda  from  its  northern  ports  of 
Iquique  and  Antofagasta  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  two  million  tons  annually.  As 
the  saving  by  the  canal  or  the  voyage  from 
Iquique  is  j,20o  miles,  far  more  of  this 
product  will  come  to  the  United  States 
than  formerly,  and  it  will  come  by  the 
canal.  For  Liverpool  the  saving  is  2,831 
miles  and  for  Hamburg  3,8^3  —  probably 
enough  to  send  vessels  for  these  points 
by  the  canal,  although  this  would  depend 
on  the  rate  of  tolls  and  the  size  and  operat- 
ing cost  of  each  steamer. 
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Of  the  West  Coast  South  American 
countries,  Chile  will  probably  benefit  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other,  being 
largely  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  already 
possessing  a  stable  and  efficient  govern- 
ment, a  very  considerable  railroad  system, 
an  energetic  and  industrious  population, 
and  many  industries  of  great  economic 
promise,  Peru,  where  the  greatest  need 
at  present  is  capital  to  develop  its  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  resources  —  most  of 
its  best  lands  requiring  irrigation  — 
expects  to  see  its  industries  and  commerce 
double  within  the  next  decade.  Ecuador. 
already  the  chief  source  of  one  of  the 


can  now  enter  at  the  front  foor,  avoiding 
the  costly  haul  over  the  continental  divide 
now  necessary  in  two  of  them.  Salvador, 
like  the  South  American  republics  above 
mentioned,  has  no  outlet  on  the  Atlantic 
and  will  probably  see  its  foreign  trade 
vastly  increased  as  traffic  routes  to  it  by 
the  canal  are  developed.  Mexico  will 
perhaps  gain  less  relatively  than  any  of 
these  countries,  but  as  its  West  Coast 
states  are  commercially  larger  and  more 
important  than  those  of  some  of  its  south- 
ern neighbors  its  absolute  gain  will  be 
even  greater. 

In  the  Orient,  Japan  will  undoubtedly 


world's  great  agricultural  staples,  cacao, 
offers  a  wide  field  for  capital  and  industrial 
development,  as  docs  also  Bolivia.  Colom- 
bia, though  already  possessing  an  Atlantic 
seaboard,  will  he  immensely  benefited 
by  the  opening  to  world  commerce  of  its 
now  almost  unknown  ports  on  the  Pacific. 
The  Central  American  republics  of  Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua.  Honduras,  and  Guate- 
mala are  in  the  same  position,  with  the 
added  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  population 
of  each  of  them  lives  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
Heretofore  the  commerce  of  Europe  and 
America  has  been  trickling  into  these 
countries  by  the  Atlantic  back  door.     It 


be  the  chief  gainer  by  the  canal.  Baron 
Kenko  Kimotsuki  estimating  recently  that 
§150,000.000  would  hardly  represent  the 
countr.'*s  eventual  revenue  fn>m  supplying 
coal  to  the  new  coaling  pi>rts,  and  water  at 
Japanese  ports,  and  repairing  and  out- 
fitting the  enlarged  mercantile  navies  that 
would  put  in  at  Yokohama  and  other 
leading  ports  of  the  Island  Empire. 
Japanese  economists  expect  a  vast  increase 
of  traffic  between  Japan  and  the  East  coast 
of  the  United  Slates  and  Europe  as  a 
result  of  the  canal.  Shipping  men  and 
merchants  are  already  making  active 
preparations  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
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that  will  then  exist.  Conditions  for  the 
rest  of  the  Far  East,  as  the  table  of  dis- 
tances shows,  will  not  be  so  profoundly 
modified  as  to  occasion  any  particular 
preparation,  although  a  new  alternative 
route,  with  the  prospect  of  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  in  shipping,  will  promote 
commercial  and  industrial  activity  to 
some  extent.  In  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  the  greatly  reduced  distance  to 
the  United  States  East  coast  will  bring 
about  a  considerable  increase  in  trade  with 
this  country,  with  substantial  benefit  to 


Australasian  buyers  in  many  closely  com- 
petitive lines. 

It  will  be,  however,  the  United  States 
that  after  all  will  reap  the  largest  benefits 
from  the  new  waterway.  Pacific  Coast 
grain  and  lumber  will  secure  a  vastly 
shorter  route  to  Europe;  Southern  cotton 
to  the  Orient;  Eastern  coal  to  Panama, 
Central  and  Southern  America  for  both 
bunkering  and  industrial  use;  Southern 
lumber  to  these  countries  and  the  Orient; 
iron  and  steel  products  and  general  manu- 
factures to  the  entire  circle  of  markets 
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surrounding  the  Pacific.  Along  each  of 
the  new  ocean  routes  above  described  and 
at  their  diverging  termini  are  a  score  of 
seaports  that  the  canal  wili  bring  nearer 
lo  our  shipping  points.  Behind  each  of 
these  ports  are  scores  of  cities  to  which 
our  manufacturers  will  thus  have  improved 
transportation  facilities  and  resultant 
broader  demands.  All  the  elements  in 
the  new  situation  that  the  canal  will 
produce  mean  larger  opportunity,  but  the 
time  remaining  during  which  to  prepare 
the    foundations    upon    which    increased 


business  relations  must  ultimately  rest 
is  very  short.  No  trade,  even  in  the  zones 
that  the  canal  will  bring  the  closest  to  us. 
"belongs"  to  American  manufacturers. 
Banking  facilities,  safe  and  strong  trade 
connections,  wise  adjustments  of  products 
to  local  trade  requirements  and  preferences, 
arrangement  of  all  the  multitudinous  de- 
tails of  an  export  campaign  designed  not 
merely  to  win  but  to  hold  the  trade 
of  the  buyer  overseas  —  all  these  things 
must  be  looked  after  during  the  next 
twelve  monlhsl 
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NO.  5  WEST  28TH  STREET 

YOU  might  think  you  were  in 
Venice  within  reach  of  your 
gondola. 
Here  on  these  stone  flags  are 
lichen-stained  pozzos;  cracked 
marble  seats;  crouching  lions;  carved 
mantels;  soup-bowl-shaped  fountains  sup- 
ported by  tailless  dolphins  —  to  say  noth- 
ing of  Venuses,  Apollos,  Madonnas,  and 
Mercuries. 

Up  the  wall  of  the  adjoining  house  an 
ambitious  wisteria  worms  its  way  through 
a  wooden  trellis  —  just  as  the  grape  vines 
do  in  Italy  —  its  leaves  clustered  around 
scarred  bas-reliefs,  coats  of  arms,  plaster 
shields,  brackets,  and  busts.  All  about 
are  rusty  iron  fire-dogs;  iron  chests 
knobbed  with  big-headed  rivets;  pots, 
pans,  shovels,  tongs,  and  the  motley  sal- 
vage of  an  oft-picked  scrap-heap. 

Half  way  into  the  yard  stands  a  low, 
squat  building  where  my  lady  once  kept 
her  carriage.  This  has  a  wide-open  mouth 
of  a  door,  and  above  it  two  little  twinkling 
eyes  of  windows  peeping  over  low  flower 
boxes.  When  the  squatty  little  building 
opens  its  mouth  in  a  laugh  —  and  it  does 
at  the  approach  of  a  customer  —  you  can 
see  clear  down  its  throat  and  as  far  up  as 
its  roof  timbers.  Inside,  under  the  rafters, 
against  the  mouldy  walls,  hiding  the  dusty 
windows,  are  old  furniture,  stuffs,  brass, 
china  in  and  out  of  cupboards,  miniatures 
in  and  out  of  frames,  prints,  engravings, 
autographs  —  one  conglomerate  mass 
of  heterogeneous  matter  —  some  good» 
some  bad,  and  some  abominable  —  but 
all  charmingly  arranged  and  all  a  delight 
to  the  eye,  so  harmonious  is  the  coloring 
and  so  restful  and  inviting  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  are  housed.    Outside  are 


plates,  hanging  lamps,  signs,  tongs,  bel- 
lows, rugs  —  nailed  up,  tied  up,  plastered 
up,  hung  on  spikes  —  all  ways  and  any 
way  so  they'll  stick  tight  and  can  be  seen. 

Again  I  say  I  might  be  within  reach  of 
my  gondola.  In  fact  I  know  just  such 
another  place  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
Grand  Canal  and  at  the  rear  of  Lady 
Layard's  palazzo.  The  difference  is  that 
within  the  City  of  the  Doges  the  antiques, 
especially  the  marbles,  are  carved  in  a  shop 
at  the  end  of  the  Campo  and  soaked  in 
the  Canal  over  night  sometimes  for  weeks 
to  give  them  that  peculiar  XV  Century 
tone  so  beloved  by  our  connoisseurs. 
Here  at  No.  5,  no  such  doubt  of  their 
authenticity  can  arise.  The  Custom 
House  certificate  not  only  proves  it,  but 
renders  further  discussion  impossible. 

I  hear  to  my  great  delight  that  this  Na 
5  is  tied  up  in  some  way,  and  that  the 
predatory  Sky-scraper  is  held  in  abeyance. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  some  flaw  in  the 
title;  or  a  defective  will ;  or  that  some  old 
skinflint  is  getting  even  with  a  grandson 
yet  unborn.  I  sincerely  hope  all  this, 
or  any  part  of  it,  is  true.  1  sincerely  hope, 
too,  that  the  troubles  may  continue 
indefinitely,  and  that  for  all  time  this,  or 
some  other,  open  air  bric-a-brac  genius 
will  here  find  a  resting  place  for  his  col- 
lection. One  twist  of  your  heel  from  the 
crowded  sidewalk  and  you  are  inskle  its 
protecting  fence,  and  not  only  inside,  but 
away  from  the  rush  and  rumble,  the  snort 
and  chug,  the  cry  of  the  pedler  and  news- 
boy; out  of  sight  too,  of  the  monstrosities 
of  modern  architecture  climbing  up  each 
other's  backs  on  their  way  to  the  stars. 

Perhaps  the  State  or  City  might  vote 
an  appropriation  to  buy  it  and  keep  it  as 
it  is.     Don't  laugh!    Listen: 

In  my  beloved  Venice  there  has  stood 
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for  two  centuries  on  the  edge  of  San 
Trovaso,  an  old  squero  where  during  that 
time  thousands  of  gondolas,  barcos,  and 
lesser  craft  have  been  either  made  new, 
repaired,  or  patched,  inside  and  out.  Back 
from  the  water  is  a  rickety  building  crooned 


by  a  tender  old  vine,  cooling  i 
parched  sunburnt  skin  with  soft  shadows. 
Behind  this  is  a  white-washed  wall  and 
against  it  always  one  or  more  adorable 
sooty  black  boats  —  often  big  barcos  — 
and  over  all  the  haze  from  the  butn.iR% 
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kettles  drifting  down  the  lazy  canal.  For 
all  these  years  it  has  been  the  Mecca  of  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque  the  world  over  — 
painters  who  gloat  over  its  every  line, 
curve,  tone,  and  shadow  as  they  do  over 
the  gold  and  bronze  of  San  Marco. 

When  its  last  owner  died  a  few  years 
ago,  the  big  flour  mill  up  the  Giudecca 
pounced  upon  the  site  for  a  ten-story 
barrel  factory.  Then,  a  howl  of  protest 
went  up  that  made  each  member  of  the 
Syndic  clap  his  fingers  to  his  ears  to  save 
his  hearing.  The  next  day  eighty  thou- 
sand lira  were  handed  over  to  the  heirs. 

It  is  still  a  squero;  my  own  gondola 
was  repaired  there  last  summer.  Not  a 
single  thing  has  been  moved  —  not  even 
a  pitch  kettle. 

CASTLE  GARDEN 

A  MOST  disreputable  person  is  this 
bungalow  of  a  fort  that  sits  on 
the  edge  of  Battery  Park,  as  if 
ruminating  on  the  dismal  failure  of  its 
life.  In  its  youth  no  one  of  its  class  was 
more  exclusive,  set  apart  as  it  was  from 
its  fellows  at  the  end  of  a  bridge.  It 
must  have  sentries  too,  and  a  portcullis  — 
big  guns,  and  a  powder  magazine  —  these 
to  defend  the  Cause  to  which  it  had 
pledged  its  most  sacred  honor. 

When  these  appointments  were  dis- 
covered to  be  purely  ornamental  —  the 
guns  never  being  fired  except  in  honor 
of  the  Owner  —  the  people  became  con- 
temptuous, destroyed  the  bridge  and  filled 
in  the  intervening  space.  Then  the  mor- 
tars and  siege  pieces  were  dragged  out  and 
sent  either  to  the  melting  pot  or  to  guard 
cast-iron  dogs  and  lead  dolphins  in  sub- 
urban parks. 

Though  his  friends  stormed  and  raved, 
swearing  dreadful  oaths  —  he  had  to 
submit  to  still  another  outrage  —  that  of 
having  his  name  changed  from  Clinton 

—  a  most  honorable  patronymic  —  to  Gar- 
den —  one  of  new  birth  and,  at  the  time, 
of  unknown  origin. 

Then   followed   the  crowning  disgrace 

—  the  inner  circle  of  the  fighting  space 
was  fl(K)red  over;  lights  were  strung; 
seats  for  an  orchestra  arranged ;  and  he  was 
'"""^n  over  for  a  dance  hall. 


When  taunted  for  his  perfidy  he  threw 
back  in  the  teeth  of  his  persecutors  the 
excuse  that  many  patriots  had,  under 
stress  of  fate,  exchanged  the  sword  for  the 
slipper  —  quoting  any  number  of  French 
refugees  with  which  the  City  swarmed  and 
who,  at  the  moment,  were  cutting  pigeon 
wings  for  a  living. 

When  the  alterations  were  complete, 
his  old  bumptiousness  returned.  He 
would  entertain  none  but  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. Thus  it  was  that  Lafayette 
received  a  joyous  welcome;  that  Kossuth 
was  able  to  set  three  thousand  people 
crazy;  that  opera  stars  could  shine  for 
consecutive  nights,  and  that  one  political 
party  in  celebrating  its  victory  opened 
three  pipes  of  wine  and  forty  barrels  of 
beer. 

The  one  triumphant  moment  of  his  life, 
however,  came  in  i8$o  —  one  which  came 
near  reinstating  him  in  public  opinion, 
and  would  have  done  so,  had  he  not  been 
too  proud  to  acknowledge  his  obligations 
to  Barnum,  that  Prince  of  Showmen. 
Never  were  so  many  people  packed  be- 
neath his  circular  roof;  mobs  besieging 
the  doors;  men  and  women  pasted  flat 
against  the  walls  —  a  wide,  clear  stage 
with  flickering  footlights  awaiting  her 
entrance. 

A  curtain  parted  and  she  floated  out 
—  slowly  —  gently  —  as  a  shaft  of  sun- 
shine moves,  illuminating  everything  about 
it.  Then  a  mighty  shout  went  up;  roofs 
and  walls  crashed  together  in  the  tumult 
of  welcome. 

There  are  a  few  old  fellows  still  above 
ground  who  remember  the  scene  and  who 
will  tell  you  how  her  voice  soared  through 
the  hushed  air.  How  like  a  bird  in  flight 
it  rose,  quivered  and  rose  again  until  every 
breath  was  held  and  tears  from  hundreds 
of  eyes  blurred  the  vision  of  her  beauty. 
Fat  Barnum  pounded  his  white-gloved 
hands  until  he  was  on  the  verge  of  acdlapse, 
and  the  house  roared  and  stamped  for 
more,  and  the  place  became  a  bedlam  — 
and  so  it  continued  until  the  curtain  fell. 

For  years  afterward  only  swarms  of 
emigrants  —  eight  millions  of  them  — 
made  a  pigeon-roost  of  these  openings  — 
alighting  for  a  day  only  to  spread  their 
wings  for  a  second  flight.    Of  their  joys 
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and  sorrows  no  record  remains  —  except 
the  summing  up  of  the  size  of  the  flocks 
and  the  directions  in  which  they  winged 
their  way. 

Should  you,  however,  care  to  revive 
one  of  its  old  time  memories,  sit  down 
under  this  same  circular  roof  some  after- 
noon when  the  shadows  are  lengthening, 
and  while  you  watch  the  multi-colored 
fish  glide  and  flash  in  the  old  embrasures, 
let  your  imagination  plaj'  over  that  wonder- 
ful night  when  Jenny  Lind  sang  out  of  "a 
heart  full  of  goodness,"  and  if  you  listen 
long  enough  you  may,  perchance,  again 
catch  echoing  through  the  overhead  rafters, 
the  cadences  of  the  old  familiar  song  that 
stirred  the  breathless  mob  to  tears  — 

" there's  no  place  like  home." 

THE  LITTLE  CHURCH 
AROUND  THE  CORNER 

THIS  patch  of  green  and  flowers, 
snuggled  close  in  the  arms  of  the 
Great  City,  should  be  holy  ground 
to  every  lover  of  the  Arts. 

The  views  of  our  Clergy  are  broader 
than  they  were  in  the  old  days  when  dear 
George  Holland  was  laid  away  to  rest. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  him,  and  who  love 
his  sons,  still  remember  the  sting  of  that 
direct  slap  in  the  face  when  his  body  was 
refused  Christian  burial,  and  our  indigna- 
tion and  subsequent  disgust  when  all  the 
facts  became  known.  Let  our  dear  Joseph 
Jefferson  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words: 

When  George  Holland  died  I  at  once  started 
in  quest  of  the  minister,  taking  one  of  Mr. 
Holland's  sons  with  me.  On  arriving  at  the 
house  I  explained  to  the  reverend  gentleman 
the  nature  of  my  visit,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  funeral 
was  to  be  held.  Something,  I  can  scarcely  say 
what,  gave  me  the  impressk>n  that  I  had  best 
mention  that  Mr.  Holland  was  an  actor.  I 
did  so  in  a  few  words,  and  concluded  by  pre- 
suming that  probably  this  would  make  no 
difference.  I  saw,  however,  by  the  restrained 
manner  of  the  minister  and  an  unmistakcable 
change  in  the  cxpressk>n  of  his  face,  that  it 
would  make,  at  least  to  him,  a  great  deal  of 
difference.  After  some  hesitation  he  said 
that  he  would  be  compelled,  if  Mr.  Holland 
had  been  an  actor,  to  decline  holding  the 
service  at  the  church. 
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Whil^  his  refusal  to  perform  the  funeral  rites 
for  my  old  friend  would  have  shocked,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  fact  that  it  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  dead  man's  son 
was  more  painful  than  1  can  describe.  1 
turned  to  look- at  the  youth,  and  saw  that  his 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  He  stood  as  one 
dazed  with  a  blow  just  realized;  as  if  he  felt  the 
terrible  injustice  of  a  reproach  upon  the  kind 
and  lovmg  father  who  had  often  kissed  him  in 
his  sleep,  and  had  taken  him  on  his  knee  when 
the  boy  was  old  enough  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  and  told  him  to  grow  up  to  be  an 
honest  lad.  I  was  hurt  for  my  young  friend, 
and  indignant  with  the  man  —  too  much  so  to 
reply,  and  1  rose  to  leave  the  room  with  a 
mortification  that  1  cannot  remember  to  have 
felt  before  or  since.  1  paused  at  the  door  and 
said: 

**Well,  sir,  in  this  dilemma  is  there  no  other 
church  to  which  you  can  direct  me,  from  which 
my  friend  can  be  buried?" 

He  replied  that  —  "There  was  a  little  church 
around  the  comer"  where  I  might  get  it  done 

—  to  which  I  answered: 

"Then  if  this  be  so,  God  bless  the  Little 
Church  Around  the  Comer,"  and  so  1  left 
the  house. 

And  so  I  say  —  as  we  all  do  —  "God 
bless  the  Little  Church  Around  the 
Corner,"  not  only  for  that  one  Christian 
act  but  for  its  well  merited  rebuke  to  the 
hjTXKrite  and  the  Pharisee  the  world  over. 

CLINTON  COURT 

THERE  may  be  worm-eaten,  fly- 
specked  records  hidden  in  some 
old  brass-handled  bureau  drawer 
telling  the  story  of  this  forgotten  nook  or 
there  may  be,  on  the  walls  of  our 
Historical  Societies,  properly  framed  and 
labeled  data  and  maps  showing  why  it 
was  that  this  most  modest,  respectable 
court  was  first  elbowed,  and  then  chuckled 
neck  and  heels  into  a  corner  to  make 
room  for  once  aristocratic  Eighth  Street 

—  but  so  far  I  have  not  seen  them. 
Patchen  Place  and  Milligan  Place,  and 

half  a  dozen  others  still  nurse  their  in- 
dignities and  will  tell  you  how  they  hid 
behind  their  fences  expecting  that  the  up- 
heaval would  s(X)n  be  over  and  their  rights 
restored,  only  to  find  themselves  hope- 
lessly side-tracked  and  financially  ruined. 

But,   after  all,   what  d\R^\^Tvcjt  ^<5«b  \v 
make?    '\\\c  o\vi-V\tuc  ^^lNox  \s  ^v^  \^v^ 
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and  so  are  the  queer  steps  that  tell  of  the 
myriads  of  passing  feet,  and  so  too  are 
the  queerer  roofs  that  sheltered  them  — 
linking  the  past  with  the  present  and, 
almost,  without  a  break;  the  history,  so 
to  speak,  of  a  hundred  years  without  a 
single  volume  missing. 

It  was  raining  when  I  first  saw  this 
victim  through  the  wooden  gate  shutting 
it  off  from  the  surge  of  the  pavements,  and 
began  to  take  in  its  picturesque  dilapida- 
tion. An  old  black  mammy,  a  shawl 
hooded  over  her  head  and  clothes-pinned 
tight  under  her  chin  by  one  skinny  finger, 
was  peering  out  the  first  doorway  on  my 
left,  as  I  entered  from  under  the  spread 
legs  of  the  modern  house  fronting  the 
street  curb. 

"You  live  here.  Auntie?"  I  called  out. 
All  old  black  mammies  are  "Auntie"  to 
me.     1  learned  that  when  1  was  a  boy. 

"  Yas,  sir  —  been  yere  more'n  ten  years." 

"Where  were  you  raised?"  That's 
another  of  my  opening  questions  When  I 
begin  to  make  friends  with  an  old  darky. 
I  get  the  state  then,  in  which  they  were 
born  and  a  minute  later  the  name  of  the 
old  "  Marster"  who  owned  them  or  their 
fathers.  She  evidently  understood  —  had, 
no  doubt,  been  asked  that  same  question 
before,  for  she  bridled  up  with; 

"1  ain't  none  of  yo'  No'th  Americans 
—  I'm  from  Brazil.  Ain't  nobody  roun' 
yere  like  me  an'  dere's  nothin'  but  colored 
people  upstairs  and  down  in  every  one  ob 
dese  houses,"  and  in  went  her  head  and 
the  door  closed  with  a  bang. 

1  was  glad.  1  had  come  to  make  a  study 
of  black  and  white,  and  the  materials  were 
within  reach.  1  passed  her  stone  step, 
walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  court  and 
took  in  its  salient  features. 

On  either  side  of  a  short,  narrow  court- 
yard sat  a  row  of  low,  two-story,  dingy, 
soot-begrimed  houses  staring  each  other 
out  of  countenance  —  a  pastime  in  which 
they  have  indulged  since  the  days  of  their 
youth.  Those  on  the  right  are  served 
with  high  wooden  stoops  and  handrails; 
those  on  the  left  have  only  squatty  stone 
steps,  the  door-sills  level  with  the  brick 
pavement,  which  explains  at  a  glance  one 
cause  of  their  social  differences.  Climb- 
ing  up  each  front,  as  if  determined  to  be 


rid  of  the  intolerable  situation,  fire- 
escapes  mount  hand  over  hand,  stopping 
now  and  then  at  some  window  to  catch 
their  breath.  Here  and  there  one  more 
friendly  than  the  others  plays  cats-cradle 
with  its  neighbor  across  the  bricks  —  the 
strings  laden  with  the  week's  wash. 

At  the  farthest  end  —  the  one  opposite 
the  street  entrance  —  rises  a  high  wall, 
spitting  steam  through  a  pipe  on  its  top 
edge.  This  shuts  out  most  of  the  light 
and  all  the  sunshine,  intensifying  the  gloom. 

Not  a  flower  on  any  window  sill;  not 
a  green  thing  growing;  no  trees,  no  shrubs, 
no  weeds.  No  bit  of  yellow,  or  red,  or 
blue  stopping  a  hole  in  a  broken  sash,  or 
draping  a  pane.  Even  the  old  pump 
which  has  worked  away  for  half  a  century 
is  painted  black,  and  so  is  the  single  city 
gas  lamp;  and  so  are  the  cats  that  slink 
in  and  out  —  (born  that  way  —  not 
painted). 

Has  then  the  Negro,  when  left  to  him- 
self —  and  he  is  absolute  in  Clinton  Court 

—  no  sense  of  beauty,  no  love  for  flowers, 
no  hunger  for  color?  Rent  the  smallest 
room  of  the  dingiest  attic  in  either  row 
to  a  Latin  and  the  first  tomato  can  emptied 
would  be  filled  with  a  geranium.  Why 
should  not  the  Negro  do  the  same  thing? 
He  loves  music,  the  double-shuffle,  and  the 
rattle  of  the  dice.    All  require  imagination. 

I  am  going  again  to  Clinton  Court  when 
the  summer  is  at  its  full  and  watch  the 
windows,  and  if  there  is  still  no  sign  of  life 
you  scientists  who  make  a  study  of  such 
things  might  better  get  busy.  It  is  a 
problem  worth  the  studying. 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

ONE  pastime  of  the  American 
public  is  the  manly  sport  of 
throwing  mud.  A  shovelful  of 
scandalous  mud  —  a  clean  white  target 
and  many  a  reputable  and  disreputable 
citizen  is  having  the  time  of  his  life. 

We  bespatter  our  philanthropists,  our 

statesmen,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  divines. 

We  vilify  our  art,  our  architecture  — 

(1  take  a  hand  in  that  sometimes  msrsdf) 

—  our  literature,  or  anything  else  about 
which  some  one  has  spoken  a  good  word* 

One  ot  the  time  honored  institute 
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of  our  land  —  one  which  has  never  ceased 
to  be  the  centre  of  abuse  —  is  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  Here  conspiracies 
are  organized  for  robbing  the  poor  and 
grinding  the  rich;  so  despicable  and  dam- 
nable that  Society  is  appalled.  Here 
plots  are  hatched  which  will  eventually 
destroy  the  Nation,  and  here  the  Gold 
Barons  defraud  the  innocent  and  the 
unwary,  by  stock  issues  based  solely  on 
hot  air  and  diluted  water.  Here  Senators 
are  made,  Congressmen  debauched,  and 
judges  instructed  —  even  plans  consum- 
mated for  the  seduction  and  capture  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

All  this  is  true  —  absolutely  true  — 
you  have  only  to  read  the  daily  papers  to 
be  convinced  of  it. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which,  you 
will  not  find  in  the  daily  papers.  It  is 
not  sufficiently  interesting  to  the  average 
reader  who  needs  his  hourly  thrill. 

And  this  one  thing  is  the  unimpeachable, 
clear,  limpid  honesty  of  its  members. 

When  you  buy  a  house,  even  if  both 
parties  sign,  the  agreement  is  worthless 
unless  you  put  up  one  American  dollar 
and  get  the  other  fellow's  receipt  for  it  in 
writing.  If  you  buy  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or 
anything  else  of  value,  the  same  precaution 
is  necessary.  So  too,  if  you  sign  a  will. 
Your  own  word  is  not  good  enough.  You 
must  get  two  others  to  sign  with  you  be- 
fore the  Surrogate  is  satisfied. 


None  of  this  in  the  Stock  Exchange.  A 
wink,  or  two  fingers  held,  up  is  enough. 
Often  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  when  the 
floor  pf  the  Exchange  is  a  howling  mob, 
when  frenzied  brokers  shout  themselves 
hoarse  and  stocks  are  going  up  and  down 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  ruin  or  fortune 
is  measured  by  minutes,  the  lifting  of  a 
man's  hand  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd 
is  all  that  binds  the  bargain. 

What  may  have  happened  in  the  half 
hour's  interim  before  the  buyer  and  seller 
can  compare  and  confirm,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  bargain.     It  may  be  ruin 

—  possibly  is  —  to  one  or  the  other;  but 
there  is  no  crawling  —  no  equivocation 

—  no  saying  you  didn't  understand  —  or 
"1  was  waving  to  the  man  behind  you." 
Just  the  plain,  straight,  unvarnished  truth 

—  "  Yes,  that's  right  —  send  it  in." 

If  it  be  ruin,  the  loser  empties  out  on 
the  table  everything  he  has  in  his  pockets; 
everything  he  has  in  his  bank;  all  his 
houses,  lots,  and  securities  —  often  his 
wife's  jewels,  and  pays  thirty,  forty,  or 
seventy  per  cent.  —  as  the  case  may  be. 

What  he  has  saved  from  the  wreck  are 
his  integrity  and  his  good  name.  In 
this  salvage  lies  the  respect  with  which 
his  fellows  hold  him. 

Every  hand  is  now  held  out.  He  has 
stood  the  test — he  has  made  good.  Let  him 
have  swerved  by  hair's  breadth  and  his 
career  in  the  Street  would  have  been  ended. 


OUR  DANGER  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

WHERE     THE     MONROE      DOCTRINE      IS     THREATENED      BY     THE      INTOLERABLE 

CONDITIONS  THAT  WE   HAVE   PERMITTED  TO  GROW   UP 

IN   THE   LATIN    "REPUBLICS" 


BY 

WILLIAM    BAYARD  HALE 


WHAT  are  the  people 
of  the  United  States 
going  to  do  about 
Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean?  Are 
we  ever  going  even  to  realize  that  we 
have  a  great  problem  and  a  great  danger 


lying  at  our  doors?  Are  we  going  to 
awaken  to  the  gravity  of  the  biggest  ex- 
ternal question  we  may  ever  have  to  meet, 
before  some  sudden  crisis  startles  us  into 
hurried  action?  Are  we  going  to  let  the 
intolerable  conditions  ptevai\\Tv%  \xv  ^^ 
countries  to  xYv^  sowXVv  cA  ms  Q«cl^M^»» 
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going  to  let  American  continental  politics 
drift  along,  until  we  find  ourselves,  as  we 
certainly  shall,  in  trouble  with  the  long- 
patient  Powers  of  other  continents? 

South  of  the  United  States,  on  the  main- 
land of  North  America,  lie  seven  inde- 
pendent states.  In  one  of  them,  Mexico, 
a  dictator  maintained  something  like 
settled  government  for  thirty  years  before 
the  breaking  out  of  revolution  last  year; 
another,  Panama,  has  just  entered  on 
precarious  national  life;  the  remaining 
five  have  been  for  generations  theatres 
of  almost  continual  wars,  internal  and 
external,  insurrections  and  revolutions. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Caribbean  three  more 
independent  "republics"  support  tumult- 
uous existences.  On  the  South  American 
shore  of  that  sea  two  more  sovereign 
states,  accustomed  to  revolution  and  often 
threatened  by  foreign  cupidity,  complete 
a  troubled  scene,  the  contemplation  of 
which  ought  to  fill  every  thoughtful  citizen 
of  the  United  States  with  deep  concern. 

THE   MONROE   DOCTRINE   IMPERILLED 

And  it  is  a  scene  which  must  be  con- 
templated. Not  only  because  disorder 
is  more  widespread  and  the  scene  more 
hopeless  than  ever  before,  but  also  be- 
cause the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
next  year  is  going  to  bring  those  twelve 
countries  into  new  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  with  the  world.  The 
opening  of  the  canal  will  give  the  Powers 
of  other  continents,  Europe  and  Asia  — 
the  prospect  has  already  given  them  — 
a  new  and  vital  interest  in  these  lands.  A 
foot-hold  near  the  canal  has  suddenly 
become  an  object  glittering  in  the  eyes 
of  ever>'  ambitious  government.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  has  been  allowed 
to  go  practically  unchallenged  since  its 
enunciation  a  century  ago,  is  now  for  the 
first  time  seriously  endangered  —  for  now 
for  the  first  time  there  has  come  into  being 
a  sufficient  reason  to  challenge  it. 

The  only  ground  upon  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  Monroe  could  be  challenged 
would  be  the  misbehavior  of  one  of  the 
countries  which  have  so  long  been  per- 
mitted to  shelter  themselves  behind  it. 
Now,  we  are  doing  two  very  bad  and  very 
dangerous  things  for  these  countries.    We 


are  neglecting  them  ourselves,  and  we 
are  forbidding  anybody  else  to  attend  to 
them.  That  is,  we  are  encouraging  them 
to  misbehave.  Our  standing  notice  to 
the  world  that  no  other  Power  will  be 
permitted  to  interfere  in  any  American 
country  has  acted  as  an  encouragement 
to  irresponsibility  in  Latin  America.  Se- 
cure behind  our  guarantee  against  punish- 
ment from  abroad  and  our  unwillingness 
to  administer  punishment  ourselves,  suffer- 
ing from  our  refusal  to  let  Europe  help 
them  or  to  help  them  ourselves,  most  of 
the  countries  clustering  around  the  Carib- 
bean have  sunk  into  deeper  and  deeper 
mires  of  misrule,  unmatched  for  pro- 
fligacy and  violence  anywhere  on  earth. 
Revolution  follows  revolution;  one  band 
of  brigands  succeeds  another;  atrocities 
revenge  atrocities;  the  plundered  people 
grow  more  and  more  abject  in  poverty 
and  slavishness;  vast  natural  resources 
lie  neglected,  while  populations  decrease, 
civilization  recedes,  and  the  jungle  ad- 
vances; national  debts  mount  to  incredible 
sums;  and  scores  of  warring  chieftains  and 
rival  irresponsible  "governments"  do  their 
best  to  bring  their  benevolent  protector 
into  conflict  with  the  Great  Powers  of 
other  continents. 

The  thing  has  come  to  an  intolerable 
pass.  As  these  words  are  written,  revo- 
lutionists are  in  the  field  in  four  republics 
of  the  region,  Mexico,  Honduras,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  Cuba;  in  three  more, 
where  as  yet  rebellion  has  not  come  into 
the  open,  the  prisons  are  full  of  plotters 
who  have  failed  with  pistols,  daggers,  and 
dynamite  bombs.  Othefs  are  preparing 
for  "elections"  which  are  certain  to  be 
signals  for  uprisings.  Three  are  struggling 
in  hopeless  bankruptcy;  another,  newly 
wrecked  by  audacious  looters,  is  bemg 
forced  to  confess  bankruptcy.  And  the 
eye  of  Europe  is  turning  with  nuMe 
thoughtful  interest  upon  the  scene. 

^  I  have  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to 
ten  Central  American  and  Caribbcsn 
capitals,  as  an  unofTicial  member  of  tbt 
party  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Knox,  on  Specid' 
Mission  to  the  Governments  there.  TMs 
article  is  an  absolutely  non-official  . 
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private  affair;  no  statement,  sentiment, 
nor  view  contained  in  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Knox  or  to  be  taken  in  any  way 
as  even  a  reflection  of  any  official  state- 
ment, sentiment,  or  view.     Its  conclusions 
are  very  far  from  agreeing  with  those  enter- 
tained by  the  head  of  the  Mission .     They 
are  merely  conclusions  of  a  private  person 
•—who,  however,  in  addition  to  witnessing 
.and  participating  in  the  remarkable  series 
,of  official  honors  offered  the  distinguished 
.Secretary    and   conversing  with  all   the 
•Presidents  and  leading  statesmen  of  the 
•  Central  American  and  Caribbean  countries, 
made  it  a  special  point  to  meet  and  talk 
freely  with  all  classes  of  the  people  gen- 
erally,   including   opponents   of   existing 
governments,   newspaper  writers,  foreign 
residents,    and    commercial    travelers  — 
conclusions,  that   is,  of  a  traveler  who 
enjoyed  unequalled  opportunities  to  learn 
both  the  official   account   and  the  facts 
regarding  conditions  in  this  little^known 
region. 

The  view  thus  necessarily  gained  of  the 
Caribbean  panorama  was  so  unusual  in 
its  scope  and  opportunity  that  it  seems  a 
public  duty  to  describe  its  chief  features 
with  nothing  less  than  absolute  sincerity. 

TWO   FORTUNATE   REPUBLICS 

Of  the  five  older  Central  American 
Republics,  Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador 
alone  approach  anything  that  a  North 
American  would  recognize  as  orderly 
civilization.  Costa  Rica  is  a  white  man's 
country.  Its  President,  Ricardo  Jiminez, 
is  an  intelligent  official.  The  nation's 
credit  is  sound;  life  and  property  are 
secure.  It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that 
"popular  elections"  mean  what  they  do 
in  the  United  States,  but  Costa  Rica's 
Presidents  have  lately  been  named  at 
elections,  and  open  armed  battles  among 
rival  groups  of  aspirants  for  office  have 
not  occurred  for  some  years.  The  alhny 
has  been  practically  disbanded,  and  edu- 
cation is  compulsory.  But  Costa  Rica 
is  a  tiny  country,  so  tiny  as  to  be  practically 
negligible  in  Central  American  affairs. 
The  Central  American  Court  of  Justice 
holds  its  se$sk>ns  here.  This  tribunal  is 
one  of  the  most  admirable  institutk>ns 
of    international    arbitration    yet    con- 


ceived by  man;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  it  constitutes  an  almost  ideal  model, 
according  to  which  a  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice  might  be  established  among  the 
nations.    Only    a    solitary    qualification 
can  be  made  in  speaking  the  praise  of  this 
instrument  of  arbitration  among  the  Cen- 
tral  American    Republics:  viz.,  it   never 
arbitrates  anything;  the  Central  Ameri  .-.  • . 
Republics  won't  use  it.     It  is  bear.!. 
but  it  doesn't  work.    Two  of  its  ju  Jl'-  . 
side  by  side  at  the  banquet  given  Secrv 
Knox  by  President  Jiminez;  they   .      .  l 
speak  to  each  other. 

The  Republic  of  El  Salvr.'  »  \ise 

a  tiny  country,  is  almos-:  :^-iv..:, ..  v-usta 
Rica.  Its  present  President,  Lr.  .Manuel 
Enrique  Araujo,  was  the  {\T<i  man  to 
reach  his  office  from  civil  life;  he  was  a 
physician  of  standing  and  a  man  of  wealth 
when  he  succeeded  Gen.  Fernando 
Figueroa,  and  his  administration  has  been 
comparatively  free  from  the  sordid  scandals 
that  marked  previous  presidencies,  though 
his  supporters  admit  that  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  on  government  in  this  region 
except  on  feudal  principles  of  allowing 
retainers  to  reward  themselves  on  the 
spoils.  Doctor  Araujo  has  a  rival  in 
General  Alfaro,  who  hovers  about  the 
border,  awaiting  an  opportune  moment 
and  the  connivance  of  Guatemala  to  de^ 
scend  on  the  capital.  Every  Salvadoran 
hates  and  fears  Guatemala. 

At  San  Salvador,  a  week  before  our 
arrival,  the  French  Minister  was  insulted 
by  a  hooting  mob  who  spat  and  threw 
cigarette  stumps  at  him  as  he  descended 
from  his  carriage,  his  offense  being  his 
protest  against  the  repudiation  of  a 
scandalous  debt  made  by  General  Figu- 
eroa's  Government  to  a  firm  of  French 
Jews,  Dreyfus,  Schwab  &  Co.  Such 
incidents  as  these  may  lead  to  grave 
consequences  the  moment  any  European 
Power  takes  it  into  its  head  to  inquire 
exactly  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  means. 

IN   DARKEST  AMERICA 

The  case  of  Nicaragua  is  painful  in  the 
extreme.    In  another  article  1  have  told, 
in  the  mildest  terms   the   known  facts 
would  permit,  the  story  of  ^tvax Vi«&s3\>Kx . 
Knox's  NVVssioTV  Y«x^  Vcv  ^^xV«sX  CLrxvW-j^ 
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America.  We  did  not  see  any  dynamite, 
and  certainly  no  bombs  exploded  under 
us.  We  did  see  elaborate  preparations 
against  attack,  and  shared  for  three  days 
in  the  unconcealed  apprehension  of  the 
military  chieftains  who  surrounded  and 
escorted  us.  We  did  receive,  on  one  hand, 
appeals  from  political  prisoners  thrown 
into  jail  on  our  account  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  threats  of  violence.  The  Diaz 
Government  did  arrest  half  a  hundred 
prisoners  with  the  definite  charge  of  con- 
spiring against  the  life  of  Secretary  Knox, 
confronting  them  with  a  dozen  bombs 
dug  up  from  under  the  track  along  which 
our  train  was  to  pass.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  one  outside  of  Nicaragua  will 
ever  know  whether  this  charge  is  well- 
founded  or  is  a  pretext  on  which  to  put 
anti-Mena  leaders  out  of  the  way. 

General  Mena  is  the  military  tyrant  of 
Nicaragua.  At  present  he  is  only  Minister 
of  War  and  commander  of  the  army,  but 
he  has  had  the  Congress  elect  him  Presi- 
dent for  the  term  beginning  the  first  day 
of  next  year.  This  is  in  defiance  of  a 
treaty  entered  into  by  the  various  rival 
revolutionary  chieftains  who  rioted  in  a 
general  melee  when  the  infamous  Zelaya 
was  driven  out  at  last  (carrying  Ji  $,000,000 
in  gold)  after  fifteen  years  of  savage  rule. 
Zelaya's  fall  was  brought  about  by  the 
United  States,  and  when  it  was  evident 
that  we  had  only  given  Nicaragua  anarchy 
in  exchange  for  tyranny,  we  interfered 
again  to  the  extent  of  forcing  a  compact 
according  to  which  a  free  general  election 
was  to  choose  a  President,  General  Diaz 
meanwhile  temporarily  occupying  the  seat. 

There  will  never  be  any  general  election. 
If  Mena  is  the  man  he  looks,  he  will  take 
the  title  whenever  he  thinks  it  is  the  best 
time  to  fight  the  inevitable  war.  Unless 
Kmiliano  Chamorro  can  secretly  persuade 
the  *' national"  army  to  desert  to  him. 
Or  some  Liberal  leader  from  Leon,  with 
the  aid  of  banished  Zelayists  from  Costa 
Rica,  can  rally  a  victorious  force. 

Nicaragua  is  in  for  years  of  practical 
anarchy.  The  national  debt  is  an  im- 
possible amount.  The  national  money 
is  worth  six  cents  on  the  dollar.  Ameri- 
cans are  now  administering  the  custom- 
7USCS  and   trying  to  straighten   up  fi- 


nances, under  a  tentative  arrangement' 
which  it  was  hoped  the  United  States 
Senate  would  make  permanent.  Mr.  Knox 
had  arranged  a  loan  which  would  have 
brought  the  country  out  of  its  difficulties 
and  given  us  a  legal  foot-hold  from  which 
immense  influence  could  have  been  wielded. 
But  the  Senate  will  not  move;  we  will  do 
nothing  to  help  Nicaragua  to  peace,  though 
we  would  probably  fight  all  Europe  rather. 
than  let  a  foreign  Power  help  her.  There 
is  nothing  to  expect  here  but  a  succession 
of  sanguinary  dictatorships,  with  conse* 
quent  further  impoverishment  of  the  land 
and  oppression  of  the  people  —  if  oppres- 
sion and  poverty  can  further  go  (thou- 
sands of  people  are  literally  starving) — ^and 
continual  danger  of  bringing  down  from 
Europe  that  intervention  which  we  of 
North  America  fatuously  refuse  to  make 
ourselves. 

Honduras  is  in  a  condition  equally 
desperate.  Its  President,  Bonilla,  is  sick 
—  he  was  in  a  sanatorium  when  we  visited 
his  country  —  and  beset  by  enemies.  The 
chief  of  them,  Davila,  is  in  El  Salvador 
awaiting  his  chance;  another,  Villadores, 
a  week  before  our  visit,  crossed  the  border 
and  took  a  town  or  two.  When  Bonilla 
dies  —  if  they  wait  a  few  months  for  him 
to  die  —  at  least  seven  Honduran  patriots 
believe  themselves  entitled  to  succeed 
him.  They  will  decide  it  by  bullets. 
Inhabited  by  half  a  million  pauper  Indians 
and  half-breeds,  who  long  ago  gave  up 
paying  interest  on  a  125-million  dollar 
debt,  the  country  is  in  ruin,  with  population 
and  production  decreasing,  and  not  a 
glimmer  of  hope  in  its  sky. 

LATIN-AMERICA*S   NAPOLEON 

Guatemala  is  the  giant  among  the 
Republics  of  the  Central  Continent.  It 
has  long  been  the  ambition  of  her  rulers 
to  swallow  up  the  others  —  the  five 
nations  were-  one  previous  to  1838.  A 
junta,  ambitious  to  re-unite  them,  main- 
tains  an  active  campaign  from  Guatemala 
City.  El  Salvador.  Honduras,  and  Nica* 
ragua  were  united  under  Policarpo  Bonilla 
1895-1898,  but  Guatemala  has  not  yet 
had  the  strength  to  assert  her  purpose. 
Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  seated  himself 
in  the  presidency  of  Guatemala  in   189^ 
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the  year  that  General  Regaldo  of  Salvador 
broke  up  Policarpo  Bonilla's  Union.  Es- 
trada Cabrera  has  been  for  fourteen  years 
building  up  the  most  absolute  dictatorship 
ever  accomplished  on  this  continent  (ex- 
cept by  Diaz  in  Mexico),  with  the  ultimate 
purpose  ever  in  his  mind  of  making  one 
empire  of  Central  America. 

1  have  broken  bread  and  drunk  wine  and 
talked  philosophy  with  Estrada  Cabrera, 
and  1  would  rather  speak  of  his  devotion 
to  education  (which  is  fervent,  if  his 
eloquence  convinces  you)  and  his  taste 
in  art  (which  is  severely  classical)  than  of 
the  methods  by  which  he  wields  absolute 
sway  over  his  two  million  subjects  — 
three  quarters  of  them  Indian  or  half- 
caste  like  himself.  Twice  they  have  come 
near  murdering  him:  once  a  bomb  blew 
up  the  street  just  ahead  of  his  carriage; 
once  a  body  of  his  own  cadets  opened  fire 
on  him  in  the  Palace.  Awful  is  Guate- 
malan vengeance.  Estrada  Cabrera  had 
not  left  his  palace  except  by  an  under- 
ground passage  to  a  neighboring  house 
for  many  months  before  Mr.  Knox  visited 
his  capital.  Then  he  was  seen  in  several 
places,  closely  guarded;  among  other 
places,  at  the  American  Legation,  where 
he  attended  a  dinner.  But  when  the 
hour  of  departure  came,  the  President's 
state  carriage  with  its  jingling  horses  and 
its  cavalry  escort  rolled  away  —  empty 
—  and  two  minutes  later  the  President 
came  out  quickly,  jumped  into  a  dilapi- 
dated hack,  and  went  home  by  a  side 
street. 

Guatemala  is  a  pure  despotism  under 
which  a  population  of  two  millions  is 
exploited  to  the  last  extreme  by  an  in- 
satiable tyrant  and  his  merciless  band  of 
retainers.  Not  a  merchant  but  pays  his 
tribute;  not  a  planter  but  exists  on  bribed 
sufferance;  not  an  Indian  in  thct  jungle 
but  must  stand  ready  to  pay  with  his  life 
for  his  calabash  and  his  shawl.  The 
national  currency  has  been  debased  till 
it  is  worth  only  something  like  five  cents 
on  the  dollar;  a  colossal  debt  will  never 
be  paid;  the  beggared  country  is  com- 
pelled to  support  a  big  army  for  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  a  discontented  despot 
who  fancies  himself,  as  he  boasted  to  me, 
another  Napoleon,  destined  to  continental 


empire.  Estrada  Cabrera  is  a  capable 
man  and  a  terrible  man;  he  will  never 
unite  Central  America,  but  he  is  likely 
to  trouble  and  embroil  it  as  long  as  his 
enemies  permit  him  to  live. 

ON  THE   SPANISH  MAIN 

With  the  South  American  republics 
of  Venezuela  and  Colombia  this  swift 
review  need  not  especially  concern  itself. 
Danger  threatens  less  imminently  from 
that  quarter.  Venezuela,  since  Castro 
was  driven  off,  has  regained  a  considerable 
prosperity  and,  what  is  more  valuable, 
self-respect.  No  one  can  tour  the  coun- 
tries around  the  Caribbean  without  being 
impressed  with  the  contrast  to  the  others 
presented  by  this  land  of  wonderful 
resources  and  of  gifted,  enterprising  and 
order-loving  people  who  need  only  a 
period  of  political  tranquillity  to  put  their 
country  on  a  plane  of  which  they  might 
well  be  proud.  In  natural  possibilities, 
Venezuela  is  another  Argentina.  Settled 
government  has  become  the  eager  desire 
of  the  Venezuelans.  It  is  not  yet 
assuredly  secured.  An  election  looms 
ahead  and  is  looked  forward  to.  with  some 
apprehension.  Another  resort  to  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  revolution  might  mean 
another  Castro  and  ultimatums  like  that 
of  President  Cleveland,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  an  asset  for 
Latin-America,  but  a  terrific  liability  for  us. 

Of  Colombia,  I  cannot  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge.  The  Knox  Mission  did 
not  go  to  Cok>mbia ;  we  were  not  wanted 
there.  When  one  remembers  the  rape 
of  Panama,  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  manner  of  that  transaction  did  the 
United  States  irreparable  harm  through- 
out all  Latin-America  and  made  us  one 
sullen  enemy  where  we  should  have  had  a 
valuable  friend.  To  put  the  matter  on 
no  higher  ground  of  common  morals, 
what  a  blunder  of  statesmanship  it  was  to 
make  an  unnecessary  enemy  of  a  nation 
with  ports  close  to  both  ends  of  our  great 
canal! 

As  for  the  more  or  less  fictitious  "  Re- 
public of  Panama,"  our  relations  with  it 
are  such  that  we  will  control  its  actions 
whenever  we  desire  to  do  so.     It  U  to  V^fc 
a    troublesome   \os\e\-ODlM»   -^lY^^x^c^^ 
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They  are  soon  to  have  an  election ;  several 
have  been  killed  in  riots;  and  the  Panama 
Government  has  turned  the  management 
of  the  election  over  to  us.  Panama  is 
a  theatre  for  the  rivalries  of  petty  poli- 
ticians utterly  incapable  of  conducting  a 
government.  All  may  be  well,  however, 
if  they  will  let  us  tell  them  a  little  about 
how  to  conduct  it. 

THE    EXPERIMENT    IN    SANTO    DOMINGO 

Leaving  the  mainland  for  the  larger 
Caribbean  islands,  which  are  in  reality  an 
extension  of  the  Central  American  Conti- 
nent, we  find  in  the  midst  of  the  American 
Mediterranean  three  more  sovereign  states 

—  The  Dominican  Republic,  Hayti,  and 
Cuba.  We  are  apt  to  forget  the  magnitude 
of  the  Antilles,  so  let  us  reflect  that  Hayti  is 
nearly  as  big  as  Belgium;  Santo  Domingo 
is  half  as  big  again;  Cuba  three  times  as 
big. 

The  wonderful  island  of  Hispaniola 
(as  the  Spanish  call  it,  and  we  ought  to) 
by  nature  probably  the  richest  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  beautiful  region  of  equal 
size  in  the  world,  ought  to  be  the  home  of 
the  happiest  people  in  the  world.  It  has 
poured  millions  of  treasure  into  the  laps 
of  Spain  and  France  and  been  in  other 
centuries  the  habitation  of  wealth,  luxury, 
and  culture.  It  has  now  a  population  of 
two  and  a  half  million  degenerate  Negroes 
and  colored  folk  whose  chief  business  in 
life  is  war. 

The  Government  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  island,  that  of  Santo  Domingo,  filled 
the  cup  of  foreign  patience  to  the  full  ten 
years  ago.  Intervention  by  European 
Powers  was  imminent,  when  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  the  United  States 
under  which  the  foreign  debt  of  the  country 
was  consolidated  and  taken  over  by  New 
^'ork  bankers.  They  lent  the  bankrupt 
Government  S  14.000.000  with  which  to 
square  itself  with  the  world,  and  S6,ooo,ooo 
with  which  to  carry  out  public  improve- 
ments—  and  incidentally  provide  the 
patriots  who  authorized  the  transaction 
with  a  little  honest  graft.  Interest  at 
5  per  cent,  and  S200.000  a  year  to  go  into  a 
sinking  fund  —  in  all  Si, 200.000  a  year 

—  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  customs 

ipts.  which  were  to  be  collected  by 


American  officials  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States. 

The  arrangement  has  now  been  running 
seven  years,  and  has  proved  a  complete 
success.  The  customs  were  expected  to 
amount  to  two  millions  a  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  have  now  reached  a 
much  higher  figure,  three  and  a  half 
millions  a  year  —  an  eloquent  testimonial 
to  the  sense  of  security  that  the  new 
arrangement  has  brought.  The  tariff  rates 
have  been  lowered,  the  export  duty  being 
cut  in  half,]  yet  the  tolls  have  increased 
75  per  cent,  in  five  years.  The  national 
debt,  which  was  a  hopeless  and  growing 
burden  before  our  interference,  is  now  being 
reduced,  not  by  i  per  cent,  a  year  as  was 
expected,  but  by  2  per  cent.,  and  the 
Government  has  far  more  money  than  it 
has  had  for  years,  and  is  carrying  forward 
public  improvements. 

Even  more  significant,  for  five  years  the 
land  was  quiet. 

This  is  the  happy  side  of  the  picture. 
Unfortunately,  some  admissions  must  be 
made.  The  new  public  works  have  been 
neither  wisely  nor  honestly  conducted. 
Chief  of  them  is  a  road  which  stretches 
from  Santo  Domingo  city  into  the  country 
in  the  direction  of  San  Cristobal.  Fifteen 
miles  of  it  have  been  completed,  and  it 
affords  a  pleasant  boulevard  on  which 
legations  and  a  few  foreign  residents  have 
built  homes,  but  it  fills  no  great  require- 
ment in  a  land  of  infinite  needs,  and 
it  cost  perhaps  three  times  what  it  could 
have  been  honestly  built  for. 

But  the  chief  disappointment  is  that, 
after  five  years  of  tranquillity i^trouble  has 
lately  broken  out  again.  It  ^s  the  hope 
and  belief  of  the  State  Department  that, 
the  custom-house  once  guaranteed  against 
assault  by  revolutionists,  revolutions  would 
cease;  it  would  be  impossible  to  finance 
a  revolution  by  seizing  a  custom-house. 
Our  treaty  with  San  Domingo  gives  us 
no  control  of  the  internal  taxes,  which 
are  about  one  quarter  of  the  total  revenue. 
Recent  events  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
provoke  the  query  whether  the  revolu- 
tionary instinct  and  habit  of  the  Latin- 
American  is  not  so  strong  that  nothing 
short  of  full  intervention  and  an  absolute 
protectorate  can  stamp  it  out. 
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President  Ramon  Caceres,  who  with 
his  own  hand  had  assassinated  one  of  his 
predecessors,  was  shot  to  death  a  few 
months  ago,  as  he  was  riding  along  the 
new  road,  not  far  from  the  American 
Legation  —  to  which  he  dragged  himself 
before  he  expired,  riddled  with  bullets. 
One  of  his  crimes,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
enemies,  was  his  refusal  to  dismiss  his 
unpopular  Minister  of  Finance,  Fredrico 
Velasquez.  That  the  latter  was  a  scoun- 
drel is  clear  enough,  if  from  no  other 
fact,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  Dr.  Jacob  H.  Hollander 
(whom  the  United  States  had  paid  to 
go  to  Santo  Domingo  to  consolidate  and 
reduce  the  debt)  was  given  a  big  sum 
also  from  the  Dominican  Government. 
'  Well,  some  thirty  anti-Caceres  men 
charged  with  his  murder  were  seized  by 
the  soldiery  and  summarily  shot  without 
trial,  and  the  head  of  the  army.  Gen. 
Alfredo  Victoria,  finding  the  capital  ter- 
rorized, proclaimed  hb  uncle,  Eladio 
Victoria,  as  President.  Velasquez  pro- 
tested—  and  fled«  He  went  to  St. 
Thomas,  but  when  i  enquired  for  him  at 
Charlotte  Amalie  a  few  weeks  later,  he 
had  disappeared  from  that  island. 

We  found  President  Victoria  a  reticent, 
scared-looking  man  of  light  color,  with 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Domini- 
can leader.  His  nephew,  the  General, 
fulfils  that  character  admirably:  an  erect, 
broad-shouldered  young  mulatto  in  a 
dapper  uniform,  who  kept  very  dose  to 
his  uncle.  Neither  of  them  venture  much 
out  of  their  guarded  houses  —  though  for 
the  first  time  in  months  the  President  did 
go  to  a  ball  —  given  in  honor  of  the 
Secretary.  A  week  before  the  Secretary's 
visit,  there  was  a  mutiny  in  the  castle, 
in  quelling  which  Alfredo  Victoria  shot 
sixteen  soldiers.  When  we  were  there,  an 
insurrection  was  in  progress  on  the  north* 
western  frontier;  Horatk>  Vasquez  being 
the  aspirant  from  that  region,  while 
Velasquez  was  hatching  trouble  among 
the  islands.  The  Victorias  smiled  at 
inquiries  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Vasquez 
campaign,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  par- 
ticular revolt  will  fail;  yet  half  of  the 
force  that  had  been  sent  against  Vasquez 
had  gone  over  to  him  and  he  was  that  very 


day  winning  an  engagement.  Vasquez's 
weakness  lay  in  the  circumstance  that  his 
brother  Francisco  was  a  hostage  in  the 
castle  of  Santo  Domingo,  where  he  must 
have  heard  the  music  of  the  bands  playing 
at  the  ball  given  us.  In  a  cell  near  him 
lay  Carlos  Morales,  an  ex-President  with 
a  still-faithful  following.  Jiminez,  an- 
other formidable  leader,  in  exile  under 
Caceres,  had  found  favor  in  Victoria's 
eyes  and  was  on  the  way  home. 

Now,  this  was  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
on  the  day  of  Secretary  Knox's  visit  to 
the  capital  of  the  country  whose  custom- 
houses had  passed  under  our  control  and 
whose  tranquillity  was  fondly  hoped  to  be 
assured.  The  fact  was  that  a  military 
government  was  again  in  power;  one 
revolt  was  in  progress  and  another  in 
preparation;  the  prisons  were  full,  dozens 
had  fled  the  dty,  and  any  shop-keeper  you 
spoke  to  would  tell  you  that  the  people 
were  afraid  to  come  to  town  for  the  ordin- 
ary necessities  of  life.  And  a  gun-boat  — 
the  old  NasbvitU,  which  has  figured  in  so 
many  Caribbean  turmoils  —  was  back 
again,  tied  up  to  a  cocoanut  tree  in  the 
river,  with  marines  ready  to  land. 

It  would  nevertheless,  in  my  judgment, 
be  most  unfair  to  characterize  the  semi- 
protectorate  under  the  Dominican  loan 
treaty  as  a  failure.  Five  years  of  peace 
was  an  unprecedented  thing  Tor  Santo 
Domingo.  And  doubtless,  under  the 
arrangement,  the  successful  leader  in 
the  conflict  now  under  way  will  be  able 
to  maintain  himself  another  five  years  or 
so.  The  loan  plan  distinctly  discourages 
revolution.  It  does  not  eradicate  it.  It 
is  a  palliative,  not  a  remedy,  for  the 
Central  American  plague. 

EDEN   AND  THE  ETHIOPIAN 

At  the  other  end  of  the  island  lies  the 
Black  Republic,  Hayti.  After  io8  years 
of  existence  under  emperors,  kings,  and 
presidents  (not  one  in  ten  of  whom  died 
a  natural  death)  during  which  its  soil  has 
been  drenched  with  bkxxl,  we  found  Havti 
happy  for  the  moment  under  the  benign 
presidency  of  Cincinnatus  Le  Conte.  Ten 
years  ago,  when  I  crossed  Havti,  Le  Conte 
was  "  Minister  of  Public  Works"  toA« 
President  Sam  Qowl  \  \cKnA  t«^  v&Kvc 
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works).  When  that  plundering  brute  fell 
before  the  name  of  Antenor  Firmin  and 
the  arms  of  Nord  Alexis,  Lc  Conte  fled. 
Norid  Alexis  was  a  ferocious  old  savage 
worthy  the  succession  of  Dessalines, 
Christophe,  and  Soulouque.  When  that 
old  Negro's  hour  came,  General  Simon, 
among  the  throng  that  hounded  him,  man- 
aged to  seize  the  Presidency,  and  held  it  a 
year  or  two,  while  he  in  turn  shot  and 
poisoned  and  robbed.  Again  down  came 
Firmin  (the  most  intelligent  Flaytian  of 
our  time,  and  the  most  ill-starred)  and 
again  the  lieutenant  who  led  his  armies 
betrayed  him.  This  time  he  died — they 
say  of  a  broken  heart,  no  doubt  rightly — 
and  Le  Conte  took  possession  of  the 
wooden  "palace"  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  at 
Port-au-Prince  and  has  reigned,  without 
formidable  opposition,  for  some  months. 

Le  Conte's  is  stvled  a  **  reform  adminis- 
tration."  It  really  gave  some  signs  of 
being  such;  the  capital  was  distinctly 
cleaner  than  it  used  to  be,  though  still 
the  most  wretched  town  of  its  size  in  the 
world.  But  we  had  scarcely  steamed  away 
down  the  lovely  Gulf  of  Gonaive,  when  the 
benevolent  Le  Conte's  Government  shot 
Gen.  Jules  Coicou,  who  had  been  Nord 
Alexis's  chief  executioner  when  that  brute 
was  too  busy  to  do  justice  with  his  own 
hand.  Alexis  used  to  sit  and  shoot  at 
his  subjects  on  the  street,  by  way  of 
amusement,  but  Coicou  was  better  at 
ordering  fusillades  at  groups  of  people. 
On  March  i$,  1908,  he  went  out  with  a 
squad  and  shot  to  death  in  less  than  an 
hour  twenty-seven  persons,  including 
three  of  his  own  brothers,  to  whom  Alexis 
had  taken  a  dislike.  Coicou,  the  strong- 
est military  commandant  that  Port-au- 
Prince  had  had  for  years,  was.  as  long  as  he 
lived,  a  standing  menace  to  Le  Conte, 
but  doubtless  that  consideration  never 
occurred  to  the  "reform"  President  in 
sanctioning  his  tardy  execution. 

There  was  an  incipient  revolt  at  Jacmel, 
the  chief  town  on  the  southern  coast,  the 
other  day,  and  there  is  some  trouble  on 
hand  with  the  French  Government  over 
the  status  of  Syrian  merchants  who  rob 
the  people  of  anything  the  "Government" 
has  overl(K)ked.     I  layti  has  behaved  pretty 

'1  toward  the  Powers  since  the  German 


gun-boat  Panther  blew  the  Haytian  war- 
ship, the  CriU-h-Pierrot,  out  of  the  water 
a  few  years  ago,  for  some  impertinence. 

Internally,  the  country  is  an  offense 
in  the  nostrils  of  humanity  —  though  even 
more  is  it  a  reproach  to  the  civilized 
neighbor  which  has  suffered  it  to  sink 
into  utter  degeneracy.  Nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  half-naked  Negroes,  dully  existing 
in  their  huts  in  the  trackless  tropical 
forests,  whom  no  story  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  no  dim  echo  of  civilization,  ever 
reaches,  re-enact  here  the  life  of  Central 
Africa  and  the  Australian  bush.  There 
is  nowhere  a  road  upon  which  a  wheel 
can  turn;  money  is  unknown;  the  art 
of  tillage  is  long  forgotten;  the  kindly 
fruits  of  the  earth  are  ungathered  except 
for  the  bare  food  of  the  day;  precious 
minerals  are  left  undug,  valuable  woods 
suffered  to  fall  and  rot. 

And  this  is  the  island  where,  one  hundred 
\'ears  ago,  magnificent  plantations 
checkered  the  soil,  splendid  palaces  rose 
on  the  hill-sides,  and  great  aqueducts, 
noble  roads,  and  monumental  bridges 
stretched  through  a  rejoicing  and  opulent 
land.    The  jungle  has  conquered  it  all. 

Nominally  Roman  Catholics,  at  least  in 
the  cities,  Voudouism  is  the  religion  of 
the  people — a  horrible  necromancy  grafted 
on  a  perverted  caricature  of  Christianity. 

Perhaps  1  can  give  no  more  vivid  sense 
of  the  black  blight  that  seems  to  fall 
like  a  magician's  curse  on  everything 
Haytian  than  by  mentioning  the  be- 
witched mental  state  in  which,  on 
another  visit  to  Hayti,  1  found  the  one 
man  in  the  island  whom  1  was  told  1 
should  find  pious  and  sane.  He  was  a 
Bishop,  and  seemed  to  be  a  worthy  Bishop 
until,  in  the  confidence  of  growing  friend- 
ship, he  began  to  initiate  me  into  esoteric 
secrets.  He  began  by  telling  me  that  the 
Apostles  were  not  dead;  St.  John  was  a 
particular  friend  of  his;  unbeknownst  to 
the  world  in  general,  the  original  founders 
of  Christianity,  with  the  aid  of  other 
Biblical  characters,  regularly  corresponded 
with  each  other  and  occasionally  metp 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba;  he  then  solemnly  revealed  himself 
to  me  as  Philip  the  Evangelist,  who 
ascended  to  the  chariot  of  the  eunuch  of 
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Ethiopia  and  converted  him.  Philip  the 
Evangelist  proposed  to  give  me  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba! 

Another  illustration:  When  I  came  over 
the  pass  from  Jacmel,  my  guide  pointed 
out  the  spot  where  President  Hippolyte 
fell  dead  from  poison.  The  next  day, 
Hippolyte's  secretary,  who  had  been  with 
him  on  the  fatal  ride,  told  me  how  he  had 
opened  the  President's  coat  and  found 
sewed  inside  it,  over  his  heart,  a  Host 
imprinted  with  the  Agnus  Dei,  surrounded 
with  Voudou  charms  —  a  cock's  head, 
bits  of  dried  human  liver,  a  red  rag,  and 
the  like.  It  need  hardly  be  asked  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  a  people  whose 
chief  rulers  and  leaders  are  men  like  these. 

THE   CUBAN   DEBACLE 

As  for  Cuba  —  before  this  article  gets 
into  print  it  is  likely  that  Americans  will 
have  learned  some  painful  and  little  sus- 
pected truths  about  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles 
and  its  government.  We  expelled  the 
Spanish  and  gave  the  island  to  the  Cubans. 
We  interfered  a  second  time  to  save  the 
Cubans  from  themselves,  gave  them  a 
fresh  start,  and  withdrew  again.  Their 
second  attempt  at  self-government  is 
drawing  to  an  end  more  disastrously  than 
did  their  first. 

It  is  not  merely  that  a  Negro  revolt  has 
broken  out,  and  murder  and  pillage  are 
sweeping  through  the  provinces.  The 
most  serious  thing  is  that  the  nation  is 
bankrupt  and  in  the  hands  of  bandits 
who  have  looted  the  treasury  and  mort- 
gaged its  future  for  thirty  years,  and  that 
there  is  lacking  in  the  Island  the  indigna- 
tion and  the  virtue  to  wrest  its  control 
from  the  looters. 

It  is  no  common  tale  of  mat-administra- 
tion and  thievery — the  story  of  Jos6 
Miguel  Gomez's  presidency;  it  is  a  narra- 
tive of  knavery  so  bold  and  loot  so  com- 
plete as  to  be  well-nigh  unbdievable. 
There  is  no  time  to  tell  it  at  the  end  of  an 
article  already  too  long.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  many  millions  of  dollars  raised  for 
public  works  have  been  stolen ;  invaluable 
franchises  been  corruptly  bartered  away; 
outrageous  contracts  been  entered  into, 
binding  impossible  burdens  upon  the  peo- 
ple for  a  full  generation.  The  Government 


scarcely  pretends  to  keep  any  accounts. 
Hordes  of  political  hangers-on  are  paid 
regular  stipends  without  even  the  pretence 
of  holding  any  office  or  doing  any  work; 
creditors  are  pressing  from  every  direction, 
and  the  Government's  checks  are  continu- 
ally dishonored;  French,  British,  and  Ger- 
man war  claims  are  being  treated  with 
insolent  levity,  and  international  compli- 
cations are  being  invited.  Public  health 
is  again  neglected;  it  would  require  only 
a  few  years  for  pestilence  to  regain  its 
old  foothold.  Agriculture,  frightened  by 
the  political  chaos,  is  going  backward 
in  many  provinces.  There  is  real  dan- 
ger of  Eastern  Cuba  becoming  another 
Hayti  —  indeed  of  its  becoming  politically 
part  of  the  Black, Republic.  On  a  clear 
day  you  can  see  from  Cape  Maysi  the 
Haytian  mountains  back  'of  M61e  St. 
Nicholas,  and  hundreds  of  blacks  have 
crossed  the  Windward  Passage  to  join 
Ivonnet's  army. 

It  was  not  for  this  that  the  United  States 
set  Cuba  free  from  Spanish  misrule.  If 
humanity  called  us  to  that  task,  on  what 
ground  can  we  excuse  ourselves  from  the 
equally  necessary  labor  of  saving  Cuba 
from  Cuban  lords  of  misrule? 

If  a  great  nation  does  right  ever  to  listen 
to  the  call  of  "humanity"  what  are  we 
doing  when  we  close  our  ears  to  the  cry 
that  goes  up  from  the  wretchedness  of 
Hayti,  the  misery  of  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras,  the  suffering  of  Guatemala? 
Are  we  doing  right  or  wrong  when,  re- 
fusing ourselves  to  help,  we,  by  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  doctrinaire  theory  fabricated 
by  President  Monroe  a  century  ago  to 
me^  quite  another  and  now  a  long-past, 
danger,  forbid  anybody  else  helping? 
For  it  would  be  possible  to  do  a  great  deal 
for  these  countries  by  a  little  wise 
assistance.  Germany  would  be  glad 
enough  to  undertake  it,  and  she  would  do 
well  both  for  any  dilapidated  country  she 
undertook  and  for  herself.  If  we  per- 
sist in  this  dog-in-the-manger  posture, 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  certain  to  be  questioned. 

Well,  something  like  this  is  the  picture 
What  are  the  people  of  the  United  States 
going  to  do  about  Central  Ametvca.  ^^w^ 
the  Caribbean? 
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I  UNDERTOOK  the  investigation  of 
European  Socialism  to  discover  what 
light  it  would  shed  upon  our  own 
problem.  Because  we  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  a  new  political  epoch. 
This  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  casual 
observer.  European  conditions  are  crowd- 
ing in  upon  us.  The  natural  cleavage  of 
our  people  into  two  political  parties,  one 
conservative  and  one  radical,  has  never 
been  wholly  accomplished.  Our  country 
has  developed  enormous  wealth  producing 
powers,  and  the  stupendous  fortunes  of 
a  small  group  of  American  financiers  will, 
no  doubt,  remain  one  of  the  economic 
phenomena  of  all  history.  This  has  oc- 
curred under  a  regime  of  unlimited  com- 
petition. Wealth  has  brought  with  it  its 
attendant  woes.  Poverty,  industrial  con- 
gestion, non-employment,  labor  unions, 
employers'  associations,  consumers'  leagues, 
economic  chaos,  turmoil,  strife  every- 
where, all  the  time.  Our  human  ant 
hills  in  perpetual  commotion.  Everyone 
.threatening  or  being  threatened,  the  price 
of  living  going  higher,  the  price  of  life 
going  lower. 

This  turmoil  has  entered  politics.  The 
old  parties  have  clung,  with  pathetic 
courage,  to  the  ancient  platitudes  of 
political  equality.  But  year  by  year,  inch 
by  inch,  the  economic  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem has  forced  itself  upon  them.  T<hday 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  bread  and  butter 
problem  in  politics.  Ours  is  no  longer 
a  democracy  fighting  for  political  freedom. 
It  is  a  nation  of  Democrats  wondering 
what  to  do  with  the  question  of  economic 
freedom.    Here  the  line  of  cleavage  be- 


tween conservative  and  radical  will  be- 
come sharp  and  clear;  no  zigzag;  no 
party  parleying;  here  you  are  either  blue 
or  white.    Or,  more  litera41y,  red  or  white. 

Because  the  red  of  Socialism  is  streaking 
the  political  horizon.  The  subtle  economic 
philosophy  of  Marx,  Engel,  Fourier,  Owen, 
and  all  the  rest  long  ago  found  willing 
hearts  and  heads  among  us.  And  the 
destructive  anarchist,  and  the  impatient 
syndicalist,  is  here.  When  this  change 
comes  —  and  the  new  alignment  cannot  be 
far  distant  —  what  will  be  the  power  of 
Socialism?  How  Socialistic  will  our  Radi- 
cal party  be  —  how  Radical  our  Con- 
servative party?  Will  Socialism  permeate 
them  both,  as  it  has  permeated  the  parties 
of  England? 

The  red  tint  in  the  clouds  has  spread 
farther  into  the  promise  of  to-morrow  than 
most  of  my  readers  dream.  It  is  the 
herald  of  the  dawn  of  a  day  that  bids  fair 
to  witness  the  fiercest  battle  ever  fought 
on  an  economic  battlefield.  "You  are 
going  to  have  a  revolution  in  America/' 
John  Bums  said  to  me.  "  I  may  be  too 
old  to  see  it.  But  you  will  see  it,  sir, 
mark  my  woid."  I  laughed  at  him  and 
told  him  he  forgot  we  were  Anglo-Saxon 
by  habit.  But  the  Labor  Cabinet  mem- 
ber, himself  a  Fabian  and  the  leader  in  a 
mighty  political  revolution,  persisted  in 
his  prophecy,  although  he  would  voudi- 
safe  no  details. 

These  words  were  in  my  mind  when  I 
returned  to  New  York,  a  few  weeks  agou 
Within  a  few  days  of  my  arrival,  tte 
ubiquitous  reporter  had  discovered  me  and 
I  submitted  to  the  usual  ordeal,  in  the 
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lobby  of  the  hotel.  When  the  reporter 
had  left,  a  spruce  looking  gentleman  in  the 
next  chair,  who  evidently  tiad  overheard 
my  interview,  asked  me:  "Are  you  a 
Socialist?"  "  Do  I  look  like  one?"  I 
replied.  "Can  you  tell  them  by  their 
looks?"  he  asked.  "  If  you  caii,  you  are  a 
wonder.  I  am  a  Socialist,  and  have  been 
for  ten  years,  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  There 
are  a  whole  lot  like  me  and  before  long  you 
will  hear  from  us."  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
born  in  the  United  States.  "Yes,  sir," 
.  he  answered,  "and  so  was  my  father." 
"Why  are  you  a  Socialist?"  I  asked.  "Be- 
cause it's  the  only  way  out  of  our  miserable 
mess,  and  because  the  old  parties  are  flim- 
flamming  us  all  the  time." 

Here  was  a  business  man,  giving  me  a 
lesson  in  the  spread  of  Socialism  among  us. 

The  week  following,  ]  visited  a  thriving 
manufacturing  city  in  the  Middle  West. 
On  the  most  conspicuous  corner  of  its 
main  thoroughfare  stood  a  man  selling 
Socialist  papers  —  dailies  in  several  lan- 
guages, and  many  weeklies. 

"  Do  you  sell  many  of  these?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,  I  make  a  living  this  way.  I  sell 
more  and  more  every  year." 

ITS  CROWING  RESPECTABILITY 

Still  a  few  weeks  later,  a  debate  was  held 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  on  the 
subject:  "Resolved,  that  Socialism  is  the 
only  solution  of  the  trust  problem."  The 
affirmative  was  maintained  by  a  lawyer 
who  has  written  several  books  on  Social- 
ism and  who  represents  the  .American 
Socialists  in  the  International.  The  nega- 
tive was  sustained  bv  one  of  ibe  leading 
corporation  law>ersof  the  New  York  bar. 
who  has  himsdf  guided  great  industrial 
mergers,  one  of  which.  I  am  told,  is  quoted 
in  tht  market!  at  ?ioo.ooo,ooo.  The  large 
hall  was  packed;  1  failed  to  ^'t  a  seat  and 
was  ompelled  to  stand  thrxiu^out  the 
discussion. 

Who  would  have  surmised  ten  years 
ago  that  such  an  audience  corukj  be  drawn 

natkqBJill^^^^^l^lPHre  so  far  as 
to  auRgctf  that  a  well  known  corporation 
lawyer  muld  al^  himself  to  discuss  such 
a  question,  before  such  an  audience^  with 
SiKialist?    A  few  years  agg,  in  the  Utttt 


city,  Mr,  Bryan,  returning  from  a  workl 
pilgrimage,  said  to  a  vast  throng  that  had 
gathered  to  do  him  honor,  that  he  believed 
in  the  government  ownership  of  railroads. 
The  nation  heard  the  words  with  aston- 
ishment, the  conservative  papers  called 
him  a  "  Socialist,"  and  his  audacity  was  a 
ten  days'  wonder.  To-day,  not  only 
public  ownership  of  railroads,  but  of 
factories  is  debated  by  leading  lawyers, 
who  are  the  most  reactionary  of  all  pro- 
fessional men. 

The  audience  was  even  more  significant 
than  the  debate.  It  was  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  joung  people.  Around 
the  balcony  hung  the  pennants  of  thirty  or 
forty  colleges  and  universities.  The  de- 
bate was  given  under  the  auspices  of  an 
inter-collegiate  Socialist  society,  that  has  in 
five  years  spread  itself  from  Harvard  and 
Columbia  to  Leland  Stanford  and  Oregon. 

"Are  you  all  Socialists?"  1  asked  a 
group  of  these  young  men  in  the  lobby. 

"Not  quite  all,  but  we  are  learning  to 
be." 

These  are  the  collegians  who  to-morrow 
will  be  the  lawjers,  physdans,  preachers, 
and  business  men  of  America.  1  found, 
on  inquiry,  that  sons  and  grandsons 
and  daughters  of  distinguished  professors, 
statesmen,  and  business  men  are  members 
of  this  inter-cdiegiate  group;  and  that 
some  of  these  distinguished  fathers  and 
grandfathers  often  attend  the  meetings. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  prosperous  cor- 
poratkm  counsel  opened  his  part  of  the 
debate  by  saying:  "The  day  has  forever 
gone  by  in  the  United  Stales  when  the 
reform  forces  in  public  life  can  ignore  the 
Socialist." 

These  incidents  are  straws  that  show  the 
current     Socialism  is  here;  it  is  here  to  stay. 

THE    ASCENT   FROM    INSIGNIFICANCE 

In  r8<>o  the  Socialist  party  was  a  very 
insignificant,  discredited,  and  despised 
remnant.  In  the  public  mind,  the  word 
was  a  synonym  for  social  outcast,  for 
anarchism  and  nihilism,  for  a  universal 
levelling.  Few  men  openly  espoused  it; 
men  of  eminence  avoided  it  like  a  pest;  it 
was  prayed  against  in  the  pnl|rit.  denounced 
in  the  papers,  and  derided  on  tbft  %v&\^^. 
Nobody  studied  'A,  tNtt^^xA-j  V^m^A.'*.. 
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In    1505   Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth 

[gginsan,  typical  son  of  New  England, 
said:  "So  far  as  tendency  goes,  we  are 
all  Socialists  in  daily  life,  without  knowing 
that  fact.  That  the  movement  of  human 
history  is  toward  the  public  ownership  of 
monopolies  is  unquestionsble.  If  that 
lie  Socialism,  make  the  most  of  it." 

What  has  happened  in  these  fifteen 
years,  to  make  this  treason  reasonable? 

The  doctrine  of  "let  well  enough  alone" 
had  been  carried  to  its  climax, 

I  think  this  sums  up  the  whole  situation. 
Competition,  aided  by  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, had  over-reached  itself.  Individ- 
ualism had  overpowered  the  individual. 

Corporations  had  long  since  taken  the 
place  of  the  partnership  and  the  individual 
business  unit,  and  the  war  of  corporations 
had  led  to  their  fusion  into  "  trusts."  Pro- 
duction was  organized  to  a  perfection. 
And  transportation  was  centralized,  until 
a  few  hands  guided  all  the  trains. 

This  era  of  consolidation  has  opened 
people's  eyes;  especially  the  eyes  of  the 
consumer.  He  can  definitely  sec  the 
instrument  of  monopoly.  It  is  a  tangible 
thing,  no  guesswork  about  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  what  the 
historian  in  2000  A.  D.  will  say  of  the 
years  1890-1910.  In  all  the  history  of 
mankind  no  such  years  can  be  found. 
We  were  in  their  midst  and  failed  to  catch 
their  significance.  But,  in  perspective, 
how  ihey  will  loom  up  among  the  years 
as  the  climax  of  the  age  of  Big  Deals, 
wherein  states  and  populations  were  pawns 
in  the  game  of  financial  Brobdingnags! 

During  these  years  people  began  to  j^row 
heterodox  about  the  old  political  economy 
and  the  old  political  philosophy.  The 
"let  alone"  economics  of  the  Manchester 
School,  when  let  alone,  produced  the  all- 
embracing  "  Trust."  And  the  old  political 
philosophy,  about  all  men  being  free  and 
equal,  is  burlesqued  in  the  colossal  figifres 
of  the  monopolies. 

Two  circumstances  hastened  this  change 
of  sentiincnt  and  c<  m  vict  ion,  the  one 
govcrnmenial  or  leg-it,  ihe  other  economic. 

A  REVOltniOM  Ot    rtH  1  riCAL  SENTIMENT 

The   strikes    and    boycotts,    beginning 
>ut  1871,  led  to  a  great  deal  of  conifusion, 


aiid  the  employers  turned  to  the  court, 
who  developed  enormously  the  applicl_ 
tion  of  the  writ  of  injunction.  Boycotts, 
picketing,  and  other  weapons  of  labor, 
were  called  conspiracies  and  enjoined. 
Disobedience  meant  imprisonment.  The 
series  of  great  strikes  beginning  with  the 
Homestead  strike  in  1892,  and  including 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  and  Buffalo  strikes. 
and  the  historic  Pullman  strike  of  1894. 
saw  ample  Use  made  of  this  legal  weapon. 
Eugene  Debs  was  imprisoned  for  contempt. 
Labor  leaders,  whether  Socialist  or  non- 
Socialist,  dfnounced  the  procedure  and 
demanded  that  injunctions  be  taken  out 
of  equity  jurisdiction  and  be  tried  by 
jury.  Dissatisfaction  with  courts  spread 
rapidly,  until  it  has  become  the  mode  to 
criticise  the  judges  and  their  decisions. 
A  revolution  of  sentiment  has  been  effected 
by  injunction  proceedings  and  by  many 
decisions  that  logically  are  irreproachable 
but  popularly  are  out  of  Joint  with  the 
hour.  To-day,  statesmen  and  scholars 
are  talking  about  the  recall  of  judges  and 
the  recall  of  decisions.  Ten  years  ago 
these  sentiments  would  have  been  proof 
of  incipient  insanity. 

The  result  of  this  faull-fmding  with  the 
courts  is  a  higher  criticism  of  the  gospels 
of  our  Constitutionalism.  The  old  Fourth 
of  July,  spread-eagle  spirit  is  vanishing. 
Rousseau,  Godwin,  and  other  "sources" 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  are  being  studied.  The 
theory  of  the  separation  of  powers,  the 
trinity  of  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu- 
tive functions,  and  other  constitutional 
orthodoxies  .ire  hein;i  super-scrutinized. 
Shelves  of  books  arc  bciii;;  written  on 
"f  >ur  New  Democracy,"  mcinir;;  a  sort  of 
Socialistic  democracy;  and  "Our  Imlus- 
trial  Cjimmon wealth,"  meaning  a  state 
with  paramount  economic  functiunn. 

There  arc  a  thousand  indications  lh.Tt 
thousands  of  American  citizens  tic  no 
liinKer  regarding  the  Oinstitufion,  the 
Suprwne  Court,  the  Declaration  of  I  "^ 
pendente,  with  tlu  respect,  and  the-" 
religious  a\if  that TnvMted  these  ve^ 
institutions  lor  more  th.in  4  | .(KnI 

While    the    obsiin;n;^ 
gf  Utt  courts  was  pmv  1 

lAJB||thr   aemu  at   cnnLi>ni    muM 
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a  new  economic  situation  hastened  events. 
The  cost  of  living  quite  suddenly  rose  to 
dizzy  heights.  This  occurred  about  the 
time  the  first  great  "trusts"  were  formed; 
and  soon  after  the  courts  had  entered  the 
regime  of  "government  by  ^injunction." 
There  are  no  doubt  a  great  many  subtle 
causes  for  the  rise  in  the  price  of  food 
stuffs.  But  the  common  mind  does  not 
stop  to  analyze  subtle  causes.  Nothing 
touches  a  voter's  convictions  so  harshly 
and  so  potently  as  a  rise  in  taxes  and  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  bread.  Both  are  attributed 
to  political  causes  and  both  are  heartily 
resented.  Amidst  the  maze  of  discussion 
about  the  cost  of  beef  and  potatoes,  loomed 
up  the  fact  that  there  were  "trusts," 
strikes,  warfare,  an  economic  rigor  that 
was  subjecting  the  multitudes  to  station- 
ary wages  while  prices  soared. 

So  it  has  come  about,  by  a  conjunction 
of  events,  that  there  has  simultaneously 
arisen  a  widespread  discontent  with  ''the 
old  established  institutions  of  the  Re- 
public," a  universal  revolt  against  cen- 
tralized business,  and  a  deep-rooted 
suspicion  that,  somehow,  our  whole  econ- 
omic system  may  be  wrong. 

What  a  fertile  field  for  Socialism!  No 
need  of  oppressive  election  laws  and  the 
increasing  burden  of  standing  armies, 
or  the  accoutrements  of  Royalty,  to  en- 
gender the  discontent  upon  which  this 
Caesar  feeds.  The  unctuous  theories  of  a 
social  regeneration  wrought  by  the  all- 
powerful  hand  of  the  State,  slip  by  the 
sentries  of  reason  so  easily  that,  unawares, 
the  doctrines  gain  rapid  sway.  The  eager 
mind  of  the  underfed  and  the  underpsfid, 
steps  from  height  to  height  of  sentence  and 
syllogism  —  without  exploring  the  inter- 
vening valleys. 

1  listened  on  the  fringe  of  a  crowd  around 

a    "soap   bbx"    Socialist.-  "Things   are 

not  right.    You  all  know  that.    Prices 

arc  awful.    Wages  are  low.    You  are  not 

well  off.    I  can  see  that  in  your  faces. 

Your  constitution  can't  straighten  things 

se  it  would  have  done  so  long  ago. 

courts  ca-  ^ten  them  out. 

ar^  ^l^gjj.  masters. 

ey  are  run  by 
SCI  can  do  it, 

if  y  ^  ^he  only 


way  and  with  it  you  can  get  what  is  yours 
by  right." 

A  workingman  in  overalls,  near  me, 
muttered,'*  It's  worth  trying,  anyway. 

"EUROPEAN    SOCIALISM   IS   HERE" 

In  1900  there  were  a  few  thousand 
Socialist  votes  cast  for  President.  In  1904 
there  were  435,000,  an  increase  of  400  per 
cent.  The  Chicago  Chronicle  said:  "The 
Social-Democracy  of  Continental  Europe, 
preaching  discontent  and  class  hatred, 
assailing  law,  property  and  personal  rights, 
and  insinuating  confiscation  of  plunder, 
is  here." 

The  San  Francisco  Argonaut,  calling 
attention  to  the  vote,  said,  "Socialism 
must  be  fought  in  all  its  phases,  in  its 
every  manifestation." 

These  are  fair  samples  of  the  editorial 
comment  on  those  half-million  votes. 
They  were  "eye  openers."  But  in  1908 
the  vote  was  not  appreciably  increased. 

It  remained  for  subsequent  municipal 
elections  to  show  the  country  how  wide- 
spread political  Socialism  had  grown.  In 
1910  came  the  startling  announcement 
that  Milwaukee  had  elected  a  Socialist 
mayor  by  a  plurality  of  more  than  7,000. 
The  New  York  Call,  the  Socialist  daily, 
said  that  this  was  "the  serious  entrance  of 
the  Socialist  party  as  a  factor  in  American 
politics."  The  same  year  Victor  Berger 
of  Milwaukee  was  elected  t^  first  Socialist 
Congressman.    The  AajJlMMl  and  state 

elections  last  fall  ^'^^vflBpp  ^  I^^S  '^^^ 
of  Socialist  victories.  OMBina  ry  i ,  1 9 1 2 , 
377  villages,  towns,  and  cities  in  36  states 
had  some  Socialist  officers.  This  list  in- 
cludes 38  communities  in  Ohio,  39  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 8  in  Indiana,  4  in  New  Jersey. 
The  Socialist  vote  last  fall  is  estimated  at 
1,500,000.  In  Chicago  10  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  vote  was  Socialist.  In  Missouri  the 
Socialists  nearly  carried  part  of  the  state 
ticket;  in  Pittsburg  the  gain  was  100  per 
cent.;  in  New  York  City  it  was  25  per 
cent. 

Such  diverse  towns  as  Butte,  Mont.; 
Flint,  Mich.;  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  New 
Castle,  Pa.;  and  Crookstown,  Minn.,  are 
in  the  red  column.  Eight  Ohio  cities 
elected  Socialist  mayors!  Amon?;  tlwi.t^ 
were    Mouut  V^xtvotv,  *tsa\«vv,  ^^svwc6.» 
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thriving  towns  of  the  genuine  American 
type,  where  the  foreign  vote  is  not  the 
supreme  element  in  elections. 

The  increase  of   the    Socialist    vote    is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

THE  CLIMBING  SOCIALIST  VOTE 


1892 

21,164 

1908  . 

420*464 

1896 

36,274 

I9I0  . 

607,674 

1900 

87*814 

1911  . 

1,500,000 

1904 

.  402,283 

In  some  of  these  cities  the  Socialists 
have  captured  the  entire  city  machinery, 
as  in  Schenectady  and  Milwaukee.  The 
case  of  Milwaukee  is  illuminating.  The 
Socialist  candidate  for  ma>'or  was  defeated 
this  spring,  but  he  polled  3,000  more  votes 
than  he  did  two  years  ago.  His  defeat 
was  accomplished  by  the  fusion  of  the  old 
parties  against  the  Socialists;  that  is, 
by  the  line-up  of  conservatives  agunst 
radicals,  a  division  of  political  antagopfsms 
that  will,  no  doubt,  be  common  in  all  our 
cities  in  a  few  years. 

The  Socialist  vote  in  Milwaukee  is  as 
follows: 


1898  . 

2,444 

1906 

16,837 

1900 

2,472 

1908  . 

20.887 

1902 

8,375 

I9IO 

.  27,622 

1904  . 

15.333 

I9I2 

30,200 

The  increase  in  the  Socialist  vote,  then, 
has  been  enormous  in  the  last  four  years; 
for  example^  ui  Kentucky  it  has  been  108 
per  cent.;^|jil  Haijjkind,  62  per  cent.;  in 
Massachu)^!!^  94gper  cent.;  in  Missis- 
sippi, iog^if0r;  in  Nebraska,  157  per 
cent.;  in  Michigan,  51  percent. 

The  sigoificant  part  of  this  vote  is  not 
so  much  its  increase  as  its  universality.  All 
sections  of  the  country  are  affected  by  the 
virus:  New  England  and  the  Far  West,  the 
oldest  commonwealths  and  the  newest, 
Massachusetts  and  Arizona;  the  North 
and  the  South,  Mississippi  and  Michigan. 
Moreover,  it  has  conquered  in  cities  filled 
with  the  "foreign  vote"  and  in  staid 
towns  controlled  by  retired  farmers  and 
small  shop  keepers. 

A   THOUSAND   SOCIALIST  OFFICERS 

And  the  range  of  offices  filled  is  no  less 
universal  —  judges,  mayors,  councilmen, 
even  township  officers  elected  by  farmers. 


An  approximate  census  of  Socialists  in 
office  on  April  12th  of  this  year  gave  a 
total  of  1,039,  including  56  mayors,  205 
aldermen  and  councilmen,  and  148  school 
officials. 

The  party  organization  is  modeled  after 
the  German  Social-Democracy.  It  differs 
from  other  American  parties  in  that  you 
cannot  become  a  member  merely  on  your 
own  initiative.  It  is  a  political  club  rather 
than  a  party,  as  we  use  the  word.  You 
can  become  a  Democrat  by  voting  the 
Democraticticketand  enrolling  in  the  party 
primaries.  You  can  vote  the  Socialist 
ticket  for  years  and  not  be  a  member  of 
the  Socialist  party.  To  become  a  member 
you  sign  an  application  which  reads; 

I«  the  undersigned,  recognizing  the  class 
struggle  between  the  capitalist  class  and  the 
imldiig  class,  and  the  necessity  of  the  working 
class  constituting  themselves  into  a  political 
party^  distinct  from  and  opposed  to  all  other 
parties  formed  by  the  propertied  class,  hereby 
declaie  that  1  have  severed  my  relations  with 
all  other  parties;  that  I  endorse  the  platform 
and  constitution  of  the  Socialist  party  and 
hereby  apply  for  admission  to  membership 
in  said  party. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  SOCIALIST  PARTY 

You  sign  your  name  to  this  remarkable 
statement  and  answer  sundry  questions 
as  to  your  citizenship,  residence,  member- 
ship in  trades  unions,  what  Socialist  litera- 
ture you  read,  etc.  This  application  must 
be  endorsed  by  a  member  of  the  party; 
and  it  is  then  scrutinized  by  a  committee. 
You  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  being 
rejected  if  you  have  been  a  ward  heeler 
in' one  of  the  old  parties.  The  Socialists 
declare  that  their  business  is  converting 
the  world,  not  playing  politics.  When 
you  have  been  finally  entered  on  the  rolls, 
you  are  assessed  25  cents  a  month,  and 
the  dues  are  promptly  collected.  They  form 
virtually  the  only  revenue  of  the  party. 
No  corporation  has  yet  been  accused 
of  giving  them  a  campaign  contribution. 

The  number  of  members  in  this  self- 
supporting  party  is  as  follows:     " 
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In  such  an  organization,  numbers  are 
not  a  gauge  of  strength.  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  zealots,  not  of  voters.  The 
application  for  membership  is  a  declara- 
tion of  willingness  to  enlist  in  the  most 
terrible  of  wars,  the  class  war;  in  the  most 
universal  of  campaigns,  the  world's  econ- 
omic regeneration. 

The  party  is  run  on  strictly  democratic 
principles.  The  leading  questions  of  policy 
are  decided  by  referendum,  and  the  can- 
didates for  office  are  selected  with  great 
care.  The  leaders  are  careful  to  avoid 
alliances  with  other  parties.  The  party 
is  not  yet  powerful  enough  to  have  to 
face  the  issue  that  has  disrupted  Socialists 
in  all  other  lands —  how  far  they  shall  act 
with  other  parties  in  "reform"  measures. 

The  affairs  are  managed  by  a  central 
committee  with  headquarters  in  Chicagp. 
Each  local  branch  of  the  party  enjoys 
almost  complete  autonomy .  There  is  an 
extensive  party  press,  including  a  number 
of  daily  papers  in  several  languages;' 
many  weeklies  in  many  languages;  and 
a  constant  stream  of  pamphlets.  For 
the  Socialists  are  the  most  fecund  of 
pamphleteers. 

Their  national  convention  was  held  in 
Indianapolis,  May  17th,  and  nominated 
Mr.  Eugene  V.  Debs  for  President  and 
former  mayor  Emil  Seidel,  of  Milwaukee, 
for  Vice-President. 

THE   "christian   SOCIALISTS" 

There  are  two  other  Socialist  organiza- 
tions that  should  be  mentioned  to  round 
out  the  picture  of  American  Socialism. 
The  first  is  the  organization  of  "Christian 
Socialists."  Their  spirit  is  shown  by  the 
declaration  of  1908,  signed  by  161  clergy- 
men representing  24  denominations  in 
36  states.  It  says  that  the  object  of 
the  movement  is  "to  show  that  Socialism 
is  the  economic  expression  of  the  Christian 
life ;  to  end  the  class  struggle  by  establish- 
ing industrial  democracy;  and  to  hasten 
the  reign  of  justice  and  brotherhood  on 
earth."  The  growing  membership  in- 
cludes prominent  bishops,  professors  of 
theology,  preachen^  and  laymen;  and 
the  group  publishes  1  paper  in  ChicagOt 
Tbe  Gbristuti^Soeu  ^  other  organi- 

zatiQ^is  the   *'l.  ite   Socialist 


Society,"  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
It  is  organized  "to  promote  an  intelligent 
interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women."  Forty  colleges  •  have 
chapters,  and  there  are  five  alumni 
chapters,  most  of  them  organized  during 
the  last  two  years.  They  maintain  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  where  a 
trained  organizer  is  constantly  at  work 
and  where  they  issue  bulletins  and  out- 
lines of  study  and  arrange  lecture  courses. 
So  you  see.  Socialism  is  no  longer  an 
unkempt  waif  lost  in  the  back  alleys  of 
the  foreign  quarters  of  our  cities. 


THE  "i.  w.  w." 


There  is  another  organization  that  needs 
to  be  mentioned,  although  it  is  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  Socialist  propaganda, 
and  even  has  had  a  quarrel  or  two  with 
the  Socialist  party.  It  is,  however,  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  stress  and 
change  that  the  Socialists  preach,  and 
has  recently,  through  the  Lawrence  strike, 
been  so  prominently  before  the  country, 
that  it  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  the 
"Industrial  Workers  of  the  World"  we 
have  French  syndicalism  Americanized. 
1  am  told  there  are  only  15,000  members 
of  this  organization.  But  their  activity 
far  exceeds  the  measure  of  their  numbers. 
One  man  can  throw  a  bomb  that  will 
scatter  ten  thousand.  It  embraces  the 
revolutionary  labor  unionists,  who  began 
this  warfare  in  the  destructive  mining 
strikes  in  Colorado  and  Idaho.  About 
seven  years  ago  they  issued  their  famous 
"Preamble,"  the  American  Communist 
Manifesto,  which  recites: 

The  working  class  and  the  employing  class 
have  nothing  in  common.  .  .  .  Between 
these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until 
all  the  toilers  come  together  on  the  politic?  1 
as  well  as  on  the  industrial  field,  and  take 
and  hold  that  which  they  produce  by  their 
labor,  through  an  economic  organization  of  the 
working  class  without  affiliation  with  any 
political  party.  .  .  .  Conditions  can  be 
changed,  and  the  interests  of  the  working  class 
upheld,  only  by  an  organization  formed  in 
such  a  way  that  all  members  in  any  one  in- 
dustry, or  in  all  industries  if  necessary,  cease 
work,  whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  is  on  in  any 
department  thereof,  thus  making  an  ixvv^vi 
to  one  an  injury  to  alV. 
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existence  of  the  unions.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  unions  will  become  Social- 
istic depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the  old 
parties.  Heretofore,  both  the  old  parties 
vied  with  each  other  in  bidding  for  the 
labor  vote.  Sooner  or  later  the  laborer 
will  grow  tired  of  the  coaxing  and  will 
demand  results.  He  will  strike  out  for 
himself.  We  can  then  look  for  a  coopera- 
tion or  understanding  between  political 
Socialism  and  unionism  as  it  exists  in 
Germany  and  England. 

At  various  periods  of  our  history  there 
have  been  third  party  movements  that 
have  appealed  to  the  labor  vote,  such  as 
the  Greenback  party  in  the  70's  and  the 
Populists  in  the  go's.  But  the  old  parties 
soon  absorbed  them.  This  absorption 
has  always  been  done  by  the  aid  of  a 
large  class  of  voters  who  are  a  remarkable 
blend  of  both  radical  and  conservative 
tastes  —  the  American  farmers.  The 
farmer  is  economically  out  of  joint  with 
Socialism  because  he  wants  his  property; 
he  is  out  of  sympathy  with  industrial 
conservatism  because  he  thinks  that  the 
railroad  has  overcharged  him  and  the 
"trust"  has  underpaid  him.  He  is  in- 
clined to  favor  the  recall,  referendum,  and 
the  nationalization  of  railroads  and  natural 
resources. 

Moreover,  he  holds  the  balance  of  power 
in  his  hands.  If  the  Socialists  can  win 
him  they  can  win  the  Government.  If 
Socialism  fails  to  entice  the  farmer,  it  will 
remain  a  minority  party.  Its  present 
platform  is  certainly  not  drawn  to  lure 
the  farmer  vote.  The  rural  patriot  has 
never  spent  much  sympathy  for  a  class 
war  on  purely  labor  union  lines.  Social- 
ists will,  however,  become  supple  as  they 
gain  in  strength.  That  has  been  the 
universal  experience.  Nothing  unbends 
the  calcareous  back  of  orthodoxy  so  much 
as  responsibility.  Even  the  dogmatic 
German  has  developed  a  Socialism  with 
flexible  joints.  When  the  majority  of 
Congressmen  are  Bergers,  they  won't 
be  so  eager  to  abolish  constitutions  and 
courts. 

But  they  will  probably  always  be  eag^r 
to  make  the  "great  capitalists"  quake; 
for  this  Socialism  is  primarily  economic, 
and  is  keen  about  "distributing  justice." 


Meanwhile,  a  new  line  of  cleavage  is 
being  made,  un-American,  unwelcome, 
unpatriotic,  a  class  line,  which  tends  to 
classify  men,  not  by  what  they  are,  but 
by  what  they  own. 

"1  believe  that  a  close  examination  of 
the  American  labor  movement  will  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  its  tendency  is 
more  and  more  toward  Socialism  and  the 
class  war,"  wrote  Werner  Sombart,  the 
German  economist,  after  he  had  visited 
us  and  made  a  careful  study  of  our 
industrialism. 

Keir  Hardie  expressed  the  English 
Socialist  views  of  American  conditions 
when  he,  told  me  that  the  battle  between 
Conservatives  and  Radicals  would  be  fought 
out  on  property  lines,  "And  labor  will 
form  the  bulk  of  the  great  Radical  party, 
and  sweep  on  to  victory." 

Herr  Bebel,  undoubtedly  the  most 
astute  politician  in  Germany  and  the 
most  interesting  man  in  the  Reichstag, 
said  this  to  me:  "You  Americans  are 
marking  it  easy  for  us  Socialists.  You  are 
permitting  capital  to  play  with  you  and 
to  coalesce  into  vast  trusts.  It  will  be 
such  an  easy  thing  for  your  people,  when 
they  get  tired  of  being  the  playthings  of 
capital,  just  to  take  over  the  trusts;  and 
that  will  be  all  there  will  be  to  it." 

Jaurfe,  the  most  profound  of  Socialist 
orators,  put  his  finger  lOn  the  exact 
spot,  "How  long  will  it  be,"  he  asked 
me,  "  before  you  have  a  proletariat  as  we 
have?" 

We  are  becoming  Europeanized.  Pro- 
letariat and  bourgeois,  lower  class  and 
middle  class,  capitalist  class  and  working 
class,  are  the  unwelcome  words  in  our  new 
political  vocabulary.  We  are  fostering 
a  European  "  remedy  "  —  Socialism  — 
class  cleavage. 

But  this  Socialism  may  become  Ameri- 
canized. I  am  told  that  72  per  cent,  of 
the  members  of  the  Socialist  party  are 
American  citizens.  We  may  be  able  to 
present  to  the  world  an  American  Social- 
ism, which  may  prove  less  harmful  than 
its  enemies  hope. 

At  any  rate,  1  fail  to  see  how,  in  a  de- 
mocracy, the  people  can  shirk  the  responsi- 
bility for  allowing  things  as  they  are  to  be 
as  they  are. 
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There  have  been  continual  wrangles 
and  feuds  among  these  militant  unionists, 
and  now  there  are  two  branches,  separated 
by  the  question  of  how  far  political 
activity  should  supplement  "direct 
action."  The  direct  actionists  believe 
in  staying  out  of  politics.  They  would 
rather  strike  than  vote.  They  are  not 
averse  to  "sabotage."  They  will  ruin  a 
machine  by  not  oiling  it,  or  will  consign 
goods  to  the  wrong  address.  That  is, 
they  will  ruin  property  by  negligence 
without  violence.  Or,  with  equal  gusto, 
they  will  destroy  by  force.  The  other 
faction  believes  in  political  agitation,  as 
well  as  in  violence,  and  it  had  representa- 
tives in  the  Indianapolis  convention. 

So  there  are  among  us  all  the  varying 
shades  of  the  Socialist  propaganda  that 
are  found  in  Europe,  from  the  "brother- 
hood" confessing  Christian  Socialist,  to 
the  violent,  property  destroying,  law 
defying  syndicalist. 

Whatever  their  name  and  their  zeal, 
their  spirit  and  their  object  is  the  same, 
both  here  and  abroad;  they  all  look  for- 
ward to  the  Social-revolution. 

A   PARTY  OF   IDEALISTIC  ZEALOTS 

The  spirit  of  these  soldiers  of  change  is 
that  of  the  zealot,  not  of  the  politician  or 
statesman.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Russell,  Social- 
ist candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York 
last  year,  says:  "  To  these  men  and  women. 
Socialism  does  not  mean  a  political  party 
organized  to  win  elections  and  to  secure 
offices;  Socialism  is  to  them  a  religion^ 
And  Mr.  Gaylord  Wilshire  said,  some 
years  ago:  "  1  think  most  Socialists  would 
agree  that  until  the  belief  in  Socialism 
gets  hold  of  the  heart  and  emotions  of 
the  i)eoplc,  more  as  a  religion  than  as  an 
understanding  of  economic  events,  there 
is  not  going  to  be  a  social  revolution." 

And  what  would  they  do  if  they  got 
into  power?  Representative  Berger's  first 
resolutions  in  Congress  were:  to  abolish 
the  Senate  and  to  substitute  a  national 
referendum;  to  abolish  the  appointed 
federal  judiciary  and  to  substitute  judges 
elected  for  four  years;  and  to  abolish 
the  present  method  of  amending  the  con- 
stitution and  to  substitute  a  majority 
vote  in  place  of  two  thirds.    The  Radical 


wings  in  the  old  parties  have  virtually 
adopted    this    much    "Socialism." 

Further,  the  party  programme  demands 
the  collective  ownership  of  all  the  means  of 
transportation,  of  all  natural  resources, 
and  of  all  great  industries;  it  demands 
industrial  insurance,  inheritance  and  in- 
come taxes,  the  curbing  of  the  power  of 
the  courts,  the  initiative  and  the  referen- 
dum. 

In  brief,  they  propose  a  Social  Revolu- 
tion, through  the  democratizing  of  all 
social  activities;  industry  shall  be  publicly 
owned  and  democratically  managed. 

A   MOVEMENT    ENGULFING    UNIONISM 

There  are  certain  characteristics  of  this 
movement  which  demand  special  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  workingman's 
movement.  That  means,  it  has  a  class 
basis.  The  class  war  is  upon  us.  These 
apostles  of  economic  warfare  call  each 
other  "comrades,"  but  their  comradeship 
stops  suddenly  when  the  lines  of  the  party 
are  reached.  There  is  no  Socialist  party 
in  Europe  more  inoculated  with  this  class 
feeling  than  the  American  Socialist  party. 

The  majority  of  the  officers  it  elects  are, 
naturally,  laboring  men.  In  Schenectady, 
for  instance,  the  mayor  is  a  clergyman, 
but  the  president  of  the  common  council 
is  an  armature  winder,  the  city  treasurer 
a  tool  maker,  the  city  comptroller  a 
foundry  worker,  the  superintendent  of 
the  poor  a  gardener.  The  Socialist  mayor 
of  Milwaukee  was  a  pattern  maker,  the 
city  treasurer  a  florist,  the  city  attorney 
worked  his  way  through  college  as  a  cook. 
In  the  city  council  sat  three  painters,  four 
mechanics,  three  cigar  makers,  and  two 
carpenters. 

The  cleavage  is  on  class  lines.  For,  no 
matter  how  many  society  belles,  youthful 
millionaires,  clergymen,  and  college  pro- 
fessors confess  the  creed,  the  fundamental 
function  of  Socialism  is  "class  war." 

In  the  second  place,  this  movement  is 
absorbing  the  labor  unions.  The  struggle 
between  the  unions  and  the  Socialists  as 
it  occurred  in  England  is  being  repeated 
here.  For  years  the  English  unions 
avoided  political  action.  But  they  were 
finally  forced  into  the  arena  by  unfavor- 
able court  decisions  that  threateud  the 
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existence  of  the  unions.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  unions  will  become  Social- 
istic depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the  old 
parties.  Heretofore,  both  the  old  parties 
vied  with  each  other  in  bidding  for  the 
labor  vote.  Sooner  or  later  the  laborer 
will  grow  tired  of  the  coaxing  and  will 
demand  results.  He  will  strike  out  for 
himself.  We  can  then  look  for  a  coopera- 
tion or  understanding  between  political 
Socialism  and  unionism  as  it  exists  in 
Germany  and  England. 

At  various  periods  of  our  history  there 
have  been  third  party  movements  that 
have  appealed  to  the  labor  vote,  such  as 
the  Greenback  party  in  the  70's  and  the 
Populists  in  the  go's.  But  the  old  parties 
soon  absorbed  them.  This  absorption 
has  always  been  done  by  the  aid  of  a 
large  class  of  voters  who  are  a  remarkable 
blend  of  both  radical  and  conservative 
tastes  —  the  American  farmers.  The 
farmer  is  economically  out  of  joint  with 
Socialism  because  he  wants  his  property; 
he  is  out  of  sympathy  with  industrial 
conservatism  because  he  thinks  that  the 
railroad  has  overcharged  him  and  the 
"trust"  has  underpaid  him.  He  is  in- 
clined to  favor  the  recall,  referendum,  and 
the  nationalization  of  railroads  and  natural 
resources. 

Moreover,  he  holds  the  balance  of  power 
in  his  hands.  If  the  Socialists  can  win 
him  they  can  win  the  Government.  If 
Socialism  fails  to  entice  the  farmer,  it  will 
remain  a  minority  party.  Its  present 
platform  is  certainly  not  drawn  to  lure 
the  farmer  vote.  The  rural  patriot  has 
never  spent  much  sympathy  for  a  class 
war  on  purely  labor  union  lines.  Social- 
ists will,  however,  become  supple  as  they 
gain  in  strength.  That  has  been  the 
universal  experience.  Nothing  unbends 
the  calcareous  back  of  orthodoxy  so  much 
as  responsibility.  Even  the  dogmatic 
German  has  developed  a  Socialism  with 
flexible  joints.  When  the  majority  of 
Congressmen  are  Bergers,  they  won't 
be  so  eager  to  abolish  constitutions  and 
courts. 

But  they  will  probably  always  be  eager 
to  make  the  "great  capitalists"  quake; 
for  this  Socialism  is  primarily  economic, 
and  is  keen  about  "distributing  justice." 


Meanwhile,  a  new  line  of  cleavage  is 
being  made,  un-American,  unwelcome, 
unpatriotic,  a  class  line,  which  tends  to 
classify  men,  not  by  what  they  are,  but 
by  what  they  own. 

"1  believe  that  a  close  examination  of 
the  American  labor  movement  will  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  its  tendency  is 
more  and  more  toward  Socialism  and  the 
class  war,"  wrote  Werner  Sombart,  the 
German  economist,  after  he  had  visited 
us  and  made  a  careful  study  of  our 
industrialism. 

Keir  Hardie  expressed  the  English 
Socialist  views  of  American  conditions 
when  he,  told  me  that  the  battle  between 
Conservatives  and  Radicals  would  be  fought 
out  on  property  lines,  "And  labor  will 
form  the  bulk  of  the  great  Radical  party, 
and  sweep  on  to  victory." 

Herr  Bebel,  undoubtedly  the  most 
astute  politician  in  Germany  and  the 
most  interesting  man  in  the  Reichstag, 
said  this  to  me:  "You  Americans  are 
marking  it  easy  for  us  Socialists.  You  are 
permitting  capital  to  play  with  you  and 
to  coalesce  into  vast  trusts.  It  will  be 
such  an  easy  thing  for  your  people,  when 
they  get  tired  of  being  the  playthings  of 
capital,  just  to  take  over  the  trusts;  and 
that  will  be  all  there  will  be  to  it." 

Jaur&,  the  most  profound  of  Socialist 
orators,  put  his  finger  lOn  the  exact 
spot,  "How  long  will  it  be,"  he  asked 
me,  "  before  you  have  a  proletariat  as  we 
have?" 

We  are  becoming  Europeanized.  Pro- 
letariat and  bourgeois,  lower  class  and 
middle  class,  capitalist  class  and  working 
class,  are  the  unwelcome  words  in  our  new 
political  vocabulary.  We  are  fostering 
a  European  "  remedy  "  —  Socialism  — 
class  cleavage. 

But  this  Socialism  may  become  Ameri- 
canized. I  am  told  that  72  per  cent,  of 
the  members  of  the  Socialist  party  are 
American  citizens.  We  may  be  able  to 
present  to  the  world  an  American  Social- 
ism, which  may  prove  less  harmful  than 
its  enemies  hope. 

At  any  rate,  I  fail  to  see  how,  in  a  de- 
mocracy, the  people  can  shirk  the  responsi- 
bility for  allowing  things  as  they  are  to  be 
as  they  are. 
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thriving  towns  of  the  genuine  American 
type,  where  the  foreign  vote  is  not  the 
supreme  element  in  elections. 

The  increase  of   the    Socialist    vote    is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

THE  CLIMBING  SOCIALIST  VOTE 


1892 

21,164 

1908  . 

420,464 

1896 

36,274 

I9I0  . 

607,674 

1900 

87,814 

1911  . 

1,500,000 

1904  . 

.  402,283 

In  some  of  these  cities  the  Socialists 
have  captured  the  entire  city  machinery, 
as  in  Schenectady  and  Milwaukee.  The 
case  of  Milwaukee  is  illuminating.  The 
Socialist  candidate  for  mayor  was  defeated 
this  spring,  but  he  polled  3,000  more  votes 
than  he  did  two  >'ears  ago.  His  defeat 
was  accomplished  by  the  fusion  erf  the  old 
parties  against  the  Socialists;  that  is, 
by  the  line-up  of  conservatives  agwnst 
radicals,  a  division  of  political  antagonisms 
that  will,  no  doubt,  be  common  in  all  our 
cities  in  a  few  years. 

The  Socialist  vote  in  Milwaukee  is  as 
follows: 


1898  . 

2,444 

1906 

16,837 

1900 

2,472 

1908  . 

20,887 

1902 

8,375 

1910 

.   27,622 

1904  . 

15.333 

1912 

30,200 

The  increase  in  the  Socialist  vote,  then, 
has  been  enormous  in  the  last  four  years; 
for  example^  ui  J^j^ntucky  it  has  been  108 
per  cent.;;^^  Mattkind,  62  per  cent.;  in 
Massachusd^  %vP^^  cent.;  in  Missis- 
sippi, 109  ^lmkf0r]  in  Nebraska,  157  per 
cent.;  in  Michigan,  51  percent. 

The  significant  part  of  this  vote  is  not 
so  much  its  increase  as  its  universality.  All 
sections  of  the  country  are  affected  by  the 
virus:  New  England  and  the  Far  West,  the 
oldest  commonwealths  and  the  newest, 
Massachusetts  and  Arizona;  the  North 
and  the  South,  Mississippi  and  Michigan. 
Moreover,  it  has  conquered  in  cities  filled 
with  the  "foreign  vote"  and  in  staid 
towns  controlled  by  retired  farmers  and 
small  shop  keepers. 

A   THOUSAND   SOCIALIST  OFFICERS 

And  the  range  of  offices  filled  is  no  less 
universal  —  judges,  mayors,  councilmen, 
even  township  officers  elected  by  farmers. 


An  approximate  census  of  Socialists  in 
office  on  April  12th  of  this  year  gave  a 
total  of  1,039,  including  56  mayors,  205 
aldermen  and  councilmen,  and  148  school 
officials. 

The  party  organization  is  modeled  after 
the  German  Social- Democracy.  It  differs 
from  other  American  parties  in  that  you 
cannot  become  a  member  merely  on  your 
own  initiative.  It  is  a  political  club  rather 
than  a  party,  as  we  use  the  word.  You 
can  become  a  Democrat  by  voting  the 
Democraticticketand  enrolling  in  the  party 
primaries.  You  can  vote  the  Socialist 
ticket  for  years  and  not  be  a  member  of 
the  Socialist  party.  To  become  a  member 
you  sign  an  application  which  reads: 

I9  the  undersigned,  recognizing  the  class 
struggle  between  the  capitalist  class  and  the 
imldiig  class,  and  the  necessity  of  the  working 
clain  constituting  themselves  into  a  political 
party,  distinct  from  and  opposed  to  all  other 
parties  formed  by  the  propertied  class,  hereby 
declare  that  I  have  severed  my  relations  with 
all  other  parties;  that  I  endorse  the  platform 
and  constitution  of  the  Socialist  party  and 
hereby  apply  for  admission  to  membership 
in  said  party. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  SOCIALIST  PARTY 

You  sign  your  name  to  this  remarkable 
statement  and  answer  sundry  questions 
as  to  your  citizenship,  residence,  member- 
ship in  trades  unions,  what  Socialist  litera- 
ture you  read,  etc.  This  application  must 
be  endorsed  by  a  member  of  the  party; 
and  it  is  then  scrutinized  by  a  committee. 
You  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  being 
rejected  if  you  have  been  a  ward  heeler 
in  one  of  the  old  parties.  The  Socialists 
declare  that  their  business  is  converting 
the  world,  not  playing  politics.  When 
you  have  been  finally  entered  on  the  rolls, 
you  are  assessed  25  cents  a  month,  and 
the  dues  are  promptly  collected.  They  form 
virtually  the  only  revenue  of  the  party. 
No  corporation  has  yet  been  accused 
of  giving  them  a  campaign  contribution. 

The  number  of  members  in  this  self- 
supix)rting  party  is  as  follows:     " 
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In  such  an  organization,  numbers  are 
not  a  ^auge  of  strength.  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  zealots,  not  of  voters.  The 
application  for  membership  is  a  declara- 
tion of  willingness  to  enlist  in  the  most 
terrible  of  wars,  the  class  war;  in  the  most 
universal  of  campaigns,  the  world's  econ- 
omic regeneration. 

The  party  is  run  on  strictly  democratic 
principles.  The  leading  qucstionsof  policy 
are  decided  by  referendum,  and  the  can- 
didates for  office  are  selected  with  great 
care.  The  leaders  are  careful  to  avoid 
alliances  with  other  parties.  The  party 
is  not  yet  powerful  enough  to  have  to 
face  the  issue  that  has  disrupted  Socialists 
in  all  other  lands —  how  far  they  shall  act 
with  other  parties  in  "reform"  measures. 

The  affairs  are  managed  by  a  central 
committee  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
Each  local  branch  of  the  party  enjoys 
almost  complete  autonomy.  There  is  an 
extensive  party  press,  including  a  number 
of  daily  papers  in  several  languages;' 
many  weeklies  in  many  languages;  and 
a  constant  stream  of  pamphlets.  For 
the  Socialists  are  the  most  fecund  of 
pamphleteers. 

Their  national  convention  was  held  in 
Indianapolis,  May  lyth,  and  nominated 
Mr.  Eugene  V.  Debs  for  President  and 
former  mayor  Emil  Seidel,  of  Milwaukee, 
for  Vice-President. 

THE   "christian   SOCIALISTS" 

There  are  two  other  Socialist  organiza- 
tions that  should  be  mentioned  to  round 
out  the  picture  of  American  Socialism. 
The  first  is  the  or^nization  of  "Christian 
Socialists."  Their  spirit  is  shown  by  the 
declaration  of  1908,  signed  by  161  clergy- 
men representing  24  denominations  in 
36  states.  It  says  that  the  object  of 
the  movement  is  "to  show  that  Socialism 
is  the  economic  expression  of  the  Christian 
life;  to  end  the  class  struggle  by  establish- 
ing industrial  democracy;  and  to  hasten 
the  reign  of  justice  and  brotherhood  on 
earth."  The  growing  membership  in- 
cludes prominent  bishops,  professors  of 
tbeol'^i;^'.  prtMchcis,  and  lavmen;  and 
the  i:riiijp  publishes  a  paper  in  Chicago, 
Tb<  Christian  Sofiatut,  The  mlier  organi- 
zatioa.,ts   the    "  Intercontt^iatc  Socialist 


Society,"  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
It  is  organized  "to  promote  an  intelligent 
interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women."  Forty  colleges  ■  have 
chapters,  and  there  are  five  alumni 
chapters,  most  of  them  organized  during 
the  last  two  years.  They  maintain  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  where  a 
trained  organizer  is  constantly  at  work 
and  where  they  issue  bulletins  and  out- 
Unes  of  study  and  arrange  lecture  courses. 
So  you  see,  Socialism  is  no  longer  an 
unkempt  waif  lost  in  the  back  alleys  of 
the  foreign  quarters  of  our  cities. 

THE  "i.  w.  w." 
There  is  another  organization  that  needs 
to  be  mentioned,  although  it  is  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  Socialist  propaganda, 
and  even  has  had  a  quarrel  or  two  with 
the  Socialist  party.  It  is,  however,  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  stress  and 
change  that  the  Socialists  preach,  and 
has  recently,  through  the  Lawrence  strike, 
been  so  prominently  before  the  country, 
that  it  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  the 
"Industrial  Workers  of  the  World"  we 
have  French  syndicalism  Americanized. 
I  am  told  there  are  only  15,000  members 
of  this  organization.  But  their  activity 
far  exceeds  the  measure  of  their  numbers. 
One  man  can  throw  a  bomb  that  will 
scatter  ten  thousand.  It  embraces  the 
revolutionary  labor  unionists,  who  began 
this  warfare  in  the  destructive  mining 
strikes  in  Colorado  and  Idaho.  About 
seven  year^  ago  they  issued  their  famous 
"Preamble,"  the  American  Communist 
Manifesto,  which  recites: 

The  working  class  and  the  employing  class 
have  nothing  in  common.  .  .  .  Between 
these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until 
all  the  toilers  come  together  on  the  politic.->l 
as  well  as  on  the  industrial  field,  and  take 
and  hold  that  which  they  produce  by  their 
labor,  through  an  economic  organization  of  the 
working  class  without  afTiIialion  with  any 
political  party.  .  .  .  Conditions  can  be 
changed,  and  the  interests  of  the  working  class 
upheld,  only  by  an  organization  formed  in 
such  a  way  that  all  members  in  any  one  in- 
dustry, or  in  all  industries  if  necessary,  cease 
work,  whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  is  on  in  any 
department  thereof,  thus  making  an  \i\vn-j 
to  one  an  iniury  lo  iV\. 
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selves  to  be  extravagant  since  we  are  only 
dreaming;  call  it  idyllic,  if  you  like  —  an 
idyllic  life  under  the  skies  and  within 
the  horizon,  however  narrow,  where  they 
first  open  their  eyes.  We  are  to  try  to 
make  that  life,  just  where  it  is,  healthful, 
intelligent,  efficient,  to  fill  it  with  thought 
and  purpose,  and  with  a  gracious  social 
culture  not  without  its  joys. 

EVERY    INDUSTRY   IN   A   CURRICULUM 

Let  us  take,  for  illustration,  as  the  rural 
school  unit,  a  territory  or  township  per- 
haps six  miles  square,  thirty-six  square 
miles,  containing  some  twenty-five  thou- 
sand acres  and  at  present  one  hundred  and 
fifty  families  or  more.  We  shall  need  a 
group  of  school  buildings,  and  these  we 
will  place  as  near  the  centre  as  possible 
and  for  the  more  distant  pupils  arrange 
daily  conveyance  in  groups.  We  shall 
need  very  ample  grounds,  many  acres. 
We  will  return  to  this,  for  just  now  we 
prefer  to  conceive  our  school  grounds  in 
the  ultimate  purix)se  of  our  work  as  em- 
bracing the  entire  township,  since  our 
school  in  its  aim  includes  everybody,  old 
as  well  as  young;  it  is  to  be  in  session  all 
the  year  round,  and  everyone  shall  have 
something  yet  to  learn  always  before  him. 
Every  industry  in  the  district  finds  place  in 
our  curriculum.  Every  kitchen,  barn, 
dairy,  shop,  is  a  laboratory  for  our  school. 
The  growing  crops,  the  orchards,  the 
vineyards,  the  gardens,  the  forests,  the 
streams,  the  domestic  animals,  nay,  even 
the  tools  of  every  farm,  are  part  of  our 
scientific  equipment.  The  horizon  forms 
the  walls  of  our  museum  of  natural  history 
and  the  sky  its  roof,  and  all  the  life  within 
is  material  and  specimen  for  our  study. 

HEALTH   THE   FIRST  LESSON 

Our  first  plans  shall  be  for  health,  as  the 
basis  of  all  well  being  and  well  doing.  We 
shall  ferret  out  the  local  causes  of  ill  health 
in  the  family  and  in  the  community,  also  in 
plant  and  animal  life.  We  shall  call  to 
our  aid,  of  course,  the  experts,  from  the 
chemical  and  agricultural  colleges  and 
universities,  our  schools  of  forestry  and  of 
veterinary  medicine.  They  shall  examine 
and  report.  They  shall  lecture  and  dem- 
onstrate before  us  and  be   in    constant 


correspondence  with  us.  We  shall  sub- 
mit to  them  our  too  difficult  problems 
and  they  shall  solve  them  for  us. 

Closely  associated  with  health  is  the 
daily  supply  of  food.  "  I  was  an  hungered, 
and  ye  gave  Me  meat."  It  should  be 
sufficiently  varied,  regularly  provided, 
suitably  and  appetizingly  cooked.  Every 
girl  and  every  boy  shall  be  taught  what  to 
eat,  how  to  eat,  and  how  to  cook.  At 
least  three  times  a  day  throughout  his  life, 
every  one  of  us  must  eat,  and  the  question 
of  healthful  and  nutritious  diet  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  single  question  in  life. 
Nor  lives  the  man  to  whom  this  very 
thing  is  not  by  Providence  designed  to  be 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  daily  satis- 
factions. The  dear  old  lady  came  much 
nearer  the  heart  of  things  than  many  a 
divinity  professor  when,  being  about  to 
pass  to  her  reward  and  her  pastor  asking 
her  which  of  the  divine  mercies  she  felt, 
at  such  a  time,  to  have  been  most  precious, 
she  replied,  '*  Well,  I  have  always  enjoyed 
my  victuals." 

Then  comes  the  question  of  shelter.  "  I 
was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  Me  in." 
We  shall  teach  all  that  it  is  necessary  to 
know  about  the  sanitation  of  a  home,  from 
cellar  to  garret,  the  need  of  spotless  cleanli- 
ness within  it,  of  neatness,  taste,  and 
beauty  about  it.  We  shall  show  the  value 
of  ventilation,  light,  warmth  and  the  best 
methods  of  securing  them.  We  shall 
study  the  question  of  drainage,  sewage, 
the  disposal  of  waste,  the  water  supply, 
infection,  its  source  and  prevention.  We 
shall  plan  model  kitchens  and  model  sani- 
tary arrangements,  model  rural  homes. 
We  shall  render  the  home  and  all  its 
surroundings  tasteful,  comfortable,  and 
healthful. 

The  matter  of  clothing  shall  not  be 
neglected.  "Naked,  and  ye  clothed  Me." 
We  shall  study  cloth,  its  methods  of  manu- 
facture, tests  of  its  quality.  Every  person 
shall  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
spurious  and  the  genuine  and  to  calculate 
economy  in  clothing  to  a  nicety.  Every 
girl  shall  be  taught  to  cut,  fit,  and  make 
with  her  own  hands  the  ordinary  clothing 
of  the  family.  The  matter  of  sanitary 
clothing  is  not  unimportant.  We  call  to 
mind  that,.for  a  century  past. one  Tiianic,zt 
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the  least,  full  of  children,  with  some  adults, 
has  gone  down  every  month  in  the  South, 
for  lack  of  knowledge  of  a  few  simple  facts 
about  the  hygiene  of  rural  homes  and 
their  surroundings,  and  for  lack  of  proper 
clothing  for  the  feet  of  the  children.  Our 
work  on  hygiene  shall  be  very  thorough, 
j)enetrative,  and  persistent,  North  as  well 
as  South.  We  shall  have  periodic  examin- 
ations of  all  the  members  of  our  school  by 
qualified  experts.  We  shall  teach  the 
hygiene  of  the  various  members  of  the 
body,  the  hygiene  of  the  eye,  the  teeth, 
the  digestive  system,  the  hygiene  of  sex, 
of  marriage,  of  infancy,  of  age.  "  1  was 
sick,  and  ye  visited  Me." 

LESSONS   IN    FARMING 

So  much  for  health,  for  food,  for  cloth- 
ing, and  for  shelter.  But  rich  delights 
still  remain  to  us.  We  have  only  as  yet 
laid  the  foundations.  We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  teach  these  children  to  conquer 
and  to  harness  nature  within  their  horizon 
to  their  service  and  to  the  service  of  the 
world.  The  farm  demonstrators  of  the 
General  Education  Board  in  the  South  are 
securing  on  demonstration  farms  in  each 
state  about  double  the  average  yield  of 
cotton  per  acre.  Their  knowledge  of  seed 
selection  and  cotton  culture,  if  universally 
applied,  would  double  the  cotton  crop  and 
bring  to  the  cotton  raiser  at  the  very  least 
^240,000,000  added  profits  annually.  One 
remarks  in  passing  that  this  possible  in- 
crease of  f 240,000,000  net  profit  on  cotton 
alone  in  one  year  is  perhaps  four  times  the 
entire  money  value  of  all  the  property 
which  all  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  cotton  belt  have  amassed  in  two 
generations,  so  complete  is  their  isolation 
from  the  life  and  interests  of  the  people. 

The  com  clubs  of  the  General  Education 
Board  are  demonstrating  throughout  the 
South  that  from  two  to  five  times  the 
present  annual  yield  per  acre  may  be  won 
from  the  soil.  The  same  is  possible  of 
potatoes.  The  canning  clubs  of  the  same 
Board  are  showing  profits  of  from  f  100  to 
$250  per  acre  for  the  girls  of  the  family. 
It  is  very  certain  that  scientific  farming, 
conducted  as  a  business,  will  multiply  the 
annual  net  profits  of  the  Southern  farmer 
by  at  least  four.    It  was  a  Southern  state 


—  North  Carolina  —  that  won  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
apples  in  the  world.  In  our  dream,  every 
horizon,  from  Virginia  to  Texas  and  from 
Maine  to  California,  shall  be  studied  wth 
regard  to  its  possibilities,  both  in  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  products;  and  similar 
climates  and  soils  the  world  over,  includ- 
ing the  Orient,  shall  be  explored  and 
ransacked  for  adapted  fruits,  vegetables, 
grasses,  cereals  of  value. 

We  are  perhaps  ready  now  to  go  back 
to  our  central  school,  with  its  very  ample 
grounds.  Ample  they  will  need  to  be, 
for  the  school  itself  is  to  be,  within  the 
limits  of  child  life,  a  microcosm  of  the  life 
of  the  whole  community.  Not,  indeed, 
of  the  life  of  the  community  as  it  is,  for 
the  adult  population  for  a  time  will  lag 
far  behind  the  children.  Our  school  shall 
be  a  picture  in  little  of  the  community  as 
it  is  to  be,  in  what  we  called  its  ideal,  its 
idyllic  life.  The  children  themselves  shall 
form  a  community,  with  allotments  and 
employments,  a  common  social  and  per- 
haps a  common  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial  life  of  their  own,  on  these  ample 
grounds.  They  shall  perform  for  them- 
selves, under  the  guidance  of  skilled  in- 
structors, those  agricultural  operations 
as  arts  which  the  best  science  of  agricul- 
ture shall  prescribe.  They  shall  all  be 
demonstrators  of  the  highest  achievable 
results  in  field,  garden,  kitchen,  sewing 
room,  orchard,  vineyard,  pasture,  dairy, 
lawn,  and  meadow,  not  forgetful  of  the 
flowers  and  of  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

TEACHING  WHAT  CHILDREN  WANT  TO  KNOW 

As  for  the  school  house,  we  cannot  now 
even  plan  the  building,  or  rather,  group  of 
buildings.  Quite  likely  we  would  not 
recognize  the  future  group  if  the  plan  were 
put  before  us  to-day,  so  different  will  it 
be  from  the  traditional  school  house.  For 
of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure:  Our  schools 
will  no  longer  resemble,  in  their  methods 
and  their  discipline,  institutions  of  penal 
servitude.  They  will  not  be,  as  now, 
places  of  forced  confinement,  accompanied 
by  physical  and  mental  torture,  during  six 
hours  of  the  day.  Straitjackets,  now 
called  educational,  will  no  longer  thwart 
and  stifle  the  physical  ^xA  tcnrxvV5\  ^^- 
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tivities  of  the  child.  We  shall,  on  the  con- 
trary, take  the  child  from  the  hand  of 
God,  the  crown  and  glory  of  His  creative 
work,  by  Him  pronounced  good,  and  by 
Jesus  blessed.  We  shall  seize  the  restless 
activities  of  his  body  and  mind  and,  in- 
stead of  repressing  them,  we  shall  stimulate 
those  activities,  as  the  natural  forces  of 
growth  in  action.  We  shall  seek  to  learn 
the  instincts  of  the  child  and  reverently 
to  follow  and  obey  them  as  guides  in  his 
development;  for  those  instincts  are  the 
Voice  of  God  within  him,  teaching  us  the 
direction  of  his  unfolding.  We  will  harness 
the  natural  activities  of  the  child  to  his 
natural  aspirations,  and  guide  and  help 
him  in  their  realization.  The  child  nat- 
urally wishes  to  do  the  things  that  adults 
do,  and  therefore  the  operations  of  adult 
life  form  the  imitative  plays  of  the  child. 
The  child  lives  in  a  dreamland,  full  of 
glowing  hopes  of  the  future,  and  seeks 
anticipatively  to  live  to-day  the  life 
of  his  manhood. 

So  we  will  organize  our  children  into 
a  little  community  and  teach  them  to 
do  in  a  perfect  way  the  things  their 
fathers  and  mothers  are  doing  in  an 
imperfect  way,  in  the  home,  in  the  shop, 
on  the  farm.  We  shall  train  the  child  for 
the  life  before  him  by  methods  which  reach 
the  perfection  of  their  adaptation  only 
when  the  child  shall  not  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  pleasures  of  his 
school  work  and  the  pleasures  of  his  play. 

NO  MORE    BRANDING  WITH  THREE   r's 

But  how  about  the  three  R's?  The 
moment  we  cease  to  pursue  the  three  R's 
as  abstract  ends,  disassociated  with  any- 
thing which  the  child  has  experienced,  and 
bring  them  forward  only  when  and  as  the 
child  needs  to  use  them  in  his  business,  he 
will  pick  them  up  as  readily  as  ball  and  bat. 
We  are  under  no  extreme  necessity  of 
penning  children  in  a  room  and  chaining 
them  to  a  bench  and  there  branding  the 
three  R's  upon  them.  The  difficulties 
of  school  life,  disciplinary  and  otherwise, 
are  of  the  teacher's  making.  They  be- 
long to  a  false  method  that  has  become 
traditional.  How  do  we  teach  children 
to  use  carpenter's  tools,  for  illustratk)n? 
By  studying  pictures  of  these  tools  in  books 


or  by  putting  the  tools  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  children,  with  material 
to  work  upon,  and  things  to  make?  Pre- 
cisely so  with  the  three  R's.  They  are 
nothing  in  the  world  but  tools.  Give 
them  to  the  children  as  tools  that  they  now 
need  in  something  definitely  put  before 
them,  and  they  will  learn  to  use  them 
easily  and  naturally. 

THE  SCHOOL  A  COOPERATIVE  DEMOCRACY 

But  the  life  is  more  than  meat,  as  the 
body  is  more  than  raiment.  It  is  in  the 
souls  of  the  children  that  our  purpose  rests. 
Nature  studies  shall  acquaint  every  child 
with  all  that  he  can  take  in  of  that  portion 
of  nature  which  lies  about  him,  in  the 
waters  below  him,  in  the  clouds  and  skies 
above  him.  The  children  shall  learn  the 
names  of  all  the  trees,  their  leaves,  the 
peculiarities  of  their  branching,  their 
methods  of  growth,  their  value  and  use; 
the  names  also  of  all  the  wild  birds,  their 
songs  and  their  habits.  Curiosity  shall  be 
aroused  about  the  mysteries  in  the  waters, 
in  the  fields,  and  in  the  forests.  Insect 
life  not  less  than  plant  life  shall  disclose 
wondrous  secrets  to  their  eager  eyes,  so 
that  the  minds  of  the  children  shall  be 
filled  with  interesting  themes  of  thought, 
and  their  glance,  wherever  it  falls,  shall 
beam  with  intelligence  and  inquiry.  So 
the  children  shall  be  kept  from  torpor  and 
vacancy  of  mind.  The  breath  of  life 
shall  be  breathed  into  their  clay,  and  they 
shall  at  last  become  living  souls. 

Ruskin  has  somewhere  said  that  edu- 
cation does  not  consist  in  teaching  people 
to  know  what  they  do  not  know,  but  in 
teaching  them  to  behave  as  they  do  not 
behave  mentally,  morally,  -.  physically, 
socially.  In  our  little  microcosm  of  life, 
the  children  shall  form  an  ideal  society. 
Their  life  shall  be  developed  and  perfected 
individually  through  a  close-knit  social  life. 
The  child  shall  not  be  riveted  to  his 
separate  spot;  he  shall  not  be  forbidcten 
to  speak  or  to  whisper;  he  shall  not  be 
warned  not  to  afford  help  to  any  unfdfw 
tunate  near  by;  the  instinct  to  render 
first  aid  to  the  injured,  so  to  speak,  shall  not 
be  repressed.  Far  from  that,  the  first 
social  principle  of  our  school  shall  be  to 
encourage  the  children  to  aid  each  other 
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as  freely  as  possible.  Indeed,  much  of 
the  teaching  will  be  done  under  super- 
vision by  means  of  mutual  assistance  of 
the  pupils.  Doubtless  the  pupil  groups 
will  have  their  own  pupil  captains,  as  they 
have  their  baseball  captains.  This  free 
social  life  of  the  children  during  all  the 
hours  of  the  school,  conducted  mainly  out 
of  doors,  will  form  an  ideal  laboratory  of 
manners  and  of  character,  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sweetest  social  culture, 
courtesy,  helpfulness,  gentleness,  deference, 
truth,  reverence,  honor,  chivalry.  These 
virtues  shall  form  the  breath  and  atmos- 
phere of  our  child  community. 

THE   ART  OF   RECREATION 

A  new  science  or  a  new  art,  just  now  in 
process,  perhaps  not  yet  come  to  self- 
consciousness,  shall  be  fully  developed  for 
our  schools  —  the  art  of  recreation  for 
young  and  old,  for  all  pursuits,  for  all 
seasons,  for  both  sexes,  indoors,  out  of 
doors.  Some  sweet,  healthful,  happy, 
adapted  recreation  shall  enter  into  the 
programme,  not  occasionally,  but  every 
day,  for  young  and  old  alike.  Ultimately, 
there  will  be  professors  of  popular  recre- 
ation. They  shall  be  sent  to  us  from  the 
colleges,  to  teach  us  all  the  ways  of  relief 
from  strain  and  tedium,  precisely  adapted. 
And  all  together  we  shall  have  our  weekly 
half  holiday  for  community  recreations. 

Beauty,  too,  we  shall  cultivate  no  less 
than  recreation.  It  is  delightful  to  know 
that  the  sense  of  beauty  in  sight  and  sound 
is  instinctive  in  mankind,  ineradicable, 
fundamental  as  hunger.  Deeper  than  intel- 
ligence it  lies  in  our  physical  being,  and 
runs  down  from  mankind  through  many 
orders  to  the  very  insects.  The  sense  of 
beauty  in  our  rural  children,  as  yet  almost 
uncultivated  and  undeveloped,  is  a  promis- 
ing field  of  joy  and  blessedness.  Accord- 
ingly, there  shall  be  music,  vocal  and 
instrumental.  We  shall  have  an  orchestra, 
if  possible  a  band,  a  chorus  —  and  dancing 
shall  be  taught  in  utmost  grace  of  move- 
ment, beginning  with  the  littlest  children, 
singly  and  in  groups.  The  laws  of  beauty 
are  indeed  little  known  as  yet,  but  scenes 
of  beauty  shall  everywhere  be  pointed  out 
and  analyzed  and  dwelt  upon  to  the  full, 
and  the  art  of  drawing  them  shall  be  offered 


to  all,  as  a  means  of  close  observation,  of 
analysis,  and  of  more  perfect  recognition 
and  enjoyment  of  beauty. 

So  we  have  brought  our  little  community 
at  last  to  art  and  refinement.  Such  a 
people  will  demand  literature  and  a  library 
of  their  own.  And  when  they  begin  to 
select  and  to  read  good  books  for  them- 
selves, our  particular  task  will  be  done. 
We  may  leave  them  then.  I  think,  to  their 
natural  local  leaders.  We  have  taught 
them  how  to  live  the  life  of  the  farm,  of 
the  fireside,  of  the  rural  community,  to 
make  it  healthful,  intelligent,  efficient, 
productive,  social,  and  no  longer  isohted. 
We  have  wakened  sluggishness  to  interest 
and  inquiry.  We  have  given  the  mind,  in 
the  intelligent  conduct  of  the  daily  voca- 
tion, in  the  study  and  enjoyment  of  nature, 
material  for  some  of  the  joys  of  the  intel- 
lectual life.  We  have  trained  the  eye  for 
beauty,  the  ear  for  harmony,  the  soul  for 
gentleness  and  courtesy,  and  made  possible 
to  these  least  of  Christ's  brethren  the  life 
of  love  and  joy  and  admiration.  We  have 
made  country  life  more  desirable  than  city 
life  and  raised  up  in  the  country  the 
natural  aristocracy  of  the  nation. 

Such  is  our  dream.  Must  it  be  alto* 
gether  a  dream?  Surely,  it  ought  to  be 
and,  therefore,  will  be,  realized,  if  not  in 
its  processes  —  and  I  have  described 
processes  at  all  mainly  for  pictorial  effect 
—  certainly  in  its  results.  If  it  be  an 
achievement  beyond  our  present  civiliza- 
tion, then  our  more  enlightened  and 
capable  children  will  certainly  accomplish 
it.    Come,  in  the  end,  it  must  and  will. 

But  the  cost?  The  cost  in  money  will  be 
limited;  the  gain  in  money  will  be  limit- 
less. The  farm  demonstrations  of  scien- 
tific agriculture  in  the  South  are  showing 
average  gains  of  $10  to  $30  per  acre  on  soil 
cultivated  by  demonstration  methods. 
The  farmers  themselves,  therefore,  could 
well  afford  in  the  end  to  pay  the  expense. 
The  railroads  alone  could  do  it,  out  of 
their  increased  traffic  created  thereby.  A 
selected  group  of  manufacturers,  another 
group  of  exporters  and  importers,  another 
group  of  wholesale  merchants,  another  of 
retail  merchants,  could  each  afford  to 
pay  the  whole  expense,  as  a  commercial 
investment  for  profit*    Nwi  ^v^  'Ccfc  ^ciX^> 
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by  general  taxation  of  land,  industry, 
trade,  and  commerce  (for  all  would  be 
alike  benefited)  could  well  afford  to  foot 
the  bill ;  or  the  group  of  states  forming  the 
nation  could  individually  pay. 

UTILIZING    THE    COLLEGE-BRED    YOUTH 

We  shall  have  to  look  to  our  colleges 
and  universities  to  furnish  teachers.  We 
have  elaborate  and  effective  apparatus, 
worked  with  fervid  zeal,  for  the  world- 
wide extension  of  our  civilization.  Also, 
for  the  extension  downward  of  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization  through  the  masses 
of  oftr  own  people,  we  have  powerful, 
costly,  and  effective  apparatus,  educa- 
tional and  religious,  all  being  run  with 
much  acclaim.  But  the  machine,  as  we 
have  seen,  seems  to  be  running  on  the 
reverse  gears.  Instead  of  carrying  the 
fruits  of  civilization  downward  to  the 
homes  of  the  people,  the  system  as  now 
run  is  accurately  adjusted  to  take  out  of 
the  homes  of  the  people  a  few  of  the 
choicer  youths,  to  civilize  these  and  to 
carry  them  to  the  top,  there  to  group  and 
cohere  as  social  cream.  Thus,  the  com- 
mon school  is  adapted  to  select  pupils  for 
the  high  school.  The  high  school  is  ad- 
justed to  select  and  send  up  annually  to  the 
college  a  quota  of  students  prepared  in  the 
fourteen  units  required  for  college  entrance 
by  the  Carnegie  pension  system.  The 
college,  in  turn,  finds  its  ends  in  the  sheep- 
skin and  the  cap  and  gown. 

The  ancient  scribes  of  Jerusalem  like- 
wise, not  a  religious  order  like  the 
Pharisees,  were  a  learned  order.  They 
were  graduates  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  ancient  seats  of  learning  at  Jerusalem, 
founded  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah.  Their 
long  robes  were,  in  fact,  the  academic 
gown— then,  as  now,  the  badge  of  learning. 
Beware  of  the  scribes,  who  desire  to  walk 
in  academic  gowns  and  receive  salutations 
in  the  marketplaces  and  the  chief  places 
in  the  synagogue  and  the  first  places  at 
social  functions.  Their  learning,  their 
doctors'  degrees,  their  academic  gowns, 
find  their  end  in  livelihood,  in  personal 
distinction,  in  social  advancement,  and 
not  in  the  enrichment  and  uplift  of  the 
common  life.    Such  was  Christ's  criticism 


of  the  formal  learning  of  his  day.  The 
usefulness  of  the  college  too  often  ends 
quite  precisely  when  and  where  it  ought 
to  begin.  The  shepherds  are  trained,  but 
the  sheep  go  shepherdless.  When  the 
spirit  of  education  shall  be  changed,  as  it 
will  be,  then  the  direction  in  which  the 
machine  works  will  be  reversed,  and  the 
colleges  will  studiously  employ  themselves 
in  carrying  civilization  with  all  its  bless- 
ings downward  to  the  people  on  the  soil. 
If  schools  of  rural  life  spring  up  in  numbers, 
the  colleges  will  not  be  slow  to  adopt 
them  and  to  nourish  them  with  all  that  is 
best  and  most  helpful  from  their  ample 
store.  Our  leading  educators  are  eager 
to  escape  from  outworn  traditions,  in 
which  they  are  enmeshed.  The  college 
campus  will  extend  to  the  boundary  line 
of  the  state,  so  as  to  include  all  its  indus- 
tries, its  farms  and  its  households.  Some 
changes  there  will  be,  perhaps,  in  the 
curriculum,  some  additions,  quite  likely 
in  the  direction  of  applied  science,  some 
transfers  of  emphasis,  no  lowering,  but 
rather  full  high  advancing  of  standards  of 
scholarship,  culture,  discipline,  research, 
because  all  will  be  dedicated  to  high  and 
rewarding  ends. 

In  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  now  perhaps 
the  best  governed  of  all  our  states,  the 
University  writes  the  laws  that  go  on  the 
statute  books.  University  professors  guide 
and  control  the  main  departments  cl 
state  administration  and  inquiry;  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  financial  resources  which 
a  grateful  {)eople  are  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  learning,  thus  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  commonwealth.  Our  more  ancient 
seats  of  learning  pride  themselves  justly 
on  their  antiquity,  on  their  dignity,  on 
the  reverence  in  which  they  are  held,  on 
the  great  names  that  have  been  and  are 
associated  with  them.  But  it  is  yet  theirs 
to  reign  over  empires  now  undreamed;  to 
inherit  a  kingdom  that  has  awaited  than 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world;  to 
write  the  laws  of  obedient  states;  to  know 
the  love  of  a  reverent,  grateful,  and  gowr- 
ous  people;  to 

"Scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  tyt$/^ 
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"I    BELIEVE    IN   MY   TOWN" 


A  QUIET  man  came  to  St.  Paul 
one  day  and  pointed  out  to  a 
few  choice  souls  in  the  pro- 
motion organization  that  they 
were  not  doing  all  that  could 
be  done  to  make  St.  Paul  a  greater  city. 
They  frankly  admitted  his  charge,  but 
made  this  defense:  St.  Paul,  they  said, 
was  a  peculiar  place;  the  people  all  loved 
it,  but  they  did  not  pull  together;  the 
chamber  of  commerce  had  difficulty  in 
holding  its  small  membership  and  in 
collecting  its  meagre  fees  of  $3  a  year; 
civic  pride  was  not  organized  and  could 
not  be  organized.  "  We  have  tried  it  and 
we  know/'  they  added. 

The  quiet  man's  reply  was:  "1  can  in- 
crease your  membership  by  seven  hundred 
new  members,  enthusiastic  for  better 
things,  every  one  under  contract  to  pay 
not  less  than  $25  a  year  in  dues  for 
three  years." 

"Never,"  the  committee  replied.  "It 
simply  can't  be  done." 

They  finally  let  him  try,  but  they  all 
warned  him  that  he  was  wasting  his  time. 

First  the  qufet  man  arranged  a  dinner 
for  two  hundred.  Archbishop  Ireland 
attended  and  made  a  happy  talk  on  the 
quiet  nun's  slogan,  "  I  believe  in  St.  Paul," 
and  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  spoke  for  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes.  Other  addresses  fol- 
k)wed  and,  at  a  felicitous  moment,  when 
enthusiasm  was  high,  the  quiet  man  sug- 
gested that  those  men  who  would  vdunteer 
to  prove  their  faith  in  St.  Paul  by  giving 
two  hours  a  day  for  five  days  of  the  follow- 
ing week  couki  signify  that  resolution 
by  standing  up.  More  than  a  hundred 
men  answered  that  call  to  duty. 

The  next  day  they  discovered  that  they 
had  been  making  news  the  night  before 
—  the  papers  were  full  of  nutter  about 
the  great  campaign  for  St.  Paul  that  they 
were  to  undertake.  At  luncheon  that  day 
they  received  instructkms  for  their  cam- 
paign. The  following  Tuesday  morning 
every  man  reported  at  ten  o'clock.    He 


quickly  found  himself  assigned  to  a  squad 
of  workers;  each  squad  was  attended  by  a 
secretary  who  carried  a  card  index  of  the 
field  to  be  worked  by  that  squad;  every 
waste  step  was  eliminated  and  all  duplica- 
tions avoided.  By  noon  the  fourteen 
squads  were  ready  for  luncheon,  and  while 
they  ate  they  listened  to  the  reports  of  the 
captains  —  so  many  memberships  secured 
by  Squad  i,  and  their  names  went  up  on  a 
big  blackboard  with  the  number  of 
"captures"  to  their  credit  chalked  after 
them,  and  so  on.  By  the  end  of  the 
luncheon  every  squad  had  caught  the 
spirit  of  rivalry;  by  the  luncheon  on  the 
third  day  more  than  eleven  hundred  new 
members  had  been  secured;  the  news- 
papers were  crowded  with  reports  of  the 
contest;  and  when  the  squads  reported 
finally  at  noon  on  Saturday  they  had  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  new  names  on  the 
chamber's  rolls  (they  call  it  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce)  or  more  than  twice  the 
number  they  said  they  could  not  get. 
'  But  they  had  gotten  something  far 
more  important:  for  suddenly  it  dawned 
upon  them  that  they  had  been  born  into 
that  very  civic  solidarity  the  absence  of 
which  they  had  bemoaned.  They  had  not 
only  created  the  machinery  that  had  been 
lacking  for  civic  advancement:  they  had 
also  endowed  it  with  a  soul  and  an  ideal. 
That  is  the  method  that  has  united  and 
inspired  St.  Paul  and  Cincinnati  and 
Wichita  and  Alton  and  New  Brunswick 
and  a  dozen  other  towns.  The  quiet 
nun  was  Mr.  Lewis  D.  Sampson  of 
Chicago,  but  the  method  that  he  applied 
can  be  utilized  by  the  people  of  any  cit>' 
in  the  land.  And  its  results  last,  for 
part  of  the  plan  is  to  lay  out  work  for 
everybody  to  do  —  industrial  plant  loca- 
tion work  for  one  committee,  civic  im- 
provement work  for  another,  and  so  on. 
To  make  such  a  method  succeed  requires 
only  that  the  town  possess  one  man  of 
forward  vision  and  of  faith  to  believe  in 
his  own  conununity. 


FORWARD  TO  THE  LAND 


THE  new  scientific  agriculturists 
are  the  inspiration  of  the  land- 
ward movement  that  has  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  the 
American  people.  They  have 
vitalized  the  researches  of  the  scientists  by 
proving  their  theories  in  practice.  They 
had  to  be  pretty  good  men  to  do  that  job  — 
men  of  character  enough  to  cut  loose  from 
tradition  and  to  take  the  jeers  of  doubters 
as  well  as  the  buffets  of  business.  That 
kind  of  fibre,  fortunately,  was  bred  in  most 
of  them  by  early  hardships;  and  their  wits 
were  sharpened  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
ruder  day  in  our  rural  life.  In  the  article  by 
Mr.  Grubb,  which  follows,  these  vicissi- 


tudes are  recounted  and  they  throw  an 
encouraging  light  upon  the  progress  that 
we  as  a  people  have  made  in  the  arts  of 
country  living.  They  illustrate,  more- 
over, the  improvement  that  has  come 
about  in  the  average  man's  opportunity 
to  make  a  living  from  the  land  and  to 
make  of  the  farmer's  life  a  satisfactory 
career.  Mr.  Grubb  has  had  an  extraor- 
dinarily varied  and  successful  experience; 
and  he  has  done  several  big  things  in 
agriculture,  notably,  to  perfect  the  breed- 
ing and  practical  cultivation  of  a  staple 
variety  of  potatoes  and  to  introduce  and 
adapt  to  American  conditions  the  advanced 
farm  practice  of  Europe. 


FARMING  THE  BEST  OF  ALL  TRADES 


BY 


EUGENE  H.  GRUBB 

(AUTHOR  OJ  "tHI  POTATO") 


I  WAS  bom  at  Little's  G)rners,  in  the 
tanning  district  of  the  hemlock  swamps 
of  Crawford  County,  Pa.,  sixty-two 
years  ago.  From  the  time  I  was  five  years 
old  until  1  was  eleven,  I  had  three  months 
of  winter  schooling — eighteen  months  in 
all  my  life.  At  eleven,  I  went  to  work  for 
Ambro  Whipple,  a  great  horse  breeder 
of  those  days,  whose  farm  was  near 
my  father's  home.  Tending  five  cows,  four 
hundred  Merino  ewes,  and  two  stallions 
nearly  killed  me  in  six  months.  My  next 
work  was  during  the  following  two  sum- 
mers on  the  Hosmer  farm,  where  I  got  my 
first  lesson  in  soil  culture  from  Mrs.  William 
Hosmer  who  had  a  natural  understanding 
of  the  right  way  to  feed  and  exercise  the 
soil.  I  did  not  stay  there  long.  A  little 
later  the  prospect  of  higher  wages  lured  me, 
from  the  $8  and  $io  a  month  on  the  farm, 
away  to  Oil  City,  where  the  oil  wells  were. 
1  rode  tow  horses  on  the  Allegheny  River 
for  two  years,  1864-5.  In  186(5,  I  went  to 
Minnesota.     For  three  years  1  did  any- 


thing that  came  to  hand;  driving  stage, 
carrying  hod,  tending  store,  working  for 
farmers.  This  was  a  queer  sort  of  land 
to  me  —  open  prairie,  fifty  miles  from 
timber,  growing  little  else  than  wheat. 
Soon  after  1  went  there  the  settlers  had 
a  short  crop;  and  third-grade  flour,  black 
and  sticky,  sold  for  $24  a  barrel.  Most 
of  the  people  lived  on  suckers  and 
pickerel  that  year.  In  1870  1  rented 
a  farm  of  100  acres,  for  two  thirds 
of  the  crop,  and  hauled  wheat  twenty 
miles  for  a  chance  to  sell  it  at  40  cents  a 
bushel.  I  made  $600  net  that  year,  ^en 
I  was  twenty  years  old. 

In  the  spring  of  1871,  I  drove  a  team 
and  hauled  supplies  for  settlers  from 
Mankato  to  Sioux  City.  Then  I  was  mate 
on  the  old  steamer  Hudson  that  ran  on  the 
Minnesota  River  from  St.  Paul  to  Neir 
Ulm.  New  Elm  was  a  German  settlement 
of  1,500  inhabitants  and  15  breweries. 
Later  that  summer  I  was  fireman  and 
mate  on  the  Annie  Johnston,  that  towed 
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wheat  barges  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Louis. 
1  made  $45  a  month.  I  gave  that  up  in 
the  fall. 

The  next  year  I  went  to  Hamilton,  III., 
to  work  for  $^0  a  year  learning  plowmaking 
and  general  blacksmithing.  I  stayed  at 
that  for  two  years,  when  1  ran  away  to 
Chicago  with  a  farmer's  daughter  and  got 
married.  I  did  not  have  enough  money 
to  buy  membership  in  the  horseshoer's 
union,  so  I  went  to  old  Dan  Kimbark  and 
bought  a  carriage-making  and  blacksmith*- 
ing  outfit  for  $260  on  120  days'  time  at  6 
per  cent.,  and  set  up  in  business  for  myself 
in  Chicago,  where  I  made  a  good  living  for 
four  years.  For  two  years,  1878-9,  I 
managed  a  Chicago  shooting  club  in  the 
Indiana  marshes,  farming  the  280-acre 
farm  they  owned  on  the  Kankakee  River. 

In  1880  I  went  to  Aspen,  Col.,  during  the 
silver  excitement.  I  did  not  have  much 
success,  so  soon  went  on  up  the  mountains. 
I  walked  into  Aspen  mining  camp  with  my 
blankets  on  my  back,  and  my  wife  rode  in 
on  the  next  stage  with  the  last  little  money 
that  we  had.  For  two  years  she  did  not 
see  a  woman.  We  lived  on  Aspen  Moun- 
tain in  a  miner's  cabin  at  1 1 ,000  feet  ele- 
vation, while  I  went  back  to  my  trade, 
shoeing  bronchos,  burros,  and  freighters' 
horses. 

KICKING    OVER    THE    TRACES 

• 

For  four  years  I  made  a  good  deal  of 
money,  because  1  got  all  the  work  1  could 
handle  in  ten  or  twelve  houn  a  day,  some- 
times even  working  twenty-four  hours 
straight,  and  prices  were  high.  But  I 
wasted  all  that  I  should  have  saved  by 
"grubstaking''  prospectors  to  hunt  for  a 
mine  to  make  us  all  rich.  One  Monday 
morning  at  breakfast  1  said : 

"  Here  I  have  been  throwing  away  forty 
or  fifty  dollars  a  week  on  prospectors, 
after  working  like  a  slave  all  week  to  earn 
it.  Now  I'm  done.  I'll  never  spend 
another  cent  on  mining,  and  I'll  never 
open  the  door  of  the  blacksmith  shop 
again." 

My  brother  and  wife  joked  me  and  asked 
me  how  I  was  going  to  make  a  living  and 
called  me  "the  speculator."  1  had  |$  in 
the  workl  and  I  owed  |i  ,400.  I  went  down 
the  street  and  met  some  friends  and  when 


I  got  away  from  them  I  had  85  cents  left. 
When  I  got  home  that  night  my  brother 
asked  me  how  the  speculator  was  getting 
along. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I've  got  on  a  new  suit 
of  clothes,  you'll  notice.  And  I've  got  a 
round-trip  ticket  to  Chicago" —  I  laid  it 
out  on  the  table;  and  then  I  laid  out  my 
money  and  added —  "and  $500  in  cash." 

"Who  did  you  rob?"  he  yelled. 

"And  a  job  as  horse  buyer  for  H.  B. 
Gillespie,  and  I  take  the  four  o'clock  stage 
for  Chicago  to-morrow  morning  to  buy 
two  carloads  of  Illinois  mares." 

Those  cars  of  mares  could  have  been 
sold  in  Denver  for  twice  what  I  paid  for 
them,  for  they  were  beautiful  stock. 
When  Mr.  Gillespie  came  back  from 
Honolulu  a  few  weeks  later  he  was  mightily 
pleased.  He  ran  over  my  expense  account 
and  noticed  that  I  had  not  used  a  sleeping 
car  on  the  trip  and  that  I  had  stopped  at 
the  cheapest  hotels.  Finally  he  asked  his 
farm  superintendent  how  he  had  settled 
with  me  and  heard  that  nothing  had  yet 
been  done  except  to  refund  my  expenses. 

"Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "make  out  Mr. 
Grubb  a  check  for  |b,ooo." 

That  money  gave  me  my  start  in  my 
life's  work.  For,  though  I  had  done  many 
other  things  and  though  I  was  neariy  forty 
years  old  when  I  began  farming  as  a  serious 
occupation,  I  have  made  my  greatest 
happiness  and  some  success  out  of  it. 

I  preempted  eighty  acres  of  Government 
land  in  Garfield  County,  Col.,  at  the 
base  of  a  high  mountain  peak,  Mt.  Sopris, 
on  Crystal  River.  Mt.  Sopris  Farm  now 
comprises  3,000  acres.  During  the  first 
year,  1886,  I  dug  three  and  a  half  miles  of 
irrigation  canal  with  my  own  hands,  using 
a  pick  and  shoveL  That  canal,  much  en- 
larged from  the  three  and  one  half  feet 
width  of  those  days,  now  brings  50  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  to  the  farm. 

I  started  out  to  be  a  breeder  exclusively, 
and  I  have  ended  by  specializing  upon 
growing  potatoes  on  a  large  scale.  In 
1904,  I  exhibited  a  carload  of  Shorthorn 
range-bred  and  range-grown  cattle  that 
took  the  sweepstakes  prize  over  all  ages 
and  all  breeds  at  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair;  and  later  in  that  year,  at  the  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  S<:«s^  \TiC)cv\c^5gi.^^«>«5fc 
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same  cattle  won  the  world's  championship 
for  two-year-olds. 

LEARNING    FROM    EUROPE 

In  1900  I  made  my  first  trip  to  Europe. 
I  traveled  slowly  through  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  the  British  Isles, 
studying  cattle  and  farm  practice  by  the 
way  throughout  the  journey.  1  was 
astonished  to  find  that  the  European 
farmers  live  a  life  of  dignified  independence 
and  of  comparative  luxury  and  ease.  And 
I  was  still  more  astonished  to  find  —  and 
this  is  the  most  important  fact,  to  my 
mind,  that  could  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  —  that 
American  farm  practice  is  fifty  years  behind 
European  farm  practice.  Even  Govern- 
ment agricultural  experiment  stations  are 
beginning  their  work  of  "discovery"  where 
the  farmers  of  Europe  left  off  fifty  years 
ago.  The  most  glaring  waste  of  modem 
effort  that  I  know  of  is  the  blundering 
struggle  of  American  agriculturists  to 
learn  a  half  century's  progress  in  farming 
by  costly  experience,  when  they  could  save 
themselves  the  trouble  and  the  money  by  a 
little  proper  investigation  of  farm  practice 
abroad.  Think  of  our  womout  soils  and 
our  uncertain  crops,  and  compare  them 
with  Lord  Rosebery's  feat  of  growing  55 
long  tons  (2,000  bushels)  or  more  than 
121,000  pounds  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  on 
land  that  has  been  cultivated  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  And  there  are  no  crop  failures 
on  his  land,  either;  nor  crop  failures  on 
other  English  or  German  growers'  lands. 
Or  think  of  William  Dennis  &  Sons, 
who  began  forty  years  ago  on  six  acres  and 
who  have  grown  rich  by  growing  potatoes 
on  3,000  acres  of  rented  land,  the  valuation 
of  which  is  $500  an  acre. 

Two  things  strike  to  the  root  of  the 
European  farmers'  success: 

1.  Care  of  the  soil. 

2.  Selection  of  seed. 

European  farmers  think  of  nothing  so 
much  as  they  do  of  feeding  the  soil.  Only 
two  methods  of  restoring  fertility  to  the 
soil  are  known  to  man,  and  these  methods 
they  practice  ceaselessly.  One  is  to  grow 
on  it  and  plow  into  it  the  leguminous 
plants:  clover,  alfalfa,  rye,  vetch.  The 
other  IS  to  feed  it  fertilizers:  a  combination 


of  the  expensive  minerals  known  to  farm- 
ers as  "commercials"  (nitrate  of  soda  or 
other  nitrogenous  salts);  and,  best  of  all 
things,  barnyard  muck.  Therefore,  you 
will  see  William  Dennis  &  Sons  maintain- 
ing 600  head  of  cattle  on  a  3,000-acre 
farm,  not  primarily  to  produce  beef  or 
butter  or  milk,  but  to  manufacture  fertili- 
zer so  that  they  can  grow  the  potatoes 
that  have  made  them  rich.  They  plant 
grass  or  vetch  in  the  fields  the  day  that 
a  crop  of  early  potatoes  is  lifted,  so  that 
another  year  of  fertilizing  may  begin  at 
once,  and  that  the  soil  may  be  kept  free  of 
fungous  and  other  injurious  growths,  and 
that  it  may  be  kept  open  and  friable. 

On  my  own  Mt.  Sopris  farm  1  run  500 
head  of  cattle,  rotating  my  crops  on  a  six- 
year  rotation:  two  years  in  potatoes,  four 
years  in  alfalfa  and  clover.  Thus,  of  500 
acres  of  tillable  soil  (the  rest  of  the  farm  is 
pasture  uplands)  I  have  every  year  100 
acres  in  intensive  potato  cultivation.  I 
have  never  sold  a  stalk  of  hay  from  my 
farm,  and  would  think  it  a  crime  to  do  so; 
for  every  wisp  of  hay  that  leaves  it  would 
mean  the  robbing  of  the  soil  of  that  much 
fertility.  The  proper  method  is:  feed  your 
land  muck  to  make  it  fertile  enough  to 
raise  more  hay  to  feed  to  cattle  to  manu* 
facture  more  muck  to  feed  to  the  soil  to 
grow  dollars  in  the  form  of  potatoes  to  buy 
more  cattle  for  which  to  grow  more  hay 
to  make  more  muck  to  feed  the  soil  again. 
Always,  as  you  value  your  farm,  remem- 
ber the  generous  but  always  hungry  soil. 

RESULTS  AT  HOME 

You  may  ask,  what  have  1  achieved  by 
my  theory?  Last  year,  for  example,  I 
(and  three  neighbors  who  use  the  same 
methods  and  exchange  experiences)  had  a 
full  crop  when  every  other  farmer  in  our 
valley,  on  exactly  the  same  kind  of  land  and 
under  the  same  conditions  of  climate,  had  a 
greatly  lessened  yield.  1  have  twenty-six 
years'  experience  on  the  same  lands,  and 
the  last  twelve  years  1  have  applied  these 
methods.  During  these  twelve  years  I 
have  had  a  steady  increase  in  average 
yields.  1  have  increased  my  yield  of  po- 
tatoes from  100  bushels  to  400  budiels  an 
acre;  my  yield  of  oats  from  40  bushels  to 
100  bushels  an  acre;  and  wheat  from  2% 
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bushels  to  50  bushels.  And  I  have  elim- 
inated crop  failure  from  my  experience. 
When  the  soil  is  in  perfect  physical  con- 
dition you  will  always  have  large  yields. 

Another  indispensable  element  in  soil 
culture  is  tile  drainage;  so  that  air  and 
water  may  be  drawn  freely  downward 
through  the  soil  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  drought 
is  least  disastrous  where  the  soil  most 
readily  permits  water  to  sink  through  it. 
Tiling  at  a  cost  of  $40  an  acre  is  a  profit- 
able permanent  investment  on  land  that 
is  worth  $100  an  acre  for  intensive  culti- 
vation—  indeed,  on  any  land. 

Proper  cultivation  includes  also  a  wise 
use  of  the  plow  and  harrow.  Many  a  field 
is  ruined  by  being  plowed  either  when  it 
contains  an  excess  of  moisture  (which 
packs  the  soil  into  a  compact,  impenetrable 
mass),  or  when  it  is  too  dry  (which  breaks 
the  soil  up  into  large  clods  instead  of 
opening  it  freely  to  penetration  by  roots). 
And  many  a  farmer  is  tilling  only  half  his 
soil  by  plowing  only  a  shallow  furrow, 
when  a  ten-inch  furrow  with  a  four-horse 
team  would  add  a  whole  new  farm  to  his 
resources  just  six  inches  below  the  farm 
that  he  has  formerly  utilized. 

Seed  selection:  the  American  potato 
grower  takes  odd  lots  of  potatoes  —  culls 
and  unmarketable  sorts  of  last  year's  crop 
—  arid  cuts  them  into  four  or  six  pieces  and 
plants  those  pieces,  and  then  wonders  why 
Nature  does  not  miraculously  increase 
them  a  hundred  fold  in  beautiful  and  uni- 
form hills.  The  German,  English,  and 
French  grower,  on  the  other  hand,  jeal- 
ously maintains  a  special  strain  of  seed  po- 
tatoes of  the  finest  medium  sizes  with  the 
fewest  and  best-placed  eyes  and  the 
smoothest  skin  and  the  firmest  and  best- 
flavored  flesh,  grown  only  for  seed  pur- 
poses in  northern  latitudes.  He  uses  only 
whole  potatoes  for  seed,  because  that 
method  gives  the  struggling  young  plant  a 
rich  reservoir  of  nourishment  on  which  to 
draw  while  its  tender  little  roots  are 
adapting  themselves  to  the  soil  about  them 
and  establishing  the  sources  from  which 
to  suck  their  sustenance  from  the  earth. 
These  whole  seed  are  sprouted  in  boxes 
indoors,  and  cared  for  under  almost  hot- 
house conditions  until  the  first  warm  days 


make  it  safe  to  transfer  them  to  the  fields. 
Thus  twenty  to  thirty  days  of  precious 
growing  time  are  saved  and  the  crop 
placed  that  much  sooner  on  the  market. 
Northern  grown  seed  are  used  because  the 
potato  is  a  native  of  cold  climates  and 
thrives  best  in  northern  latitudes  or  high 
altitudes.  And  the  English  method  of 
planting  the  hills  twelve  inches  apart  or 
rows  twenty-seven  inches  apart  (instead  of 
the  usual  American  method  of  hills  twelve 
inches  apart  and  rows  thirty-eight  inches 
apart)  gives  two  to  three  times  as  many 
hills  to  an  acre  as  the  American  plan. 
These  methods  give  the  foreign  growers  a 
stand  of  plants  99  per  cent,  perfect,  against 
probably  about  65  per  cent,  in  the  United 
States;  and  they  increase  the  yield  by  7$  to 
100  bushels  (two  to  three  long  tons)  an 
acre. 

For  1909,  the  average  yields  per  acre  of 
the  greatest  potato  yielding  countries 
were:  United  Kingdom,  221.1  bushels, 
Germany,  208.9,  France,  160.3,  Russia, 
1 1 1.5  and  the  United  States,  94.4  bushels. 
The  acreage  of  the  United  States  in  that 
year  was  3,525,000  acres,  and  the  total 
yield,  376,537,000  bushels;  and  yet 
8,383,966  bushels,  valued  at  $3,677,034. 
were  imported  from  more  than  nine 
foreign  countries.  If  the  better  methods  of 
Europe  were  employed  in  the  United 
States,  even  estimating  an  average  yield 
equal  only  to  that  of  Russia,  the  least 
advanced  of  the  civili/ed  nations,  our  in- 
creased prcxluction  would  be  24.027,500 
bushels  —  more  than  enough  to  duplicate 
our  exportations  of  that  year  and  to  leave 
two  and  one  half  times  the  amount 
imported. 

These  —  and  like  facts  —  are  the  things 
that  American  farmers  ought  to  know. 
European  methods  can  be  adapted  to 
American  conditions.  1  have  made  a 
reasonable  fortune  doing  it.  and  have 
found  happiness  beyond  the  happiness  of 
any  other  kind  of  life  I  have  rvcr  sitm. 
To  encourage  the  spread  of  this  hrttcr 
farming  is  my  ambiticm.  And  if  others 
have  my  experience,  they  will  find  in  the 
tilling  of  the  soil  a  life  of  abounding  health- 
fulness  and  unfailing  interest,  a  field  for 
energy  and  intelligence,  full  of  satisfaction. 
of  dignity,  of  independence^  awl  v\l  >^'vc^ . 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  FARM  LANDS 


33. —  Q.  I  am  a  salesman  with  a  family 
and  earn  $1,000  a  year.  I  am  offered  a  forty 
acre  farm  near  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  would 
like  to  accept  it.  But  can  a  man  who  does 
not  know  farming  get  as  much  from  a  farm  of 
that  size  as  I  am  getting? 

/^.  Without  experience,  you  could  not 
expect  to  clear  $1,000  a  year  from  the  average 
forty  acres;  but,  if  the  farm  be  a  fairly  good 
one,  you  ought  by  hard  work  and  good  manage- 
ment to  get  for  your  family  the  equivalent  of 
$1,000  a  year  or  more,  in  the  form  of  health, 
good  food,  the  constant  companionship  of 
your  wife  and  children  and  in  far  more  personal 
independence.  You  must  go  into  some  form 
of  small  farming  in  that  part  of  Massachusetts; 
begin  modestly,  and  find  out  by  experiment 
what  the  land  is  good  for.  What  do  people 
nearby  grow  with  best  results?  The  prac- 
tical farmers  in  the  neighborhood  must  be  your 
best  sources  of  information.  Ask  also  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Boston  and  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Amherst.  Go  slowly. 
You  don't  seem  yet  to  know  enough  about  it. 

34. —  Q.  (i)  What  section  of  Virginia  is 
best  adapted  to  the  raising  of  draft  horses  and 
export  cattle?  (2)  Will  alfalfa  grow  there? 
(3)  What  yield  of  corn  can  be  expected  there? 

j4.  (1)  The  western  half  of  the  state, 
especially  the  Great  Valley  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  range,  the  foothills  on  both  slopes,  and 
the  more  fertile  sections  of  the  rough  Appala- 
chian country  farther  west.  (2)  Most  of  this 
is  "bluegrass  country"  with  residual  limestone 
soils  admirably  suited  to  alfalfa.  This  will 
undoubtedly  prove  a  highly  valuable  crop  in 
Virginia,  although  it  is  yet  but  little  grown. 
Send  to  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Richmond  for  a  report  of  one  man's  experi- 
ence in  Virginia  with  alfalfa.  (3)  Good  com 
land  throughout  the  state  yields  about  fifty 
bushels  and  is  worth  from  $25  to  $75  per  acre. 
But  there  is  more  of  this  in  Central  Virginia 
than  in  the  sections  above  mentioned. 

35. —  Q.  Would  you  recommend  central 
Alberta  as  a  place  for  general  farming  and 
stock  raising?  Is  the  Canadian  soil  better 
than  that  of  the  United  States?  How  do  the 
climates  and  prices  of  land  compare? 

/^.  Stock  raising  and  general  farming,  or 
better  still,  grain  raising,  can  be  profitably 
carried  on  in  Alberta.  The  soils  of  Canada 
are  new  and  unabused,  not  inherently  better 
than  our  own.    The  climate  of  course,  is  dis- 


tinctly severe  and  the  growing  season  short. 
Land  is  cheaper  than  in  most  of  our  states. 
For  the  man  who  likes  the  life,  the  isolation, 
and  the  type  of  farming,  the  opportunities  are 
good.  But  there  are  others  equally  good  in 
half  a  dozen  parts  of  the  United  States,  a 
thousand  miles  nearer  markets  and  civilization. 

36. —  Q.  I  am  considering  the  purchase  of 
200  acres  of  unimproved  land  in  Hamilton 
County,  Kan.  I  know  nothing  of  farming 
and  would  buy  only  as  an  investment.  What 
are  the  prospects  for  such  property? 

y4,  Hamilton  County  land  will  increase  in 
value  only  where  it  can  be  irrigated  either  by 
stored  up  river  water  or  by  pumping  from  an 
underground  supply.  On  such  land  vegetables, 
alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  small  grains,  melons, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  orchard  products  can  be 
grown.  But  the  area  is  limited  and  the 
farming  requires  much  skill  and  hard  work. 
Non-irrigated  farming  there  may  some  day 
become  profitable;  as  yet  it  is  distinctly 
precarious.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is 
only  sixteen  inches,  part  of  this  often  coming 
in  heavy  torrential  showers.  The  humidity 
is  low,  and,  with  the  hot  summer  winds,  hastens 
evaporation.  The  extremes  of  both  heat  and 
cold  are  severe  and  even  in  favorable  seasons 
only  the  most  drought-resistant  crops  can  be 
raised  with  any  success.  Although,  for  prac^ 
tical  farming  purposes,  some  of  the  land  is  at 
present  moderately  valuable,  it  is  not  the  sort 
of  land  one  would  eagerly  seek  as  an  invest* 
ment. 

37. —  Q,  I  am  forty  years  old  and  have 
always  worked  at  the  electrical  business  except 
for  three  years  spent  on  a  Montana  farm.  I 
have  about  $1,500  and  want  to  get  "on  the 
land"  again.  Could  I  make  a  living  raising 
sweet  peas,  bees,  and  a  little  garden  truck  on 
about  five  acres,  or  had  I  better  start  a  sort 
of  general  farm  on  thirty  or  forty  acres  first? 

A,  Flower  culture  is  one  thing,  bee-culture 
is  another  thing,  gardening  is  another  thing; 
and  every  one  of  them  requires  special  knowl- 
edge; and  garden  stuff  and  flowers  must  be 
grown  with  reference  to  markets.  And  "a 
sort  of  general  farm"  is  still  another  thing. 
Everything  will  depend  on  (1)  what  you  know 
and  (2)  the  farm  you  select.  The  first  thmg  to 
do  is  to  get  definite  information  about  some 
particular  kind  of  farming  and  about  some 
particular  place.  Your  capital  is  too  small  to 
buy  a  place  and  to  wait  a  year  for  results. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


WE  ARE  hearing  less  than 
usual  about  the  bad 
effects  of  a  Presidential 
campaign  on  business — 
a  fact  that  shows  both 
good  commercial  judgment  and  good 
political  sense.  For  there  is  no  reason  for 
fear,  to  say  nothing  of  panic. 

Naturally,  impending  changes  in  the 
tariff  always  cause  alarm.  But  in  the 
event  of  the  election  of  Governor  Wilson 
and  of  a  Democratic  House  and  even  of  a 
Democratic  Senate,  the  changes  that  would 
be  made  under  the  direction  of  as  careful 
and  conservative  men  as  Governor  Wil- 
son and  Mr.  Underwood  would  be  gradual 
and  probably  schedule  by  schedule  and 
not  in  any  sudden,  wholesale  way.  Almost 
as  much  reduction  would  come  if  the 
Progressives  should  win  control  of  Con- 
gress —  an  event  hardly  to  be  expected. 

Except  by  changes  in  the  tariff,  one 
party  will  cause  no  more  industrial  dis- 
turbance by  its  victory  than  another.  As 
for  actions  against  the  trusts,  it  is  tit  for 
tat  between  them.  Nobody  knows  just 
what  to  expect  in  any  event;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  having  been  through  a 
period  of  prosecutions  and  disintegrations, 


the  Government,  under  any  Administra- 
tion, will  rest  a  while  or  find  some  other 
means  of  proving  its  earnestness. 

As  regards  labor  and  transportation  and 
the  problems  that  they  suggest,  again  one 
party  is  as  harmless  or  as  harmful  as  an- 
other: there  is  little  to  choose  between 
them,  and  little  to  fear  from  any.  As  for 
currency  legislation  —  we  are  a  long  way 
from  that  in  any  event.  Nor  is  Congress  or 
any  Administration  likely  to  find  a  quick 
cure  for  the  high  cost  of  living.  Busi- 
ness changes  of  any  considerable  sort  are, 
therefore,  not  to  be  feared. 

The  only  disturbance  worth  considering  is 
.  the  sheer  distraction  of  the  campaign  as  a 
public  diversion  during  its  closing  months, 
and  that  does  not  promise  to  be  as  great 
as  it  was  in  the  more  exciting  contests 
against  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  free-silver  days. 

And  good  crops  have  been  harvested, 
trade  in  its  most  important  branches  is 
normal,  business  and  financial  activity, 
if  not  buoyant,  is  not  stagnant.  It  is 
fair  sailing  without  a  strong  breeze  but 
with  no  danger  of  a  calm.  And  once  at 
least  we  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  prove  that 
commercial  fear  and  panic  are  not  neces- 
sarv  incidents  of  a  Presidential  electioa. 
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THE    PROGRESSIVE    PROGRAMME 

THE  group  of  public  policies  that 
we  call  Progressive  have  from 
various  sources  and  many  per- 
sonalities now  gathered  such  strong  volume 
as  to  be  dominant  in  determining  political 
success. 

The  revolt  in  Wisconsin  led  by  Mr. 
La  Follette,  almost  from  his  boyhood,  was 
directed  chiefly  against  the  influence  of 
corporations  in  politics.  Thus  the  regula- 
tion of  corporations  became  a  Progressive 
policy.  In  Iowa  the  Republican  protest 
against  excessive  protection  led  by  Mr.  Dol- 
liver  became  another  Progressive  policy,  for 
it  brought  Republican  reinforcement  to  the 
Democratic  doctrine  of  lower  duties.  In 
Oregon,  the  use  of  the  referendum  made 
that  a  Progressive  policy.  The  agitation 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  for  better 
conditions  for  workers  in  industrial 
establishments  added  this  to  the  list,  and 
Conservation  took  its  place  among  them 
through  Mr.  Pinchot's  influence  during 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration.  All  the 
while  Mr.  Bryan  and  lesser  men  of  similar 
temperaments,  after  the  free-silver  be- 
wilderment passed,  kept  up  a  steady 
fire  for  popular  rights  of  many  sorts 
against  the  encroachments  of  special 
privilege  in  gpvemment.  The  Chautau- 
qua platforms  were  used  by  the  reformers 
and  agitators  for  many  years  with  greater 
effect  than  the  fkx)r  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
House  or  than  national  political  con- 
ventions. Thus  this  body  of  policies 
gradually  grew  in  clearness  and  definite- 
ness  and  were  very  thoroughly  planted  in 
the  public  mind. 

The  leaders  in  Congress,  especially  the 
Republican  leaders,  did  not  realize  the 
growth  of  this  public  sentiment.  When 
Mr.  La  Follette  entered  the  Senate  as  a 
fighting  Progressive,  he  was  scorned, 
laughed  at,  insulted;  but  presently  he 
came  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  sev- 
eral spirited  contests,  and  the  old  friends 
of  special  privilege  one  after  another  re- 
tired or  were  removed  from  public  life. 
1  he  day  of  the  Progressives  was  come. 

If  we  were  logical  in  our  politics,  Sen- 
ator La  Follette  or  Senator  Dolliver  or 
some  such  man  would  have  been  the  Re- 


publican nominee  for  the  Presidency  four 
years  agp  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  jauntily 
gave  the  nomination  to  his  good  friend 
Mr.  Taft.  And,  by  the  same  logic,  a  real 
Progressive  ought  to  have  been  nominated 
this  year  at  Chicago.  For,  with  all  his 
fine  qualities,  Mr.  Taft  has  not  the  Pro- 
gressive ichor  in  his  veins.  He  has  been 
able  to  assimilate  Progressivism  only  as  it 
could  be  administered  in  formal  statutory 
doses. 

He  is  not  by  temperament  a  Progressive 
(and  Progressivism  consists  to  a  very  great 
degree  of  temperament).  By  tempera- 
ment Mr.  Roosevelt  is  original  and  daring 
but  he  did  not  fall  in  fully  with  the  Pro- 
gressive movement  during  his  period  of 
power.  He  ventured  on  its  leadership  too 
late  and  with  —  complications.  Mr.  La 
Follette  and  Mr.  Cummins,  in  the  resultant 
conflicts  and  confusions,  failed  to  show 
strong  qualities  of  leadership  on  a  large 
field  of  action. 

But  by  this  time  the  main  difference 
had  become  not  the  old  difference  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  but  the  dif- 
ference between  Progressives  and  non- 
Progressives.  If  the  Republicans  had 
nominated  a  Progressive  leader  and  the 
Democrats  a  reactionary,  the  party  out- 
look to-day  would  be  reversed.  For  the 
Democrats  by  good  fighting  and  by  good 
fortune  took  the  Progressive  current  at 
its  flood.  What,  then,  is  the  practical 
Progressive  programme  before  them? 

11 

Such  a  programme  demands  first  the 
separation  of  business  interests  from  the 
gpvemment.  The  government  belongs  to 
us  all  as  citizens,  to  none  of  us  as  business 
men.  it  must  be  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  all  alike.  It  must  not  be  used 
by  any  class  for  its  own  advantage.  This 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  revolt  against 
things  as  they  have  been. 

This  means  the  proper  regulation  of 
corporations.  This  means  the  conserva- 
tive reduction  of  the  tariff.  For  by  the 
misuse  of  corporate  and  financial  power 
and  by  unfair  tariff  schedules  business 
has  used  government  too  much  for  its 
own  advantage.  This  is  ProgressivvyKv  •^'^ 
worked  out  by  NVx,  Va.  \v:}f«\x^  Xxv^vssn 
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consin,  as  preached  by  Mr.  DoIIiver  and 
Mr.  Cummins  in  Iowa,  as  carried  out  by 
the  reformers  of  Oregon  and  their  fol- 
lowers, and  as  proclaimed  in  many  Demo- 
cratic platforms. 

A  just  and  gradual  reduction  of  the 
tariff  to  loose  the  hold  of  special  privilege 
on  the  Government  without  producing 
panic  or  even  fear  of  panic  —  this  may  be 
a  difficult  task  in  action  but  it  is  very  clear 
in  theory.  And  this  is  the  first  item  in  a 
workable  Progressive  programme. 

The  proper  and  successful  dealing  with 
corporations  that  restrain  trade  or  that 
have  an  undue  influence  on  government 
requires  a  good  deal  more  experience  than 
we  have  yet  had.  Constructive  states- 
manship never  had  a  more  intricate  task 
than  the  task  of  developing  a  just  and 
effective  plan  out  of  the  incomplete  and 
partly  successful  experiments  that  we  have 
thus  far  tried.  This  is  the  second  item 
in  a  workable  Progressive  programme. 

The  third  item  is  a  corollory  of  these: 
Your  beneficiary  whether  of  unjust  duties 
or  of  other  special  privilege  gets  and  keeps 
his  hold  on  government  through  a  boss. 
The  referendum  and  the  recall,  as  local 
methods,  are  especially  aimed  at  boss-rule. 
So,  too,  are  primary  elections  wherever 
there  is  an  effective  primary  law. 

The  Government  must  not  lend  itself  to 
anybody's  enrichment  nor  to  anybody's 
advantage  over  anybody  else.  That's  the 
very  essence  of  Progressivism.  Predatory 
corporations,  unfair  duties,  bosses  —  these 
are  the  chief  agencies  that  have  been  used 
to  secure  unsocial  and  undemocratic  uses 
of  government.  To  loose  their  grasp  — 
that  is  the  main  Progressive  task  and 
opportunity. 

But  no  party  can  do  many  things  at 
once.  The  concentration  of  effort  on  the 
tariff,  with  a  clear  principle  in  view  but 
with  conservative  and  careful  action  — 
this  is  the  first  and  main  thing  to  do.  In 
doing  this,  many  of  the  old  bosses  will  be 
unhorsed:  their  occupation  will  be  gone. 

II! 

As  the  Progressive  movement  has  gone 
on  it  has  gathered  other  important  but  less 
fundamental  causes  and  issues.  There  is 
a  group  of  tasks  that  may  be  called  tasks  of 


"social  justice,"  such  as  the  regulation  erf 
working  conditions  and  social  bettemient 
in  the  industrial  world.  The  Federal 
Government  has  its  responsibilities  in  these 
directions:  it  has  done  much  and  it  can 
do  more.  But  the  greater  part  of  this 
work  after  all  falls  on  local  governments. 

In  this  group  of  duties  and  opportuni- 
ties, however,  comes  the  necessity  of 
unifying  and  strengthening  the  health 
service  of  the  General  Government.  No 
duty  is  clearer,  as  is  proved  by  the  extra- 
ordinary opposition  to  it. 

The  publication  and  the  purification  of 
the  pension  roll  so  as  to  make  it  a  roll  of 
honor  —  not  even  the  Progressives  have 
yet  had  the  courage  to  demand  this.  But 
it  is  idle  to^talk  about  the  free  government 
of  the  people  and  about  efficient  and  clean 
use  of  public  money  till  this  scandal  is 
attacked  and  its  mendicant  organization 
is  broken  up.  A  little  Congressional  or 
Presidential  courage  would  cause  it  to  fall 
to  pieces.  Yet  this  Congress  passed  a  bill, 
the  Democratic  Speaker  ostentatiously 
voting  for  it  and  the  Republican  President 
unquestioningly  approving  it,  which  made 
an  indefensible  addition  of  twenty-five 
millions  or  more  a  year  to  the  present 
pension  budget. 

IV 

But  Progressivism  after  all  is  a  spirit 
rather  than  a  creed.  It  means  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Government  to  the  people,,  the 
wresting  of  it  from  interested  classes  or 
groups  who  use  it  for  their  own  benefit. 
It  shows  itself  in  city  and  state  politics 
quite  as  vigorously  as  in  national  politics. 
In  fact,  its  local  field  is  the  larger.  It 
means  an  awakening  of  the  people  to  their 
own  duties  and  privileges  and  rights.  It 
is  a  new  earnestness,  a  part  of  the  general 
demand  for  efficiency  and  fair  play.  It 
has  so  spread  and  deepened  that  the  old 
party  loyalty  counts  for  less  than  at  any 
time  in  men's  memories;  and  it  is  strong 
enough  to  throw  victory  to  any  national 
leader  of  any  party  whose  character  and 
temperament  and  achievement  are  gen- 
uinely Progressive.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Governor  Wilson's  election  seems  as 
certain  as  any  future  political  event  can 
be;  but  a  non-Progressive  Democrat  would 
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have  inspired  no  more  enthusiasm  than  a 
non-Progressive  Republican  —  a  fact  that 
the  Democratic  party  may  do  well  modestly 
to  remember  when  its  day  of  triumph  comes. 


THE  LESSON  OF  LORIMER 

THE  exclusion  of  Mr.  Lorimer  of 
Illinois  from  the  Senate  was  an 
instructive  and  wholesome  triumph 
of  public  opinion  demanding  clean  politics 
over  a  body  of  lawyers  weighing  technical 
evidence  of  personal  guilt.  The  distinction 
is  important.  There  was  no  proof  that 
1-orimer  himself  bribed  any  member  of 
the  Illinois  legislature  to  vote  for  him.  If 
he  were  tried  in  a  criminal  court  for  bribery 
the  evidence  that  was  laid  before  the 
Senate  would  not  lead  to  his  conviction. 
Those  Senators,  therefore,  who  regarded 
the  Senate  as  a  court  and  Lorimer  as  a 
defendant  in  a  criminal  trial,  had  technical 
justification  in  voting  against  his  exclusion. 
But  to  take  this  view  is  to  put  the  Sen- 
atorial standard  of  h6nor  and  fitness  on  a 
very  low  level.  It  is  the  same  as  to  say 
that  any  political  conduct  that  falls  short 
of  putting  a  man  in  prison  is  satisfactory 
for  membership  in  the  Senate. 

The  higher  view  is  that  a  man's  election 
which  came  out  of  an  unspeakable  mass 
of  corruption,  an  election  that  no  honor- 
able man  would  have  accepted,  was  too 
low  and  dirty  to  entitle  its  beneficiary  to 
a  seat  in  a  body  that  has  self-respect. 
This  ought  to  have  been  the  verdict  in  the 
first  place;  and  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to 
clear  itself  of  this  taint  aroused  a  righteous 
indignation.  In  this  sense  it  b  true  that 
Lorimer  was  the  victim  of  the  press  and  of 
a  public  clamor.  Public  opinion  put  the 
dignity  and  the  character  that  become  the 
Senate  on  a  higher  level  than  the  lawyers 
of  that  body  who  first  "tried"  Lorimer 
and  acquitted  him.  It  was  the  Senate 
that  was  on  trial.  The  first  vote,  in  March 
1 9 1 1 ,  "  vindicated  "  him  by  46  to  40.  The 
second  vote,  in  July,  1912,  excluded  him 
by  55  to  28. 

It  is  a  better  and  cleaner  Senate  and  it 
has  a  clearer  view  of  the  common  moral 
judgment  of  the  people  than  when  Lorimer 
held  his  seat  by  lack  of  lawyers'  proof  of 
personal  guilt.-   And  there  may  be  legis- 


latures in  the  future  that  will  be  a  little 
more  —  careful,  to  say  the  least  for  them. 
The  people  do  find  means,  sometimes  at 
least,  to  express  their  moral  judgments 
with  effect;  and  our  infinitely  and  often 
criminally  good-natured  democracy  shows 
terrible  emphasis  in  demanding  common 
honesty  and  common  decency  when  it 
becomes  aroused.  The  incident  was  whole- 
some and  it  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


THE  GRAB    BAG   TRUST 

DURING  the  last  ten  years  the 
United  States  has  spent 
$72,745,300  for  public  buildings, 
and  the  Government  is  constructing  them 
now  at  the  rate  of  ten  a  month.  Archi- 
tecturally they  are  creditable,  and  some  of 
them  effect  economies,  because  the  Govern- 
ment can  secure  cheaper  or  better  accom- 
modations by  building  than  by  renting. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  public  busi- 
ness could  be  done  more  cheaply  and  as  well 
in  rented  offices;  and  these  buildings  are 
not  built  primarily  to  facilitate  Govern- 
ment business.  They  are  built  to  please 
the  voters  in  the  districts  and  towns  in 
which  they  are  placed.  They  are  a  part 
of  the  "pork"  which  Congressmen  give 
and  which  the  local  political  managers 
have  come  to  demand  as  the  price  of  re- 
election. 

Almost  every  member  of  the  House 
introduced  this  year  at  least  one  bill 
providing  for  the  erection  of  a  public 
building  in  his  district.  The  Committee 
on  Public  Buildings  welded  these  demands 
into  a  single  "omnibus"  bill  in  which  it 
tried  to  be  fair  to  each  claimant  without 
recommending  a  sum  so  big  as  to  arouse 
public  protest.  In  this  way  a  skilful 
committee  parcelled  out  a  $22,000,000 
appropriation  to  give  282  out  of  the  391 
Representatives  "something  to  take  back 
home."  In  some  towns  the  Government 
accommodations  are  so  extravagant  that 
they  cost  $2  a  year  to  maintain  for  every 
inhabitant,  though  of  course  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  not  the  inhabitants 
foot  the  bills. 

The  Committee  on  Expenditures  on 
Public  Buildings  in  the  recent  sessvos^ 
handed  in  an  eidiaAiiXxN^  x^^tv^XJNOcw^acA. 
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that  in  the  "mania  for  the  construction  of 
public  buildings"  many  towns  have  been 
given  buildings  "where  private  persons 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  equipped 
them  under  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment —  for  a  rental  of  one  half  the  price 
paid  for  janitor  service." 

The  Committee  points  to  many  ex- 
travagances and  wasteful  practices  but  it 
does  not  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  It 
does  not  offer  a  remedy  for  "pork  barrel" 
appropriations.  As  long  as  a  Congress- 
man's constituents  demand  that  he  raid  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  their  benefit 
as  the  price  of  reelection  and  he  is  in  a 
position  to  do  it,  so  long  will  the  majority 
of  Q)ngressmen  work  for  their  districts' 
special  interest  and  not  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  As  long  as  this  con- 
tinues, the  Public  Buildings  Bill,  the 
River  and  Harbors  Bill,  the  Pension  Acts, 
and  to  some  extent  the  army  and  navy 
appropriations  will  be  made  in  corrupting 
and  pauperizing  waste. 

Under  Mr.  Roosevelt  "pork  barrel" 
appropriations  reached  their  zenith.  Mr. 
Taft  has  spoken  against  them  —  and 
signed  the  bills  that  made  them  mto  law. 
A  tremendous  opportunity  for  true  econ- 
omy and  the  elimination  of  a  deej>-seated 
corruption  is  open  to  the  new  leaders  in 
Congress  and  to  a  new  president. 


A  CONGRESSMAN   AND  PENSIONS 

TIMES  do  change.  Mr.  James  H. 
Whitecotton  is  a  candidate  for 
Congress  in  the  Second  District 
of  Missouri.  He  pledges  himself,  if 
elected,  to  oppose  extravagant  appro- 
priations and  undeserved  pensions.  He 
issues,  as  a  campaign  document,  a  sheet 
displaying  the  titles  of  all  the  bills  intro- 
duced in  Q)ngress  by  the  Member  whom 
he  hopes  to  supersede — Mr.  W.  W. 
Rucker.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Rucker  has 
intrcKluced  519  bills,  of  which  410  were 
private  pensions  bills,  eighteen  to  "cor- 
rect" military  records.  11  to  remove 
charges  of  desertion.  In  big  type  in  the 
midst  of  the  sheet  on  which  Mr.  Rucker's 
record  is  displayed.  Mr.  Whitecotton  asks: 
"Voters.  Do  you  want  a  pension  agent  in 
Congress?    Or  do  you  want  a  Congress- 


man who  will  work  for  good  roads,  economy* 
lower  tariff,  equal  rights  to  all  and  special 
privilege  to  none?" 

Times  change.  A  few  years  ago  a 
campaign  document  showing  how  many 
private  pension  bills  a  Member  had  intro- 
duced would  have  been  issued  by  the 
Member,  not  by  his  opponent.  The  in- 
quiry, "Voters,  do  you  want  a  pension 
agent  in  Congress?"  would  have  been 
answered  by  an  instant  "We  do."  Those 
who  believe  that  the  moral  standard  of 
politics  is  rising  will  watch  with  interest 
to  learn  whether  the  second  Missouri 
District  to-day  wants  the  old  kind  of 
Congressman  or  the  new  and  better  kind. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  EMPEROR 

ALL  that  has  been  published  about 
the  late  Emperor  of  Japan  has  left 
unsolved  what  must  long  remain 
the  mystery  of  his  personality.  The  time 
has  not  yet  come  when  Japanese  in  a  posi- 
tion to  tell  the  real  story  of  their  late 
sovereign's  life  and  reign  can  free  their 
tongues  to  do  so. 

Yet  enough  may  be  deduced  from  com- 
mon knowledge  to  make  it  certain  that 
the  late  Emperor  was,  personally  and  apart 
from  his  share  in  the  amazing  history  of 
his  country,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  modern  times.  When  he  was  bom, 
in  1852,  in  a  country  walled  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  in  a  palace  walled 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  the 
Japanese  were  living  in  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion which  the  West  had  left  behind 
centuries  before.  Their  soldiers  fought 
with  bows  and  arrows  and  wore  padded 
armor.  They  were  ignorant  of  all  the 
inventions  of  modem  times,  innocent  of 
all  that  civilization  had  learned  in  two 
thousand  years.  The  landing  of  Perry 
from  his  strange  ships  must  have  reached 
the  ears  of  the  little  prince,  if  it  reached 
them  at  all,  as  a  tale  of  unbelievable  magic. 
When  at  fifteen  he  was  called,  from  the 
palace  "beyond  the  nine  folds  of  purple 
cloud,"  to  the  throne,  now  reerected  as  a 
veritable  seat  of  authority,  he  was  unable 
to  walk — so  effeminate  had  been  the  educa- 
tion of  the  imperial  family,  held  as  sacred 
objects  of  veneration  but  forbidden  to  rule. 
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Yet  we  And  this  boy  of  fifteen  on  his  as- 
cension taking  voluntarily  in  the  presence 
of  his  people  a  solemn  oath  to  "discard 
purposeless  and  useless  customs/'  to  in- 
stitute a  parliament,  and  to  "seek  for 
wisdom  and  instruction  in  all  quarters  of 
the  world."  We  see  him  diligently  car- 
rying out  these  promises,  with  amazing 
results  in  the  creation  of  the  Japan  of 
to-day.  We  see  him  steadfastly  pur- 
suing for  nearly  half  a  century  a  policy 
which  is  an  absolute  break  with  every- 
thing suggested  by  his  inheritance,  birth, 
and  education. 

If  it  be  said  that  not  Mutsuhito  himself 
but  his  advisers  are  to  be  credited  with  all 
that  has  been  done  in  Japan,  the  answer  is 
that  the  Emperor  was  astonishingly  wise 
in  selecting  his  advisers.  No  ruler  has  ever 
been  so  consistently  advised  through  a 
reign  of  forty-five  years.  Rulers  so  ab- 
solute as  this  successor  of  a  hundred  em- 
perors are  likely  to  get  the  advice  they 
want.  It  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to 
regard  Mutsuhito  as  a  pupp)et  in  the  hands 
of  his  ministers  —  impossible  to  deny  him, 
at  the  least,  the  extraordinary  genius  of 
finding  wise  advisers  and  acting  on  wise 
advice  —  which  is  a  great  deal  to  expect  of 
a  king,  a  very  great  deal  to  expect  when 
the  advice  is  to  overthrow  an  ancient  civili- 
zation in  which  he  was  bom,  uproot  all  the 
traditions  of  a  dynasty  that  was  old  when 
the  Roman  Empire  arose,  and  do  all  this 
because  of  the  alleged  merits  of  ideas 
prevailing  in  parts  of  the  earth  which  he 
had  never  seen !  History  shows  few  move- 
ments more  astonishing  than  the  swift 
transformation  that  Nippon  underwent  in 
the  era  of  Meiji,  under  the  reign  of  Mut- 
suhito. 

They  say  he  was  kingly  in  his  stature 
and  his  manner,  standing  six  feet  or  there- 
abouts, with  a  royal  air,  modified  by 
agreeable  graciousness.  He  walked  but 
little,  but  loved  the  back  of  a  horse.  He 
travelled  much  through  his  realms,  but 
never  left  them.  He  set  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  energy;  early  every  morning  he 
was  in  his  cabinet  clad  in  a  Western  uni- 
form, and  he  worked  hard  and  long, 
personally  interesting  himself  in  the  affairs 
of  all  departments  of  his  Government. 
His  pleasures  were  simple:  hawking  was 


his  chief  diversion,   and  the  writing  of 
poetry  his  chief  avocation. 

The  world  deserves  to  be  told  the  real  • 
story  of  this  most  interesting  personage. 
To  the  people  of  the  land  over  whose 
emergence  into  modern  civilization  he 
presided,  Mutsuhito  will  ever  be  the 
idealized  hero  —  the  Moses,  the  Romulus, 
more  than  the  Washington,  of  his  nation. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  get  a  proper  per- 
spective on  his  character,  but  a  com- 
petent biographer  in  search  of  a  subject 
for  his  craftsmanship  could  attempt  no 
more  fascinating  study. 

WESTERN  CHANGES,  TOO 

WE  ARE  in  the  habit  of  consid- 
ering the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  Japan  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  as  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory. It  was  a  change  from  swords  and 
pikes  to  machine  guns,  from  junks  to  dread- 
naughts,  from  personal  to  constitutional 
government,  from  mediaevalism  to  mod- 
ern civilization.  All  these  changes  found 
visible  and  picturesque  expression.  Yet  the 
change  in  character,  habit,  and  thought  has 
doubtless  been  far  less  than  we  guess. 

Probably  the  change  during  the  same 
period  in  the  thought  of  all  advanced 
Western  peoples  has  been  as  great  — 
the  change  since  Darwin.  The  other  day 
a  large  representative  body  of  orthodox 
Bible  students,  coming  from  many  small 
towns,  formally  resolved  in  a  meeting  at 
Washington  that  the  hell  of  our  fathers' 
faith  was  become  a  hurtful  superstition. 
That  denotes  a  greater  change  in  American 
popular  thought  than  had  before  taken 
place  since  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Cavaliers 
landed. 

Correspondingly  the  new  attitude  to- 
ward health,  toward  nature,  toward  the 
universe  —  the  new  conception  of  man's 
relations  and  duty  to  man  —  measure  pro- 
bably the  most  remarkable  change  that 
ever  took  place  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
mass  of  people  in  any  half-century.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Japan  of  to-day  is 
fundamentally  further  removed  from  the 
Japan  of  half  a  century  agp  than  the 
United  States  of  to-day  is  from  ite.  Vi^>xsA. 
States  of  haU  2l  cetvWirj  ^^. 
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ENGLAND,    GERMANY,  AND   WAR 

THE  madness  that  broke  out  four 
years  ago  in  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  the  mad  fear  and  ex- 
pectation of  war,  shows  no  sign  of  abating. 
A  Liberal  Government  of  decided  socialistic 
tendencies,  possessing  among  its  ministers 
men  otherwise  not  only  sane  but  long- 
headed and  wide-sympathied,  has  voted 
another  great  increase  in  the  naval  pro- 
gramme. The  speeches  in  which  the 
budget  was  announced  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  agreed  to  by  the  Opposition 
frankly  and  by  name  mentioned  Germany 
as  the  foe  against  whom  the  fearful  prep- 
arations were  directed. 

"Germany  plans  for  41  battleships, 
20  great  armored  cruisers,  40  smaller 
cruisers,  four  fifths  of  the  navy  to  be  kept 
in  commission  and  instantly  ready  for 
battle,"  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
told  Parliament.  Great  Britain  is  to  have, 
therefore,  more  than  Germany;  not  enough 
more  to  satisfy  the  Conservatives,  or  indeed 
to  satisfy  anybody,  the  fact  being  that 
England  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  an  unchal- 
lenged place  ahead  in  the  race  for  naval 
supremacy.  Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
the  ground  principle  of  British  policy  that 
England  must  have  more  battleships 
than  any  other  two  Powers  combined.  That 
idea  has  been  abandoned;  the  best  prospect 
now  is  that  when  Germany  has  29  battle- 
ships Great  Britain  will  have  33.  "The 
strain  which  Great  Britain  will  have  to 
bear  will  be  long,"  said  Mr.  Churchill. 
"The  country  will  groan  under  these 
expenditures,"  said  Mr.  Balfour.  "And," 
objected  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
"they  will  be  utterly  inadequate.  You 
will  add  Near  by  year  just  enough  ships 
to  tempt  Germany  to  follow  suit  until  war 
comes." 

Has  the  rest  of  the  world  nothing  to  say 
as  to  whether  two  members  of  the  family 
of  nations  shall  thus  tempt  and  taunt  each 
other  to  a  conflict  which  will  upset  the 
globe,  cutting  off  supplies  from  countries 
dependent  upon  them,  interfering  with 
trade,  altering  prices,  and  bringing  ruin 
to  thousands  of  foreigners?  Nothing  to 
say  as  to  whether  they  shall  go  on  pouring 
out  treasure  for  instruments  and  imple- 


ments of  war,  the  very  existence  of  which 
is  the  reason  of  the  jealousy  that  drives 
them  on  to  conflict? 

In  a  large  view  of  civilization  in  the  view 
which  a  few  years  more  is  certain  to  be  an 
accepted  commonplace,  England  and  Ger- 
many have  no  more  right  to  stop    the 
current  of  world's  traffic,   inconvenience 
and  injure  other  people  dependent  on  their 
good  behavior,  than  two  bad  boys  have 
to  start  a  fight  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
to  the  annoyance  of  everybody.    Human- 
ity has  been  brought  into  so  close  relations, 
while  war  has  grown  so  terrible,  that  war 
cannot  much  longer  be  tolerated.    The 
time  is  coming  when  no  Power  will   be 
permitted  —  even  if  it  should  be  so  foolish 
as  to  wish  —  to  devote  its  brain  and  wealth 
to    the    criminal    enterprise   of    building 
engines  of  destruction  designed  to  bring 
about    deliberately    catastrophes    which, 
when  they  happen  naturally,  fill  all  minds 
with  horror.     It  surely  will  not  be  long 
before  the  world  agrees  that  explosions, 
shipwrecks,   wounds,    mutilation,    bloody 
deaths,  conflagration,  destruction  of  crops, 
demolition  of  buildings,  killing  of  animals, 
ruin  of  business,  hunger,  and  breaking  up 
of  families,  caused  by  diabolical  machines 
created  in  time  of  peace  by  cold  impersonal 
science  and  paid   for   by   the  sweat   of 
groaning  labor  —  are  not  things  that  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind  can  endure. 


ABOUT  THE  MORALS  OF  SOME 
PERIODICALS 

IT  WAS  a  mood  of  the  summer  to  discuss 
the  virtues  and  the  shortcomings  of  our 
periodical  literature  which  is  much  on 
the  mind  of  the  reformers,  as  it  ought  to  be. 
The  press  has  conspicuous  virtues,  of 
course,  as  when  it  helped  toward  if  it  did 
not  force  Lorimer's  exclusion  from  the 
Senate;  and  it  does  most  worthy  services. 
But  it  has  faults  and  misfortunes  too. 
For  examples: 

A  daily  paper  of  unusual  propemess  and 
dignity  of  manner  and  even  of  traditional 
Puritanical  qualities  a  little  while  ago 
asked  one  of  the  editors  of  this  magazine 
to  write  an  article  about  Governor  Wilson 
"pointing  out  his  many  inconsistencies 
and  changes  of  opinion."    The  answer  was 
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sent  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  write 
a  truthful  article  about  Governor  Wilson, 
setting  down  the  facts  of  his  career,  with- 
out praise  or  blame;  but  that  it  was  not  an 
agreeable  or  useful  task  to  look  through 
any  man's  writings  and  public  utterances 
merely  to  tabulate  contradictions  and 
changes  of  opinion.  To  find  a  man  with- 
out contradictions  and  changes  of  opinion 
—  where  on  earth  would  you  go?  and  of 
what  human  use  would  he  be  when  you  had 
found  him?  This  instructive  answer  then 
came  back  from  the  editor  of  the  news- 
paper: 

Personally  I  agree  with  you.  I  think 
exactly  as  you  do.  But  strategically  we  must 
oppose  Wilson. 

Now  what  do  "personally"  and  "strategic- 
ally" mean?  And  who  is  the  real  editor 
of  that  important  newspaper,  Mr.  Per- 
sonally or  Mr.  Strategically?  Is  a  paper 
so  edited  and  conducted  bad  or  good? 
Either  or  both  on  occasion.  It  is  (and  here's 
the  common  fault)  an  easy  compromise  be- 
tween conviction  and  convenience;  it  has 
a  vested  interest  in  mediocrity  —  too 
proper  to  be  damned  and  too  weak  to 
have  character.  It  is  unmoral  rather  than 
immoral;  its  twilight  of  vktue  and  of 
compromise  makes  it  weakly  conventional. 

II 

Again:  A  little  while  ago  Mr.  George 
French,  who  has  opportunities  to  know  or 
to  Tmd  out  facts  about  magazines,  wrote  a 
piece  in  Tbe  Tweniieib  Century  Magazine, 
a  little  known  journal  of  many  changes 
and  experimentf  in  lis  conduct  —  a  piece 
about  "The  Damnation  of  the  Maga* 
zines";  and  he  put  this  sentence  in  it: 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller was  instrumental  in  financing  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

Now,  Tbe  Tweniieib  Century  Magazine 
was  edited  on  that  particular  month  by 
Mr.  Charles  Zueblin,  a  professional 
preacher  about  righteousness  in  the  press 
and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Zueblin  and  Mr. 
French,  either  or  both,  may  have  read  the 
following  statement  of  facts  in  The 
World's  Work  for  January,  1909: 

Which  is  to  say  that  the  business  done 
under  the  name  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 


pany is  owned  absolutely  by  the  five  men  whose 
names  are  published,  as  required  by  the  law  of 
New  York,  on  the  contents  page  of  this  maga- 
zine; that  nobody  else,  directly,  or  remotely,  or 
contingently,  either  by  favors  or  loans,  or 
obligations,  expressed  or  implied,  or  by  any 
relations  whatsoever  of  any  kind,  fmancial, 
personal,  social  or  what  not,  or  in  any  other 
way  whatsoever,  owns  a  dollar's  worth  in  it,  or 
has  any  claim  on  it  or  any  bill  or  obligation 
against  it,  other  than  for  current  expenses; 
that  the  conduct  of  this  business,  to  which  they 
were  trained  from  their  earliest  apprenticeship, 
requires  and  receives  all  their  time  and  thought 
and  enthusiasm.  If  any  item  of  positive  infor- 
mation bearing  on  this  inquiry  has  now  been 
omitted,  it  has  been  omitted  from  forgctfulness 
and  not  by  design. 

Again  in  January,  1909,  The  World's 
Work  said : 

In  later  years  another  financial  myth  arose 
when  Mr.  Rockefeller  contributed  his  Recol- 
lections to  The  World's  Work.  It  may  be 
cruel  to  kill  even  myths;  but  let  it  here  be  said, 
the  only  money  that  ever  passed  between  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  the  owners  of  The  World's 
Work,  collectively  or  singly,  has  passed  from 
the  publishers  to  him,  as  his  literar)^  earnings. 
He  may  never  discover  these  accretions  to  his 
wealth,  but  he  can't  escape  them. 

If  Mr.  French  and  Mr.  Zueblin  had  not 
read  these  straightforward  declarations, 
they  could  have  easily  made  inquiry. 
There  is  no  secret  about  the  "financing" 
of  the  owners  of  The  World's  Work; 
and  anybody  who  wishes  may  know  all 
there  is  to  know  for  the  asking.  Once 
more:  The  whole  story  makes  only  a 
single  sentence.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany were  "financed"  out  of  their  own 
earnings  with  the  usual  commercial  credit 
that  successful  enterprises  obtain  at  banks 
and  among  their  friends;  its  responsible 
owners  have  built  up  the  business  by  their 
own  labor  and  management;  they  own  it 
without  mortgage  and  without  debt;  they 
have  no  other  occupation  or  business  or 
interest,  nor  any  entangling  alliances;  nor 
have  they  ever  had;  and  they  have  never 
been  under  financial  obligations  to  any- 
body except  in  the  usual  course  of  business 
and  never  for  a  dime  to  Mr.  Rockefeller 
or  to  any  other  man  of  great  fortune. 

Mr.  French  and  Mr.  ^Zueblin  could  have 
found  all  this  out  without  dalliance  with  — 
error.    And,  since  they  think  the.  ^^^sv^ix^ 
affairs  of  this  p\}b\v^\Tv%V<csa'5fc  ^tcv^x\.«  ^ 
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concern  to  their  public,  they  are  invited 
at  once  to  come  here  and  to  get  any  ad- 
ditional facts  that  they  may  wish  to  have 
in  order  to  publish  a  correction  of  their 
several  erroneous  statements. 

The  moral  of  which  will   be  — "con- 
tinued in  our  next." 


EDUCATION    AND    BEGGING 

A  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT  the 
other  day,  who  had  a  difference 
with  his  board  of  trustees,  an- 
nounced his  purpose  to  retire;  and  in  a 
friendly  tone  he  explained  that  the  dif- 
ference was  irreconcilable  because  he 
wished  to  develop  the  intellectual  life  qf 
the  college  and  they  wished  him  to  be  a 
solicitor  of  money.  If  you  had  the  con- 
fidence of  all  the  college  presidents  in  the 
land,  you  would  discover  that  most  of 
them  face  the  same  difficulty. 

A  college,  to  do  good  work,  must  have 
a  good  deal  more  money  than  its  students 
pay.    This  difference  must  come  by  gifts 
or   endowments    or    from    public    funds. 
Theoretically  the  state  colleges  have  the 
right    economic    basis:  education    is    the 
business  of  the  state  and  the  state  must 
pay  for  it.     But  even  under  this  theory 
the  presidents  of  many  state  institutions 
have  to  wrestle  with  legislatures  till  they 
are  too  tired  to  do  their  other  and  more 
proper  duties.    And  the  private  colleges 
nearly   all    have   to   keep   up   perpetual 
financial  campaigns,  and  their  presidents 
have   to  do   the   begging.    Those   presi- 
dents whose  prime  fitness  and  ambition 
is  to  develop  and  to  direct  the  intellectual 
life  of  their  colleges  are  greatly  diverted 
from  their  proper  work.    There  are  col- 
leges, therefore,  and  pn)bably  there  are 
many  such,  whose  pn)pcr  work  declines 
as  their  financial  strength  grows  —  at  least 
for  the  time  being. 

Of  course  soliciting  money  is  one 
method  of  educating  the  people:  a  man 
who  gives  to  a  college  is  the  more  likely 
to  appreciate  its  service  to  society.  But 
too  much  solicitation  also  puts  a  college 
in  the  position  of  a  beggar  and  therefore  a 
nuisance,  and  this  does  not  commend  it  to 
public  favor. 
These  are  pertinent  questions  to  ask, 


too:  The  college  presidents  of  to-day  are 
undoubtedly  more  efficient  business  men 
and  practical  administrators  than  their 
immediate  predecessors;  but  are  they 
men  who  have  a  stronger  and  more  stimu- 
lating influence  on  youth  and  in  their 
communities?  And  are  the  youth  that 
now  come  out  of  our  colleges  more  culti- 
vated men  than  their  predecessors  of  a 
generation  ago?  And  do  the  faculties 
contain  men  of  larger  power  as  well  as  of 
more  sj)ecific  learning  than  the  faculties  of 
a  generation  ago? 

Sometime  the  states  will  take  over  even 
more  fully  the  whole  business  of  education. 
It  will  be  paid  for  by  public  funds.  Busi- 
ness managers  (the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin already  has  a  business  manager)  will 
do  the  financial  duties,  the  necessity  of 
incessant  private  begging  will  be  removed, 
and  more  men  of  the  highest  order  of 
ability  will  become  teachers.  For  the 
present,  the  colleges  are  gaining  in  financial 
strength  and  in  equipment  and  in  the 
number  of  subjects  taught;  and  it  is  a 
fair  question  to  ask  whether  these  gains 
are  made  at  some  loss  of  some  intellectual 
and  moral  power. 

THE  QUANIARY  AS  TO  ELECTORS 

HE  World's  Work  has  repeatedly 
spoken  of  the  awkwardness  and 
the  danger  of  the  system  by  which 
we  elect  Presidents.    This  is  emphasized 
anew  by  the  position  in  which  Republicitn 
candidates  for  Presidential  Elector  in  a 
number  of  the  states  now  find  themselves: 
are  they  bound  to  v^te  f'OT-  Mr.  Taft  or 
Mr.  Roosevelt?    Though  Mr.  Taft  is  the 
regular  nominee  of  the  National  Repub- 
lican   Convention,    the    honesty   of    his 
nomination  is  challenged  by  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
who  claims  that,  if  these  men  are  elected, 
their  votes  in  the  Electoral  College  should  * 
be  cast  for  him,  especially  since  the  state  . 
primaries  to  which  they  owe  their  nomina-  *  . 
tion  showed  a  strong  preference  for  him 
over  Mr.  Taft.    Their  argument  is  —  shall 
Electors  selected  as   Roosevelt   men,   in 
primaries  at  which  the   Republicans  of 
their  state  declared  for  Roosevelt,  vote  for 
another  man,  whom  neither  they  them- 
selves nor  their   constituents  want,   be- 
cause a  fraudulently  controlled  convention 
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directed  them  to  do  so?  On  .the  other 
hand  —  runs  the  argument  on  the  other 
side — are  Electors  free  to  consult  their  own 
judgment  or  preferences  as  to  whom  they 
will  vote  for,  or  are  they  bound  to  vote  for 
the  convention  nominee?  What  is  to 
become  of  national  party  organizations, 
if  states  are  to  repudiate  the  acts  of  a 
national  convention,  steal  the  party  name, 
and  vote  for  another  than  the  party  nom- 
inee? You  may  put  the  dilemma  in  a 
score  of  ways  and  every  time  you  go  over 
it  it  becomes  more  perplexing. 

What  emerges  from  it  all  is  the  grave 
danger  that  the  voters  in  several  great 
states  may  this  autumn  be  deprived  of 
their  right  to  cast  a  clear  vote  for  the  man 
of  their  choice  for  the  Presidency.  Citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  are 
entitled  to  know  whom  their  votes  are 
going  to  count  for,  when  they  put  the  cross 
against  a  set  of  Electors  under  the  heading 
"Republican."  There  is  a  possibility 
that  they  will  not  know.  There  is  a 
stronger  likelihood  that  the  Republicans 
of  Pennsylvania  will  be  puzzled  by  seeing 
two  sets  of  "Republican"  Electors  on  the 
ballot;  or  that  they  will  have  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  or  perhaps  for  Mr.  Taft, 
under  some  designation  other  than  "Re- 
publican" —  to  their  confusion. 

In  South  Dakota,  at  the  Democratic 
primaries,  there  was  a  ticket  headed 
"  Wilson  -  Bryan  Democracy  " ;  another 
"Wilson- Bryan -Qark  Democracy"; 
and  a  third  headed  "Champ  Clark  for 
President."  What  probability  was Jhere 
that  a  man  would  getliis  vote  counted  as 
he  wanted  it?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
first  was  the  Wilson  ticket,  and  the  second 
was  the  Clark  ticket  (though  it  had 
Mr.  Wilson's  name  on  it),  and  the  third, 
"  Champ  Qark  for  President,"  was  a  ticket 
which  Mr.  Clark  warned  his  followers  not 
to  vote.  That  was  a  good  illustration  of 
the  danger  of  indirect  voting.  Similar  con- 
fusions, some  unavoidable,  some  deliberate, 
may  be  expected  in  the  election  this  fall. 

We  are  not  here  dealing  with  the  merits 
of  the  issue  between  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  We  are  now  only  expressing 
concern  that  the  confusion  of  the  situation 
will  probably  result,  in  more  states  than 
cne»  in  a  confused  and  puzzling  ballot 


which  will  disfranchise  many  Republican 
voters.  The  wisest  of  men  are  often  easily 
puzzled  in  the  polling  booth. 

II 

The  Electoral  College  method  of  electing 
Presidents  is  clumsy  and  it  is  dangerous. 
Governor  Wilson  will  probably  have  such 
large  majorities  this  autumn  that  the 
Taft-Roosevelt  feud  will  not  prevent  a  fair 
and  clear  election,  but  in  a  more  evenly 
divided  contest  it  could  easily  do  so.  The 
situation  adds  another  to  the  already 
known  dangers  of  the  electoral  system: 
heretofore  it  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  the  people  would  know  of  a  certainty 
whom  the  Electors  were  going  to  vote  for; 
it  is  now  evident  that  that  certainty  can- 
not be  relied  upon. 

The  electoral  system  has  put  into  the 
Presidency  ten  candidates  out  of  twenty- 
one  who  had  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  people;  it  has  allowed  two 
men  to  take  the  presidential  chair  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  rivals  had  been  elected  by 
the  people.  The  worst  failures  of  the 
system  in  the  past  have  been  the  cases  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  seated  in  1825  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  over  Jack- 
son, the  people's  choice;  and  that  of  Hayes, 
seated  by  the  Electoral  Commission  in 
1877  over  Tilden.  But  greater  perils 
have  been  barely  escaped.  In  1872,  the 
Democratic  nominee,  Mr.  Greeley,  died 
between  the  November  election  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Electors  in  January.  Sup- 
pose it  had  been  the  Republican  nominee. 
General  Grant?  Whom  would  the  Col- 
lege have  elected?  Some  of  the  Greeley 
Electors  actually  voted  for  the  dead  man, 
regarding  their  instructions  as  sacred. 
Embedded  in  the  records  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  found  a  dry  reso- 
lution declaring  that 

The  votes  reported  by  the  tellers  as  having  1 
been  cast  by  the   Electors  of  the  State  of  • 
Georgia   for   Horace  Greeley,  of  New  York,  ( 
cannot  lawfully  be  counted  because  said  Horace 
Greeley  for  whom  they  appear  to  have  been 
cast    .     .     .    was  not  a  "person"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution.  | 

The  Senate,  however,  refused  to  take  note 
of  the  historic  fact  that  Greeley  wa!^  d^^:^^^ 
and  demanded  Xte  covycvxXtv^  c&  >^^  ncNr&A 
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Would  it  have  taken  that  position  if  the 
candidate  deceased  had  been  Grant? 

In  1857  a  snow  storm  prevented  the 
Electors  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  meeting 
at  the  state  capital  and  casting  their 
votes.  It  happened  that  the  vote  of  Wis- 
consin was  immaterial;  Buchanan  was 
elected,  with  the  state  voting  or  not  voting. 
But  under  a  Constitution  which  requires 
the  Electors  of  forty-eight  different  states 
to  assemble  in  their  respective  capitals 
on  a  given  day  and  cast  their  votes,  it 
might  easily  happen  that  fire,  storm,  earth- 
quake, or  other  catastrophe,  would  prevent 
the  assembling  of  the  Electors  of  a  state 
whose  votes  were  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  decision  of  the  people.  In  1873 
only  half  of  the  Texas  Electors  reached 
the  capital. 

In  1869,  and  again  in  1881,  the  Georgia 
Electors  met  and  cast  their  votes  on  the 
wrong  day.  Their  votes  could  not  be, 
and  were  not,  counted.  In  neither  case 
was  the  disfranchisement  of  Georgia  ma- 
terial ;  the  Democrats  were  in  a  minority 
anyhow.  But  a  like  mistake  by  any  one 
of  the  forty-eight  states  in  a  close  election 
to-day  might  entirely  change  the  result. 
In  1817  the  vlite  of  Indiana,  in  1821  the 
vote  of  Missouri,  in  1837  the  vote  of  Wis- 
consin was  not  counted  on  account  of 
technicalities  connected  with  the  appointed 
date  for  the  Electors'  meetings.  In  all 
these  cases  tl\e  result  would  have  been  the 
same  had  the  disfranchised  states  been 
counted.  But  that  happy  circumstance 
will  not  always  occur;  some  time  the  result 
will  hang  upon  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  vote  of  a  state  shall  be  or  shall  not  be 
counted. 

Who,  by  the  way,  decides  in  a  question 
of  that  kind?  Nobody  knows.  Who 
"counts"  the  Electoral  vote,  anyway?  — 
for  remember  the  President  is  not  elected 
until,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  February 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Electoral  vote  "shall 
he  OMinted."  By  whom?  Nobody  knows. 
Nobody  has  ever  known.  It  has  been  a 
quairrel  of  a  century,  and  no  settlement 
b^s  ever  been  reached. 

The  elaborate  law  of  18&7  settles  none 
^::^  the  fundamental  diflkulties  of  the 
^^Ttcfli,  tauxpt  as  it  citciids — piobabl y 


wrongfully  and  unconstitutionally —- the 
power  of  Congress  to  disfranchise  the 
voters  of  whole  states  by  throwing  out 
their  Electoral  votes.  In  1873,  the  vote 
of  Arkansas  was  thrown  out  on  objection 
by  the  Senate  that  the  certificate  did  not 
bear  the  seal  of  the  state  —  the  fact  being 
that  Arkansas  had  no  state  seal. 

In  several  instances.  Electors  have  died 
between  November  and  January.  It 
might  easily  happen  that  a  catastrophe 
might  destroy  at  one  time  enough  of  them 
to  change  the  result  and  defeat  the  people's 
choice. 

It  might  easily  happen  that  a  President- 
elect might  die,  not,  as  in  Greeley's  case» 
before,  but  after  the  meetings  of  the  Elect* 
ors  and  before  the  Electoral  vote  had  been 
counted ;  or  after  the  vote  had  been  counted 
and  before  his  term  had  begun.  In  neither 
case  is  there  any  provision  whatever  for 
the  succession. 

One  might  say  that  such  accidents  are 
unlikely.  They  are  not  at  all  unlikely; 
on  the  contrary  they  are  quite  certain  to 
happen  in  any  extended  length  of  time 
such  as  we  hope  the  American  Republic 
may  endure.  Besides,  it  is  the  business 
of  law  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible, 
against  all  accidents.  The  Electoral 
College  system  lies  open  to  a  hundred 
varieties  of  accidents.  It  is  not  only 
cumbersome,  awkward,  inconvenient,  and 
expensive  —  it  is  bad.  It  has  not  per- 
fectly accomplished  its  object  more  than 
half  the  time.  Twice  it  has  utterly  failed, 
once  coming  near  plunging  the  nation  into 
civil  disorder.  Should  it  fail  this  year, 
no  one  knows  how  we  should  get  our  next 
President;  the  fact  that  the  present  House 
of  Representatives  would  probably  be 
unable  to  elect  (first  explained  by  this 
magazine  six  months  ago)  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  country,  but  has 
brought  forth  no  reassuring  theory  as  to 
what  would  happen.  Any  system  which 
allows  three  months  to  elapse  between 
the  naming  of  the  people's  choice  and  the 
counting  of  Electoral  votes  is  fraught  with 
peril;  and  when  it  further  keeps  the  Presi- 
dent-elect out  of  his  seat  a  ihonth  more,  it 
invites  accidents  and  puts  a  fearful  op^ 
portunity  into  the  hands  of  the  insane  of 
the  evil-minded.     But  to  these  dangers 
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the  method  now  in  vogue  adds  all  manner 
of  untoward  opportunities  for  chance  to 
do  its  confusing  work. 

The  Electoral  College  method  has  been 
pottered  over  and  patched  up  in  vain.  It 
is  time  to  do  away  with  it,  and  give  the 
people  proper,  simple  machinery  by  which 
to  elect  their  President  by  direct  vote. 

And  the  newly  elected  President  should 
be  inaugurated  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
election.  It  is  time  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  tuned  up  from  a 
stage-coach  time-table  to  an  express-train 
and  telegraph  schedule. 


UNITED  FOR  HEALTH 

IT  was  one  of  the  curious  side-lights  of 
the  National  Conventions  this  summer 
that  both  of  them  were  attended  by 
lobbyists  working  against  platform  declara- 
tions in  favor  of  protection  for  the  public 
health.  It  is  a  gratification  that  they  were 
not  successful  in  frightening  the  Resolutions 
Committee  either  at  Chicago  or  at  Bal- 
timore; both  platforms  contain  health 
planks.  Probably  they  will  be  read  amid 
less  applause  and  boasted  of  with  less 
unction  than  many  other  Aigh-sounding 
professions  of  the  platforms,  yet  no  single 
plank  in  either  declaration  of  principles 
is  of  greater  importance.  This,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  model  statement  of  the  grounds 
of  a  great  movement  which  holds  tremend- 
ous good: 

We  reaffirm  our  previous  declarations 
advocating  the  union  and  strengthening  of 
the  various  governmental  agencies  relating  to 
pure  foods,  quarantine,  vital  statistics,  and 
human  health.  Thus  united,  and  administered 
without  partiality  to  or  discrimination  against 
any  school  of  medicine  or  system  of  healing, 
they  would  constitute  a  single  health  service, 
not  subordinated  to  any  commercial  or  finan- 
cial interests,  but  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
conservation  of  human  life  and  efficiency. 

The  United  States  is  not  in  the  lead  in 
efforts  to  conserve  human  life  and  promote 
human  efficiency.  We  have  been  care- 
less of  ourselves,  as  we  have  been  of  our 
country's  natural  resources.  We  have 
suffered  the  bogies  of  "interference  with 
personal    freedom"    and    "the    doctor's 


trust,"  shrewdly  worked  by  patent  medi- 
cine makers  and  food  adulteraters  and  a 
fanatical  sect  or  two,  to  hold  us  back  from 
united  action  for  safeguarding  the  health 
of  our  people  as  other  nations  are  doing. 
The  United  States  was  the  only  one  among 
civilized  nations  that  was  unrepresented 
at  the  International  Conference  of  Hy- 
giene at  Dresden  last  summer.  We  can- 
not afford  to  be  in  the  rear  of  the  enlight- 
ened movement  for  conserving  the  life  and 
strength  of  our  people  —  the  very  ground 
of  all  national  prosperity. 


DOCTOR   OF   AGRICULTURE  —  A 
NEW  PROFESSION 

THE  old  professions  are  crowded. 
Only  the  fittest  among  the  preach- 
ers, teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  oi 
engineers  succeed.  But  a  new  profession 
is  developing  —  and  so  rapidly  that  the 
demand  already  far  exceeds  the  supply  — 
the  profession  of  farm  expert.  The  time 
is  coming  when  Doctors  of  Agriculture 
will  hang  out  their  shingles  in  centres  of 
agricultural  activity,  just  as  lawyers  and 
doctors  and  dentists  do  now. 

Hitherto  the  best  trained  men  from  oui 
agricultural  colleges  have  gone  back  to 
join  the  ranks  of  teachers,  but  now  the 
demand  is  insistent  at  Washington  and  in 
many  states  for  the  best  men  the  colleges 
can  turn  out.  The  bureaus  of  the  govern- 
ment need  men  for  farm  management 
work  in  the  field,  men  who  understand 
both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture, to  go  directly  to  the  farmer  and 
carry  to  him  the  teachings  of  modem  agri- 
cultural science.  North  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  other  states 
are  clamoring  for  men  for  their  state  agri- 
cultural extension  work  and  for  the  work 
of  the  farmers'  institutes. 

And  now  the  business  man  has  taken  a 
hand.  Last  fall  the  Better  Farming  As- 
sociation of  North  Dakota  was  formed  by 
Minneapolis  business  men  and  North 
Dakota  bankers  to  increase  the  productive- 
ness of  one  of  our  greatest  agricultural 
states.  Their  hardest  task  has  been  to 
find  men  to  carry  on  the  field  demonstra- 
tion and  missionary  work,  wvA.  \V\Ki  Xvas^ 
succeeded  oiAv  V^"^  AlTCwycv^  "k^*^^  >^>r.\«sx 
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workers  from  Illinois  and  Minnesota, 
leaving  gaps  in  the  ranks.  The  salaries 
range  from  $i  ,$oo  to  $5,000  a  year  for  these 
men,  and  still  they  have  not  half  enough 
to  cover  the  state. 

Last  fall  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  was  formed 
the  Scientific  Agricultural  League  of  St. 
Joseph  County,  a  hundred  farmers  who 
seek  cooperatively  for  more  knowledge 
and  better  methods.  Their  desire  is  to 
secure  a  resident  salaried  expert  at  South 
Bend  to  advise  the  members  of  the  league, 
and  at  last  reports  they  had  not  found  the 
right  man.  This  league  represents  a  still 
newer  form  of  this  development,  and  as 
other  leagues  are  formed  in  other  com- 
munities, experts  will  be  needed,  just  as  a 
mine  needs  a  mining  engineer,  or  a  flour 
mill  a  chemist.  Where  are  these  men  to 
come  from? 

But  there  is  still  another  step  to  be 
taken.  The  farm  expert,  once  the  em- 
ployee of  the  state,  and  more  recently  the 
employee  of  an  association  or  corporation, 
will,  in  many  places,  become  an  inde- 
pendent entity,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
physician  opens  an  office  and  establishes 
a  private  practice  after  he  has  passed 
through  his  training  as  a  hospital  employee. 
It  is  simply  the  logical  development. 

The  time  is  coming  when  every  rural 
community  of  sufficient  size  will  have  one 
or  more  agricultural  experts  —  men  pro- 
fessionally trained  to  serve  in  an  advisory 
way  all  the  farmers  of  the  community  for 
a  fee.  These  men  will  understand  the 
chemistry  of  the  soil  and  of  plant  growth; 
their  laboratories  will  be  busy  with  soil 
analysis  and  the  study  of  local  plant  dis- 
eases; they  will  be  entomologists  and 
bacteriologists,  and  their  value  will  be 
obvious  to  the  enlightened  farmers  of  a 
new  age. 

And  then  the  farmers,  no  longer  con- 
tent to  depend  on  the  free  clinic  of  the 
state  experiment  station,  will  seek  the 
advice  and  prescription  of  the  local  Doctor 
of  Agriculture.  The  dignity  and  the 
rewards  of  this  profession  are  bound  to 
increase,  for  it  is  founded  upon  the  basis 
of  our  greatest  industry. 

Recently  President  Edmund  J.  James 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  wrote: 

"It  is  very  interesting  that  just  now 


there  is  such  a  persistent,  strenuous,  and 
widespread  demand  for  men  of  good  agri- 
cultural training  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  our  agricultural  colleges  to  fill  the  re- 
quests. I  am  trying  to  get  our  young  men 
to  study  agriculture  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  it  by  a  liberal  education  to  begin 
with,  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  meet  such  requests  as  yours  if 
they  came  to  them  in  their  work." 


THE  AMAZING  AUTOMOBILE 

IN  1903,  only  10,000  automobiles 
were  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  not  one  of  them  could 
be  trusted  to  go  thirty  miles  from  a  garage 
and  get  back  without  assistance.  Last 
year  210,000  automobiles  were  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  and  most  of 
them  were  as  dependable  as  any  other 
kind  of  machine.  They  were  valued  at 
250  million  dollars.  And  26,000  motor 
trucks  are  now  in  use  —  more  than  twice 
the  number  of  motor  cars  of  all  kinds  in 
1903. 

The  farm  value  of  the  com  crop  of  1910 
is  not  quite  as  much  as  the  i§  billion  dollars 
sale  value  of  the  cars  manufactured  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Automobiles  have  created 
an  industry.  That  is  their  local  hn* 
portance  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Wilkes  Baire, 
Pa.,  and  a  dozen  other  places  where  auto- 
mobiles are  made. 

But  they  have  done  much  more  than 
that.  They  have  opened  the  countryside 
to  thousands  of  people  to  see  and  for 
others  to  live  in.  They  have  demanded 
and  gotten  good  roads  —  in  swne  degree. 

In  the  future  they  will  make  possible 
a  much  wider  use  of  rural  and  suburban 
parcel  delivery,  as  they  are  even  now 
doing;  and  some  well  informed  observers 
have  been  so  bold  as  to  predict  that  be- 
fore many  years  horses  —  and  the  result- 
ant filth  and  flies  —  will  be  eliminated 
from  our  city  streets. 

The  automobile  has  been  much  abused 
as  an  extravagance.  Like  the  telephone* 
the  automobile  is  an  extravagance  when 
it  saves  the  time  of  a  man  whose  tnne  b 
not  worth  saving.  Like  lawns  or  golf 
links,  automobiles  are  an  extravagance 
when  they  are  maintained  by  those  who 
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can  not  afford  them.  They  arc  one  of  the 
many  ways  of  mastering  the  forces  of 
nature  which  make  man  in  this  age  more 
efficient  and  powerful  than  ever  before  — 
and  therefore  with  more  responsibility  to 
use  the  power  aright.  Toward  such  ends 
the  vast  majority  of  automobile  owners 
and  the  various  automobile  associations 
are  in  accord. 


A  FEW  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

THE  public  mind  is  concerning  it- 
self, as  perhaps  it  never  did 
before,  with  fundamental  and  con- 
structive things.  It  is  weary  of  the 
sensational.  It  is  tired  of  mere  criticism. 
It  is  disgusted  with  abuse,  whether  in 
politics  or  in  other  personal  scrambles. 
It  is  done  with  "muck-raking." 

It  is  a  good  year  and  a  good  mood, 
therefore,  for  the  World's  Work,  which 
tries  to  present  constructive  programmes. 
For  instance:  There  have  been  wide 
discussion  and  complaint  about  the  high 
cost  of  living.  But  who  has  analyzed  its 
larger  causes  and  pointed  to  practical 
remedies? 

This  large  and  interesting  task  is  under- 
taken—  and  done  —  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Yoa- 
kum, whose  constructive  experience  as 
the  great  developer  of  the  Southwest  has 
given  him  a  firm  grasp  on  the  large  forces 
that  shape  us. 

I  n  thdfirst  of  four  articles  he  points  a  way 
to  relief  from  the  unnecessary  tax  of  205 
millions  a  year  that  the  farmers  pay  be- 
cause of  a  poor  credit  system.  This  vast 
waste  can  and  must  be  saved.  There  is 
a  practical  way  to  do  it.  In  the  second 
article  he  will  show  the  hampering  effects 
of  our  inadequate  railroad  facilities  in 
an  equally  striking  fashion.  In  the  third 
he  will  explain  how  we  spend  100  million 
dollars  a  year  more  than  is  necessary  be- 
cause we  haul  our  produce  over  bad  roads 
instead  of  good  ones.  The  fourth  article 
will  be  based  upon  these  amazing  figures: 
The  American  consumer  pays  13,500 
millions  for  American  food  products.  Of 
this  the  farmer  gets  45  per  cent,  or  6,000 
millions;  the  railroads  get  675  millions  or 
5  per  cent;  the  middlemen  get  6,82$ 
millions  or  50  per  cent.    Based  upon  these 


figures  Mr.  Yoakum  makes  a  constructive 
plan  for  the  elimination  of  a  part  of  this 
middleman  burden. 

Another  forthcoming  series  is  an  explan- 
ation of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller's  millions  are  spent  to  benefit 
humanity  —  spent  on  far-reaching  funda- 
mental plans,  not  for  relief  but  for  con- 
structive betterment. 

( I )  An  account  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Eradication  of  the  Hook- 
worm (in  this  number),  which  has  already 
opened  the  way  for  the  remaking  of  all 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  peoples  and  the 
development  of  their  lands.  It  is  an 
amazing  chapter  in  human  history  —  the 
far-reaching  results  of  this  most  impover- 
ishing of  diseases.  (2)  The  story  of  the 
wonderful  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Seaman  A. 
Knapp  in  almost  doubling  the  crops  of  the 
vast  army  of  Southern  farmers.  This 
work,  carried  on  jointly  by  the  General 
Education  Board  and  the  United  States 
Government,  is  now  to  be  extended  by  the 
Government  probably  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  (3)  The  General  Educa- 
tion Board,  with  its  $33,000,000  endow- 
ment, has  begun  also  a  fundamental  and 
new  movement  to  make  the  country 
school  a  real  agency  to  enrich  life  in  the 
country;  which  will  be  explained  in  detail. 
Beside  the  Hookworm  Commission  and 
the  General  Education  Board,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller endowed  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research  which  in  seven  years 
has  become  the  foremost  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

'The  Cooperator's  Big  Dollar"  in  this 
number  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge  under  the 
general  title,  "The  Dominant  Farmer/' 
which  will  tell  the  stories  of  such  men  as 
John  Clay,  the  greatest  cattle  handler  in 
the  world,  ex-Governor  Hoard  of  Wisconsin, 
who  turned  that  state  into  a  dairy  coun- 
try, Colonel  Powers  of  North  Dakota,  the 
engineer-farmer,  and  many  others  —  ibe 
captains  of  the  industry  —  the  funda- 
mental industry  of  this  country.  This 
series  tells  of  the  Northwest  where  the 
landowners  are  dominant,  where  they  are 
working  out  a  new  order  of  cooperatioicv^ 
where  they  are  the  dvt^cvois  ^\>aw^^.  •a:^*^ 
where  \Vvev  coivAmcX.  xVvw  >a>yb\Tv^^  >a:vs^ 
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more  scientific  lines  than  the  average  city 
industry. 

In  October  will  begin  Mr.  William 
Bayard  Hale's  series  of  four  articles, 
"Adventures  on  the  Frontiers  of  Science." 

(i)  In  the  Universe  of  the  Stars;  (2) 
Explorations  in  the  Realm  of  Substance 
—  the  Search  for  the  Basis  of  Matter;  (3) 
Explorations  in  the  Empire  of  Vital 
Energy  —  the  Adventures  of  Biologists 
Searching  for  the  Origin  of  Life;  (4) 
Explorations  in  the  Kingdom  of  Conscience 
The  old  religious  sanctions  of  good 
conduct  having  largely  lost  their  authority, 
a  new  basis  of  ethics  is  appearing. 

In  October  also  will  begin  Mrs.  Mabel 
Potter  Daggett's  series  on  "Women" 
with  the  first  article  "The  Larger  House- 
keeping." When  every  home  produced 
its  own  food  and  clothing  the  housekeeper 
could  oversee  their  cleanliness.  Now  the 
food  and  milk  and  clothing  comes  from  — 
where?  The  women  of  Boston  were 
shocked  when  they  found  out,  shocked 
into  activity,  and  the  story  of  the  wonders 
that  they  have  worked  and  are  working 
to  make  cleanHness  and  healthfulness  as 
possible  now  as  when  each  housewife 
saw  to  the  making  of  everything,  is  cheer- 
ful and  interesting  reading. 

After  October  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Orth's 
"At  the  Front  in  The  Ubor  War"  will 
app>ear.  These  articles,  describing  the 
whole  Labor  situation,  will  be  written 
with  the  same  vivacity  that  enlivened  his 
"The  World-Wide  Sweep  of  Socialism" 
and  be  drawn  from  the  same  kind  of  in- 
formation —  personal  observation  and 
interviews  with  the  leaders  on  each  side. 

The  World's  Work  will  continue  the 
series,  "  What  1  Am  Trying  To  Do, "  which 
in  the  past  has  had  articles  from  Mr.  Oscar 
Underwood,  Surgeon-General  Rupert  Blue, 
(lovernor  Stubbs  of  Kansas,  President 
laft,  David  Belasco,  and  others.  In  this 
number  the  article  is  by  Secretary  Meyer 
of  the  Navy,  and  in  the  next  it  will  be  by 
Miss  Julia  Lathrop  of  the  Children's 
Bureau. 

Besides  these  things  the  World's  Work 
will  maintain  the  same  standard  of  political 
information  which  in  the  past  produced 
the  only  complete  and  authentic  bio- 
^'raphy  of  Wood  row  Wilson,  frank  and 


honest  explanations  of  Champ  Qark  and 
Governor  Harmon,  and  such  timely  and 
intimate  comparisons  of  the  three  presi- 
dential candidates  as  appear  in  this 
number.  Early  numbers  will  contain: 
"What  a  Constructive  Progressive  Plan  in 
Politics  Means"  —  a  series  of  editorial 
explanations  of  the  movement  of  public 
opinion  toward  more  direct  and  more 
responsible  government. 


THE  FOOL  AND  HIS  MONEY 

THE  statistics  of  increasing  insanity 
are  somehow  not  as  alarming  as  it 
might  seem  they  ought  to  be;  we 
take  courage  when  we  remember  that  in 
former  days  insane  people  were  restrained 
at  home  and  not  reported  to  the  authori- 
ties, as  they  are  nowadays  when  every- 
one recognizes  that  the  best  place  for  a 
deficient  is  in  a  hospital. 

But  where  shall  we  find  comfort  against 
statistics  of  folly,  of  imbecility,  of  deluded 
idiocy,  such  as  are  furnished  by  the  Post 
Office  Department's  report  on  mail  swind- 
ling? 

Operating  through  the  United  States 
mails  alone,  get-rich-quick  plunderers  last 
year  took  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  cred- 
ulous simpletons.  The  report  does  not 
set  forth  how  many  dunces  contributed 
to  this  fund  of  folly,  but  there  must  have 
been  many  hundred  thousands.  It  is  sad 
to  reflect  that,  in  a  land  commonly  re- 
garded as  enlightened,  with  newspapers 
and  magazines  abounding,  such  an  aston- 
ishing proportion  of  the  population  should 
be  so  weak  mentally  as  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  beguiled  by  sensational  descriptions  of 
the  wonders  of  bogus  mines,  fake  remedies, 
worthless  lands,  and  fraudulent  enter- 
prises. The  most  hopeless  feature  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  victims  seem  incurable. 
No  sooner  has  one  "investment"  failed 
than  they  rush  with  even  greater  con- 
fidence to  another.  Last  year's  record 
shows  that  the  imbeciles  gave  the  swindlers 
fifty  millions  more  than  the  year  before. 

The  accepted  axiom  that  one  is  bom 
every  minute  seems  inadequate  quite  to 
account  for  the  number  of  fools  at  large 
in  the  country. 


THE  COST  OF  CREDULITY 


REAR-ADMIRAL  Robley  D. 
Evan's,  a  national  hero,  died 
early  in  the  summer.  In  his 
hands  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  held  a  letter  from  a  man 
named  J.  Q.  A.  Walker,  a  gentleman  un- 
known to  fame.  In  this  letter  Mr. 
Walker  abused  Admiral  Evans  for  acting 
in  behalf  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Consolidated  Oil  Co.,  and  thereby 
seriously  interfering  with  the  plans  and 
schemes  of  Mr.  Walker  and  some  of  his 
associates.  Mr.  Walker  was  one  of  the 
directors  who  had  had  charge  of  the  cam- 
paign in  which  the  stock  of  the  company 
was  distributed  to  the  public. 

Probably  there  has  never  been  a  more 
flagrant  case  of  the  abuse  of  a  great  and 
glorious  name  for  mean  and  contemptible 
purposes  than  this  case  of  the  California 
Consolidated  Oil  Co.  The  California 
Consolidated  was  little  better  than  a  wild- 
cat oil  company  which  held  options  on  some 
producing  properties  in  California.  The 
promoters  saw  that  they  were  going  to 
have  a  hard  time  to  sell  the  stock  to  the 
public.  They  hit  upon  a  very  simple  and 
ingenious  scheme.  They  went  to  Admiral 
Evans,  a  man  untrained  in  business,  and 
persuaded  him  that  the  company  had  a 
glorious  future  and  that  it  was  practically 
a  sure  money-maker  for  its  stockholders. 
He  put  some  of  his  own  very  small  capital 
into  it  and  accepted  the  presidency.  That 
gave  them  the  use  of  his  name. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
advertising  campaigns  to  sell  the  oil 
company  stock.  It  was  carried  on  in  the 
East  by  an  underwriting  concern  called 
the  Lincoln  Stock  &  Bond  Co.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  that  they  advertised  was  the 
name  and  reputation  of  Admiral  Robley 
D.  Evans.  His  face  appeared  in  all 
the  pamphlets  and  circulars  and  even  on 
posters  displayed  on  the  street  cars.  The 
advertising  itself  was  a  typical  "get-rich- 
quick"  offer  of  stock  that  was  stated  to 
be  worth  a  dollar  a  share  for  60  cents. 
Into  this  wild-cat  project  they  lured  half 


a  million  dollars  of  the  public's  money, 
almost  all  from  people  who  could  not  afford 
to  risk  a  dollar.  When  the  stockholders 
got  together  recently  in  New  York  most 
of  them  appeared  to  be  even  less  sub- 
stantial than  the  usual  class  of  victims  of 
such  enterprises.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion they  said  that  their  interest  in  the 
scheme  was  wholly  on  the  strength  of  the 
name  and  reputation  of  Admiral  Evans. 

When  the  crash  came.  Admiral  Evans 
did  all  that  he  could  for  the  stockholders. 
Other  people  had  various  schemes  of  their 
own,  which  involved  the  fleecing  of  these 
small  holders.  Evans  fought  with  all  his 
strength  against  these  plans  and  it  was 
because  of  this  fight  that  he  received  the 
letter  referred  to  earlier  in  this  article. 
Some  of  his  friends  say  that  the  grief  an  1 
strain  of  this  losing  battle  on  behalf  of  the 
people  who  had  trusted  in  his  name  and 
reputation  killed  him.  Certainly  it  has 
appeared  in  the  record  that  not  only  did 
he  not  make  a  dollar  out  of  this  enterprise, 
either  in  profits  or  in  salaries,  but  that  he 
himself  was,  relatively  speaking,  one  of 
the  heaviest  losers  in  the  venture. 

These  are  simple  facts  of  record.  No 
man  who  reads  this  story  can  help  but  be 
amazed  at  the  success  of  these  crooked 
promoters  in  luring  a  man  of  Admiral 
Evans's  stamp  into  a  swindling  operation 
of  this  sort;  yet,  unhappily,  a  dozen  other 
instances  equally  flagrant  can  be  cited 
from  the  records  of  the  recent  past.  In 
some  of  them  the  chickens  have  not  yet 
come  home  to  roost  and  it  is  too  early  to 
put  all  the  facts  on  record.  In  others 
the  story  has  already  been  told.  One  of 
the  most  notorious  cases  was  that  whereby 
perhaps  the  best  known  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  New  York  was  induced  to  become 
a  trustee  of  a  wildcat  flotation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  such 
episodes  as  these  carry  a  plain  enough 
warning.  Almost  every  stockholder  who 
was  at  the  meeting  in  New  York  at  which 
the  truth  about  the  California  Coj^rkKx- 
dated  was  bcovx^X  omX,  ^T^^x^sve^  Vvcsx^ys^ 
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as  perfectly  confident  that  Admiral  Evans 
was  not  to  blame,  yet  it  was  his  name 
that  led  them  to  lose  their  money.  It  is 
well  for  the  investor  not  to  put  too  much 
trust  in  names  but  to  investigate  every 
investment  proposition  on  its  own  merit. 
On   the  other  hand,  it  is  increasingly 


necessary  that  men  who  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  should  keep  them- 
selves clear  of  all  such  enterprises  as  find 
it  necessary  to  finance  themselves  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  small  investor  of  money.  A 
public  man  can  not  afford  to  sell  his 
name  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 


THE  HOOKWORM  AND  CIVILIZATION 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  ROCKEFELLER  SANITARY  COMMISSION  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES 
MAKING  MEN  OF  ANyEMICS   AND  ADDING  INCALCULABLE  WEALTH    AS  WELL  AS 
HEALTH      TO     OUR     NATIONAL      ASSETS  —  THE      WAY      TOWARD     THE 
RECLAMATION  OF  ALL  TROPICAL  PEOPLES  AND  THE  UTILIZATION 
OF  THEIR  LANDS — THE  PRODIGIOUS  PART  THAT   THIS    PARA- 
SITE HAS  PLAYED  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ALL  WARM  COUNTRIES 

BY 

WALTER  H.  PAGE 


THE  discovery,  by  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Stiles,  of  hookworm  dis- 
ease in  the  United  States  is 
the  most  helpful  event  in  the 
history  of  our  Southern  states. 
For  its  eradication  will  contribute  more 
than  any  other  event  to  the  well-being  and 
to  the  mental  and  moral  life  of  at  least 
2,000,000  persons  and,  therefore,  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  population.  Nor  is  this 
all;  for  this  disease  belts  the  world;  and 
as  a  result  of  thjp  work  to  eradicate  it  in 
the  South  a  systematic  attack  on  it  is 
likely  to  be  made  in  other  countries.  This 
will  mean  an  increase  of  efficiency  in  a 
larger  part  of  the  human  race  than  was 
ever  before  brought  about  by  any  one 
direct  organized  effort. 

This  debilitating  disease  has  played  an  in- 
calculable part  in  the  history  of  all  warm 
countries.  The  present  condition  of  China, 
of  India,  and  of  Central  America,  and,  of 
parts  of  S<julh  America,  and  of  the  West 
Indies  is  in  great  measure  accounted  for 
by  its  ravages,  in  some  of  these  countries 
for  many  centuries. 

The  eradication  of  the  disease  is  so 
far-reaching  a  piece  of  work  that  it  is 
almost  absurd  to  try  to  sketch  it  in  a 
magazine  article,  or  to  try  to  give  any 
measure  of  its  significance. 


The  story  divides  itself  into  two  parts 

—  the  work  in  the  Southern  states  and  in 
Porto  Rico;  and  the  way  that  this  work 
seems  likely  to  open  for  the  reclamation 
of  other  tropical  peoples. 

The  hookworm  is  an  intestinal  parasite, 

—  a  worm  about  one  third  of  an  inch  long 
when  it  is  grown.  When  of  microscopic 
size,  it  enters  the  body  most  often  through 
the  skin,  generally  through  the  skin  of 
the  feet  because  the  feet  come  in  contact 
with  it  in  polluted  soil.  The  female 
worms  in  the  body  give  forth  an  incredible 
number  of  eggs,  which  hatch  when  de- 
posited on  the  soil,  and  while  yet  invisible 
to  the  eye  enter  the  feet.  Thence  they 
make  a  long  journey  through  ,the  body 
till  they  reach  the  small  intestines  to  which 
they  cling  and  give  forth  a  poison,  which 
produces  the  disease,  and  lay  more  eggs 
and  thus  repeat  the  endless  round  of  their 
parasitical  life.  As  many  as  4,500  wonns 
have  been  expelled  from  a  single  person; 
they  have  been  known  to  live  in  a  per- 
son for  ten  years;  and  they  are  so  prolific 
that  a  large  part  of  the  inhabited  soil 
of  the  earth  between  36  degrees  north 
latitude  and  30  degrees  south  is  polluted 
with  them.  The  pollution  occurs,  of 
course,  because  of  the  insanitary  disposi- 
tion of  human  excrement. 
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Its  cure,  except  in  extreme  cases;  is 
made  by  a  dose  or  doses  of  thymol,  follow- 
ing and  followed  by  epsom  salts.  The 
thymol  expels  the  worms.  The  prevention 
of  the  disease  will  be  brought  about  by  the 
universal  use  of  sanitary  privies.  Its 
effect  is  to  make  its  victims  anemic  —  in 
plain  English,  worthless,  more  or  less. 
In  many  cases  it  is,  of  course,  fatal,  and 
it  prepares  the  victim  for  any  other  dis- 
ease that  he  may  be  exposed  to,  notably 
typhoid  fever. 

The  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission 
for  the  Eradication  of  Hookworm  Disease 
came  into  being"  in  this  way:  When 
President  Roosevelt's  Commission  on 
Country  Life  went  on  its  journey  of 
investigation.  Dr.  Stiles,  at  his  own 
request,  was  detailed  by  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  United  States  to  accompany 
it.  At  the  public  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mission in  the  Southern  States  he  was 
asked  to  explain  hookworm  disease.  At 
that  time  a  few  physicians  (very  few  of 
those  who  live  in  the  country)  had  heard 
of  it;  and  the  public  knew  nothing  about 
it.  Dr.  Stiles's  frank  statement  at- 
tracted earnest  attention.  It  often  even 
provoked  criticism  and  denial.  At 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  an  incredulous  physician 
in  the  audience  asked  him  if  the  disease 
existed  there.  "I  see  several  pronounced 
cases  in  the  room  now/'  he  replied.  A 
local  newspaper  declared  that  the  Com- 
mission was  slandering  the  community; 
the  Governor  gave  out  an  interview  in 
praise  of  the  health  of  the  fair  land  that  he 
ruled  over  and  denouncing  its  slanderers. 
Sketches  of  the  lives  of  aged  men  of  the 
neighborhood  were  publi^ed,  to  prove 
the  healthfulness  of  the  community,  and 
much  other  such  nonsense  and  ignorance 
was  put  forth.  That  was  \^  than 
four  years  ago.  Now  the  organization 
for  eradicating  the  disease  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  one  of  the  most  vigprous  and 
efficient  in  all  the  South.  The  economic 
gain  that  has  already  been  made  in  the 
state  by  this  work  —  to  take  no  other 
measure  of  it  —  is  simply  incalculable;  and 
the  very  newspapers  and  politicians  who 
showed  such  belligerent  ignorance  are  help- 
ing the  work  forward  with  mi^t  and  main. 

There  is,  by  the  way,  no  finer  spirit 


of  unselfish  service  to  be  found,  in  our 
time  or  for  all  I  know  in  any  time,  than 
the  spirit  shown  by  the  men  who  make 
up  this  great  army  of  hookworm  eradica- 
tion —  physicians,  women,  county  officers, 
school-teachers.  False  modesty  and  all 
differences  of  rank  and  fortune  are  for- 
gotten. So  is  medical  ethics.  When  a 
traveling  dispensary  comes  to  a  neigh- 
borhood, the  people  come  great  distances 
to    be    examined,    men,    women,    and 
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MAKING  THE  HOOKWORM   INTERESTING 

LECTURES  TO  SCHOOL  CHILDREN.  MOVING 
NCTURE  SHOWS,  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PAMPHLETS. 
AND  HOUSE  TO  HOUSE  PROPAGANDA  ARE  THE 
CAMPAIGN  WEAPONS  OF  THE  SANITARY  COMMISSION 

children,  rich  and  poor,  white  and 
black.  The  hookworm  has  no  social  code 
and  he  uses  no  "Who's  Who."  After 
the  people  have  been  treated  they  bring 
their  friends  to  the  dispensary.  The 
population  seeks  information  about 
sanitary  privies.  Gratitude  and  a  wish 
to  help  others  override  false  modesty  and 
social  conventions. 

To  return  to  the  story  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission.    The  publicity   ^-^'^'s.  ^e?^w. 
to  the  d\seacsii&,  \o  \V&  ^aiv^  ow^,  "m>^  \s^  "^'^ 
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To   Roxobel,   Kelford  and 
Powellsville. 


possible  eradication,  brought  it  to  the  teered  to  finance  the  GDmmission  up  to 
attention  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Gates  and  Mr.  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  if  so  much  should 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  next  step  be  needed;  and  Mr.  Rose  set  to  work  by  a 
was  the  organization  of  the  Rockefeller  well-matured  plan  to  organize  a  campaign 
Sanitary  Commission  with  Dr.  Stiles,  of  demonstration  and  education. 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch  of  the  Johns  Hop-  The  money  of  the  Commission  is  used 
kins  Medical  School,  and  Dr.  Simon  for  sanitary  surveys,  demonstration,  and 
Flexner  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  as  the  organization.  The  eager  and  self- 
sacrificing  men  and  women  of  the  South 
have  taken  up  the  work;  and  local 
governments  and  public  bodies  appro- 
priate money  in  an  increasing  volume  for 
carrying  it  on.  The  work  has,  of  course, 
yet  only  begun.  But  the  plan  and 
methods  of  it  are  so  elTective,  and  good 
results  of  so  many  different  sorts  have 
already  come  that  this  vast  sanitary  cam- 
paign is  worth  careful  study  for  many 
reasons  and  from  many  points  of  view. 

First,  through  state  and  other  local 
boards  of  health  wherever  possible,  a 
sanitary  survey  of  the  several  Southern 
states  was  made  and  the  degree  of  infection 
published.  Almost  every  part  of  the 
South  is  infected;  and  there  are  communi- 
ties in  which  three  fourths  of  the  people 
have  the  disease.  Then  every  state  was 
divided  into  sanitary  districts.  In  every 
district  a  local  physician  has  charge  at 
the  work,  all  under  the  direction  of  a  state 
director,  who  is  in  most  cases  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

A  typical  way  in  which  the  field  work 
is  done  is  described  in  this  schedule,  used 
in  Alabama: 

Dy  a  pcr^inal  letter  from  the  Central  Office 
a  date  is  fixed  on  which  a  representative  of  the 
Slate  Board  of  Health  will  meet  with  a  County 
Medical  Society  if  there  be  one,  at  its  regular 
meeting,  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  campaign 
in  that  county. 

A  resolution  is  asked  for,  signed  by  each 
member  of  the  Society,  promising  their  co- 
operation, individually  and  collectively. 

A  petition  is  drawn  up,  to  the  County  Onn- 
missioncrs,  asking  for  a  small  sum  of  money 
to  defray  expenses. 

An  itinerary  of  the  county  is  then  mapped 
out  and  the  field  physician  proceeds  on  his 
tour,  meeting  first  the  physicians.  All  schools 
en  route  are  visited  and  lectured  to.  Public 
lectun-s  with  a  stercopticon  arc  given  at  all 
imponant  places  in  the  county.  The  news- 
papers are  supplied  with  information. 

1'hrcc  to  five  places  arc  selected  for  the  dis- 
pensary, and  the  dates  are  published.   Circulars 
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medical  members,  and  there  are  ten  lay 
members.  Mr.  Wicklifi'e  Rose,  at  that 
lime  Secretary  of  the  I'cabody  Fund  for 
the  advancement  of  education  in  the 
South,  was  chosen  as  administrative  aecn- 
tary  and  Dr.  Stiles  as  scientific  sccre- 
tary.    Mr.  John    D.    Huckefeller  volun- 
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and  letters  carrying  this  information  are  sent 
throughout  the  county. 

Each  dispensary  is  visited  by  the  field 
physician  and  his  staff  once  a  week  on  the 
advertised  day  for  a  period  of  three  to  six  or 
eight  weeks. 

The  physicians  give  free  treatnnent  to 
all  who  need  it  after  the  microscopists 
have  made  examinations;  then  they  go 
on  to  the  next  place,  and  the  next  week 
repeat  the  circuit.  A  great  mass  of  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  is  thus  distributed. 

This  explanation  of  very  simple  ma- 
chinery is  a  dull  recital  of  routme;  but 
the  matter  dealt  with  at  these  country 
gatherings  is  the  matter  of  despair  and 
hope,  of  human  worthlessness  and  effi- 
ciency —  of  life  and  death  in  fact. 

This  field-work  shows  the  eflTiciency 
of  an  admirable  business  organization 
and  the  fervor  of  a  religious  propaganda. 


prepared  in  dose  form  and  sealed  in  envelopes 
properly  labeled,  he  was  ready  for  business. 

The  people  began  to  arrive  early,  and  from 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  about 
four  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  throng  at  the 
dispensary  —  men,  women,  and  children  from 
town  and  country.  Seven  of  these  had  come 
from  De  Funuak  Spring,  Fla.,  twenty  miles 
over  country  roads.  They  lingered;  gathered 
in  groups  around  the  table  of  exhibits;  listened 
to  the  stories  of  improvement  as  told  by  those 
who  had  been  treated;  and  returned  to  their 
homes  to  repeat  to  their  neighbors  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard. 

To  each  person  found  infected  Dr.  Perdue 
handed  a  scaled  envelope  containing  the 
thymol  prepared  in  dose  form,  and  a  card,  on 
the  upper  half  of  which  were  printed  the 
directions  for  taking  the  medicine  and  on  the 
lower  half  directions  for  preventing  reinfection; 
treatment  to  be  taken  at  home.  Working  in 
this  way  in  Covington  and  Butler  counties  for 


A    RECORD    OF    FOUR    WEEKS    OF    DISPENSARY    WORK    IN    NORTH    CAROLINA 


WEEK  ENDING 

SAMPSON 
COUNTY 

Dr.  Strosnider 

ROBESON 
COUNTY 

Dr.  B.  W.  Page 

COLUMBUS 
COUNTY 

Dr.  C.  L. 

Pridgren 

HAUFAX 
COUNTY 

Dr.  P.  W. 
Covington 

TOTAL  NUMBER 
TREATED,    BY  WEEKS 

July  15 
July  22 
July  29 
Aug.  5 

53 
316 
926 

387 

44 
185 

478 
645 

518 

647 

653 

1.239 

Dispensary  not 
open  (2  days) 

194 
438 

537 

615 
1,342 

2.495 
2,808 

Totals 

1,683 

1,352 

3.057 

M69 

7,260 

Read  this  account  of  the  work  of  a  field- 
doctor  in  southern  Alabama,  from  the 
itinerary  of  the  Administrative  Secretary : 

On  May  18th,  we  visited  the  dispensary  at 
Florala  where  Dr.  Perdue  treated  on  that  day 
186  people. 

Dr.  Perdue  is  a  young  man— a  fine  physical 
specimen  with  plenty  of  red  blood,  a  keen  eye, 
an  open,  genial  face  and  a  big  heart;  he  makes 
friends  because  he  can't  help  it  and  goes  at  his 
work  as  if  this  one  thing  he  were  bom  to  do. 
He  had  organized  and  conducted  the  dis- 
pensaries in  Covington  County;  and  in  18 
dispensary  days  treated  2,504  people. 

For  the  dispensary  at  this  point  he  had  se- 
cured a  room  about  20  by  20  ft.;  bad  pro- 
vided a  few  chairs  and  three  tables  —  one  for 
his  microscope,  one  for  his  literature,  printed 
forms,  and  writing  materials,  and  a  third  for 
an  exhibit  of  parasites  which  the  treated  pa- 
tients brought  in  in  bottles.  With  this  simple 
equipment  and  a  supply  of  thymol  which  he  had 


26  dispensary  days,   Dr.  Perdue  has  treated 
3,528  persons. 

This  is  from  a  report  of  an  itinerary  in 
North  Carolina: 

At  Harrell's  Store  in  Sampson  County, 
we  fbi^d  Pr.  Strosnider  running  his  dis- 
pensary at  the  schoolhouse.  As  we  nearcd 
the  place,  we  met  a  line  of  buggies  and  wagons 
with  whole  families  coming  away;  on  reaching 
the  schoolhouse  I  counted  thirty-three  buggies 
standing  in  the  grove;  in  and  around  the 
schoolhouse  were  a  hundred  or  more  people 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  waiting  for  atten- 
tion; on  the  inside  we  found  Dr.  Strosnider, 
his  microscopist,  and  a  temporary  assistant 
working  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity;  Dr. 
Strosnider  did  not  stop  for  luncheon.  He 
treated  at  his  dispensary  on  that  day  1 36  cases. 
He  is  running  five  dispensaries  in  Sampson 
County,  visiting  each  of  them  one  dzs  s^i^s^ 
week.  I  have  iust  \^cfe\N^\»&  i^k5^\^  <A  c^srs* 
treated  tot  \.Yv^  ^^V. 
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Holly  Grove  Tuesday     i  r6  Thursday  evening  we  ran  down  to  Chsd- 

Harrdl's  Store    .  .    Wednesday     136  bourn  and  took  the  early  train  Friday  morning 

Ingold Thursday     116  for  Fair  Bluff  in  Columbia  County  to  see  the 

Roseboro Friday     237  experiment  of  the  tent  hospital  and  dispensary 

Clinton Saturday     333  combined.     When     the    conductor    took    our 

Total  for  five  days     .      .      .         937  tickets  for  Fair  Bluff  he  said:   "You  arc  going 

We  observed  the  methods  of  work;  talked  '°  '^^  "^ht  place  to-day;  they  are  holding  a 

with  many  of  the  people,  made  photographs  hool^wonn  convention  up  there;   the  state  is 

of  the  dispensary  and  a  few  interesting  groups  making  a  demonstration;  it  has  been  running 

of  cases;  wenl  on  that  evening  to  Wilmington,  a"  '^^^-  all  these  people  are  going  there  and 

where    we    visited     Dr.   Stiles    and    saw    his  '^e  whole  damn  crowd  look  as  if  they've  got 

work  in  the  laboratory.     1  must  mention  one  't"     A  large  crowd  did  get  off  at  Fair  Bluff, 

case    here    that    illustrates    a    situation    the  We  reached  the  tent  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 

magnitude  and  appalling  significance  of  which  morning  and  found  43  persons  there  waiting 

have  been   impressing  themselves  on  me  for  for  attention. 

the    past    twelve    months.     Dr.  Stiles    had         On  the  day  of  our  visit  2 1 7  cases  were  treated ; 

just  had  in  the  hospital  a  case  of  amoebic  at    another    point     Dr.     Pridgen     made     a 


i  SHOW  THE  rEKCENTAOES 


dysenter>'  which  a  local  physician  had  been 
treating  for  another  ailment.  The  microscope 
easily  revealed  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble; 
specific  treatment  cured  the  man  and  sent  him 
back  to  his  work  within  a  few  days.  I  am 
mirting  with  hundreds  of  cases  of  just  such 
incompetent  medical  practice;  the  people  suffer 
their  ills  and  bear  the  additional  burden  of 
long  conlinued  doctors'  bills  for  services 
thai  bring  r\<>  relief.  In  teaching  physiiians 
to  use  the  microicope  our  work  is  giving  them 
dcfEniic  coniriil  over  a  group  of  diseases  the 
diagnosis  of  which  hereUifore  has  been  to 
them  a  scaled  vnlume.  I  fort.-sec  ihe  organiza- 
tion of  an  extension  service  which  will  keep  the 
practising  physician  abreast  with  the  progress 


record  of  413  cases  treated  in  one  day.  In 
one  of  these  tents  we  found  the  most  severe 
case  of  hookworm  disease  that  I  have  seen. 
The  boy  is  sixteen  years  old  and  weighs  fifty 
pounds;  he  has  been  too  ill  to  work  for  eight 
years;  has  been  in  bed  for  two  years;  his 
mother  brought  him  in  two  and  a  half  miles  in  a 
bugt;y  in  her  lap;  she  told  me  she  thought  site 
would  never  get  him  there  alive.  He  was  pale 
as  a  corpse,  thin  beyond  belief,  and  so  weak  that 
the  doctor  would  not  risk  more  than  a  child's 
dose.  This  dose  brought  results;  those  who 
had  been  with  him  for  two  days  assured  me 
that  improvement  was  marked.  He  was 
drinking  milk  and  had  sent  his  brother  out  for 
eggs  with  the  command  not  to  stay  long.  The 
doctor  says  he  is  going  to  gel  well,    [He  bu 
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completely  ricovered.]  I  thought  Of  this  boy 
again  that  evening  and  with  new  hope  when  I 
met  on  the  train  a  young  man  who  told  me 
that  he  had  been  an  extreme  anemic,  had  taken 
eight  treatments,  had  gained  forty-five  pounds 
in  six  months,  and  stood  there  before  me  the 
ruddy  picture  of  health,  looking  as  if  he  has 
never  had  a  day  of  illness  in  his  life. 

The  value  of  the  dispensary  as  an  edu- 
cational agency  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  demonstration  method  gets 
its  hold  upon  the  people  is  shown  by  the 
tabular  statement  on  a  preceding  page 
of  results  for  the  first  four  weeks  of  the 
dispensary  work  in  North  Carolina: 

The  stories  told  by  many  of  the  people 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  main  cause 
of  their  long  backwardness  is  explained 
and  it  is  a  removable  cause.  It  is  not 
malaria,  it  is  not  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
it  is  not  the  after-effects  of  slavery,  it 
is  not  a  large  "poor-white"  element  of  the 
population  —  but  it  is  the  same  disease 
that  has  for  centuries  made  a  large  part 
of  all  tropical  and  semi-tropical  peoples 
anemic,  the  same  cause  that  has  had  much 
to  do  with  making  life  and  civilization 
what  they  are  in  India,  in  China,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  in  Central  America. 
The  hookworm  has  probably  played  a 
larger  part  in  our  Southern  history  thati 


NORTH  CAROLINA  S   ROLL  OF  HONOR 

r    COMMISSION     APfEALED    TO  LOCAL   PKIDE    BV    PUBLISHING  THES 
COUNTIES    MARKED  WITH    STAKS    AltE  THOSE    WHICH  PROVIDED   HOMEV  FOE    THE 
S   AND   HOSPITALS    FOX  THE   TREATHENT  OF   HOOKWORM  DISEASE 


of  their  own  experiences  are  full  of  grati- 
tude and  of  an  eagerness  to  hdp  others 
—  expressed  sometimes  in  a  vocabulary 
taken  fmn  the  Bible  and  from  patent 
medicine  commendations. 

Every  man  who  knows  the  people  of 
the  Southern  states  sees  in  the  results  of 
this  work  a  new  epoch  in  their  history  and, 
because  of  its  sanitary  suggestiveness,  a 
new  epoch  in  our  national  history.  The 
Southern  white  people  are  of  almost  pure 
English  stock.  It  has  been  hard  to  ex- 
plain their  backwardness,  for  they  are 
descended  from  capable  ancestors  and 
inhabit  a  rich  land. 


slavery  or  wars  or  any  political  dogma 
or  economic  creed.  It  has,  in  fact,  had  a 
strong  influence  (nobody  can  say  how 
strong)  in  shaping  ptriitical  dogmas  and 
econtmic  creeds.  If  there  had  been  no 
hookworm  victims  in  our  Southern  states 
it  is  certain  that  our  national  history  would 
in  some  way,  perhaps  in  many  ways,  have 
been  very  different. 

There  are  now  in  those  sutes  more  than 
two  million  men  and  women  who  are 
maimed,  stunted,  kept  back,  are  in- 
efficient, and  children  to  whom  red-blooded 
life  is  denied  —  all  these  wreicK-eA  -asA.  ■»- 
burden,  not  bv  ^''^'^  ■Kec)cw\>j  *&  \««&M 
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or  by  any  wilful  defect  of  character,  but 
because  they  are  sick.  And  now  the  way 
to  their  complete  reclamation  is  made  clear. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  anything  more 
important  now  going  on  in  the  world 
than  this  earnest  campaign  for  its  eradica- 
tion, will  you  not  find  it  hard  to  name  it? 

And  the  effect  of  this  health  campaign 


prevent  this  disease.  Well,  if  this  disease, 
why  not  others?  It  brings  a  new  con- 
ception of  sanitation  —  sanitation  which 
must  involve  the  conduct  not  only  of  the 
individual  but  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 
It  brings  a  new  idea  of  education,  too.  The 
school  is  becoming  a  centre  of  health- 
knowledge.     It  brings  a  new  duty  —  at 


THE   HOOKWORM   BELT 

BbTWbhN    3O*'   NOK1H    LATITUDE    AND   30**   SOUTH   LATITUDE 


on  the  sick  is  not  the  whole  story.  It 
brings  into  play  the  best  qualities  of  the 
well.  It  makes  men  and  women  chari- 
table in  their  judgments  and  helpful  in 
their  impulses  and  actions.  The  neigh- 
bors whom  they  had  blamed  or  despised 
have  been  —  only  sick.  It  brings  a  new 
community-spirit.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
whole  community  to  cure  the  sick  and  to 


least  a  specific  duty  —  to  the  church: 
the  hookworm  stands  in  the  way  to  salva- 
tion; and,  if  the  hookworm,  why  not  other 
results  of  bad  sanitation?  And  a  new  form 
of  political  activity,  of  course;  comes  to 
many  a  rural  community  when  it  spends 
its  first  health-money  for  compelling  the 
use  of  sanitary  privies. 
Ihere  is  no  part  of  the  population  nor 
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institution  nor  organization  that  fails  to 
help  in  less  or  greater  degree  —  the  local 
newspaper,  the  women's  clubs,  all  kinds 
of  social  and  business  organizations.  In 
many  communities  there  is  at  tint  the 
inertia  and  even  the  incredulity  of  ignor- 
ance. But  these  soon  yield  to  a  well- 
ni^  universal  cooperation  and  enthusiasm. 


DiAR  Sir:  My  son  and  I  established  a 
free  dispensary  service  (furnishing  our  time 
and  money)  during  the  second  week  in  last 
July  for  the  benefit  of  hookworm  victims. 
Since  then  we  have  given  free  treatment  to  at 
least  350  persons  ranging  in  age  from  two  to 
sixty-five  years.  For  (he  benefit  of  the  workers 
we  give  each  Sunday  morning.  By  so  doing 
we  do  not  take  them  away  from  their  labor. 


WHICH    ENCIRCLES    THE    EARTH 

IN  WHICH  NEARLT  THRBB  QUAKTCU  OP  THB  PBOTIE  AKB  WFECTED 


When  a  whole  people  unite  in  an  unselfish 
effort  for  common  helpfulness,  good  re- 
sults come  of  more  kinds  than  anybody 
could  foresee;  and  a  whole  people  united 
in  an  unselfish  effort  —  that  is  as  inspiring 
a  si>ectacle  as  men  or  gods  ever  see. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  a 
physician  at  Kinston,  N.  C.  to  Dr.  Fer- 
rell,  the  state  director  of  the  work: 


One  Sunday  we  had  forty-one  at  our  Sunday 
School  and  every  one  of  them  had  hookworms. 
I  never  invested  a  little  money  in  anything 
that  has  ever  given  mc  half  the  pleasure  1 
gave  gotten  out  of  our  hookworm  crusade. 
There  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
intelligence  of  these  people,  rosy  cheeks  and 
bright  eyes  have  taken  the  place  of  pallor 
and  leaden  eyes. 
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boys  and  girls  and  slm}  how  happy  and  bright 
they  look.  Many  of  them  are  going  to  be 
fine  citizens  some  day. 

Yours  truly. 

H.  O.  Hyatt,  M.  D. 

No  doubt  it  is  as  true  as  it  ever  was  that 
"men  are  mighty  full  of  human  nature," 
and  this  kind  of  work  gives  it  gracious 
opportunities    to    show    itself. 

A  letter  from  the  Scientific  Secretary 
tells  of  a  public  health  movement  begun 
by  the  Negroes  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  A 
company  of  Negroes  called  on  the  Mayor 
to  urge  that  the  road  to  the  Negro  ceme- 
tery be  improved.  The  Mayor  replied 
that  they  used  the  road  to  the  cemetery 
altogether  too  frequently,  and  he  asked 
the  local  health  officer.  Dr.  Nesbit,  to  speak 
to  them  about  public  health. 

They  formed  a  Good  Roads  and  Health 
Association,  and  held  health  rallies  at 
the  various  Negro  churches  Sunday  after- 
noons. The  speakers  for  the  first  Sunday 
were  the  Mayor,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Council,  and  the  Health  Officer,  and 
others.  There  were  possibly  800  to  1,000 
Negroes  present  when  the  Scientific  Secre- 
tary addressed  them. 

The  preachers  in  many  places  use  their 
pulpits  to  further  the  work.  I  have  seen 
a  letter  signed  by  the  Methodist,  Baptist, 
and  Presbyterian  preachers  in  one  town 
addressed  to  all  the  clergy  in  the  county, 
asking  them  to  give  notice  of  dispensary 
dates  and  to  urge  the  people  to  be  healed; 
and  this  action  is  typical  of  many. 

The  volume  of  the  work  is  indicated 
by  such  facts  as  these,  taken  from  a 
summary  made  by  the  Administrative 
Secretary: 

During  the  year  in  nine  states  140,378 
persf)ns  were  treated.  This  means  that  for 
fvery  Si. 27  expended  a  human  being  has  been 
benefited  in  health  and  helped  to  a  higher  and 
better  bcale  of  living. 

The  preliminary  survey  has  demonstrated 
the  presence  of  the  infection  in  710  of  the  884 
Kiunties  in  ten  slates;  and  for  this  survey 
there  were  examined  micrnscopically  37,267 
rural  children  from  6  to  18  years  of  age;  and 
43,448  rural  homes  were  inspected. 

Altogether.  s,22S  physicians  were  visited;  2(»6 
lectures  delivered  to  4,f>oo  physicians.  During 
the  year  4.i2<)  physicians  have  reported  treat- 
ing fur  hookworm  disease  $3.i<^»7  persons. 


These  organizations  have  reached  by  personal 
visit  9,450  teachers;  by  letter,  17,294;  by 
lectures  at  institutes,  13,448;  by  bulletins  and 
leaflets,  43,393.  They  have  personally  visited 
673  newspapers  and  have  given  to  the  press 
5,762  letters  and  1,843  articles.  They  have 
delivered  3,620  public  lectures  to  451*877 
people,  and  have  distributed  to  the  people 
908436   bulletins  on  sanitation. 

In  nine  states  85  counties  have  appropriated 
from  county  funds  for  the  local  expenses  of 
county  dispensaries  for  the  free  treatment 
of  hookworm  disease  9^10,799,  and  at  these 
dispensaries  74,005  persons  have  been  treated. 

As  for  the  eflTect  of  the  disease  on  the 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  a 
people,  consider  this  picture  of  a  dark 
Virginian  neighborhood. 

The  people  had  for  generations  been 
set  apart  by  marked  peculiarities  from 
the  people  surrounding  them.  They  made 
a  dark  spot  on  the  map.  A  nickname  of 
reproach  was  given  to  them.  They  were 
even  regarded  by  some  of  their  neighbor- 
ing communities  as  a  distinct  race.  They 
lived  in  abject  poverty;  they  were  of  very 
low  mental  power;  they  had  lost  the 
normal  moral  perception  of  the  surround- 
ing communities;  and  they  lived  in  promis- 
cuous immorality  that  is  almost  incredible. 
It  was  a  country  slum  of  the  worst  type. 
Of  the  forty  children  in  a  miserable 
school,  thirty-eight  had  the  disease.  The 
two  who  were  well  came  from  outside 
this  region.  There  were  forty-five  chil- 
dren who  had  never  attended  school. 
The  following  glimpses  of  life  there  are  con- 
densed from  the  report  of  an  official  visitor: 

Wc  stopped  at  the  house  of  A.  Mrs.  A. 
was  hoeing  in  the  garden.  At  the  doctor's 
request  she  told  the  family  history.  She  had 
been  an  anemic  from  infancy;  had  never  till 
this  year  known  a  well  day;  had  borne  six 
children;  one  had  died  of  "dropsy"  (really  of 
hookworm  disease);  her  husband  did  half 
work,  the  oldest  boy  less;  their  home  had 
always  been  this  one-room  hut. 

The  doctor  had  treated  them  a  year  ago  and 
now  all  who  were  old  enough  were  at  work; 
a  new  house  was  nearly  built;  they  were 
building  a  sanitary  privy;  the  children  would 
go  to  sch(M)l  in  the  fall;  the  family  is  now  on 
its  feet:  and  the  mother's  first  thought  is  of  a 
belter  life  for  her  children. 

Nearby  is  another  home;  six  children  had 
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POUR  GENERATIONS,  tIAD  BEEN  TO  SCHOOL  OR  DONE 

A  FULL  DAV's  womt 

been  bom  and  two  had  died;  the  struggle  had 
been  hopeless;  they  had  spent  most  of  their 
small  earnings  on  doctors  and  patent  medi- 
cines. They,  too,  had  been  cured,  free  of  cost. 
As  the  old  mother  came  to  the  end  of  her  stoiy 
and  tried  to  express  her  gratitude  to  the  doctor 
she  faltered;  she  spoke  of  what  had  been  done 
also  for  others;  and  raising  her  hand  she  said, 
"It  is  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  come." 

And  so  the  story  might  run  on  indefinitely. 
The  doctor  in  charge  of  the  hookworm  work  in 
this  district  (whose  treatment  is  free)  can  tell 
you  of  cases  like  thoe  all  day  long  and  show 
you  the  people.  This  whole  population  has  for 
generations  borne  the  burden  of  a  heavy  in- 
fection. The  cwnmunity  has  been  islanded 
and  isolated,  with  cumulative  results  —  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  economic,  and  moral;  from 
generation  to  generatbn  there  has  been  a 
lowering  of  vitality,  physic^  and  mental. 
One  result  has  been  a  deadening  of  the  moral 
sense  and  a  loss  of  self-respect.  But  the 
clearing  of  the  moral  atmosphere  has  already 
set  in.  The  results  are  not  only  gratifying; 
they  are  stirring.  I  predict  that  within  five 
years  the  whole  face  of  this  country  will  be 
changed  and  one  will  see  here  a  new  people 
and  a  new  earth. 

In  the  Porto  Rican  reports  the  following 
dialogue  is  given  to  show  the  mental  dTects 
of  the  disease  on  a  typical  victim.  It  took 
place  between  a  patient  and  a  phystdan: 

What  is  your  name? 

Umphi" 

I  say,  what  is  your  name? 

What  is  my  name? 

Yes,  what  is  your  name? 

Juana. 


J  nana  what? 

Juana  Maldonada. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you? 

What  is  the  matter  with  me? 

Yes;  what  is  the  matter  with  you? 

I  get  tired. 

Where  do  you  live? 

Who— I? 

Yes;  you.  where  do  you  live? 

Over  there  (pointing  toward  the  mountains). 

In  what  barrio? 

In  what  barrio? 

Yes,  in-  what  barrio? 

El  Aoneaule. 

This  man  was  not  a  stupid  man  in 
health;  for  when  he  was  cured  he  answered 
such  questions  promptly  and  intelligently. 
"This,"  says  the  report,  "is  the  mental 
state  of  the  man  whom  many  an  unjust 
foreigner  labels  lazy,  lacking  in  initiative, 
stupid,  degenerate,  etc." 

Infected  children  in  a  school  at  Vamado, 
La.,  who  ranked  fifth  and  sixth  in  their 
classes  were  cured  and  then  ranked 
second  and  third.  In  a  girls'  school  in 
Mississippi  the  grade  of  56  girls  who  were 
infected  showed  an  average  of  77  out  of  a 
possible  100;  the  grade  of  56  girls,  who 
were  not  infected,  chosen  at  random  was 
89.  Of  these  56  infected  girls,  17  failed; 
of  the  non-infected  56,  only  two  failed. 

A  hint  of  the  part  that  intestinal  para- 
sites play  in  tropical  countries  is  given  by 
this  record  of  the  Bilibid  prison,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  death-rate  under 
lay  management  was  238  per  1,000;  under 
the  Bureau  of  Health  after  the  American 


■IX  Momris  AFTER 

HOPEFULLV  AND  SENOTHtl*. 


USE  WAS 
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occupation  it  fell  to  70  per  1,000;  and 
there  it  halted  till  the  prisoners  were  ex- 
amined and  treated  for  intestinal  parasites 
(52  per  cent,  of  them  had  hookworm),  and 
then  the  death-rate  fell  to  1  j  per  1 .000. 

It  is  practically  certain,  by  the  way, 
that  many  of  the  deaths  in  Andersonville 
prison  during  the  Civil  War  were  caused 
by  hookworm  disease.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  prisoners  lived  were 
ideal  for  its  worst  forms  and  effects. 

A  few  efforts  have  been  made  to  calcu- 
late  the  economic   loss   caused    by   the 


A  physician  in  Ecuador,  a  Dr.  Paricer, 
has  reported  that  on  a  large  cocoa 
plantation  that  he  visited  not  more  than 
3)  per  cent,  of  normal  efficiency  was 
possible  in  the  work  of  the  300  laborers. 
On  one  estate  in  British  Guiana  the 
manager  reported  that  the  productive 
value  of  the  men  was  increased  100  per 
cent,  by  treatment  for  hookworm  disease. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Rose  asks 
in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Commission, 
"What  must  be  the  economic  significance 
of    this   disease    for    India  with  its  300 


ON    THE    ROAD   TO    HEALTH 


N  MILES  TO  VISIT  T 


disease.  Dr.  Cunn,  an  inspector  for  the 
California  State  Board  of  Health,  tells 
of  a  mine  where  300  laborers  were  em- 
ployed, of  whom  half  were  infected.  The 
loss  of  efficicnc}'  was  calculated  by  the 
owners  at  $20,000  a  year.  In  Porto  Rico 
"  the  disease  has  reduced  the  average 
efficiency  of  the  labor  on  the  coffee  planta- 
tions to  50  per  cent,  of  normal  efficiency, 
in  some  cases  to  )>  per  cent."  In  other 
words  it  requires  two  hookworm  victims 
and  sometimes  three  to  do  the  work  that 
one  well  man  would  do. 


millions  of  people  and  from  60  to  80  per 
cent,  of  them  infected?"  One  can  only 
guess  at  the  economic  i^in  in  our  Southern 
states  by  the  eradication  of  this  disease. 
In  almost  every  rural  community  a  small 
or  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  too 
sick  to  be  of  any  economic  value  or  of 
more  than  one  third  or  one  half  the  normal 
value;  and  they  retard  to  a  degree  the 
gait  and  habit  of  all  the  rest. 

But  the  curing  of  present  victims, 
important  as  that  is.  is,  after  all,  only  the 
first   step  in   the  work  and   introductoiy 
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to  the  larger  task  of  educating  the  whole 
people  into  such  sanitary  habits  as  will 
eradicate  the  disease  and  prevent  its 
recurrence.  Ihe  lime  must  come  when 
public  opinion  will  compel  the  enactment 
and  the  enforcement  of  laws  that  will 
make  the  disease  impossible.  For  it  is  a 
task  that  nothing  but  vigorous  local 
government  enforced  by  vigorous  public 
opinion  can  do. 

In  a  word,  this  organization  and  agita- 
tion and  education  must  result  in  the 
sanitation  of  all  rural  life  south  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  Ohio  rivers;  and  that 
will  make  a  chapter  in  the  education  of  a 
people  such  as  cannot  yet  be  found  in 
human  history.  The  main  machinery 
must  be  an  efficient  county  health  officer, 
who  must  have  a  vigorous  sanitary  police 
force. 

This  same  sanitary  training  will  be  as 
effective  against  typhoid  and  malaria  and 
many  other  diseases  as  if  it  were  directed 
especially  against  them. 

And  it  requires  no  great  discernment 
to  see  the  revolutionary  effect  that  all 
this  health-work  is  having  and  will  in  an 
increasing  degree  continue  to  have  on 
I'Htet  we  call   Education.     Under  its   in- 


PROPAGANDiST   OF    HEALTH 


fluence  the  schools  are  fast  changing  their 
aims  and  methods  —  both  the  matter  and 
the  manner  of  their  teaching.  The  health- 
bulletins  and  such  like  literature  that  have 
already  been  put  out  by  the  school  authori- 
ties show  the  wholly  changed  point  of 
view  of  the  task  of  the  school-mistress.  1 
have  before  me  a  report  of  a  most  amusing 
but  very  earnest  public  debate  between 
two  teams  of  girls  in  a  Mississippi  high 
school  on  the  question.  "  Which  is  the  more 
dangerous,  the  hookworm  or  the  fly? 
Here  is  a  "quiz"  that  was  given  to 
pupils  of  the  high  school  at  Dunnsville,  Vj 


1.  To  what  is  the  hookworm  disease  du*?' 
Dcicribe  the  worm. 

2.  What  are  the  symptoms? 

3.  How  is  the  disease  spread? 

4.  Give  the  life  history  of  rhe  hookworm  from 
the  timr  ihc  egg  is  laid  until  the  worm  is  back 
in  the  iniesltne. 

y  Can  the  disease  be  cured?  Whi 
better,  cure  or  prevention? 

6.  How  can  it  be  prevented? 

7.  Suppose  you  had  charge  of  a  hook' 
patient,  describe  your  treatment  and 
cautions. 


I 

rom 
,  Jack 
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8.  What  can  school-children  do  to  eradicate 
the  disease  in  Essex  County? 
With  this  as  a  part  of  public  school  work 
for  boys  and  girls,  one  might  be  tempted 
to  call  the  disease  a  blessing;  for  what 
else  could  have  brought  the  old  "educa- 
tion" on  such  a  long  journey  toward 
common  sense?  Of  course  it  will  not  stop 
with  this  particular  subject.  It  will  deal 
more  and  more  with  the  kinds  of  subjects 
that  have  to  do  with  healthful  living  here 
and  now.  How  whimsical  Fate  is,  that 
we  should  be  mightily  helped  to  the  right 


reports  of  Dr.  Bailey  K,  Ashfoid  and  Dr. 
Pedro  G.  Igaravidez  are  important  and 
interesting  for  their  historical  as  well  as 
for  their  medical  value. 

The  Commission  under  Mr.  Rose's 
secretaryship  has  made  an  inquiry  about 
the  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  other 
lands.  Practically  every  country  between 
36  degrees  north  latitude  and  30  degrees 
south  is  infected,  and  infection  is  found  in 
the  mines  of  countries  north  of  the  36 
degrees  parallel,  such  as  Wales.  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,    Belgium,   and   France. 


ONE   OF   THE   TRAVELING    HOSPITAL   DISPENSARIES 
OF  WHICH   THE    PHVSICMNS   AND   THE    MICKOSCOPISTS,    AFTER     ADVERTIStNG    THE     UAIt 
MAKE    WtLKLT    CIKCUIIS   TO   (IIVE    FKEE    TREATMENTS 


kind  of  country  schools  in  the  United 
States  by  an  intestinal  parasite  that 
poisoned  the  Pharaohs! 

Before  this  campaign  was  begun  in  the 
Southern  states,  the  Government  in  Porto 
Riai  attacked  the  same  problem  there. 
Our  medical  and  sanitary  work  in  that 
island  is  as  humane  and  creditable  a 
chapter  in  beneficent  government  as  you 
will  find  in  history.  The  population  is 
recovering  its  economic  efficiency  and  its 
normal  mental  and  moral  qualities.    'I'he 


The  countries  that  have  surface  infection, 
including  the  United  States,  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  about  940  millions.  The  estimated 
population  of  the  globe  is  i  ,600  millions.  A 
good  deal  more  than  half,  therefore,  live 
in  the  area  of  hookworm  infection. 

This  parasite  has  been  preying  on  man 
perhaps  for  thousands  of  years.  A  papyrus 
written  3.460  years  ago  contains  a  de- 
scription of  a  disease  in  Eg>pt  which  many 
physicians  declare  is  the  hookworm  dis- 
ease: it  describes  it  too  accurately  to  be 
anything  else.     In   recent  times  it  was 
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observed  in  Egypt  first  in  1833,  but  the 
first  recorded  treatment  was  made  in  1887. 
The  degree  of  infection  differs.  In 
Porto  Rico  it  was  estimated  at  the  time 
of  the  American  occupation  at  fully  90 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  They  were 
almost  wholly  an  anemic  people,  physi- 
cally and  economically  well-nigh  worthless. 
In  Colombia  90  per  cent,  of  the  people 
who  live  below  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet 
have  the  disease;  50  per  cent,  of  all  in 
British  Guiana;  90  per  cent,  in  Dutch 
,  Guiana;  in  Egypt,    >o  per  cent,  of  the 


Rome,  it  is  very  certain  that  hookworm 
disease  has  played  a  part  in  ,  Asiatic 
hislor>'.  The  anemic  condition  of  millions 
of  people,  century  after  century,  has  pro- 
foundly affected  their  economic  life,  their 
intellectual  qualities,  their  social  habits 
and  ideals,  and  their  religion:  of  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  relation  between 
the  hookworm  and  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana 
is  too  probable  to  be  regarded  as  fanciful. 
In  these  facts,  there  is  material  for  the 
rewriting  of  the  history  of  most  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  nations.     More  import- 
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laboring  population ;  in  Ceylon,  90  per  cent . ; 
in  the  whole  of  India  with  its  population 
of  300  millions,  from  60  to  80  per  cent. — 
or  more  than  200,000,000.  The  disease  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  during  its 
construction  and  was  carried  into  the  mines 
of  Austria,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Hun- 
gary, Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Germany 
have  eradicated  it  or  have  it  well  under  con- 
trol and  France  has  it  well  in  hand.  But  in 
these  countries  It  exists  only  in  mines. 

Whether  or  not  malaria  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  downfall  of  Greece  and 


ant  than  the  effect  on  the  past  is  the 
certainty  of  a  possible  regeneration  of 
these  vast  populahons  in  the  future. 

An  American  who  closely  observed  the 
people  in  the  Orinoco  region  of  Venezuela.- 
has  written  to  the  Rockefeller  Sanitais' 
Commission  this  opinion: 

Venezuela  is  a  country  of  marvelous  anJ " 
limitless  natural  resources.  U  the  hookworm 
can  be  abolished  and  these  listless,  lifeless, 
almost  worthless  people,  who  are  in  this  con- 
dition because  of  disease,  can  be  transformed 
as  a  young  man  was  whom  I  saw  restOTsAVwcx^ 
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by  an  English  physician,  into  vigorous,  red- 
blooded,  mentally  alive  people,  their  economic 
efficiency  can  be  increased  a  thousandfold  and 
the  country  can  be  started  on  a  career  of  de- 
vutopmeni  which  will  make  it  a  factor  in  the 
progress  of  the  world. 

Poorly  nourished  brains  are  the  naturai 
breeding  places  for  wild  ideas.  I  believe  that 
the  eradication  of  the  hookworm  will  do  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  banish  the  chronic 
slate  of  revolution  from  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  allow  these  countries  to  attain 
the  prosperity  to  which  they  arc  entitled  by 
reason  of  their  natural  resources. 


ease  in  some  other  country  similar  to  this 
organization  in  the  Southern  states.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  how  money  could 
be  better  used  than  thus  to  clean  up  the 
world  for  a  more  efficient  and  wholesotne 
life.  The  conquest  of  yellow  fever,  of 
malaria,  of  typhoid,  and  now  of  hook- 
worm disease  (for  we  have  the  knowledge 
to  accomplish  all  this)  will  mean  the 
re-making  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
peoples  and  the  bringing  of  their  lands 
into  the  use  of  civilization  as  fast  as  their 
prcxlucts  are    needed.    This  will  be  one 


siru-uuhturudispensabT? 


The  work  of  this  Sanitary  Commission, 
therefore,  together  with  the  work  done  in 
Porto  Rico,  is  waking  up  all  efficient  govern- 
ments to  the  seriousness  of  this  disease. 

The  British  Government,  for  example, 
is  working  at  it  in  Ceylon  and  is  consider- 
ing what  may  be  done  for  its  eradicatitju 
in  India.  It  is  understood,  too,  that  when 
Congress  shall  grant  a  Federal  charter 
for  the  incorporation  of  a  fund  of  loo 
million  dt;llars  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller fur  the  betterment  of  human  life, 
a  part  of  the  income  may  at  once  be  used 
to  organize  a  campaign  against  this  dis- 


of  the  longest  steps  taken  in  advancing 
the  well-being  of  the  human  race. 

Thus  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
the  debt  we  owe  to  such  scientific  investi- 
gators as  Reed  (who,  with  others,  proved 
that  a  mosquito  is  the  carrier  of  yellow 
fever)  and  Ross  (who,  with  others,  proved 
that  another  mosquito  is  the  carrier  of 
malaria)  and  Ashford,  whose  work  in  Porto 
Rico  opened  the  way  to  Stiles's  discovery 
of  the  hookworm  in  our  Southern  states. 
By  these  discoveries  incalculable  lives  will 
be  saved  and  the  wealth  of  the  world  will 
be  increased  beyond  computation. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  FARM1N( 

FIRST  ARTICLE  IN  A  SERIES 

THE  tjlGH  COST  OF  LIVING 

AN    UNDUE    INTEREST   iax  OF    2  lO  MILLION    DOLLARS  A  YEAR   ON    THEAMERlC 
FARMER  —  WHY    THE    LITTLE     FARMER    OF    GERMANY    AND     FRANCE    GETS 
MOWEY  AT  LESS  THAN  5  PER  CENT.   WHILE  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  PAYS 
8J    PER    CENT.— WHAT     ARE     WE:;<!0ING    TO     DO    ABOUT     ITp 

BY 

B.  F.  YOAKUM 


ALL  economists  agree  that  to- 
day, in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  every  other  country 
where  civiHzation  has  become 
complex,  the  greatest  problem 
before  the  administration  and  the  greatest 
task  before  the  individual  is  to  stop  the 
long-continued  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Food  and  clothing,  the  fundamentals  of 
life,  cost  more  and  more  each  year.  Men 
who  a  few  years  ago  were  relatively 
prosperous  on  limited  incomes  find  them- 
selves to-day  unabl^'tcT' maintain  even 
the  decencies,  let  alone  the  luxuries,  of 
mixlern  life. 

"I  he  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
dollar  has  shrunk  too  fast  and  too  far. 
7  aking  the  purchasing  power  of  an  Ameri- 
can silver  dollar  in  1897  as  100  cents,  the 
same  dollar  to-day,  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  necessities  of  life,  would  buy 
only  about  69  cents'  worth.  Our  dollar 
has  dwindled  in  its  usefulness.  Wages 
and  income  of  the  farm,  have  advanced 
to  some  extent;  but  they  have  not  kepi 


pace  vrith  the  decline  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar. 

It  is  this  simple  fact  that  underlies 
nearly  all  the  disturbing  phenomena  of  an 
era  full  of  disturbances.  It  is  this  that 
makes  labor  restless  and  restive,  and 
drives  it  into  the  hands  of  theorists  and 
false  leaders.  A  strike  of  laborers  in 
the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  is  settled 
by  granting  the  demands  of  the  men. 
The  owners-of  the  mines,  in  turn,  demand  a 
higher  price  for  the  coal  to  meet  the  rise 
in  wages.  This  new  rise  in  the  price  of 
coal  is  added  to  the  burdens  of  the  ultimate 
consumer,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  last  straw 
which  breaks  the  camel's  back.  It  be- 
comes an  excuse  for  demands  for  higher 
wages  in  half  a  hundred  manufacturing 
cities  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard  region. 
So  it  spreads  in  a  series  of  concentric 
circles,  each  item  in  the  rising  cost  becom- 
ing the  centre  of  a  new  circle  of  discontent 
and  clamor  for  still  other  expansion  in  the 
expense  of  doing  business. 

Going  on  from  the  strictly  laboring  class. 
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it  is  this  continuous  advance  in  the  cost  of  that  army  of  revolt  that  hangs  upon 

of  living  that  is  building  up  in  the  world  the  outskirts  of  every  army  of  reform, 

at  large  a  spirit  of  revolt  against  estab-  it  is  the  exorbitant  cost  of  the  necessities 

lished    usages.  ■    1    do    not    believe    all  of  life. 

established  usages  are  good,   nor  do    I         Economists  have  traced  our  troubles 

believe  that  many  of  our  methods  are  the  to  the  expanding  flood  of  gold,  to  the 

best  for  civilization.     I  would  go  forward,  increasing  velocity  of  money  in  circulation, 


GOOD  SECURITY   FOR  A    BANK   LOAN 


THESE  COPFER  INCOTS  A 

OF    AN    ORGAN  I 

even  though  against  established  tradition. 
Yet  1  cannot  believe  that  the  rapid  and 
headlong  march  of  Socialism  throughout 
the  world  is  wholly  an  orderly  advance. 
If  there  is  one  item  more  than  any  other 
than  contributes  to  the  building  up  of 
the  Socialist  proletariat  and  to  the  swelling 


to  the  changes  wrought  by  quicker  com- 
mercial intercourse  and  to  many  otlier 
minor  items.  These  underlying  causes 
are  not  matters  that  require  cure,  or  that 
are  capable  of  cure.  They  are  worid- 
wide  influences,  rather  than  purely  Ameri- 
can   influences.     If    these    causes    aJonc 


INCOTS,  IS  NOT  A   UNIVERSAL  SECUKITY. 


were  to  be  considered,  we  should  not 
face  the  problem  of  adjusting  the  value  of 
a  dollar  that  has  shrunk  to  70  cents,  but 
rather  the  problem  of  a  dollar  that  has 
shrunk  to  about  80  cents  as  has  been  the 
case  in  many  other  countries. 

Here  is  the  American  problem.  While 
our  American  dollar  has  been  dwindling 
fnam  100  cents  to  less  than  70  cents  in 
its  purchasing  value,  the  Englishman's 
dollar  has  shrunk  only  from  100  cents  to 
78,  and  the  German  dollar  has  shrunk 
still  less.  Our  task,  therefore,  is  to  deal 
with  the  excessive  contraction  of  our 
dollar  rather  than  with  the  world-wide 
loss  of  purchasing  power. 


All  men  who  give  this  subject  earnest 
thought  must  come  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  there  are  in  the  political, 
national  and  economic  make-up  of  this 
country  many  errors  and  omissions  that 
are  directly  contributory  10  the  excessive 
cost  of  living  in  America,  and  which,  once 
they  become  known  to  all  men,  can  and 
will  be  remedied.  It  is  with  these  mat- 
ters that  1  intend  to  deal.  Even  in  this 
field  of  constructive  suggestion.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  such  matters  as  have 
come  directly  within  my  observation  and 
experience  as  a  business  man  associated 
with  a  railroad  system  lying,  for  the  most 
part,  within  the  conrmes  of  the  agricultural 


L 


,    TYPICALLY    HANOrCAITED   AfiBKLLTURAL    t  M  L  R  I' Ri^V. 

M     PLANT    WERE    &AWIKC    WOOD    IN&IkAU    Of    THILtS^VVW^    &^>0K^    W   -• 

EAsitH  foH  ITS  oWNEi  TO  atn  woiuii>tc  cAVnhV.  luioh  vi  >& 
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section  of  the  United  States.  Here  we 
have  encountered,  at  every  turn,  certain 
clearly  defined  tendencies  and  facts  which 
have  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  this 
problem  of  the  cost  of  living  and  which 
should  be,  and  must  be,  corrected  if  we 
are  to  escape  an  adjustment  both  long- 
protracted  and  painful. 


ducers  of  the  country  because  of  inade- 
quate money-lending  facilities  in  this 
country. 

Second,  the  excessive  cost  of  selling 
and  delivering  the  products  of  the  soil 
from  the  farm  to  the  consumer's  table. 

Third,  the  excessive  and  extravagant 
cost  of  carrying  the  products  of  the  soil 


Of  all  the  causes  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  that  have  c<ime  directly  under  my 
observation  and  that  have  forced  them- 
selves into  my  problems  as  a  railroad  man, 
these  are  the  paramuunt  causes: 

First,  the  excessive  burden  of  interest 
charts  laid  upon  the  agricultural  pro- 


from  the  farm  to  the  railroad,  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  public  highways  are  far 
behind  the  highways  of  every  other 
agricultural  countp,'. 

Fourth,  the  urgent  need  for  more  and 
better  railroads. 

1  intend  to  take  up  these  items  in  detail. 
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first  of  our  agricultural  problems.  When 
I  make  that  statement  I  am  not  thinking 
of  the  bonanza  farmer,  or  of  the  owner 
of  a  few  thousand  acres  of  highly  developed 
and  carefully  cultivated  land.  He  bor- 
rows on  a  business  basis.  l)flen  the  large 
planter  borrows  to  meet  his  current  needs 


can  be  done  in  a  constructive  way  to 
cut  (iff  these  excessive  taxes  upon  the 
consumers  of  the  counm-  for,  after  all, 
every  excessive  burden  laid  upon  the 
producer  is  ultimately  paid  by  the  buyer 
of  the  producer's  products. 


from  a  couple  of  nearby  banks  in  which 
he  owns  large  interests.  His  business  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  agricultural  pros- 
perity, or  the  reverse,  of  the  a  vera©; 
American   farmer.     Hvs  ■^tvW\s.\«5.  ■».■(«■  '^'^ 
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States  Steel  Corporation  fram  the  trials  of 
the  local  foundry  in  a  cross-roads  town. 

After  all,  when  you  come  to  talk  of 
agricultural  borrowing,  you  have  to  come 
down  to  talk  in  terms  of  the  "one-bale 
farm."  The  farm  of  80  to  160  acres, 
tilled  and  worked  to  its  limit,  is  the  real 
agricultural  unit.    The  foundations  of  a 


permanent  agriculture  in  any  country 
are  laid  only  when  the  land  is  made  tu 
support  as  many  families,  owning  their 
own  land,  as  the  land  can  properly  support. 
Therefore,  the  fundamental  question  in 
farm  money  is  the  question  whether  the 
individual  farmer,  owning  and  operating 
his  own   land,    is   supplied  with   ample 
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capital  at  reasonable  rates  or  whether  he 
is  stinted  in  capital  and  gouged  in  his 
interest  account. 

Let  us  get  down  to  figures  taken  from 
the  best  data  available.  They  have  been 
made  by  drawing  upon  the  government 
census  reports  covering  property  operated 
by  its  owners,  and  by  collecting  opinions 
from  the  well  informed.     By  my  estimate. 


current  debt  of  about  the  same  amount 
outstanding  against  it. 

The  rate  of  interest  paid  on  this  tre- 
mendous volume  of  borrowed  capital  is, 
according  to  the  best  estimates  1  can  find, 
between  8  and  9  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  actual  rate  of  interest  itself  is  only 
a  part  of  the  burden  of  borrowing.  To  it 
must  be  added  the  constant  drain  of  re- 


prepared  in  this  way,  the  American  farmer 
is  indebted  to-day  in  these  amounts; 

THE    AMERICAN    FARMER'S    DEBTS 

Farm  montages  on  land  oper- 
ated by  owners  —  United 
States  Census  figures  J  1.716,000,000 

Mortgages  on  lenanc  farms,  at 
same  rate  per  acre  as  above, 
tsiimatcs       .....       1,310.000.000 

Average  amount  of  current 
loans  to  farmers,  on  account 
of  crops,  chattels,  etc.        .       l.ooo.ooo.ooo 


^,046,000.000 
This  estimate  shows  that  the  farmer's 
debt  is  about  half  on  account  of  fixed 
capital  —  mostly  mortgage  loans  — and 
half  on  account  of  current  loans.  The 
total  number  of  farms  in  the  country  is 
about  6,000,000.  Therefore,  the  average 
farm  has  a  mortgage  debt  of  $;oo  and  a 


newals  for  mortgages  on  farms,  of  loans, 
fees  for  recording  mortgages,  and  other 
loans  to  farmers,  most  of  which  are  made 
on  short  term,  and  commission  fees  and 
compulsor>'  insurance  on  renewals.  From 
all  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the 
best  available  sources.  I  estimate  that  an 
average  rate  paid  by  our  farmers  is  8j 
per  cent  per  annum,  which  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  full  cost  paid  on  farm 
money  used  in  the  financing  and  capitaliza- 
tion  of   the  farms  of   the  United  Stales. 

The  annual  interest  bill,  therefore,  paid 
by  the  farmers,  is  about  ;io  million  dollars. 
The  total  value  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
United  States  as  of  llecember  1.  1911. 
farm  value,  was  543  million  dollars. 
Practically,  the  interest  account  of  the 
farmers  ale  up  the  total  wheat  crop  of  the 
entire  country. 

If  this  average  rate  ?A  %\  v*^  w::^^-'^*^ 
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fair  and  just  and  reasonable,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  it.  At  any  rate,  all  admit 
that,  even  if  it  be  neither  just  nor  reason- 
able, the  blame  for  it  should  not  be  laid 
upon  the  banking  fraternity,  as  they  are 
only  following  old  established  customs. 
If  it  is  wnsng,  it  should  have  been  remedied 
years  ago  by  the  farmers  themselves 
through  those  they  send  to  Congress  and 
elect  President  of  the  United  States,  If 
it  is  wrong  it  is  the  farmers  themselves 
who  must  take  steps  to  remedy  it. 


around  6  per  cent.  Even  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  interest  rates  on  fixed 
forms  of  capital  are  high,  hundreds  of 
relatively  small  and  unimportant  indus- 
trial plants  borrow  money  at  a  gross 
rate  not  over  6J  per  cent.  The  companies 
manufacturing  for  farmers'  consumption 
raise  what  money  they  need  at  not  much 
more  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  manufacturer  borrows  against  his 
piles  of  textile  goods,  of  copper  ingots,  of 
steel  bars,  of  lumber  stored  at  the  saw 


I    GOOD    FARM    BUT    POOR    SECURITY 


1    ALMOST   AKV   C 


Let  us  see  by  comparison  with  other 
borrowing  rales  in  this  countr\'  if  a  re- 
markable discrepancy  may  be  observed. 
In  normal  times,  it  is  only  a  decrepit  or 
unsound  sort  of  factory  that  has  to  pay 
such  a  rate  as  that  for  money.  Manu- 
facturers usually  borrow,  for  capital  ac- 
count, on  long  term  bonds  and  mortgage, 
and  if  the  times  are  right  the  average 
fairly  successful  manufacturing  company 
can  gel  itN  needed  capital  at  a  gross  rate 


mills,  and  almost  any  sort  of  manufactured 
products,  at  a  rate  not  much  more  than  hadf 
the  rate  charged  against  the  farmer,  with 
his  best  of  collateral  in  the  shape  of  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  and  other  products. 

No  thinking  man,  looking  the  facts 
fairly  in  the  face,  believes  that  the  rate  to 
the  fanners  is  a  just  and  reasonable 
interest  rate.  He  pays  far  too  much, 
both  for  the  money  he  gets  on  mortgage 
and  for  the  money  he  borrows  to  make 
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his  crop.  He  has  the  finest  security  for 
current  loans  there  is  in  the  world,  namely, 
products  that  go  into  immediate  con- 
sumption and  that  sell,  in  all  the  markets 
of  the  world,  every  hour  of  the  day;  yet 
he  pays  a  rate  double  the  rate  paid  by 
manufacturers  of  industrial  products  that 
have  to  be  marketed  with  great  skill,  often 
on  a  treacherous  and  delicate  market. 
No  one  contends  that  a  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  women's  dress  goods  is  as  good 


To  obtain  a  defmite  basis  upon  whw 
to  judge  the  fairness  of  a  rate  of  intei 
however,  is  not  to  compare  it  with  the 
rates  charged  in  other  lines  of  industry 
and  commerce  on  loans  secured  by  dif- 
ferent prfxlucts,  but  to  compare  it  with 
the  rate  charged  upon  the  same  class  of 
security  in  other  lands  where  such  security 
is  pledged.  For  instance,  while 
interesting  to  note  that  the  little  maat 
facturer  can  borrow  on  his  plant  at 


m 


collateral,  from  a  standpoint  of  market- 
ability, solidity  of  value,  or  freedom  from 
depreciation,  as  an  equal  value  in  wheat, 
or  com.  or  cotton.  The  only  reason  is 
that  the  borrower  in  the  one  case  is  a 
merchant  or  a  manufacturer  —  a  member 
of  an  organized  trade  — while  the  bor- 
rower in  the  other  case  is  a  farmer,  a 
man  who  works  by  himself  and  buys  and 
sells  and  borrows  on  his  own  book,  under 
an  unorganized  custom. 


per  cent.,  while  the  farmer  borrows  on  his 
farm  at  8i  per  cent.,  it  is  more  enlighten- 
ing to  study  the  rates  charged  in  other 
countries  on  farm  mortgages,  and  to  draw 
conclusions  by  comparison.  We  tike  it 
for  granted  that  in  productive  power, 
in  character,  and  in  ability,  the  American 
farmers,  as  a  class,  are  equal  to  the  farmers 
of  any  other  land.  Broadly  speaking, 
therefore,  there  is  no  good  economic 
reason  why,  having  ec^jia.^-a.s^X'i'awi't'aifv^ 
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character,  they  should  not  borrow  on 
mortgage  and  growing  crops  at  as  good  a 
rate  of  interest  as  the  farmers  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Having  this  premise  in  mind,  let  us  go 
on  to  discover  what  the  farmers  of  other 
countries,  as  advanced  in  civilization 
as  the  United  States,  pay  for  their 
money  borrowed  on  mortgage  and  for 
their  temporary  demands. 

Germany  is,  in  a  Sense,  an  agricultural 
nation.  For  many  generations  its  fields 
have  been  tilled  by  farmers  operating 
mostly  small  farms  and  cultivating  them 
extensively.  A  generation  ago,  the  Ger- 
man farmer  was  a  very  poor  man,  perhaps 
next,  as  a  class,  in  the  scale  of  poverty, 
to  the  men  who  ^ive  in  the  city  slums. 
Nowadays,   on  the  contrary,   the  small 


German  farmer  is  a  prosperous  citizen, 
with  money  in  the  bank,  and  with  ample 
credit  to  carry  on  all  the  activities  of 
which  he  is  capable.  He  is  not,  however, 
so  large  and  important  an  individual  as 
the  average  American  farmer. 

Looking  first  into  the  rate  that  he  pays 
on  money  borrowed  on  mortgage,  we 
find  that  he  borrows  from  an  association 
of  land  credit,  organized  under  its  class 
name,  Landschaftcn,  or  Ritterschaften. 
Under  these  systems  the  farmers,  in  a 
certain  territory,  form  into  cooperative 
societies,  syndicating  their  farm  lands 
under  negotiable  bonds  which  are  ofTered 
jointly  as  security  for  the  credit  they  need. 
The  individual  then  borrows  from  this 
cooperative  society.  It  is  just  as  though 
all  the  small  farms  in  a  Texas  county,  no 
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one  of  which  is  more  than  160  acres,  were 
pooled  into  one  great  society  which 
borrowed  on  a  single  bond  against  all 
this  property,  and  then  lent  to  any 
individual  farmers  forming  this  pool  as 
they  needed  money  on  mortgage.  This 
system  has  been  in  general  use  in  Ger- 
many for  more  than  140  years  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  experiment. 

These  German  farmers  obtain  the  money 
that  they  need  on  mortgage  at  a  rate 
never  exceeding  5  per  cent,  gross  and 
averaging  around  4.40  per  cent.  This 
includes  all  charges  and  cost  and  is  the 
gross  rate  that  corresponds  with  our  gross 
rate  in  this  country  of  about  8J  per  cent.     • 

In  Paris,  there  is  a  great  institution 
called  the  Credit  Foncier,  which  really 
makes  the  rate  on  farm  mortgage  loans 
in  France.  This  company  was  estab- 
lished in  1852,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  has  carried  on  its  work  without 
interruption  from  panic,  war,  or  any  other 
cause.  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
the  society,  the  nation  was  at  war  and  the 
system  of  titles  in  the  country  was  so  weak 
as  to  seem  to  make  it  impossible  to  carry 
on,  with  any  degree  of  success,  a  large 
central  lending  society.  The  society  started 
with  Government  support,  but  has  not 
since  needed  Government  help,  and  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  loans  to  the  people 
have  totaled  more  than  2  billion  dollars. 

The  amount  lent  by  this  society  is 
generally  one  half  of  the  appraised  valua- 
tion. The  interest  rate  varies  but  is 
always  less  than  5  per  cent.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  4.30  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
the  French  farmers  are  getting  money  at 
one  half  the  rate  of  interest  the  American 
farmer  pays.  The  loans,  moreover,  are 
made  from  ten  to  seventy-five  years, 
and  are  retired  in  very  small  instal- 
ments year  by  year.  If  a  farmer  prefers, 
however,  he  may  borrow  on  short  time 
loans  running  from  one  to  nine  years 
without  paying  off  any  of  the  principal 
year  by  year.  If  a  farmer  wishes  to  build 
on  his  land,  he  can  obtain  through  the 
Credit  Foncier  a  mortgage  credit  based 
oi>  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  building 
to  be  put  up.  This  is  temporary  accom- 
modation, and  when  the  building  is  com- 
pleted, its  cost  can  be  added  to  the  loan. 


Here  are  two  old,  tried,  and  successful 
systems  for  the  lending  of  money  to 
farmers  on  mortgage  which  have  resulted, 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  in  the  lending 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  money  to  farm- 
ers with  practically  no  losses  to  either 
lenders  or  borrowers,  and  the  average 
rates  of  interest  not  more  than  half  the 
average  rate  of  interest  paid  by  American 
farmers. 

It  would  be  possible  to  adduce  a  dozen 
other,  more  or  less,  similar  systems;  but 
these  two  stand  out  so  prominently  in  any 
study  of  mortgage  lending  institutions 
that  it  is  enough  to  cite  their  records  and 
their  accomplishments  and  consider  them 
as  illustrations  of  maximum  efficiency 
and  minimum  cost  in  providing  mortgage 
money  to  a  farming  nation.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  money  in  the  German 
system  is  raised  by  making  a  bond  on  the 
joint  assets  of  all  the  farmers  in  a  certain 
community.  In  the  French  system,  the 
money  is  raised  from  the  people  by  issuing 
the  bonds  or  debentures  of  the  Credit 
Foncier  itself  in  convenient  units  for 
private  investment,  with  the  result  that 
the  investors  of  France  supply  an  abundant 
flood  of  permanent  capital  to  the  producers 
of  the  nation,  namely,  the  farmers.  These 
two  systems,  while  different  in  detail,  are 
similar  in  principle.  They  give  to  the 
individual  investor  the  power  to  buy  a 
divided  interest  in  a  mortgage  on  the  best 
security  in  the  country,  namely,  the 
producing  farm.  In  France  this  sound  . 
and  sensible  principle  has  done  more 
perhaps  than  any  one  factor  to  make  the 
whole  nation  a  nation  of  investors.  The 
loans  of  the  Credit  Foncier  are  alwa>'s 
oversubscribed  by  the  public.  In  January. 
191 2,  for  instance,  the  Credit  Foncier 
offered  for  subscription  about  100  million 
dollars  of  3  per  cent,  bonds,  in  denomina- 
tions of  $50  each  and  running  to  seventy 
years.  This  issue  was  nineteen  times 
oversubscribed.  In  other  words,  there 
was  more  than  i  billion  nine  hundred 
million  dollars  of  French  money  offered 
to  the  Credit  Foncier  on  that  date  at  a 
3  per  cent,  rate  of  interest  for  seventy 
years  to  be  lent  to  farmers  and  communi- 
ties by  that  association. 

It  is  ttVTOM^  tNO\>\>AOTV  W^X  'CcvR.  ^ \^^<^Cv 
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have  worked  out  a  perfectly  balanced 
system  whereby  the  lender  of  money 
throughout  the  whole  country  contri- 
butes his  savings  to  meet  the  needs  of 
producers  who  are  also  borrowers.  It 
would  be  possible  to  evolve  a  system  of 
this  sort  in  the  United  States  to  a  state 
of  perfection,  but  it  would  be  slow  in 
reaching  the  standard  which  has  produced 
this  result  in  France.  I  do  not  expect  to 
see  the  day  in  many  years  when  the 
investors  of  the  United  States  will  sub- 
scribe, in  a  very  large  amount,  for  the 
bonds    of    a    private    institution,    even 

COST  OF  LIVING 
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SHOWING  THAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  THE 
MOST  EXPENSIVE  COUNTRY  TO  LIVE  IN 
(U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  FIGURES,   I909) 

though  it  be  under  Government  auspices, 
issued  at  a  3  per  cent,  rate,  and  running 
for  seventy  years.  All  that  we  can  hope 
to  do  to  start  with  is  to  evolve  a  system 
much  less  perfect  and  less  efficient  than 
the  French  system,  but  infinitely  more 
efficient  than  our  present  haphazard  sys- 
tem of  farm  financing. 

Having  glanced  at  these  two  monu- 
mental examples  of  efficiency  in  lending 
on  farm  mortgage,  1  would  pass  on  to 
consider  the  other  branch  of  farm  financ- 
ing, namely,  the  borrowing  of  money 
against  current  needs,  to  plant  the  fields, 
to  buy  equipment  to  start  the  farm,  to 
barvest  the  crops,  and  to  carry  the  crops 


when  harvested.  These  necessary  and 
inevitable  functions  of  farm  life  require 
an  average  of  3  Billion  Dollars  of  current 
loans  to  American  farmers  year  by  year 
We  have  estimated  an  average  rate  o( 
8§  per  cent,  as  the  rate  paid  by  Americar 
farmers  for  this  accommodation.  Let 
us  see  what  is  the  average  rate  paid  b> 
German,  French,  and  Italian  farmen 
for  the  same  accommodation. 

In  working  out  the  answer  to  this 
question,  one  encounters  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  othei 
countries  on  a  similar  scale,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  illuminating  records 
that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  the  story  o( 
the  rural  banks,  so-called.  In  the  Germar 
Empire,  in  1909,  under  the  purely  rural 
system,  about  12,000  little  country  banks 
did  a  business  of  approximately  1  Billion 
Six  Hundred  Thirty-four  Million  Dollars 
at  an  average  interest  rate  of  less  thar 
5  per  cent.  A  very  large  part  of  this 
lending  was  done  on  current  account 
much  of  it  without  any  security  except 
the  promise  to  pay.  That  is  the  concrete 
statement  of  the  business  as  it  exists  to-day 

This  Raiffeisen  system  was  not  evolved 
in  a  day.  It  has  been  a  system  of  slo^ 
and  steady  growth.  It  had  its  inceptior 
in  pressing  needs  of  a  scattered  agricultural 
population  and  it  has  developed  as  yean 
have  passed,  until  to-day  it  can  probably 
be  cited  as  the  most  complete  and  efficient 
system  known  in  the  world  for  the  supply- 
ing of  current  funds  to  the  greatest  pro- 
ducing element  in  the  country,  namely,  thf 
small  intensive  farmer.  It  is  more  than 
sixty  years  since  it  was  founded,  and  ir 
that  time  there  has  not  been  a  singk 
instance  of  a  failure  of  a  Raiffeisen  bank 
In  other  words,  through  all  kinds  of  con- 
ditions, including  one  tremendous  in- 
ternational war  —  the  Franco-Prussiar 
War  —  these  little  rural  banks  have  gone 
on  performing  their  functions  without 
any  such  period  of  catastrophe  as  is  almost 
invariably  predicted  when  a  new  systenn 
of  banking  is  launched.  It  is  worth  while 
therefore  —  inasmuch  as  we  in  the  United 
States  need,  more  than  we  need  any  othei 
kind  of  bank,  just  such  a  bank  as  this, 
which  will  lend  on  current  loans  at  reason- 
able rates  to  the  small  farmers  of  thi 
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country  —  to  summarize  the  story  of  the 
RaiflFeisen  banks  from  their  beginning. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
agricultural  regions  of  Germany  had  fallen 
into  a  most  deplorable  condition.  The 
lending  of  money  to  the  agriculturists  had 
been  taken  almost  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  usurers,  who  exacted  exorbitant  in- 
terest, and  the  little  farmers  of  that  land 
paid  rates  of  interest  that  would  make 
even  the  highest  rates  charged  in  this 
country  to-day  seem  insignificant.  In- 
evitably agriculture  languished  under  this 
tremendous  tax.  Thousands  of  rich  little 
farms  that  for  generations  had  supported 
independent  producers  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  former  owners  under 
foreclosure  of  burdensome  debts.  Famine 
followed  very  naturally;  for  to  overburden 
the  farming  class,  either  in  Germany  or 
in  any  other  country,  is  to  destroy  the 
whole  of  prosperity. 

Out  of  the  famine  and  misery  came  a 
new  order  of  things  in  Germany,  and 
indeed  in  all  the  agricultural  regions  of 
Europe  in  which  small  farmers  hold  their 
fields  in  subjugation.  Here  was  founded 
an  institution  that  in  the  end  brought 
back  to  the  peasant  farmers  of  Europe 
their  old  independence  and  drove  the 
collectors  of  usury  forever  out  of  the  fields 
of  the  German  farmer.  It  is  upon  this 
same  character  of  institution,  or  upon 
another  based  upon  its  broad  principles, 
that  we  must  call  before  we  can  solve 
the  unrest  of  the  nation. 

In  1847,  in  one  of  the  little  peasant 
villages  of  the  Rhine  Valley,  the  new  order 
of  things  began.  A  man  named  Frederick 
Raiflfeisen,  the  ma>or  of  several  villages, 
stepped  in  to  call  a  halt  to  usury.  At 
first,  he  merely  took  his  stand  in  the  mar- 
ket place  and  traded  for  the  account  of 
his  people  with  the  middlemen  who  would 
despoil  them.  Later  on.  he  took  more 
practical  steps.  The  first  was  to  found  a 
little  organization  of  the  wealthier  men, 
who  bought  up  cattle  and  stores  and  sold 
them,  at  fair  profits,  to  the  people.  From 
that  the  next  step  was  ea^y.  It  was 
taken  fourteen  years  after  the  first  in- 
tervention. 

At  Anhausen,  Raiflfeisen  founded  a 
society  in  which  the  farmers  \Vv^msv\\^s 
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supplied  the  money,  which,  in  turn,  was 
lent  out  at  reasonable  rates  to  the  people 
who  needed  it.  From  that  little  be- 
ginning the  spread  of  the  RaiflFeisen  bank- 
ing system  across  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  one  of  the  marvels  of  banking  history. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  Federa- 
tion of  German  Agricultural  Societies, 
numbering  more  than  19,000  farmers' 
banks,  and  including  in  its  membership 
more  than  1,750,000  farmers.  It  is  an 
agricultural  money  trust,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  farmer  gets 
his  money  when  he  needs  it  and  at  rates 
that  are  commensurate  with  his  security. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  in  any  great 
detail  the  steps  of  this  mighty  agricultural 
revolution.  It  was  no  peaceful  conquest. 
About  1875,  for  instance,  a  bitter  contest 
arose  between  this  system  of  agricultural 
cooperative  banking  and  another  some- 
what similar  system,  which  had  its  chief 


and  adopted  so  much  of  the  principle  and 
practice  of  the  cooperative  agricultural 
bank  as  is  needed.  Still  later,  indeed 
within  the  very  recent  past,  Quebec  and 
Massachusetts  have  carried  on  small 
experiments  along  the  same  lines,  but  with 
slight  success  so  far. 

In  different  parts  of  Greece  and  in 
Egypt,  there  are  small  branches  of  these 
systems,  some  of  which  are  independent 
and  others  are  grafted  on  to  other  organ- 
isms, working  with  private  lenders  exact- 
ing the  maximum  possible  rate.  In  all 
these  countries,  yet  under  primitive  cus- 
toms, however,  where  the  more  scientific 
and  less  exacting  forms  of  agricultural 
credit  have  taken  root,  they  tend  to  drive 
out  the  usurer,  because  unorganized  capital 
always  takes  flight  before  the  advance  of 
organized  capital,  whether  in  industry  or  in 
agriculture  or  in  the  realm  of  pure  finance. 

We  have  found  the  one  cardinal  fact 
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Strength  in  the  manufacturing  and 
marketing  towns.  This  was  the  so-called 
Schulze-Delitzsch  systems,  founded,  it  is 
true,  on  similar  principles  but  quite 
different  in  practice.  The  contest  ended 
with  no  harm  done,  and  both  systems 
marched  right  onward,  growing  from  that 
day  to  this  in  resources,  in  power,  and  in 
public  usefulness. 

If  this  tremendous  movement  had  its 
birth  in  Germany  and  was  worked  out 
to  its  finest  demonstration  in  that  con- 
servative land,  Germany  was  not  alone  in 
using  it.  Italy  followed  within  a  very 
few  years  of  the  opening  of  the  first 
Raiffeisen  Bank  at  Anhausen.  Switzer- 
land and  Belgium  took  the  central  idea 
of  cooperation,  but  worked  it  out  to  con- 
clusions more  like  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
system  than  the  simple  system  of  Raif- 
feisen. Ireland,  India,  England,  and  Den- 
mark  have  studied  these  same  matters 

^Monthly  a  \  erage,  igi  1 


that  we  set  out  to  find.  We  have  dis- 
covered that  the  German,  the  French,  the 
Italian,  the  Irish,  the  Danish,  and  even 
the  Egyptian  and  Hindoostanee  farmer 
borrows  on  current  account  against  his 
crops,  his  equipment,  and  even  his  chattels 
at  a  rate  of  interest  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
or  less.  The  American  farmer,  on  the 
contrary,  pays  an  average  of  8|  per  cent./ 
while  in  some  of  our  newer  states  the 
average  will  run  to  more  than  10  per  cent. 
Let  us  turn  back  now,  and  complete 
the  summary  with  which  we  started  out. 
We  find  the  American  farmer  borrowing 
6  Billion  Dollars  at  an  average  rate  of  8| 
per  cent,  and  paying  an  interest  bill  ever>' 
year  of  510  Million  Dollars.  We  find  the 
farmers  of  other  lands  where  agricultural 
credit  is  organized  pledging  the  same  sort 
of  assets  under  similar  loans  and  paying  an 
average  of  less  than  5  per  cent.  For  the 
sake  of  rounding  out  the  argument  on  a 
conscrvatAve  bas\s,  \^\.  >\s  x^iMt  ^  ^\  cnccc« 
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as  the  basis.  The  diflFerence  between  5 
per  cent,  and  8 J  per  cent,  on  6  Billion 
Dollars  is  210  Million  Dollars  a  year. 
That  is  the  undue  interest  tax  paid  every 
year  by  the  American  farmer  because  he 
has  no  organized  machinery  to  supply 
him  with  the  capital  he  needs  and  no 
encouragement  from  the  Government  at 
Washington,   D.  C. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  great 
length  upon  the  question  who  gets  that 
sum  of  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
farmers.  Probably  those  who  get  it  earn 
it  by  the  tremendous  efforts  they  have 
put  forth  to  tempt  unorganized  capital 
through  unorganized  channels  into  an 
unorganized  borrowing  trade.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  our  agricultural  credit 
methods  are  extravagant   and   that   the 


that  more  and  more  men  of  means  and  of 
power  in  the  money-lending  world  are 
beginning  to  give  thought  to  the  matter 
of  cheaper  money  for  the  farmer.  We 
learn  through  the  press  of  the  foundation 
of  a  society  in  lllir\ois  modelled  very  closely 
after  the  Credit  Foncier  of  France.  One 
hears  of  half  a  dozen  other  large  undertak- 
ings, some  of  them  more  or  less  visionary 
and  some  of  them,  doubtless,  merely 
speculative,  designed  to  centre  and  organ- 
ize the  business  of  farm  loans  throughout 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  of  the 
merit  of  these  private  ventures,  but  1  do 
know  that  they  indicate  a  new  trend  of 
thought  and  a  new  direction  for  organized 
financial  growth  in  this  country  —  namely, 
a  trend  and  a  direction  toward  the  farm. 
The    work    of    reorganizing    the    farm 
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bills  for  the  extravagance  are  paid  by  the 
farmer  in  the  first  instance. 

I  do  not  say  that  any  credit  system  can 
be  adopted  and  put  into  immediate 
operation  which  would  save  200  Million 
Dollars  a  year  to  the  farmers  of  this  nation. 
What  1  do  say  is  that  the  development  of 
our  American  agricultural  sections,  more 
particularly  of  our  Southwest  —  naturally 
a  land  of  small  farms  and  intensive 
growth  —  cannot  reach  its  full  strength  or 
work  out  to  anything  approximating  its 
final  destiny  until  such  time  as  there  has 
been  provided  a  new  system  of  farm  finance 
that  will  give  to  the  small  farmer  ample 
opportunity  to  borrow  on  a  business  basis 
both  against  his  farm  and  against  his 
crops  and  other  current  assets. 

Therefore,  I  welcome  the  growing  signs 
of  a  national  recognition  of  this  undue 
tax  upon  our  farms  and  their  products. 

I  have  observed,  in  my  intercourse  with 
the  financial  interests  of  the  United  States, 


finance  of  the  United  States  is  sure  to 
come.  The  rapidity  of  its  realization 
depends  upon  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  the  first  to  receive  the 
benefits.  If  they  do  not  rouse  themselves 
to  wipe  out  this  terrific  annual  tax  upon 
their  industry  no  other  man  can  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  them.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they,  through  their  own  organiza- 
tions and  through  their  representatives 
in  Congress,  demand  legislation  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  1  have  no  hesitsrtion 
in  saying  that  the  annual  interest  saved 
ten  years  from  now  will  be  enough  to  pay 
the  ruling  rate  at  that  time  on  more  than 
4  Billion  Dollars  of  additional  money  — 
enough  to  open  and  cultivate  every  section 
of  the  country  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  great  problem  for  the  farmers  to 
settle  is  whether  they  will  be  satisfied  to 
fight  other  trusts  or  put  themselves  on  a 
strong  financial  basis  and  operate  their 
own  trusts. 
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FOR    EVERY  Jl.OO  THEY    SPEND  —  A   NEW   ECONOMIC 

ORDER    IN    THE    NORTHWEST 

BY 

FRANK  PARKER  STOCKBRIDGE 

tVbo  has  just  finished  a  special  trip  of  investigation  of  the  quiet  wonders  of  the  North- 
west: the  making  over  of  whole  states  by  the  organi^atioft  of  country  life,  which  is  helping 
to  solve  problems  that  have  long  baffled  both  the  city  and  country  dwellers  —  the  high  cost  of 
living,  universal  useful  education,  the  scientific  building  up  of  communities.  Beginning 
with  this  article  Mr.  Stockbridge  will  tell  the  fascinating  story  of  the  revolution  in  country 
living  which  is  so  mightily  stimulating  the  landward  movement. 


TWENTY  thousand  families  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  in 
the  neighboring  states  are 
successfully  practicing  cooper- 
rative  buying  and  selling — a 
solution  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  That 
is,  they  are  getting  the  necessities  of  life 
from  8  to  10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  their 
neighbors.  They  have  found  a  way  to 
escape  paying  exorbitant  interest  for  capi- 
tal which  almost  all  other  families  in  their 
circumstances  have  to  do.  And  while 
doing  these  two  things  they  have  broad- 
ened their  outlook  on  life  by  actually 
living  a  very  human  and  practical  ideal 
of  brotherhood. 

1  got  my  first  glimpse  of  the  symbol  of 
it  at  Will  Head's  Beehive  Farm  at  La 
Valle,  Wis.  He  and  Harvey  Grover,  who 
manages  the  cooperative  warehouse,  and 
I  were  in  the  middle  of  dinner  when  1 
caught  sight  of  an  adding  machine.  It 
stood  on  the  sewing  machine  in  the  comer 
of  the  dining  room.  Now,  an  adding 
machine  in  a  bank,  or  in  a  mercantile 
establishment,  or  in  a  factory,  is  not 
necessarily  a  symbol  of  anything.  But 
an  adding  machine  in  a  farm  house  —  Will 
Head  made  it  clear  to  me  after  dinner 
that  it  was  a  symbol. 

"  There's  no  chance  for  mistakes,  you  see, 
when  you  use  an  adding  machine.  Every 
one  gets  exactly  what  is  coming  to  him,  and 
that  comes  pretty  near  being  justice  and 
equality  and  brotherhood,  as  near  as  I  can 
figure  it  out.    Anyway,  it  is  cooperation." 


"Socialism?"  1  ventured. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  But  you've 
got  to  have  the  facts  and  figures  before 
you  can  get  at  anything  practical  in  the 
brotherhood  or  cooperative  line.  Every- 
one gets  paid  according  to  the  number  of 
pounds  of  butter  fat  in  the  cream  he  brings 
in,  and  the  money  from  the  butter  goes  to 
the  people  that  earned  it  by  bringing  their 
cream  in.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  figure 
it  out,  especially  when  you've  got  an  adding 
machine;  but  you  could  guess  at  it  a 
million  years  and  somebody  would  be  sure 
to  get  a  raw  deal.  After  the  stockholders 
get  fair  interest  on  their  money  —  what 
we  could  hire  money  from  any  one  for  — 
we  all  share  alike.  That's  brotherhood  — 
brotherhood  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  scales 
and  the  Babcock  test  and  an  adding 
machine.  That's  the  way  it  works  out 
in  the  creamery.  How  is  it  in  the  ware- 
house, Harve?" 

Harvey  Grover  sat  on  the  veranda  rail 
and  explained  that  it  was  about  the  same 
way  at  the  warehouse. 

"  Remember  that  time,  Will,  when  the 
organizer  for  the  Society  of  Equity  first 
came  here  about  eight  years  ago  and  got 
us  all  together  and  said  if  we'd  join  and 
pay  a  dollar  apiece  we  would  all  be  brothers 
and  everything  that  was  wrong  would  be 
put  right?" 

"I  remember  it,"  said  Will  Head. 
"  Most  of  us  joined  and  paid  our  dollar* 
and  then  went  back  to  the  farms  and 
waited  for  things  to  set  themselves  right* 
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After  we'd  been  waiting  a  year  or  two  we 
started  the  creamery." 

Harvey  Grover  chuckled. 

"Eighty-three  of  us  started  the  ware- 
house," he  said.  "We  took  one  share 
apiece  at  $50  a  share.  That  gave  us 
nearly  $4,200  to  put  up  the  building  with, 
and  we  had  to  borrow  a  little  money  at 
that.  That  was  a  year  ago  last  November, 
and  the  first  year  we  did  $50,000  of  busi- 
ness and  had  $1,700  profits  left  to  divide 
up  —  that  is,  the  members  got  $1 ,700  more 
than  they  would  have  had  if  we  had  not 
worked  together.  Potatoes,  mostly,  is 
what  we  ship.  You  can  bring  your 
potatoes  to  us  and  we  will  buy  them  from 
you,  or  we  will  load  them  in  a  car  and 
ship  them  to  Chicago  for  you,  or  you  can 
rent  a  bin  in  the  warehouse  and  store 
them  there  if  you  don't  like  the  current 
market  price. 

"  We  sell  potatoes  for  cash  f .  o.  b.  La 
Valle,"  he  continued,  "and  when  the 
warehouse  makes  a  profit  it  goes  to  the 
men  it  buys  the  potatoes  from,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  business  they 
have  done  for  us.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  things  we  sell,  for  we  are  doing 
cooperative  buying  as  well  as  cooperative 
selling.  Farm  machinery,  fertilizers,  flour, 
salt,  feed  —  anything  a  farmer  needs* 
except  groceries  and  clothes,  he  can  buy 
from  us,  and  he  shares  the  profits  just  as 
much  as  if  he  were  a  stockholder,  except- 
ing stockholders  get  6  per  cent,  on  their 
investment." 

HOW  GENUINE   COOPERATION   WORKS 

"  Here's  the  way  it  worked  out  with  me 
this  year,"  said  Will  Head.  "I've  gpt 
a  share  of  stock  in  the  warehouse.  1 
bought  and  sold  just  $700  worth  through 
the  company  in  the  last  year.  The 
dividends  on  business  done  were  4  per 
cent.  That  makes  $28.  Then  1  got  $3 
dividend  on  my  stock,  so  I  gpt  back  $31 
on  an  investment  of  S$o,  brides  buying 
some  fertilizer  and  tools  as  cheap  as  I  could 
have  bought  them  from  any  one  else,  and 
getting  a  higher  price  for  my  potatoes 
than  any  one  else  would  have  paid  me. 
That's  how  cooperation  helps  me. 

"When  we  first  started  we  paid  divi- 
dends only  to  stockholders  —  we  hadn't 


grasped  the  real  cooperative  principle. 
But  the  stockholders  didn't  make  that 
surplus  —  it  was  the  men  that  bought 
and  sold  through  the  company  that 
created  it.  I  saw  by  the  books  the  other 
day  that  one  of  the  stockholders  only  did 
75  cents'  worth  of  business.  He  isn't 
entitled  to  as  much  of  the  profits  as  one 
of  our  neighbors  who  isn't  a  stockholder, 
but  who  did  $500  worth  of  business  with 
us.     Is  he?" 

"  Funny  how  long  it  takes  some  of  the 
fellows  to  see  that,"  reflected  Grover. 
"They're  getting  the  idea  now,  though. 
There  have  been  too  many  middlemen, 
each  clipping  a  little  piece  off  the  dollar 
on  its  way  back  from  the  consumer  to  the 
producer,  without  adding  value  to  the 
product  or  giving  service  to  the  value  of  the 
dollars  that  they  get.  We  have  proved 
that  there  is  one  middleman  that  isn't 
necessary  —  the  man  that  doesn't  grow 
any  produce,  or  use  any  produce,  but  just 
stands  between  the  producer  and  the 
market  and  takes  toll  for  putting  it  on  the 
cars." 

"This  brotherhood  idea  has  got  to 
spread  to  the  consumer  before  he  can  do 
business  direct  with  the  producer,"  said 
Will  Head.  "We  are  organized  now  to 
deal  directly  with  the  consumers,  and  just 
as  soon  as  the  consumers  are  organized 
they  can  deal  directly  with  us.  Railroad 
rate  regulation  will  help  some,  parcels 
post  will  help  some,  but  we're  not  going 
to  get  all  the  dollars  we  are  paying  for, 
and  the  consumers'  dollars  are  not  going 
to  be  worth  all  they  have  paid  for  them, 
until  the  consumers  get  together  just  as 
the  producers  are  getting  together  all 
through  this  Northwest  country." 

"Cooperative  stores?"  I  suggested.  "  Is 
that  the  next  step?" 

"They  are  taking  that  step  already  in 
lots  of  towns  around  here.  If  you  are 
going  up  Minneapolis  way,  go  in  and  see 
Ed.  Tousley  of  the  Right  Relationship 
League.  He's  got  the  brotherhood  idea, 
too,  and  he  can  tell  you  all  about  coopera- 
tive stores.  And  if  you  are  down  at 
Madison,  look  up  John  Sinclair  in  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  and  see 
what  he  knows  about  coa^x-axvs^V 
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Minneapolis,  and  to  many  other  places 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota,  and  I  found  that  what  Head  and 
Graver  and  their  neighbors  around  the 
little  village  of  La  Valle  are  doing  is  being 
done  in  hundreds  of  other  communities 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  other  men  and 
women,  who  are  putting  into  practice  the 
theories  of  the  advanced  economists,  with 
an  intelligence  and  success  that  are  noth- 
ing short  of  startling  to  a  visitor  from  the 
individualistic  East.  They  are  working 
out  the  problem  of  equal  justice,  without 
the  assistance  of  politics.    And,  best  of 
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all,  the  universities  are  helping,  the  state 
governments  are  helping,  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  the  bankers  are  helping. 

The  so-called  "progressive"  movement, 
as  they  see  it  in  Wisconsin,  is  solely  an 
economic  movement  —  or,  at  least,  an 
attempt  to  lay  an  economic  foundation 
fur  the  moral  uplift  that  can  only  come 
about  through  the  establishment  of  econ- 
(jmic  justice.  So  it  did  not  surprise 
anybody  in  Wisconsin  when  the  last 
legislature  recognized  the  cooperative 
movement  by  enacting  a  law  for  the 
incorporation  of  co(>perative  associations 
on  the  true  cooperative  plan  of  limiting 
the  amount  of  stock  any  individual  may 
own,  giving  every  shareholder  a  single 
vote  regardless  of  the  number  of  his  shares. 
jud  dhlributing  profits  on  the  basis  of 
purchases  made  or  products  soJd.  instead 
of  upon  the  amount  of  stock. 


There  is  a  great  distinction  between 
dividing  profits  among  stockholders  and 
dividing  them  among  the  people  who 
create  them.  The  first  plan  is  not  co- 
operation, as  they  see  it  in  the  Northwest. 
It  is  exactly  the  plan  on  which  the  Pennsyl> 
vania  Railroad  and  the  Steel  Trust  and 
Standard  Oil  and  all  the  other  corpora- 
tions are  organized.  The  new  cooperative 
idea  —  new  for  America,  that  is  —  is  to 
distribute  the  earnings  of  any  business 
among  the  people  whose  transactions  have 
made  those  earnings  possible.  And  this 
works  out  equally  well  whether  the  object 
of  the  cot^rative  enterprise  is  to  sell  the 
farmer's  produce  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage, or  whether  it  is  to  enable  farmers 
and  townspeople  alike  to  buy  their  manu- 
factured supplies  under  conditions  that 
distribute  all  the  selling  profit  among  the 
purchasers. 

The  last  legislature  of  Wisconsin  created 
a  State  Board  of  Public  AfTairs,  to  in- 
vestigate economic  conditions  and  to 
propose  legislation.  One  of  the  subjects 
which  it  was  especially  charged  with 
investigating  was  cooperation.  Governor 
McGovem  asked  Dr.  Benjamin  McKee 
I%astall,  Professor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration in  the  State  University,  to  become 
director  of  the  new  investigating  body,  and 
Doctor  Rastall  sent  Mr.  John  Sinclair  to 
Europe  to  study  cooperation  at  first  hand. 

Mr.  Sinclair  had  found  in  Wisconsin 
14  cooperative  live  stock  shipping  asso- 
ciations, 255  cooperative  fire  insurance 
companies,  23  cooperative  potato  and 
tobacco  warehouses,  34  cooperative  grain 
elevators,  162  cooperative  creameries,  117 
cooperative  cheese  factories,  and  1 1 
cooperative  cow  testing  associations.  Not 
all  oS  these,  however,  are  conducted  on 
the  true  cooperative  plan.  Most  of  them 
are  merely  mercantile  corporations  with 
farmers  as  stockholders,  differing  in  no 
essential  from  railroad  or  manufacturing 
corporations.  Some  have  a  few  of  the 
characteristics  of  true  codperation  but 
not  many  are  so  completely  cooperative 
in  spirit  and  method  as  Harvey  Glover's 
potato  warehouse  at  La  Valle. 

In  Denmark,  Mr.  Sinclair  found  farmers' 
co6peYa.X\Ne  entervrises  at  their  best.  His 
report  s^ows  \\v%x  ooo^ftnxv'in  %v&  «ftf^ 
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cation  have  raised  [)enmark,  in  less  than  a 
century,  from  the  most  impoverished 
nation  of  Europe  to  a  population  of  two 
and  one^ialf  millions,  with  f2so,ooo,ooo 
in  their  savings  banks;  that  89  families 
out  of  every  100  own  their  own  farms; 
and  that  the  nation  exports  more  than 
{90,000,000  worth  erf  butter,  eggs,  and 
meat  every  year.  This  report  has  given 
a  strong  stimulus  to  the  cooperative 
movement  in  the  whole  Northwest. 

The  other  big  phase  of  the  cooperative 
movement  —  the  organieation  of  the  re- 
Utl  buyers  to  cut  out  still  another  middle- 
man's profit  through  the  medium  of 
cofiperative  stores  —  Mr.  Sinclair  studied 
in  Great  Britain,  where  the  codperative 
store  has  reached  its  hie^t  develop- 
ment. 

"  But  why  do  you  come  here  to  study 
the  codperative  store  when  you  have 
some  of  the  best  examples  in  your  own 
state  (rf  Wisconsirf,  and  a  centre  in  Minne- 
apolis, in  the  office  of  the  Right  Relation- 
ship League,  where  the  most  advanced 
cooperative  methods  are  taught?"  asked 
the  leader  of  one  of  Scotland's  greatest 
cooperative  mercantile  enterprises. 

So  Mr.  Sinclair  came  back  to  Minne- 
apolis to  study  the  coi^ierative  store 
movement  at  first  hand;  and  there  )  went 
also  to  meet  the  three  remarkaUe  men  who, 
without  any  blare  of  trumpets  or  political 
agitation,  and  almost  without  thou^t  of 
perxmai  reward,  are  shwly  but  certainly 


converting  the  whole  Northwest  to  the 
co^Krative  idea. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Van  Horn,  Mr.  W.  F.  Vedder. 
and  Mr.  E.  M.  Tousley,  are  president,  vice- 
president,  and  secretary-treasurer,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Right  Relationship  League 
of  Minneapolis.  All  of  them  sprung  from 
the  soil  of  the  Northwest.  All  have  been 
country  merchants  and  know  the  countr> 
store  and  the  country  people.  Mr.  Van 
Horn,  a  fanner  himself  until  he  was  fortj- 
one,  meets  the  farmers  and  tells  them  how- 
to  organize  in  language  they  understand. 
Mr.  Vedder,  careful  and  conservative, 
brings  calm,  trained  business  judgment 
to  bear  on  the  cooperative  problem.  Mr, 
Tousley,  a  type  of  the  militant  propa- 
gandist, kindles  the  fires  of  cooperativc 
enthusiasm  over  the  whole  Northwest. 

Six  years  ago  they  began  establishinR 
cooperative  stores.  A  previous  organiza- 
tion with  which  they  had  been  associated 
had  failed  because  it  began  at  the  top  — 
with  a  wholesale  establishment.  The  new 
league  began  to  buiki  frcHn  the  bottom  up. 
A  store  was  planted  here  and  another  one 
there.  Now  codperative  stores  are  being 
established  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a 
month.  The  officers  of  the  league  get 
very  little  out  of  it  for  themselves.  The>' 
are  in  a  very  true  sense  soldiers  of  the  com- 
mon good.  Char^  that  they  were  build- 
ing up  an  organizatiiHi  for  self  enrichment 
at  the  expense  of  the  consuming  public 
were  investigated  last  year  by  a  committee 
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appointed  by  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
whose  work  was  checked  by  an  outside 
firm  of  public  accountants,  and  this  report 
disclosed  that  their  average  annual  in- 
come had  been  considerably  less  than 
?2,ooo  a  year  apiece.  One  effect  of  this 
report  was  to  bring  to  the  League  and  its 
work  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the 
Universitv. 

Of  course  there  were  mistakes  made  at 
first  and  several  projects  that  were  at- 
tempted were  found  to  be  impracticable. 
Occasionally  there  was  a  total  failure  —  a 
cooperative  store  that  did  not  earn  enough 
to  pay  its  running  expenses.  Careful 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  these  failures 
showed  that  they  were  due  in  most  cases 
to  inefficient  management  and  careless 
accounting  methods.  And  out  of  this 
grew  the  recognition  by  the  League  and  the 
cooperators  of  the  Northwest  that  even 
brotherhood  will  not  work  without  the 
adding  machine,  or  what  the  adding  ma- 
chine stands  for  —  exact  and  correct 
business  methods.  So  an  auditing  de- 
partment was  established,  and  the  co- 
operative stores  began  sending  periodical 
reports  and  submitting  to  frequent  audits, 
since  when  the  percentage  of  failures  has 
been  reduced  to  a   negligible   proportion. 

With  hardly  an  exception,  the  coopera- 
tive stores  of  the  Northwest  have  not 
been  established  as  new  institutions,  but 
have  been  founded  by  customers  buying 
up  existing  business  establishments. 

"  It  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of 
ccKJperation  to  increase  competition,"  said 
Secretary  Tousley.  "One  of  the  reasons 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  is  that  the  public 
is  supporting  too  many  individual  store- 
keepers. So  we  never  think  of  opening 
a  ccj<>perative  store  as  a  new  venture. 
And  if  you  think  it  is  difficult  to  induce 
merchants  to  sell  out,  you  ought  to  Icxjk 
over  our  correspondence.  We  have  asked 
practically  every  dealer  in  general  mer- 
chandise in  the  territory  in  which  we 
operate,  whether  he  is  willing  to  sell. 
More  than  half  want  to  sell  out  and  of 
these  more  than  half  arc  the  leading 
merchants  in  their  respective  towns." 

)t  sccnivi)  to  be  the  natural  and  proper 

t/i/n^'  3t  first  t(j  engaf^e  the  former  pro- 

pr/ctor  as    manaf^cr  of   tiic   ccxiperalivc 


store.  It  did  not  take  long,  however,  to 
discover  that  the  old  merchant  was  very 
seldom  a  competent  merchant.  The  rule 
now  is  to  hire  the  old  owner  as  manager 
only  in  exceptional  instances. 

Out  of  the  experience  of  the  1 12  coopera- 
tive stores  now  in  operation,  there  have 
been  evolved  a  set  of  principles  and 
rules  which,  wherever  they  have  been 
followed,  have  resulted  in  success.  Funda- 
mental among  these  rules  is  the  require- 
ment that  no  stockholder  shall  have  more 
than  one  vote,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
shares  he  holds;  that  the  company  shall 
have  the  first  right  to  purchase  any  shares 
which  the  owner  thereof  may  wish  to 
sell;  that  the  directors  shall  be  compen* 
sated  for  attending  meetings  and  forfeit 
their  offices  for  failure  to  attend;  that 
frequent  inventories  and  regular  audits 
shall  be  required;  that  the  manager  shall 
not  involve  the  company  in  debt  for  any- 
thing except  merchandise;  that  all  goods 
shall  be  sold  for  cash  at  ordinary  market 
prices;  that  a  depreciation  account  shall 
be  kept  and  that  all  profits  above  a  small 
dividend  on  the  shares  shall  be  divided 
among  the  customers  of  the  store  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  pur* 
chases  as  shown  on  the  sales  slips.  Stock- 
holders, however,  are  given,  not  as  a 
dividend  on  their  stock,  but  in  order  to 
encourage  others  to  buy  shares,  twice  the 
amount  of  dividend  on  purchases  that 
non-shareholders  receive. 

On  these  lines  55  stores  in  Minnesota, 
41  in  Wisconsin,  12  in  the  two  Dakotas, 
3  in  Washington,  and  i  in  Illinois  are  doing 
an  annual  business  of  approximately 
$7,000,000.  The  total  capitalization  in 
$100  shares  is  around  $2,000,000,  held  by 
approximately  15,000  men  and  women. 
And  the  profits  divided  last  year  among  the 
customers  of  these  stores  amounted  to 
more  than  S500.000  —  a  net  saving  of 
about  8  per  cent,  on  the  entire  purchases 
of  more  than  20,000  families,  for  every 
share  of  st(Kk  represents  at  least  one 
famil>',  and  the  proportion  of  customers 
who  are  not  stockholders  is  considerably 
more  than  one  third. 

These  co<>perative  stores  sell  everything 
that  auvboAv  >w^tvVs»  \Ci  bwv,  Drygpods» 
ut   course,  \oTtv\  \\v^  >d^c\)qoxv^  A  >^mc 
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business;  groceries  come  a  close  second, 
and  boots  and  shoes  are  to  be  found 
in  all  of  them.  Many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  cooperative  stores  carry  lines 
of  ready-made  clothing  for  men  and 
boys  and  a  considerable  proportion  deal 
in  ready-made  women's  garments.  Some 
carry  paints  and  hardware,  although 
in  most  towns  these  goods  are  left  to 
specialists. 

They  sell  only  for  cash,  for  the  most  part. 
Being  rural  stores,  they  must  take  the  eggs 
and  butter  offered  by  their  customers, 
but  they  pay  for  these  commodities  in 
cash  instead  of  in  trade.  Some  coopera- 
tive stores  will  take  a  customer's  note  in 
exchange  for  aluminum  "money,"  good 
only  for  purchases  at  the  cooperative  store. 
This  avoids  the  bookkeeping  necessary 
in  a  general  credit  business  and  gives  the 
customer  who  must  have  credit  all  the 
advantages  of  the  cash  customer,  less  the 
interest  on  his  note.  Cutting  prices  below 
the  general  market  level  is  frowned  upon 
in  the  cooperative  store.  One  pays  as 
much  for  sugar  or  coffee  or  a  pair  of  shoes 
at  the  cooperative  as  he  would  at  the 
individual  merchant's  across  the  street. 
The  difference  is  in  the  sale  slip  which 
entitles  its  holder  to  his  full  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  business. 

There  are  profits,  too  —  larger,  in  most 
cases,  than  the  individual  merchant  makes, 
notwithstanding  that  expenses  are  higher. 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  codpera- 
tion,  as  they  see  it  in  the  Northwest,  to 
pay  the  highest  salaries  consistent  with 
good  business  and  not  to  overwork  their 
employees.  The  manager  of  a  coopera- 
tive store  cannot  make  his  son  or  daughter 
work  for  him  without  wages,  as  the  in- 
dividual storekeeper  often  does.  Nobody 
is  allowed  to  do  anything  for  nothing. 
Even  the  farmer  directors  get  $i.$o  each 
for  attending  directors'  meetings.  It  is 
not  charity  nor  generosity  at  which  the 
cooperative  store  aims,  but  a  square  deal 
to  everyone  —  an  accurate  square  deal  of 
which  the  adding  machine  is  the  symbol. 
And  nothing  creates  a  sense  of  the  square 
deal  like  a  division  of  profits  —  at  least 
that  is  what  the  cooperators  say. 

One  important  source  of  saving  for  the 
cooperative  stores  is  in  taking  all  the  cash 


discounts,  which  the  wholesaler  is  alwa>'s 
ready  to  grant,  but  which  the  average 
country  merchant  seldom  takes.  Some 
of  the  stores  pay  nearly  all  their  salaries 
out  of  these  discounts.  In  November. 
191 1,  the  Jackson  County  Cooperative 
Company,  at  Lakefield,  Minn.,  earned 
$281  by  paying  cash  for  purchases 
made  during  that  month.  In  the  same 
month  the  Willmar  Cooperative  Company 
saved  J 129  by  paying  cash  for  its  mer- 
chandise. These  are  no  more  exceptional 
than  is  the  fact  that  under  cooperative 
management  the  Willmar  store  is  doing  a 
business  of  $12,000  a  month,  where,  under 
its  former  ownership,  it  rarely  exceeded 
$4,000.  This  is  not  only  because  the 
cooperative  company  numbers  among  its 
stockholders  —  and  consequent  customers 
—  many  families  which  were  not  customers 
of  the  store  under  private  ownership,  but 
because  it  lives  up  to  that  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  the  cooperative  movement  which 
requires  its  stores  to  be  cleaner,  better 
managed,  better  stocked  with  better 
goods  than  any  other  store  ever  seen  in 
the  community.  So  it  is  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  nearly  one  third  of  the 
business  done  by  this  store  at  Willmar  is 
with  non-shareholders.  The  figures  shown 
by  the  audit  of  its  business  soon  after 
the  store  was  started  are  so  typical  that 
they  are  worth  reproducing.  The  store 
cost  $30,000.  At  the  end  of  the  first  five 
months  the  co5perators  found  themselves 
possessed  of  $19,078  more  assets  than 
liabilities,  of  which  $3,278  had  been 
earned  as  net  profits  on  $37,158  of  sales 
during  the  first  five  months  of  cooperative 
business,  after  deducting  expenses .  of 
$3,841.  After  paying  a  6  per  cent, 
dividend  on  the  shares,  the  Willmar  com- 
pany returned  to  its  customers,  as  pro.its 
on  purchases  made  by  them  in  five  months, 
$1 ,724  —  a  1 2  per  cent,  patronage  dividend 
to  its  shareholders  and  6  per  cent,  to 
customers  not  holding  stock.  And  it  put 
$327  into  a  reserve  fund  and  carried  over 
$797  as  a  surplus  for  future  distribution 
or  expansion. 

It    is    through    sud\   ^moxv^  \i>aKcw«=2^ 
methods  3i&  x>»  \otcmx:\otv  o\  ^^'^T^'^,^ 
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its  auditing  department,  that  the  coopera- 
tive stores  of  the  Northwest  are  building 
un  solid  financial  foundations. 

But  the  cooperative  movement  does  not 
stop  with  the  saving  of  dollars  and  cents 
for  the  cooperators.  The  fact  that  the 
biggest  store  in  Kidder,  S.  D.,  is  owned 
by  the  people  of  the  vicinity,  or  that  such 
cooperative  stores  as  those  at  Warren, 
Minn.,  Montfort,  Wis.,  or  Ulen,  Minn.  — 
to  mention  but  a  few  that  are  t\'pical  of 
the  many  —  compare  favorably  in  the 
arrangement  and  selection  of  stocks  and 
general  appearance  with  the  larger  city 
stores,  does  not  alone  satisfy  for  long. 
Out  of  the  cooperative  store  movement  is 
growing  a  true  democratic  spirit  —  a 
spirit  in  which  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Northwest  are  learning  to  pull  together 
for  the  common  welfare  and  join  in 
the  effort  to  solve  the  deeper  problems 
of  life. 

This  awakened  democratic  spirit  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  variety  of  forms.  At 
Svea,  Minn.,  a  little  Scandinavian  village, 
nine  miles  off  the  railroad,  it  has  taken 
the  form  of  bringing  the  women  of  the 
community  together  —  first  as  members  of 
committees  appointed  to  criticise  the 
management  of  the  cooperative  store  and 
make  recommendations  as  to  its  conduct, 
then  in  broader  social  service  to  the  whole 
communitv.  The  Svea  store  was  one  of 
the  first  cooperative  ventures  to  establish 
a  women's  rest  room.  Lately  it  installed 
two  traveling  libraries,  one  in  English 
and  one  in  Swedish,  as  a  free  service  to  the 
people  of  the  t(jwn.  A  cooperative  tele- 
phone company,  a  cooperative  creamery, 
and  even  a  cooperative  bank  have  had 
their  inspirati(jn  in  the  example  set  by  the 
Svea  C(k)perative  store,  which  itself  acts 
as  a  co()perative  live  stock  shipping  asso- 
ciation for  its  shareholders  and  others 
as  well.  And  when  the  people  of  the 
larger  town  of  Willmar,  nine  miles  away, 
began  to  talk  C(H)peration.  the  cooperators 
of  Svea  gave  S500  to  promote  the  mission- 
ary work  and  help  their  neighbors  to 
realize  what  co(>peration  meant.  Nearly 
all  the  C(x>perative  stores  maintain 
6'Jucational  departments  for  which  funds 
-//IP  appropriated  —  r/ie  Wisconsin  co- 
*jperative  law  specifically  sanctions    the 


use  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  revenues  for  this 
purpose  —  and  this  money  is  spent  in 
spreading  their  gospel  through  the  ex- 
cellent little  magazine,  Co-operaiion,  pub- 
lished by  the  Right  Relationship  League, 
and  in  lectures  and  courses  in  farming 
and  in  business. 

The  cooperative  movement  is  spreading 
to  the  larger  cities.  A  ?  100,000  company 
to  operate  a  cooperative  store  in  Minne- 
apolis has  been  incorporated  and  one  with 
§50,000  capital  in  St.  Paul;  and  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  where  the  cost  of  living  is 
probably  higher  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  United  States,  shares  in  a  $25,000 
cooperative  grocery  are  being  bought  by 
university  professors,  workingmen,  state 
officials,  and  the  public  generally.  A 
wholesale  grocery  —  possibly  wholesale 
dry  goods  and  shoe  stores  —  to  supply  the 
cooperative  stores  on  a  cooperative  basis, 
as  soon  as  the  foundation  of  these 
enterprises  is  strong  enough*  to  sup- 
port it,  is  planned  by  the  Right  Rela- 
tionship League,  while  the  Society  of 
Equity  is  helping  to  organize  the  farmers 
into  new  cooperative  shipping  and  selling 
associations. 

Out  of  it  all  are  developing,  first  of  all, 
groups  of  men  and  women  who  are  not 
only  getting  much  more  nearly  a  hundred 
cents  for  every  dollar  they  earn,  but  who 
are.  at  the  same  time,  unconsciously  but 
surely,  learning  the  vital  lessons  that  the 
whole  community  and  every  community 
must  learn  before  the  dreams  of  the 
economic  millenium  can  begin  to  be  real- 
ized. My  friend  Will  Head  says:  "When 
we  farmers  get  so  we  understand  busi- 
ness principles,  you  aren't  going  to  be 
able  to  fool  us  much  longer  on  the  tariff." 
They  are  learning  business  principles 
through  cooperation.  More  important, 
they  are  learning  to  do  team-work.  They 
are  learning  that  economic  brotherhood 
is  workable  so  long  as  it  deals  in  exact 
justice,  and  that  the  man-crop  flourishes 
best  when  each  individual  contributes 
his  best  to  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
commonwealth  returns  to  eacA  individual 
his  just  and  exact  return. 

It  is  a  new  economic  democracy  they  are 
bu\\d\t\ft  up  \u  the  Northwest,  and  the 
adding  TtvacV\\t\t  \s  Vvs  s^'vp^w^• 
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THIRD  ARTICLE 

AS    SEEN    AND   DESCRIBED   IN   CHARCOAL   SKETCHES   AND   TEXT 

BY 

F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH 


MANHATTAN 

SEEN  by  day  from  the  banks  of 
either  river,  it  is  a  city  built  of 
children's  colored  blocks  piled 
I  one  on  top  of  the  other — square 
sided,  and  flat-roofed,  with 
here  and  there  a  pinnacle  or  campanile 
tower  overlooking  the  group  —  the 
whole  made  gay  by  little  puffs  of 
feathery  steam  coquetting  in  the  crisp 
morning  air. 

t)n  the  rivers  themselves,  threading 
the  currents  like  shuttles  in  a  tangled 
loom,  cross  and  recross  the  ships  of  all 
nations  —  not  ours  —  the  other  fellows'. 
Hugp  leviathans;  ferry  boats  from  Ho- 
boken  to  Plymouth;  high-waistcd  brig- 
antines  in  from  the  Pacific;  barks, 
steamships;  oil  tramps  —  everything  that 
floats  carrying  every  known  flag  but 
our  own. 

All  are  welcome.  Hospitality  is  our 
strong  point.  In  fact  we  ddigbt  in  taking 
second  place,  or  third  —  or  even  fourth, 
if  it  suits  our  guests  the  better.  "After 
you  Alphonse"  should  have  been  inserted 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to 
make  clearer  the  clause  that  "All  men  are 
bom  free  and  equal." 

For  since  the  date  of  that  historic 
document  we  have  been  keeping  opeh 
house  to  all  the  world.  Last  year  in  Man- 
hattan alone  we  welcomed  and  cared  for 
nearly  a  million  of  these  raw,  untilled, 
unlettered,  and  unkempt  dumpings;  most 
of  them  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Barbar- 
ians—  80  per  cent,  of  them  at  any 
rate.  And  so  encmnous  and  continu- 
ous has  been  the  influx  and  to  such 
proportions  has  it  grown  that,  of  our 
five  million  of  souls,  almost  one  half 
are  foreign  bom. 


The  worst  of  it  is  that  with  them  comes 
the  yeast  of  unrest  —  a  leaven  that  in  the 
older  days  worked  slowly  and  in  modera- 
tion, but  which  in  these  days  ferments  so 
quickly  that  the  only  check  is  the  mailed 
hand  of  the  law.  Indeed,  such  gentle 
reminders  as  "Pay  what  we  ask  or  we 
blow  up  the  mill,"  backed  by  a  stick  of 
dynamite,  and  "Down  with  your  flag 
and  up  with  ours"  (a  red  one),  backed 
by  a  dirk,  are  being  heard  in  every 
direction. 

And  this  is  not  all.  So  busy  have  we 
been  considering  the  comfort  of  this 
influx,  and  so  eager  to  house  them,  that 
we  have  ignored  and  lost  sight  of  the  one 
thing  that  other  nations  less  hospitable 
than  ourselves  hold  most  dear  —  the 
City  Beautiful.  For  boast  as  we  may, 
Manhattan  is  not  beautiful.  Not  as 
Constantinople  is  beautiful  with  countless 
slender  minarets  and  rounded  domes; 
its  fringe  of  white  palaces  bordering  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Bosphorus.  Not  as 
Venice  is  beautiful  with  its  marbles  and 
bronzes,  and  stretches  of  silver  lagoons 
encircled  by  a  necklace  of  pearls,  each 
bead  a  priceless  example  of  the  art  of 
five  centuries:  Manhattan  has  only  its 
ugly  pile  of  children's  blocks. 

No  —  ours  is  not  a  beautiful  city  —  not 
by  day. 

But  see  it  by  night! 

When  the  shadows  soften  the  hard 
lines  and  the  great  mass  loses  its  details; 
and  houses,  lofts,  and  skyscrapers  melt 
into  a  purple  gray!  When  the  glow- 
worms light  their  tapers  in  countless 
windows;  when  towers  and  steeples  flash 
greetings  each  to  the  other,  vwk%2^R.  ^-i>R«o^ 
bridges  \t\  ^wi\»  cR  ^gasfiaxc«\  ^-^xsKfe  ^^^, 
shore  to  d^ow  wiAw  V«9^  ^^  !^5^^ 
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and  the  sky  is  decked  with  millions  of 
jewels. 

Then  Manhattan  rises  in  compelling 
glory,  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  beauti- 
ful, and  the  most  inspiring  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  earth. 

MADISON   SQUARE 

This  is  the  Out-door  Club  of  the  Over 
Tired!  No  dues;  no  complaint  box;  no 
cocktail   hour:  Every   seat   free. 

Of  course  a  certain  exclusiveness  pre- 
vails and  extreme  care  is  always  ex- 
ercised by  the  Committee  of  Admissions 
that  no  candidate  is  elected  unless  the  hall 
marks  of  the  fraternity  can  be  found  on 
his  person.  Not  on  his  hands  —  and 
never  on  his  palms,  unscarred  by  toil. 
It  is  his  trousers  that  count,  whether  new, 
whether  worn,  or  whether  half  soled  — 
the  latter  condition  passing  him  with  high 
honors  and  making  him  Hors  Concours 
forever  after. 

Then  there  follows  a  minor  test  of  the 
number  of  hours  he  can  watch  a  sparrow 
hunt  for  a  meal  without  moving  a  muscle, 
or  the  number  of  the  minutes  he  can  sleep 
behind  a  last  week's  newspaper,  the 
policeman  on  the  beat  believing  him  to  be 
wide  awake,  searching  advertisements  for 
work. 

And  they  have  certain  rights  —  these 
Knights  of  the  Benches  —  rights  that  the 
ineligible  tax  payer  must  respect.  A  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  revolt  against  their 
preemption  of  these  sitting  facilities  and 
several  hundred  sterilized  chairs  were 
moved  in  to  be  rented  at  a  penny  each. 
Instantly  the  tocsin  was  sounded,  the 
riot  act  read,  and  two  platoons  and  an 
ambulance  carted  off  the  broken  heads 
and  legs  —  the  latter  belonging  to  the 
chairs.  An  Englishman  from  Hyde  Park 
or  a  Frenchman  from  the  Bois  having 
grasped  the  situation  in  its  entirety, 
would  have  laughed  himself  to  the 
verge  of  apoplexy  —  every  park  in 
Europe  being  provided  with  such  chairs 
in  addition  to  the  regular  seats,  but 
there  was  no  merriment  among  the 
members  of  the  "Over-Tired."  The 
cns/s  was  too  serious.  Their  rights  under 
the    Constitution   had    been    violated  — 


the  validity  and  power  of  the  document 
itself  imperilled. 

The  discomfited  tax  payer  showed 
fight.  This  time  he  was  armed  with  a 
wide  brush  and  a  pot  of  paint  with  which 
he  labelled,  "These  Benches  are  Reserved 
for  Women  and  Children." 

"Suits  us  exactly,"  chorused  the  Mem- 
bers, and  down  they  sat  and  are  there 
still. 

Once  in  a  great  while  some  pale  young 
girl  who  has  tramped  from  a  sweat  shop 
over  by  the  river  walks  timidly  past  the 
row  of  outstretched  legs  and  feet  of  the 
Over-Tired  to  find  a  vacant  seat.  Then  if 
a  guardian  of  the  law  happens  along  the 
nearest  bundle  of  rags  is  brought  to  life 
by  a  tap  on  his  shins  with  a  night  stick 
or  he  is  jerked  to  his  feet  by  the  scruff  of 
his  neck  should  he  grumble,  and  the  girl 
is  seated  —  but  this  is  not  often. 

All  these  hideous  vulgarities,  however, 
fade  and  are  forgotten  when  one  loiters 
through  its  mosaic  of  light  and  shade  6a 
one  of  our  early  spring  mornings  and 
catches  the  shimmer  of  the  new  leaves 
bursting  into  song,  all  their  little  cups  of 
green  held  up  to  the  kind  sky  as  if  they 
were  offering  a  libation  to  the  gods  for 
being  so  good  to  them.  On  these  monw 
ings  the  vistas  under  their  branches  are 
softened  by  the  intermingling  of  a 
thousand  tones.  Hard  lines  fade,  the 
rectangular  and  the  straight  are  broken 
by  waving  branches  giving  you  only 
glimpses  here  and  there.  Stanfoid 
White's  tower  becomes  a  bit  of  old  Spain 
seen  above  the  orange  grove  in  Seville 
and  Mc Kim's  temple  with  its  pillars  and 
pediment  a  part  of  Athens. 

Over  all  is  a  sky  unmatched  in  brillianqr 
the  world  over. 

ELIZABETH  STREET 

Elizabeth  Street,  between  Prince  and 
Houston,  is  an  ill-smelling  thoroughfare^ 
its  two  gutters  choked  with  crawling  lines 
of  push  carts  piled  high  with  the*  thingi 
most  popular  among  the  inhabitants—* 
from  a  yesterday's  fish  to  a  third^iand 
suit  of  clothes. 

About  these  portable  junk  shops  swear 
and  jabbet  saircvvX^s  cA  ^  \\v^  xv^Xx^Tvalitiiel 
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of  the  ^obe,  and  in  as  many  different 
tongues,  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way 
from  five  cents  down  to  three  —  their 
women  and  children  blocking  the  door- 
ways, or  watching  the  conflict  from  the 
windows  and  fire  escapes  above. 

It  is  the  Rialto  of  the  Impoverished, 
the  alien,  and  the  stranded.  It  is  also 
enormously  picturesque.  Nowhere  else 
in  the  great  city  are  the  costumes  so 
foreign  and  varied,  and  the  facial  charac- 
teristics so  diverse.  Polish  Jews  with 
blue-black  beards  and  keen  terrier  eyes  — 
showing  their  white  teeth  when  they  smile; 
Hungarians  in  high  boots  and  blouses; 
Armenians,  Greeks,  Chinamen  —  with  and 
without  their  queues  —  but  wearing  their 
embroidered  shoes  and  pajama  coats  with 
loops  and  brass  buttons;  old  women  in 
wigs,  a  cheap  jewel  and  band  of  black 
velvet  marking  the  beginning  of  the 
part  in  the  hair,  and  now  and  then 
a  giii  in  short  skirt,  long  earrings 
and  flat  headdress  —  so  graceful  and 
betwitching  that  your  memory  instantly 
reverts  to  the  gardens  of  Seville  and 
Pesth. 

One  looked  over  my  shoulder  as  I  worked 
—  it  was  the  luncheon  hour,  and  she  was 
out  for  a  breath  of  fish-laden  air  —  a  girl 
of  twenty,  with  a  certain  swing  and  non- 
chalance about  her  bom  of  her  absolute 
belief  in  her  own  compelling  beauty,  an 
armor  which  had  never  failed  in  her 
struggle  from  the  curbstone  up.  She 
had  dark  blue  eyes  and  Hght,  almost 
gplden,  hair,  caught  up  in  a  knot  behind, 
and  wore  a  man's  worsted  sweater 
stretched  over  her  full  bosom  and  held 
around  her  snug  waist  by  a  cheap  leather 
belt.  She  made  paper  flowers,  and  lived 
on  the  top  floor  with  her  mother  —  so  1 
was  told  by  the  obliging  baker  whose  front 
stoop  steadied  my  easel  —  and  who  was 
gpod  enough  to  keep  the  children,  in  their 
eagerness  to  see  my  sketch,  from  crawling 
up  my  legs  and  secreting  themselves  in 
my  side  pockets. 

"And  she's  de  best  ever,"  he  added  in 
up-tOKiate  New  Yorkish  — "  and  dere 
ain't  no  funny  business  nor  nothin,'  or 
somebody'd  be  hollerin'  fur  an  amb' lance, 
and  don't  youse  furgit  it." 

I  agreed  with  him  before  she  had  passed 


the  third  push  cart  in  her  triumphant 
march.  The  china  and  tinware  vender 
made  room  for  her,  and  so  did  the  button 
and  thread-and-needle  fellow,  and  so  i.:u: 
the  petticoat  pedler,  each  wth  a  Wv-^fvl  v^: 
good-natured  chaff.  But  there  was  no 
chucking  her  under  the  chin  or  fan:il:.i: 
nudge  of  the  elbow.  It  was  the  old  storv 
of  dominating  maidenhood:  another  o: 
those  indefinable  barriers  which,  like  ::r,\^ 
hairs  and  baby  fingers,  keep  men  aK»\o 
the  level  of  the  beast. 

GANSEVOORT  MARKET 

West  of  its  present  site  there  once  kiv 
the  little  Indian  village  of  Sappokanican. 
where  in  1609  Hendrick'Hudsi^n  is  s.\ivl 
to  have  stopped  for  provisions.  Hriivi 
and  fresh  fish,  no  doubt,  Indian  corn  ofT 
and  on  the  cob,  besides  yams,  venison, 
and  berries  in  exchange  for  beads  anJ. 
gew-gaws:  the  same  kind  of  barjiaininj: 
that  would  go  on  to-day,  the  nu^nox 
standard  abolished,  and  capons  exchaniiiM 
for  spring  bonnets. 

Once  a  market  alwavs  a  market,  is  the 
record  in  most  of  the  cities  1  know.  Cion- 
erally  it  is  found  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
surrounded  by  scraggly  trees,  and  bare  of 
everything  except  a  place  for  carts  and 
booths.  As  the  town  grows,  the  bald 
spot  widens,  and  as  the  inhabitants  bo- 
come  prosperous  sheds  are  erected,  and 
then  bricks  and  mortar  are  laid.  When 
their  wealth  increases  steel  and  concrete 
arc  piled  up. 

The  present  market,  by  all  the  laws  of 
logic,  should  have  been  named  after  the 
old  village  of  Sappokanican.  Doubt  Ions 
it  would  have  been  had  not  a  slight  un- 
pleasantness arisen  some  two  hundred 
years  later  (1812)  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  What  pei^ple 
ate  and  where  they  bought  it  and  when 
were  questions  of  secondary  importance. 
The  point  was  to  let  the  enemy  go  hungry, 
and  a  fort  was  accordingly  built  on  a  small 
tongue  of  land  thrust  out  into  the  river  — 
to  the  right  of  where  the  big  ocean  steam- 
ships now  disembark  freight  and  pas- 
sengers. Indians  had  become  back  num- 
bers except  those  on  wheels  outside  of 
tobacco  shops,  armed  with  wooden  toma- 
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hawks.  Generals,  however,  were  very 
much  to  the  front,  especially  one  by  the 
name  of  Gansevoort,  a  distinguished 
officer  in  General  Washington's  army. 
So  the  fort  was  called  by  his  name.  In 
1851,  when  it  was  sent  to  the  scrap  heap 
and  the  land  was  filled  in  around  and 
behind  it  and  the  present  market  relocated 
and  built,  the  name  of  the  warlike  gentle- 
man followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  in- 
stead of  the  more  euphonious  and  alto- 
gether more  appropriate  one  of  Sappo- 
kanican. 

Its  old  traditions  were  revived  at  once, 
and  in  the  fifties  men  and  women  really 
marketed;  the  poor  filling  their  aprons, 
the  rich,  accompanied  by  their  men  ser- 
vants, carrying  big  wicker  baskets  into 
which  fish,  game,  vegetables,  butter,  and 
eggs  were  carefully  stowed  and  carried 
home  afoot,  as  far  as  Madison  Square  and 
beyond. 

In  the  fifties,  too,  every  good  housewife 
considered  it  part  of  her  duty  to  see  her 
meat  properly  cut  and  weighed,  a  dif- 
ference of  two  or  more  cents  on  the  pound 
being  of  immense  value  in  her  ecorwDmies. 
The  progressive  butcher  boy  had  not  yet 
begun  his  rounds  at  basement  doors, 
nor  had  the  telephone  simplified  every- 
thing for  her  but  certain  startling  dis- 
crepancies and  disclosures  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

This,  too,  was  before  the  trade  com- 
binations of  fishmen,  butchers,  and  green 
grocers  made  every  housekeeper's  pass- 
book common  property  at  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the  Clan  where  prices  for  the 
•day  are  fixed. 

"What  are  you  charging  old  Spondu- 
licks for  porterhouse?" 

"Thirty-four  cents.     Why?" 

"Oh!  he  blew  in  here  the  other  day 
kicking  at  your  bills  and  wanted  to  try 
me,  so  I  got  to  be  posted." 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Clan,  it  is  ours. 
We  have  not  the  time  to  see  our  meat 
weighed,  or  to  pick  out  a  last  week's 
cabbage  or  a  this  year's  chicken  at  Ganse- 
voort or  any  one  of  the  other  markets 
where  the  open  space  is  filled  with  carts 
loaded  with  farm  truck  fresh  from  the  soil, 
free  to  whomever  will  buy,  and  one  third 
Jess  in  price  than  the  Clan  charges.     It 


is  the  inconvenience,  too,  that  counts. 
We  dare  not  carry  too  large  a  basket  in 
the  Elevated,  and  none  in  the  Subway, 
and  the  expressman  would  eat  up  the 
difference  on  what  we  save  or  what  we 
think  we  save. 

Manhattan  is  blessed  on  two  sides  with 
a  marvellous  water  front.  Every  two 
hundred  feet  from  the  Battery  to  Spuyten 
Tuyvil  there  is  a  street  running  from  river 
to  river.  Some  of  this  water  front  is 
preempted  and  out  of  reach.  Much  of 
it  can  be  bought.  Were  small  markets 
served  by  boats  —  our  normal  mode  of 
carrying  food  products  —  established  on 
both  rivers,  say  at  every  tenth  or  twelfth 
street,  the  Middle  Man  would  be  out  of 
business. 

EDGAR    ALLAN   POE'S 
HOUSE  AT  FORDHAM 

It  is  exactly  as  he  left  it;  a  ground 
floor  room  and  an  attic  with  a  box  of  a 
kitchen  in  the  rear;  close  to  the  small 
windows  looking  on  the  street  a  scraggly 
fence  framing  a  garden  no  larger  than  a 
grave  plot,  and  on  the  side  a  narrow  portico 
covered  by  a  roof  supported  on  short 
wooden  pillars.  It  may  have  been  painted 
since,  probably  has,  and  here  and  there  a 
new  paling  may  have  been  added  to  the 
fence,  but  that  is  about  all.  Every- 
thing else  tells  the  story  of  its  sad  past, 
with  the  helpless  bitter  poverty  of  the 
great  poet. 

For  nearly  four  years  he  and  his  frail, 
slender  wife,  slept  in  the  attic  under  the 
low  hipped  roof  —  so  low  that  his  beloved 
Virginia  could  hardly  stand  upright  within 
its  cramped  walls.  And  in  this  one  attic 
room  she  died. 

During  that  time  all  the  furniture  in 
the  house  would  not  have  made  comfort- 
able one  half  of  either  of  its  two  rooms. 
A  few  oak  chairs  and  tables,  a  lounge  on 
which  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Clemm  — 
"Dear  Muddie"  —  as  he  used  to  call 
her,  slept;  a  chair  and  his  desk  and 
their  bed,  with  some  vases  for  flowers, 
a  few  trifles  and  a  shelf  for  his  books 
and  manuscripts. 

With  the  gaining  of  the  libel  suit  against 
a  contemporary,  who  had  maligned  him  in 
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print,  and  the  receipt  of  the  meagre  sum 
awarded  by  the  jury,  a  few  more  nec- 
essities were  added,  among  them  a  China 
checked-matting  to  cover  the  first  floor, 
which  "Dear  Muddie"  had  always 
scrubbed  on  her  knees,  as  she  had  done 
similar  floors  in  their  poverty  stricken 
dwelling  places. 

When  this  was  spent  the  pinch  again 
became  acute  and  the  poor  fellow  re- 
sumed his  weary  tramp  once  more  to  the 
different  offices  —  not  many  of  them  in 
those  days — 1846  to  '49  —  to  sell,  the 
thoughts  his  brain  had  coined.  When  his 
strength  failed  Mrs.  Clemm  would  tuck 
the  thin  sHps  under  her  cloak  and  tramp 
for  him.  Sometimes  there  was  one  meal 
a   day   for  the   three  —  sometimes   none 

—  "The  Raven"  bringing  only  ten  dollars, 
and  many  of  his  poems  and  criticisms  less. 

What  this  dear  woman  was  to  them  both 
can  best  be  told  in  the  words  of  N.  P. 
Willis:  "Winter  after  winter,  for  years, 
the  most  touching  sight  to  us,  in  this 
whole  city,  has  been  that  tireless  minister 
to  genius,  thinly  and  insufficiently  clad, 
going  from  office  to  office  with  a  poem,  or 
an  article  on  some  literary  subject,  to  sell 

—  sometimes  simply  pleading  in  a  broken 
voice  that  he  was  ill,  and  begging  for  him 

—  mentioning  nothing  but  that  'he  was 
ill,'  whatever  might  be  the  reason  for  his 
writing  nothing;  and  never,  amid  all  her 
tears  and  recitals  of  distress,  suffering 
one  syllable  to  escape  her  lips  that  could 
convey  a  doubt  of  him,  or  a  complaint,  or 
a  lessening  of  pride  in  his  genius  and  good 
intentions." 

How  keen  was  the  suffering  she  tried 
to  relieve  is  best  described  in  Mrs.  Gove's 
words  as  quoted  in  Professor  Woodberry's 
life  of  the  poet :  "  1  saw  her  (Poe's  wife) 
in  her  bed-chamber,"  she  writes;  "every- 
thing here  was  so  neat,  so  purely  clean,  so 
scant  and  poverty-stricken,  that  1  saw  the 
pcK)r  sufferer  with  such  a  heartache  as  the 
poor  feel  for  the  poor. 

"There  was  no  clothing  on  the  bed, 
which  was  only  straw,  but  a  snow  white 
counterpane  and  sheets.  The  weather 
was  cold,  and  the  sick  lady  had  the  dread- 
ful chills  that  accompany  the  hectic  fever 
of  consumption.  She  lay  on  the  straw  bed 
wrapped  in    her   husband's    great-coat, 


with  a  large  tortoise-shell  cat  on  her 
bosom.  The  wonderful  cat  seemed  con- 
scious of  her  great  usefulness.  The  coat 
and  the  cat  were  the  sufferer's  only  means 
of  warmth,  except  as  her  husband  held 
her  hands,  and  her  mother  her  feet." 

A  short  time  ago  I  spent  the  afternoon 
transferring  the  sad  homely  lines  of  the 
cottage  to  my  canvas.  The  sun  shone 
full  upon  it  and  the  cherry  trees  that 
Virginia  loved  were  just  bursting  into 
bloom.  Only  the  dead  stump  of  the  big 
one  whose  blossoms  brushed  her  window 
is  left,  but  others  were  near  by  and  while 
I  worked  on,  my  pencil  feeling  its  way 
around  the  doorway  and  window  sashes 
through  which  they  so  often  looked;  the 
chimney  that  bore  away  the  smoke  of 
the  small  fire  that  warmed  them;  the 
old  tired  creaky  porch  which  had  responded 
so  often  to  his  tread,  my  mind  went  over 
all  the  man  had  suffered,  and  my  soul 
rose  in  revolt  against  the  injustice  and 
ignorance  of  those  who  had  made  it 
possible. 

And  yet  —  here  is  the  pity  of  it  —  the 
same  conditions  exist  to-day. 

Worse,  really  —  for  in  Poe's  time  merit 

—  or  what  was  considered  merit  —  found 
its  way  into  print.  Now  it  must  have, 
in  addition,  the  hall  mark  of  money.  The 
most  successful  novel  of  the  past  year  — 
the  author's  first  —  was  hawked  about 
for  weeks  and  sold  outright  to  an  unbe- 
lieving publisher  for  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
The  author's  second  novel  brought  in  as 
many  dollars  as  the  other  had  brought 
in  cents,  only  the  begging  was  revereed 

—  the  publishers  being  the  mendicants, 
this  time  paying  him  a  living  wage  — 
paying  him  his  due. 

All  true,  you  say  —  and  has  been  true 
since  the  day  Milton  sold  "  Paradise  l-ost" 
for  the  price  of  a  week's  board.  And  will 
continue  to  be  true  until  the  end  of  time. 

Yes!  but  shameful  all  the  same.  More 
than  shameful,  when  a  simple  business 
letter  of  Poe's  covering  a  page  and  a  half 
sold  a  short  time  since  for  a  thousand 
dollars  and  the  original  manuscript  of 
"The  Raven"  for  a  sum  that  would  have 
made  him  and  his  dear  Virginia  comfort- 
able all  their  days. 
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CHAUTAUQUA  AND  THE  CHAUTAUQUAS   IN  SUMMER  AND  THE  LYCEUM  IN  WINTI 
"ON     THE     circuit"     WITH    MR.    BRYAN    AND   THE    PROGRESSIVES 
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BY 


FRENCH  STROTHER 


I 


AS  THE  last 
/\  roar  of  the 
/  %  Baltimore 
/  Y  Convenlion 
■^  ■*■  died  to  sil- 
ence and  most  of  the 
Democratic  leaders 
made  their  way  to  Sea 
Girt  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  party's 
candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, William  Jennings 
Bryan  pleaded  an 
urgent  call  from  home 
and  took  the  first 
train  back  to  Ne- 
braska. Thoughtless 
people  exclaimed 
"Sour  grapes,"  but 
they  were  mistaken, 
Mr.  Bryan  was  simplv 
listening  to  the  be- 
hest of  duty,  hurryiny 
back  to  the  serious 
business  of  his  life, 
which  is,  earning  his 
living  by  lecturing. 
The  Chautauqua  cir- 
cuit was  calling  him. 
as  it  calls  many  other 
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men  distinguished  in 
our  public  life.  In 
Baltimore  or  Wash- 
ington Mr.  Bryan  may 
be  a  statesman:  in 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  in 
midsummer  he  is  only 
une  of  "the  talent," 
working  at  his  trade 
ihe  belongs  to  the 
union,  too),  hired  by 
the  day  and  billed  as 
part  of  the  show  in 
the  same  tent  with 
"  Rosani,  the  Wonder 
Worker,"  "  Packard, 
t  he  Cartoonist ,""  The 
( College  SingingGirls," 
and  "The  Russian 
l^oyal  Balalaika 
Band." 

For,  during  the 
steaming  days  of  July 
and  August,  when 
business  lags  andcrops 
take  care  of  them- 
selves, the  farmers  of 
the  Middle  West  straij 


family  touring  car  and  speed  away  to 
the  nearest  town  for  mental  stimula- 
tion and  refreshment.  And  so  again 
Chautauqua  and  the  chautauquas  —  there 
is  a  difference  —  are  just  now  finish- 
ing their  latest  summer  season  and, 
especially  in  the  Middle  West  —  in  Faw 
Paw,  Oskaloosa.  Mankato,  and  Dubuque, 
in  Massillon  and  Marion,  in  Topeka. 
Terre  Haute,  in  a  thousand  smaller  places 


—  they  have  performed  again  their  annual 
service  of  inspiration  and  enlightenment] 
to  millions  of  people  eager  for  light  an(t 
leading.  And  when  the  days  grow  shorierfl 
and  the  evenings  lengthen,  the  lyceuml 
courses  will  be  opened,  and  other  andl 
greater  millions  will  attend  them. 

For    these    chautauqua    assemblies 
the  summer  and  lyceum  courses  in  wintei 
are  among  the  mightiest  forces  of  populad 
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information  and  diversion  that  operate 
to-day.  Millions  of  people  derive  from 
them  their  knowledge  of  things  above  the 
common  ruck  of  life;  millions  obtain  from 
them  the  bulk  of  their  lighter  entertain- 
ment: and,  most  significant  of  all,  millions 
absorb  from  them  their  political  faith 
and  are  by  them  directed  to  their 
Course  of  political  action.  The  progres- 
sive movement  that  now  is  sweeping  the 
country  owes  its  strength  very  largely 
to  the  Chautauqua,  just  as  the  abolition 
movement  gained  its  momentum  chielly 
from  the  free  platform  of  the  hceum. 


Everybody  knows  something  about 
original  Chautauqua  Institution.  Foundi 
in  1873  by  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  of  the 
Methodist  Church  as  a  summer  schcxii  for 
Sunday  school  teachers,  it  has  developed 
into  a  great  property  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Chautauqua  in  western  New  >ork, 
its  37  buildings  and  their  grounds  valued 
at  a  milhon  dollars,  its  cottages  housing 
fifty  thousand  people  every  summer  who 
come  from  all  over  the  woHd  to  hear  the^ 
famous  Chautauqua  lectures,  attend  the 
famous  Chaulauqua  summer  schcxjl  — 
the  parent,  b\'  the  wa\,  of  the  summer 
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More  than  one  thousand  chaulauquas 
were  held  in  the  United  Stales  last 
summer.  The  average  length  of  session 
was  ten  days:  the  attendance  one  ihousand 
a  day  —  a  million  people  influenced  by 
ime  institution.  About  ten  thousand  ly- 
ceum  courses  were  given  last  winter,  at- 
tended by  five  million  people.  And  re- 
member that  the  lyccum  was  bom  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom  for  the  slaves,  and 
that  the  heart  of  the  chautauqua  move- 
ment is  in  Iowa,  the  home  of  progress  and 
reform. 


schools  of  the  great  universities 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  m<xlel  resort  I 
the  open  air  and  on  the  waters  of  Chau*  4 
tauqua  Lake.  And  in  ever\'  part  of  the  ' 
world — in  the  housewife's  leisure  hour 
when  the  dishes  are  washed  and  the 
children  are  abed,  in  the  Wyoming  sheep 
herder's  camp  under  the  quiet  stars,  in 
the  missionary's  hut  tn  Africa,  and  at  the 
outposts  of  English  civilization  in  the 
Himalayas  of  India  —  on  the  same  day. 
even.-  one  of  tens  at  lt\a<4*a.\A'^  **  ^<s«»\v 
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ing  course,  lead  the  same  chapters  in  the 
same  Chautauqua  books  and  feel  a  sense 
of  comradeship  with  the  members  of  their 
study  class.  The  Chautauqua  reading 
course  is  the  grown-folks'  university,  in 
which  the  educationally  belated  make  up 
for  the  deficiencies  of  early  training  by  this 
mature  entrance  into  the  realm  of  wider 
interests  and  world  knowledge. 

"Chautauqua."  as  Chautauqua  Insti- 
tution sees  it,  means  these  three  things: 
"a  system  of  home  reading,  definite  results 
from  the  use  of  spare  minutes;  a  vacation 
school,  under  competent  instruction,  in 
thirteen    departments,    with    more    than 


2,500  enrollments  yearly,  in  the  best  en- 
vironment for  study;  and  a  summer  town 
among  Ike  trees,  with  all  conveniences  of 
living,  the  pure  charm  of  nature,  advan- 
tages for  culture,  organized  sports  on 
water  and  on  land,  professional  men's 
clubs  and  women's  conferences,  great 
lectures  and  recitals." 

Since  1878,  thirty-three  classes  have 
followed  through  the  four-year  course  of 
heme  reading  under  Chautauqua  Institu- 
tion's guidance  —  700,000  people  who  have 
gained  by  it  their  knowledge  of  history 
and  art  and  science.  Here  are  some  of  ihe 
books  that  they  have  studied:   Merivale's 
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"History  of  Rome,"  Hawthorne's  bio- 
graphical stories,  Blaikie's  "How  to  Get 
Strong  and  Stay  So,"  Winchell's  "Walks 
and  Talks  in  the  Geological  Field." 
Warren's  "  Recreations  in  Astronomy." 
Van  Dyke's  "How  to  Judge  a  Picture," 
Bryce's  "Social  Institutions  in  the  United 
States,"  McClintock's  "Song  and  Legend 
from     the     Middle     Ages,"      Brownell's 

t"  French  Tracts."  Ely's  "Strength  and 
Weakness  of  Socialism,"  Shaler's  "Man 
«nd  Earth."  Scudder's  "Social  Ideals  in 
English  Letters."  The  course  for  igii-12 
is:  "Twentieth  Century  America,"  by  H. 
Perry   Robinson;  "The  Spirit  of  Ameri- 


can Government,"  by  J.  Allen  Smith; 
"Materials  and  Methods  of  Fiction."  bi_ 
Clayton  Hamilton;  and  "Twenty  Years 
at  Hull  House."  by  Jane  Addams.  Grad- 
uates of  the  course  receive  a  diploma  on 
"Recognition  Day."  at  Chautauqua  if 
they  can  come,  or  otherwise  by  mail. 
And  few  of  the  graduates  arc  less  than 
thirty  years  old:  hundreds  are  more 
than  fifty  or  sixty. 

The   six   weeks  of  summer   school 
Chautauqua  otTers  200  popular  class-rooRi<, 
courses    in    English,    modern    languages, 
classical     languages,     mathematics 
science,    psychology    and    pedagogy, 
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-WHO    SUPPLY     ITS    LECTURES,    IMPERSONATIONS,     MAGIC,    HUMOR,     AND    MUSIC  I 


ligious  teaching,  library  training,  domestic 
science,  music,  arts  and  crafts,  expression, 
physical  education,  and  practical  arts. 
Many  school  teachers  attend  these  courses 
both  for  inspiration  and  knowledge. 

The  popular  lectures,  however,  have 
been  the  most  famous  of  Chautauqua's 
institutions.  The  great  open  air  audi- 
torium seats  5,000  people,  and  it  is  often 
crowded.  The  list  of  lecturers  is  prac- 
tically a  roll-call  of  the  nation's  must 
distinguished  men  and  women  for  the  last 
forty  years.  Frances  Willard,  General 
Grant,  John  B.  Cough,  Lowell  Mason, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Mark  Hopkins, 
Bishop  Samuel  Fallows,  Lew  Wallace, 
Prof.  Von  Hoist,  Mr.  Booker  Washington, 


President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Murat  Hal- 
stead,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Taft,  Governor  Folk  — 
these  names  are  picked  at  random  from 
the  long  list  of  Chautauqua  lecturers. 

Here  is  a  typical  day's  programme  at 
Chautauqua : 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  4,    I9I  I 

10.00  A.M.     Devotional  Hour.     Dr.  J.  Wilbur 

Chapman. 
11.00  A.M.    Lecture    Scries:  "The    Stoty    of 
National  Banks,"  Hon.  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip. 
3.30  P.M.     Lecture  Scries:  "The  Personality 
and  Art  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton," Prof.  Frank  C.  Lockwood. 
4.00  P.M.    Organ  Recital.    Mr.  N,  J.  Corey. 


WAIIIMl   IN   LINE   FOR   A  CHANCE   TO  GET   INTO  A  CHAUTAUQUA   ASSEMBLY 


.00  P.M.  Lecture  Series:  "The  Use  of  the 
Bible  in  Religious  Education," 
Rev.  A.  E.  Lavell. 

.00  P.M.  Concert.  Busch's  "American 
Rag"  and  Parry's  "Man  and 
Peace."  Chautauqua  Choir, 
Orchcstr.i,  Organist,  and  Soloists 

But  Chautauqua  has  achieved  its  great- 
est power  through  the  extension  of  its 
idea  to  the  unauthorized  but  worthy 
borrowers  of  its  name  in  the  Middle  West. 
"Chautauqua  summer  assemblies"  have 
been  held  for  about  thirty  years  at  Pacific 
Crave,  Cal.,  Piasa,  111.,  Bethany,  Ind., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  Monteagle, 
Tenn.  To-day.  Iowa  alone  has  100  such 
assemblies,  Ohio  66,   Illinois  32,  Missuuri 


37,  Indiana  ^4.  Nebraska  54,   Kansas  37, 
many  other  states  many  apiece. 

These  assemblies  are  held  in  July  and 
August,  when  business  is  dullest  and  farm 
work  lightest,  and  some  of  them,  as 
Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  have  grown  with 
the  years  into  miniature  replicas  of  the 
nriginal  Chautauqua,  with  permanent 
buildings  and  a  fame  for  interest  and  value 
that  attracts  thousands  of  pilgrims  every 
year  even  from  remote  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. These  assemblies  retain  much  of  the 
religious  element  that  colors  the  work  of 
the  parent  institution.  Others,  as  some 
of  the  smaller  assemblies  in  Illinois  and 
Kansas,  are  meri-ly  camp  grounds  at 
which  the  people  gatht^r  annuallx  lu  h'^len 
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diversion  that  have  been  prepared   by  a 
local  committee. 

These  chautauquas  are  the  chief  social 
recreation  of  the  year  in  many  com- 
munities. They  draw  practically  the 
entire  population  of  the  nearby  country. 
In  many  towns,  as  in  Petersburg,  111.,  the 
stores  close  at  1.30  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
end  of  the  session  and  then  open  only  till 
7.30  when  the  evening  session  begins, 
in  Petersburg  even  the  saloons  observe 
these  closing  hours.  Most  of  the  audi- 
ence bring  their  noon-day  luncheon  and 
return  home  every  night. 


Tickets^ 
sold  for  the  course  of  seven  day 
sessions  a  day.  for  §2. 50. 

Promptly  on  the  morning  of  the  nth 
a  special  train  sidetracks  at  Sheldon,  and 
a  big  circus  tent  goes  up,  a  stage  is  erected, 
and  seats  are  set  for  2.000  people.  A 
lighting  plant  is  installed  and  the  plac«  is 
bedecked  with  flags.  Small  tents  are 
pitched  outside  as  dressing  rooms  for  the 
performers.  By  noon  the  crowd  has  come 
in  from  miles  around,  in  automobiles  and 
wagons  —  the  whole  family,  mother, 
father,  and  the  children,  for  the  chau- 
tauquas always  have  something  to  please 


tm^l 


Others  yet  —  but  let  us  visit  one  of  the 
Vawter  chautauquas.  Mr.  Keith  Vawter 
is  their  inventor,  and  they  exist  as  yet 
only  in  Iowa,  northern  Missouri,  and 
southern  Minnesota.  An  advance  agent 
comes  to  Sheldon,  la.,  let  us  say.  and 
placards  the  town  with  showbills  and 
dodgers,  announcing  that  the  Chautauqua 
will  come  to  town  July  1  ith  and  stay  until 
July  17th.  Flags  and  banners  arc  hung 
about  the  streets,  dray  horses  are  covered 
with  dusters  bearing  "chautauqua"  in 
big  type,  and  boys  wear  caps  and  buttons 
bearing  the  same  legend.  A  balloon  is 
sent  up  and  when  high  in  the  air  releases 
a  fluttering  medley  of  advertising  matter 


all  ages  with.  Lively  music  attracts  the 
people  to  the  grounds.  Ice  water  takes 
the  place  of  circus  lemonade.  The  side 
shows  and  other  evils  of  the  circus  are 
conspicuously  absent, 

By  3.)o  in  the  afternoon  the  audience 
has  been  seated  by  the  uniformed  atten- 
dants, announcements  are  made,  and  the 
Chautauqua  is  under  way  with  a  concert 
by  the  Maurer  Sisters'  Orchestra.  Then 
Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan  mounts  the 
platform  and  talks  for  two  hours.  In  the 
evening  there  is  a  humorous  lecture. 
Every  morning  the  hour  beginning  at 
9  is  devoted  to  the  children;  and  then  a 
lecture  follows.    Note  their  titles; 


I  sre  the  "inspirational"  lectures  thai  are 

I  the  ideal  of  the  present  leaders  in  chau- 

Itauqua  work;  "The  Miracle  of  Genius," 

"The   Masters  of   Destiny,"   "The   Dis- 

Icovery  of  Joy, The  City  of  the  Soul." 

land  "The  Awakening  of  Woman."  Every 
Eafternoon  there  is  music  and  an  address  : 
I  historical  or  instructive,  as  "A  Chapter  in 
I  the  History  of  Liberty."  by  Dr.  Frank  W. 
I  Gunsaulus:  nr  on    current    politics    bv   ,t 


leader  in  public  life,  as  "  Problems  ( 
American  Citizenship."  by  Senator  J 
L.  Bristow.  In  the  evenings,  humore 
lectures,  feats  of  magic,  travel  lectures,  < 
pictures  and  —  always  —  music. 

Thus,  at  an  average  daily  cost  of  \ 
cents,  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  in"" 
75    towns    in    three    states    last    summer 
attended  three  sessions  a  day  al  which 
they    got    clean.    hiRh-iirade    amusement. 
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inspiration,  education,  good  music,  and  hour  from  9  to  lo  in  the  morning  eveiy 

a  glimpse  of  two  national  political  char-  day  is  the  "devotional  hour."  But,  gen- 

acters  for  the  cost  per  session  of  two  short  erally,    the    chautauquas    have     greatly 

moving    picture     performances     or    the  diluted  the  religious  element.    The  present 

cost    of    one    very    bad    cheap    vaude-  leaders  in  the  movement  declare  that  its 

ville  show.  first  function  is  inspiration,  with  instruc- 

The  programmes  of  these  tent  chau-  tion  and  entertainment  as  necessary  and 

tauquas  are  run  off  with  the  smoothness  natural  adjuncts;  but  they  find  the  in- 

and  precision  of  theatrical  performances,  spiration  in  uplifting  lectures  rather  than 

Eight  of  them  are  in  operation  at  once,  in  devotional  religion, 

so  that  when  Senator  Bristow  finishes  his  The  lyceum's  origin  and  history  are 

address  on  politics  he  takes  the  next  train  quite  different    from   the  chautauquas'. 

out  of  Sheldon  for  the  nearest  other  tent  but  the  two  institutions  now  run  so  close 

of  the  circuit,  probably  arriving  just  in  together  in  their  sources  of  material  that 

time  comfortably  to  make  his  scheduled  they    are    practically    under    the    same 


A   TYPICAL    LYCEUM   AUDIENCE 


IN  THE  THEATRE  A 

place  on  the  next  day's  programme  a 
hundred  miles  away. 

Most  of  the  chautauquas,  of  course, 
are  not  run  this  way,  but  are  organized 
and  managed  by  local  people,  who  go  to 
the  lyceum  agencies  or  direct  to  the 
"talent"  for  the  attractions  to  make  up 
their  programmes.  But  the  Vawter  sys- 
tem is  the  latest  development  of  the 
Chautauqua  idea,  and  its  programmes  are 
characteristic  of  nearly  all  the  Western 
chautauquas. 

Some  of  the  older  institutions,  hke  the 
original  Chautauqua,  retain  the  religious 
impulse.     I  Icnce.    at     Pont iac.     I II.,    the 


management  and  animated  by  the  same 
ideals.  The  lyceum  is  a  winter  institu- 
tion and  its  programme  consists  usually 
of  six  numbers,  presented  one  at  a  time 
on  evenings  about  six  weeks  apart.  In 
these  respects  it  will  continue  to  differ 
from  the  summer  chautauquas,  «4iose 
entire  programme  is  lumped  into  a  few 
successive  days. 

'"The  lyceum  was  founded  upon  the  de- 
mand for  a  free  forum  for  the  abolition 
and  temperance  propagandas  while  the 
pulpits  were  closed  and  the  newspaper 
columns  denied  to  the  advocates  of  those 
causes.    Wendell   Phillips,  Ralph  Waldo 
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Emerson,  John  B.  Gough,  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  —  these 
were  the  founders  of  the  lyceum.  It 
served  their  purpose  and  they  passed  on. 
But  the  lyceum  continued.  James  Red- 
path,  its  most  successful  manager,  de- 
veloped the  lyceum  from  a  lecture  bureau 
system  in  which  he  was  supreme.  Upon 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Redpath,  Mr.  George 
H.  Hathawey  and  the  late  Major  J.  B. 
Pond  became  the  managers.  Mr.  Hathaway 
is  still  at  the  head  of  this  bureau,  having 
been  continuously  in  the  business  for 
more  than  forty-five  years.  In  1880 
Major  Pond  retired  from  the  bureau 
and  began  the  personal  management 
of  distinguished  platform  people.  Major 
Pond's  method  was  to  contract  with 
men  and  women  of  established  reputation 

—  explorers,  preachers,  authors,  or  singers 

—  for  a  certain  number  of  api^earances  and 
then  to  book  these  attractions  along  the 
route  of  tours  that  often  were  as  long 
as  a  circuit  of  the  United  States.  From 
1874  to  1887,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  de- 
livered 1,200  lectures  under  Major  Pond's 
management;  Mark  Twain  and  George 
W.  Cable  in 'joint  readings  earned  $36,000 
net  profit  in  two  seasons;  ;Bill  Nye,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  and  George  Kennan 
traveled  together  in  1888-9  21s  a  lecture 
"team";  Henry  M.  Stanley  gave  no 
lectures  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
that  earned  $287,070  in  gross  receipts 
(this  is  the  greatest  success  ever  achieved 
in  the  lyceum);  in  1895-6  Mark  Twain 
made  many  thousands  in  the  American 
part  of  his  round-the-world  tour;  in  1901 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton  delivered  260 
lectures  in  26  weeks,  a  feat  of  endurance 
hard  to  rival.  Major  Pond  also  managed 
reading  and  lecture  tours  of  F.  Hopkinsoiv 
Smith,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Lieutenant 
(now  Rear-Admiral)  Robert  E.  Peary,. F. 
Marion  Crawford,  A.  Conan  Doyle,  Max 
O'Rell.  Uw  Wallace,  "  Ian  Maclaren,"  An- 
thony Hof)e,  Hall  Caine,  and  many  others. 

Major  Pond's  attractions  were  expen- 
sive and  distinguished  people  whose  lec- 
tures appealed  to  large  city  audiences. 
Two  indejDendent  lecturers  now  work  this 
field  with  extraordinary  success:  Burton 
Holmes  and  D.  L.  Elmendorf,  with  their 
illustrated  lectures  on  travel.    Both  these 


men  are  naturally  speakers  of  great  charm 
who  work  up  their  materials  with  con- 
summate art.  Each  has  a  gross  income  of 
more  than  $100,000  a  year  from  a  season  of 
only  ten  weeks. 

THE    LYCEUM   TO-DAY 

But  the  development  of  the  1\  ceum  has 
been  to  become  a  series  of  performances 
by  less  notable  people,  and  the  place 
where  it  has  taken  firmest  hold  is  in  the 
smaller  towns  all  over  the  United  States. 
Here,  in  12,000  villages  and  small  cities, 
local  committees  or  individuals  manage 
such  a  course,  nearly  always  as  a  public 
service,  for  a  manager  is  lucky  if  he  does 
not  have  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Hundreds  of  these  courses  are  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  at 
Canton,  O.,  where  the  assistant  post- 
master, Mr.  L.  T.  Cool,  has  been  the 
chairman  of  the  lyceum  committee  for 
27  years.  Often  the  course  is  managed  by 
a  school  official  who  wishes  to  add  its 
educational  and  moral  influence  to  that 
of  the  school.  The  Buckeye  Theatre, 
at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  uses  a  ten-number 
course  to  fill  in  open  dates.  Mr.  M.  L. 
Weisenbarger,  a  merchant  of  Arcanum, 
O.,  manages  a  course  and  gives  a  ticket  to 
one  number  of  the  series  with  every  $5 
purchase  made  at  his  store. 

A  typical  lyceum  season  course  is  much 
like  a  typical  day's  programme  of  a 
Chautauqua.  Thus  a  course  of  six  num- 
bers ordinarily  includes  an  inspirational 
lecture  or  an  address  by  a  public  man,  an 
evening  of  magic,  a  humorous  lecture, 
and  three  musical  evenings  divided  be- 
tween a  male  quartet,  an  orchestra,  and  a 
musical  "company"  that  presents  a  mixed 
programme  of  instrumental  and  vocal 
music  and  humorous  dialogue  or  perhaps 
an  abbreviated  version  of  a  grand  opera. 

With  the  remarkably  rapid  growth  of 
both  chautauquas  and  lyceums,  the  de- 
mand for  "talent"  has  increased  tre- 
mendously. This  demand  has  enhanced 
the  importance  of  the  lyceum  bureaus 
that  supply  the  performers,  and  these 
bureaus,  in  turn,  stimulate  the  or^a^avu^- 
tion  of  tvev*  Vscjcwy^s  ^:w^  OcNaxjX-xs^^^j^^-ic^ 
by  evetv  ^ixX  xVv^X  W^n  caxv  ^^esvi^^  ^^^ 
are  ivme  ox  \fiTv  v^^^^V^  \i>ix«^>^^ 
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Redpath,  Mutual,  Coit,  Alkahest,  Central, 
Eastern,  White,  Midland,  Davidson  — 
and  about  forty  smaller  agencies.  These 
principal  bureaus  alone  sell  annually  be- 
tween 4I  and  5  million  dollars'  worth  of 
bookings  to  the  local  organizations  and 
they,  in  turn,  receive  about  7  millions  a 
year  from  the  public  appearances  of  these 
attractions. 

The  methods  of  these  bureaus  are  al- 
most identical  with  the  methods  of  large 
vaudeville  circuit  managements.  They 
buy  outright,  at  so  much  a  week,  the  time 
of   musicians,    magicians,    opera   troupes. 


The  rise  of  the  lyceum  has  also  created 
a  new  specialized  profession  of  lyceum 
entertainer.  He  (or  she)  must  provide 
amusement  or  recreation  of  absolute 
cleanness  and  of  a  refming  and  elevating 
quality.  It  is  remarkable  to  what  degree 
the  lyceum  entertainment,  in  spite  of  its 
now  largely  commercial  management  and 
its  frank  adoption  of  vaudeville  booking 
methods,  has  yet  maintained  its  atmos- 
phere of  wholesome  and  innocent  diver- 
tisement. 

Mr.  Montaville  Flowers,  the  president 
of  the  International  Lyceum  Association, 


entertainers,  humorists,  and  those  lec- 
turers who  make  a  profession  of  lyceum 
work;  and  they  "book"  these  "attrac- 
tions" along  the  route  of  regular  tours, 
selling  the  dates  for  as  much  more  than 
they  cost  them  as  possible.  One  of  the 
bureaus  employs  a  stalT  critic,  a  musical 
director,  and  a  special  company  organizer 
the  year  round.  It  books  its  people  for 
complete  transcontinental  tours  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco.  Its  business 
amounts  to  more  than  i\  millions  gross 
every  \ear.  It  even  publishes  a  journal 
for  lyceum  committees,  which  it  distri- 
biires  free  to  28.000  committeemen. 


says  that  "  the  only  arts  indigenous  to  the 
^ceum  perhaps  are  the  popular  lecture, 
the  cartoon  lecture,  the  monologue,  and 
the  male  quartette,"  but  adds  that  "there 
are  other  arts  that  are  legitimate  there." 
Mr.  Leland  Powers  was  the  earliest  impei^ 
sonator  on  the  lyceum  stage  and,  probably 
is  still  the  most  distinguished,  though  he 
rarely  appears  now.  Mr.  Benj.  Chapin's 
impersonations  of  Lincoln  are  perhaps  as 
well  known  to  the  public  as  the  work  of  any 
active  man  in  the  profession.  Of  the  car- 
toonist lecturers,  Mr.  Ross  Crane  and  Mr. 
Alton  Packard  are  among  the  most  popular. 
The  ioVVow^v^  »A.ncX  iwwft  ».  Vc»nt 
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clearly  describes  the  diflference  between  the 
casual  and  the  professional  lyceum  per- 
former: 

The  lyceum  and  chautauqua  attractions  are 
divided  into  two  classes  —  the  people  who  are 
on  the  platform  because  of  a  fame  made  in 
other  lines  of  activity,  and  the  people  (far  the 
larger  number)  who  have  won  their  place  on  the 
platform  from  sheer  ability  to  make  good 
thereon. 

The  first  class  includes  the  public  men  and 
celebrities.  Part  of  them  make  good  from 
ability.  They  are  the  only  ones  who  remain 
after  a  season.  Bryan,  Champ  Clark,  La 
Follette,  Folk,  Hoch,  the  roll  of  governors, 
legislators  and  judges  is  long.  Most  of  them 
make  good.  But  Bryan  is  the  only  one  who 
can  draw  his  fee  [its  value  in  attendance]  on 
chautauqua  or  lyceum  course. 

The  second  class  includes  the  long  list  of 
lecturers,  writers,  readers,  entertainers,  and 
musicians  who  really  keep  the  lyceum  and 
chautauqua  alive.  They  are  the  lifeblood, 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Making  good  is 
their  daily  business.  After  the  people  have 
been  collected  to  hear  a  "great  gun"  and 
(usually)  arc  disappointed,  while  the  treasury 
is  depicted  to  pay  the  big  fee,  the, professional 
lyceum  talent  puts  the  people  back  into  good 
humor  by  "delivering  the  goods,"  and  at 
modest  figures.  Dr.  A.  A.  Willits,  past 
ninety,  helped  to  make  the  lyceum  along  with 
Beecher,  and  is  yet  alive  and  filling  occasional 
dates.  Col.  George  W.  Bain  is  yet  filling  full 
seasons.  On  the  honor  roll  are  a  multitude  like 
Strickland  W.  Gillilan,  Leiand  Powers,  Doctor 
Cadman,  Col.  G.  A.  Gearhart,  Katherine  Ridg- 
way,  and  musical  clubs  like  The  Chicago  Glee 
Qub,  The  Apollos,  The  Dunbars,  etc. 

The  "talent"  have  their  "union."  the 
International  Lyceum  Association,  which 
is  made  up  of  762  members.  It  is  at  once 
a  distinguished  and  a  various  body. 
Hon.  Champ  Clark,  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  belongs  to  it;  and 
so  does  Von  Arx,  the  Magician.  Judge  Ben 
B.  Lindsey,  of  Denver,  rubs  elbows  at  its 
meetings  with  the  Beulah  Buck  Quartet ; 
and  Senator  Vardaman  of  Mississippi 
fraternizes  with  Balmer's  Kaffir  Boys. 

CHAUTAUQUA  LECTURERS*    FEES 

The  rewards  of  the  lyceum  and  chautau- 
qua performers  vary  greatly.  William 
Jennings  Bryan  makes  $50,000  a  year  as  a 
lecturer.    Ex-Senator  Frank  J.  Cannon. 


ex-Governors  Folk,  Hoch,  and  Hanly, 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  and  Mr.  Francis 
J.  Heney  every  one  make  $10,000  a  year 
or  more.  Speaker  Champ  Clark,  Senators 
La  Follette  and  Bristow  and  Gore,  Judge 
Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Governor  Hadley,  Repre- 
sentative Victor  Murdock,  and  the  Rev. 
Drs.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  Frank  W.  Gun- 
saulus,  and  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  would 
every  one  make  that  much  if  he  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  it  at  the  rate  he  now 
receives  for  as  many  dates  as  he  can  spare 
from  other  work.    These  men  ordinarily 
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receive  $150  to  $200  and  their  railruad 
fare  for  every  lecture. 

These  are  the  "top-liners."  lesser 
attractions  are  paid  from  $25  to  Si 00  an 
appearance.  Perhaps  $$0  a  week  is  a 
fair  average  for  the  humbler  "entertainers" 
who  are  hired  by  the  year  by  the  bureaus. 

Perhaps  as  much  as  anything  ^.^  'cfe- 
server  notes  \Vvtt  >\Tvcjtxvi\Tv  svs^^^*^^^*^  ^ 
the  \vce>^ttv  ^xA  cV^>A^>^^^  ^^^^^^ 
lust  tvo^  \t  \s  \tv  xJcve  \«^^^>N^  ^^^^ 
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This  accounts  for  the  astonishing  variety 
of  types  of  people  that'  are  engaged  in  its 
activities.  Two  paragraphs  picked  at 
random  from  the  news  items  in  The 
Lyceumite  and  Talent,  and  the  Lyceum 
tVorld  —  the  leading  journals  of  the 
movement — will  illustrate  this  point. 

Dr.  Hugh  Black  gave  a  delightful  lecture  on 
the  big  course  furnished  Wilson  College  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  by  President  Reaser. 
Other  numbers  on  this  course  were  Campanari 
and  Madame  Emma  Eames. 

J.  iMohammcd  Ali,  the  Happy  Hindoo,  has 
moved  back  from  Oshkosh  to  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  is  now  ensconced  at  834  Humboldt  Ave. 
There  is  to  be  no  let  up  to  his  lyceum  activities. 

Of  its  development  along  its  own  more 
distinctive  path,  the  following  letter  voices 
the  ideal  of  one  of  its  leaders: 

It  should  be  emphasized  in  any  story  of  the 
modem  lyceum  and  chautauqua  movement  (I 
call  the  chautauqua  the  lyceum  revival  meet- 
ing) that  the  aim  is  not  educational.  It  is  not 
university  extension.  The  aim  of  the  lyceum 
and  chautauqua  is  inspirational.  It  is  to  hold 
up  high  ideals  before  the  people  and  show  them 


how  to  attain  them.  It  is  to  make  better 
towns,  and  homes,  and  to  inspire  young  people 
for  higher  things  and  to  give  the  old  sinner  new 
hope.  1  have  been  in  the  lyceum  work  fifteen 
years  and  I  have  gathered  much  evidence  of 
the  power  of  the  lyceum  along  uplift  lines. 
It  is  a  popularized  extension  of  the  pulpit^  with 
sterilized  entertainment  added. 

I  think  the  lyceum  is  just  beginning.  It  has 
doubled  its  dimensions  in  a  decade  and  yet 
managers  admit  we  haven't  more  than  scratched 
over  the  ground.  The  cities  know  little  about 
the  movement.  It  is  rooting  in  the  country 
and  small  town. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  tremendous  move- 
ment, grounded  in  the  life  of  the  common 
people  and  urging  them  by  pleasant  paths 
always  toward  a  higher  vision  of-  their 
destiny,  easing  the  ascent  by  innocent 
broad  humor  and  embellishing  it  with 
glimpses  of  the  more  gracious  arts.  It  is 
a  curiously  American  development  —  in- 
deed, as  an  ex-president  has  said,  "the 
most  American  thing  in  America"  — 
and  one  that  we  need  not,  on  the  whole, 
be  ashamed  to  own. 


"WHAT  I  AM  TRYING  TO  DO" 

TO   MAKE  THE    AMERICAN   NAVY   THE    MOST   POWERFUL,    BECAUSE   THE   MOST 

EFFICIENT,    IN   THE   WORLD 

BY 

GEORGE  vonL.  MEYER 

(SKCIETARY  OP  THE  NAVY) 


THERE  is  a  watchword  of  the 
Navy  Department  which  I 
think  1  am  responsible  for 
and  which  exactly  describes 
the  administration's  attitude 
—  It  is  "Economy  with  Efficiency." 

The  efficiency  of  our  navy  has  never 
really  been  questioned  —  a  glance  at  the 
records  of  the  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812, 
and  the  Spanish-American  War  will  show 
you  what  I  mean  —  but,  particularly  of  late 
>'ears,  there  has  been  a  decided  tendency 
away  from  some  of  the  economical  features, 
rhis  pn)f)ensity  we  are  now  trying  to  coun- 
leract  whik  at  the  same  time  we  wish  to  in- 
c/t'^ise  the  strength  of  our  fighting  force. 


"Economy"  is  a  much  abused  word; 
it  is  often  used  as  a  synonym  for  "parsi- 
mony"; light  expenditures  are  frequently 
alluded  to  as  "economical  expenditures.'*- 
But  no  idea  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  True  economy  is  almost  synony- 
mous with  effiiciency  and,  as  such,  both  are 
essential  to  the  proper  up-building  of  our 
navy,  a  procedure  which  I  am  sure  every 
thinking  American  desires  to  see  carried 
as  far  as  possible. 

One  of  the  economical  measures  of 
primary  importance,  in  my  mind,  is  the 
consolidation  of  naval  bases  so  as  to 
eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cost  of 
ma\T\\a\t\\t\ft  tv^ln'v  ^'^^^'s^  hiVvvcVv  \>fvTv%  \sv 
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little  return  for  the  money  spent  upon 
them.  Soon  after  accepting  the  secretary- 
ship I  made  a  close  study  of  the  problems 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  the  Mississippi 
to  Eastport,  Me.,  and  laid  the  matter 
before  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Board  for 
consideration.  Both  of  these  bodies  re- 
ported that  the  ideal  plan  would  be  to 
have  two  great  naval  bases  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  in  harbors  which  could  receive  and 
maintain  the  entire  fleet  and  its  auxiliaries. 

Philadelphia,  they  added,  was  valuable 
as  a  base  for  the  reserve  fleet,  while  the 
station  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  should  never 
have  been  built  but,  being  there,  it  could 
be  used  for  a  torpedo  base.  At  Key  West 
there  is  a  station  for  torpedo  vessels 
maintained  more  as  an  adjunct  to  Guan- 
tanamo  (Cuba)  than  as  an  extensive  naval 
base.  But,  reported  the  Joint  Board,  the 
only  two  places  which  could  receive  the 
fleet  and  all  the  auxiliaries,  with  harbors 
and  anchorage  sufficient  for  such  purposes, 
were  Hampton  Roads  and  Narragansett 
Bay.  Stations  here  would  protect  the 
entire  coast,  provide  excellent  bases  for 
the  North  and  South  Atlantic  fleets, 
and  enable  us  to  do  away  with  our  other 
yards  —  or  to  maintain  them  merely  for 
docking  purposes. 

So  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  con- 
cerned, the  General  Board  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  navy  yard  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and 
the  naval  station  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
are  not  necessary  and  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  department,  be  closed  at  any 
time.  Key  West  is  considered  the  most 
important  of  the  naval  stations  on  the 
Gulf  coast,  because  it  is  the  nearest  port 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  to  the  naval  base  at  Guan- 
tanamo.  It  also  commands  two  eastern 
entrances  to  the  Gulf. 

The  most  important  strategic  points  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  Puget  Sound  and 
San  Francisco  Bay,  but  the  navy  yards 
at  these  localities  are  not,  as  yet,  adequate 
in  their  docking,  repair,  and  supply 
facilities  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet 
for  any  prolonged  period. 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  owing  to  its 
advanced  position  and  natural  advan- 
tages as  a  naval  base,  is  practically  in- 


dispensable to  our  fleet  in  any  operations 
against  an  Asiatic  power  and  would  be  a 
great  menace  to  us  if  it  were  permitted 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  It 
should  be  made  as  nearly  impregnable  as 
possible  in  order  that  it  may  be  safely 
held  and  that  the  fuel  and  supplies 
of  our  fleet  may  be  kept  intact. 

TO   ABOLISH    SUPERFLUOUS   NAVY    YARDS 

We  are  at  present  embarrassed  by  a 
superfluous  number  of  navy  yards,  dis- 
tributed along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana.  This  calls  for  a 
vast  amount  of  money  to  be  expended 
for  maintenance,  absolutely  unnecessary 
to  meet  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
fleet.  But  nothing  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  abolition  of  needless  navy  >ards 
until  their  uselessness  becomes  so  evident 
that  local  interests  will  be  overcome  by 
the  nation's  interest  in  meeting  this  ques- 
tion on  broad,  patriotic,  business  principles. 

Another  matter  of  economy  —  appar- 
ently small  in  itself,  but  of  great  public 
moment  —  is  the  employment  of  retired 
naval  officers  [  who  are  prohibited  by  an 
act  of  Congress  (June  10,  1896)  from  being 
so  employed]  in  commercial  organizations 
which  manufacture  iron,  steel,  armor 
plate,  guns,  ammunition,  etc.  In  England, 
Germany,  and  other  countries  this  is 
allowed  and  I  consider  it  a  great  education 
for  an  officer  to  be  able  to  go  out,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Government,  and  study 
with  or  be  employed  by  concerns  which 
are  experts  in  their  lines.  There  are  also 
occasions  when  it  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous to  us  to  grant  a  man  leave  of 
absence  and  let  him  study  in  the  very 
corporations  where  they  are  making  sup- 
plies; but  we  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
doing  this. 

It  was  believed  when  the  Chandler 
bill  was  passed  that  the  employment  of 
officers  by  such  concerns  might  influence 
the  contracts  between  their  employers 
and  the  Government.  The  department 
believes  that  that  opinion  should  no 
longer  have  any  weight,  since  the  number 
of  firms  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  steel  and  other  material  used  by  the 
Government  is  so  great  that  our  interests 
are  amply   protected.    A   repeal   of  the 
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Chandler  bill  would  greatly  aid  the  navy 
in  bettering  its  grade  of  offensive  and 
defensive  materials,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  would  provide  an  economical 
measure,  inasmuch  as  it  would  enable  us 
to  save  on  contracts  and  salaries  of  retired 
officers  who  would  then  be  able  to  enter 
other  employment. 

SCIENTIFIC     MANAGEMENT     ABOARD     SHIPS 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  efficiency 
I  may  mention,  as  an  indication  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  and  is  continuing 
to  be  made,  the  remarkable  increase  in 
the  gunnery  efficiency  of  the  navy,  due 
to  the  introduction  of  principles  of  scien- 
tific management. 

In  the  battle  practice  of  recent  years 
the  competitive  system  has  given  remark- 
able results.  Officers  drill  and  train 
their  crews ;  every  man  is  carefully  selected 
according  to  his  physical  and  mental 
qualifications  to  do  the  duties  at  the  gun, 
and  each  individual  is  tested  repeatedly 
to  discover  which  is  the  b«st  suited  to  the 
job  at  hand.  The  result  is  that  every 
man  at  a  gun  station  is  the  one  best  suited 
in  every  way,  physically  and  temper- 
amentally, for  his  particular  duty. 

The  study  of  the  time  element  in  cer- 
tain operations  has  been  going  on  for 
\ears  and  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  time  necessary  to  perform  these 
operations  has  resulted. 

The  first  step  was  to  make  more  rapid 
the  work  of  each  individual,  rendering 
his  movements  as  simple  and  easy  as 
possible,  preserving  at  the  same  time  a 
uniform  harmony  insuring  lack  of  inter- 
ference. In  order  to  obtain  these  ends 
each  individual  was  first  made  to  go 
through  his  work  slowly,  so  that  accuracy 
and  perfection  of  each  operation  were 
obtained  and  unnecessary  movements 
eliminated.  This  plan  not  only  insured 
perfection  of  detail,  but  unconsciously 
each  man  was  training  his  muscles  so  that 
they  would  quickly  respond  to  his  call  and 
he  would  feel  the  minimum  of  fatigue. 

As  perfection  of  detail  increased,  speed 
was  sought  for  and  each  man's  work 
carefully  timed  by  a  stop-watch.  In  this 
way  it  was  found  that  it  required  2^ 
seconds  to  open  the  breech  of  a  12-inch 


gun;  i  second  to  put  in  the  primer; 
3^  seconds  to  ram  the  projectile;  4^ 
seconds  to  ram  the  powder;  f  second  to 
withdraw  the  loading  tray  and  2f  seconds 
to  lock  the  breech  —  or  that  1 3^  seconds 
necessarily  elapsed  between  shots,  ex- 
clusive of  the  time  which  must  be  allowed 
after  the  detonation  before  the  opening 
of  the  breech. 

Having  attained  a  high  standard  of 
speed  in  the  accurate  firing  of  one  gun,  the 
drills  are  extended  to  the  whole  broadside 
of  10  or  12  turret  guns. 

The  object  sought  is  indicated  by  the 
opening  statement  in  "The  Rules  for 
Battle  Practice,  1911":  "The  measure 
of  the  battle  efficiency  of  any  vessel  is 
her  ability  to  deliver  the  greatest  number 
of  hits  in  the  shortest  possible  time  after 
the  enemy  is  sighted  and  with  the  least 
expenditure   of   ammunition." 

REMARKABLE    EFFICIENCY    IN    GUNNERY 

As  a  result  of  scientific  management 
the  hitting  power  of  the  fleet  at  long 
ranges  has  improved  remarkably.  Within 
the  past  two  years  the  target  has  been 
much  reduced  in  area  but,  even  with  this 
handicap,  in  the  1911  spring  battle- 
practice  of  the  Atlantic  fleet,  the  12-inch 
guns  doubled  the  scores  made  at  the 
practices  only  six  months  previous. 

With  the  improvement  in  gunnery  has 
also  come  a  noteworthy  improvement  in 
preparedness  for  battle.  The  rules  have 
been  so  drawn  as  to  direct  thought  toward 
what  may  be  expected  in  an  engagement. 
Casualties  have  been  simulated  and  un- 
expected difficulties  have  been  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  gunners  by  the  officers 
controlling  the  fire,  so  that  they  may  be 
prepared  to  meet  all  obstacles.  None 
of  our  vessels  are  now  "smooth  water" 
ships.  The  Department  has  demanded 
that  the  training  be  done  on  the  open  sea, 
where  the  rolling  and  pitching  require 
the  most  exf)ert  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
gun-pointers  in  order  to  hit  the  target. 
Further,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
vessels  may  have  to  fight  in  the  most 
unfavorable  weather  and,  therefore,  the 
rules  for  the  battle-practice  have  required 
the  ships  to  train  for  engagements  in 
rain,    snow,    and    foggy    weather,    and 
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generally  when  conditions  are  most 
unfavorable. 

in  the  competitive  battle  firing  the 
conditions  are  made  just  as  severe  as 
those  which  would  obtain  in  real  action. 
The  firing  vessel  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
speed,  course,  and  distance  of  the  target 
vessel.  All  she  knows  is  that  somewhere 
on  the  horizon,  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or 
more,  is]  a  [column  of  smoke  which  marks 
the  vessel  at  which  she  is  to  shoot.  She 
steams  toward  it  at  her  best  speed  and 
opens  fire  at  whatever  range  she  chooses, 
but  the  value  of  hitting  at  long  ranges  is 
forcibly  impressed  upon  her  by  the  amount 
which  is  added  to  or  subtracted  from  her 
score  for  the  shots  which  hit  beyond  12,000 
yards  or  under  that  mark.  The  whole 
firing  is  over  in  four  minutes  and  the  ship 
has  no  other  chance  to  make  good  if  she 
fails  in  this.  No  excuses  are  accepted 
for  failure  of  guns  to  fire,  for  breakdowns 
of  any  character,  or  for  any  faults  of  the 
personnel  or  material. 

For  evidence  of  the  value  of  competition 
in  gunnery,  compare  the  fighting  efficiency 
of  the  vessels  during  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  at  present.  The  percentage 
of  hits  in  1898  was  3}  with  the  large  guns 
firing  about  once  in  five  minutes  at  short 
range.  The  percentage  of  hits  in  the 
recent  firing  at  the  San  Marcos  (the  old 
Texas)  was  33I,  the  range  being  10,000 
yards  and  the  present  rate  of  firing  about 
ten  shots  in  five  minutes.  A  roughly 
drawn  comparison  shows  that  we  are 
about  1,200  times  better  in  gunnery 
efficiency  than  we  were  at  Santiago. 

ECONOMY  IN   FUEL  CONSUMPTION 

Modem  principles  of  management 
have  been  applied  not  only  to  gunnery 
but  also  to  engineering,  with  the  result 
that  the  Atlantic  fleet  now  bums. less 
coal  per  knot  in  steaming  la  knots 
than  it  dkl  at  10  knots  speed 
during  the  trip  around  the  world.  .  In 
almost  all  cases  ships  now  continue  to 
exceed  on  full  power  trials  their  trial  trip 
speed  and  with  greater  economy  in  coal 
and  oil.  These  results  were  produced 
by  energetic  attentkm  to  duty,  in  which 
losses  and  wastes  were  eradicated  in 
boilers,  engines,  and  auxiliaries.    A  con- 


stant stream  of  detailed  information  on 
design  and  operation  exists  between  ships 
and  the  Department,  and  vice  versa,  so 
that  officers  may  readily  benefit  by  the 
experience  of  others;  that  good  organiza- 
tion and  sound  practices  may  become 
standardized,  and  methods  of  doubtful 
expediency  be  brought  under  widespread 
discussion. 

SujDervising  the  entire  scientific  manage- 
ment of  engineering,  gunnery,  and  the 
rest  is  an  advisory  board  before  which  are 
laid  the  questions  relative  to  detail  of 
execution  arising  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  service.  This  formation  of  a 
thinking  body  which  advises  but  does  not 
execute,  together  with  the  direct  in- 
struction of  the  workman  through  each 
motion  which  makes  up  his  daily  work  are 
two  portions  of  the  theory  of  management 
in  the  navy  which  are  essentially  new. 

I  have  jendeavored  to  create  an  ad- 
visory board  of  the  highest  possible 
executive  ability  in  the  Navy  Department 
at  Washington  by  taking  four  experienced 
officers  as  aides  to  advise  me  in  questions 
of  administration  of  the  fleet,  of  the 
personnel,  of  the  material,  and  of  inspec- 
tion 7— the  four  natural  divisions  of  the 
military  work  of  the  Department.  These 
aides  advise  me  and  the  approved  plans 
are  executed  by  the  commanders  of  the 
fleet  and  the  chiefs  of  the  several  bureaus. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  procedure  works  out  I  may  mention 
that  not  long  agp  a  board  of  scientific 
management  experts  visited  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  and  reported  that  the  battleships 
were  the  finest  examples  of  organized 
efficiency  they  had  ever  seen. 

The  adoption  of  like  plans  in  the  navy 
yards  presents  many  difficulties,  for  the 
work  there  is  largely  of  a  repair  nature  and 
the  time  of  completion  may,  at  times,  be 
more  important  than  the  cost  of  the  work. 
However,  1  am  giving  the  matter  much 
attentk)n  and  the  yards  will  eventually 
be  brought  to  as  high  a  state  of  efficiency 
as  is  consistent  with  military  necessities. 

MORE  SHIPS,  MORE  MEN 

Now  as  to  the  most  important  item  of 
all  —  the  immediate  need  of  more  s^v^ 
and  the  ineti  \o  tcoxi  ^^tcv\ 
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The  present  relative  standing  of  the 
j^reat  naval  powers  of  the  world  is:  Eng- 
land, Germany,  United  States,  France, 
Japan. 

Now  the  Department  knows,  and  Con- 
gress knows,  that  if  we  build  but  two 
battleships  a  year  we  will  have  fallen  to 
fourth  place  by  1916 — the  order  then 
being:  England,  fifty-two;  Germany, 
thirty-two;  Japan,  twenty-one;  United 
States,  twenty;  France,  nineteen.-  If 
we  authorize  but  one  ship  a  year  we 
will  drop  to  fifth  place  as  we  will  have 
but  sixteen  ships  to  France's  nineteen. 

This  includes  only  the  "capital" 
ships  —  the  Dreadnaughts  and  Super- 
Dreadnaughts  upon  which  the  entire 
strength  of  our  naval  fighting  force  de- 
pends. At  present  we  have  only  twelve 
capital  ships,  built  and  building,  but  we 
have  a  number  of  old-type  battleships 
which  are  rapidly  becoming  obsolete; 
for  there  is  nothing  which  "goes  out  of 
style"  as  rapidly  as  do  battleships ;  and 
when  you  consider  that  they  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10,000,000  each,  you 
will  realize  that  "keeping  up  with  the 
fashion"  in  navy  architecture  is  rather 
an  expensive  process. 

But  it  is  an  essential  one  if  we  desire 
properly  to  protect  the  many  thousands 
of  miles  of  coast  and  the  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  prof)erty  situated  near  the  sea 

—  to  say  nothing  of  saving  our  insular 
possessions  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy 
in  time  of  war. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  fleet, 
permitting,  as  it  will,  the  rapid  passage 
of  the  vessel  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 
But  the  Department  has  taken  this  into 
consideration  in  submitting  the  estimates 
for  the  new  battleships,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  maintain  our  supremacy 
with  less  than  two  first-class  battleships 
a  year,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  high- 
>peed  cruisers  to  harass  the  enemy's  com- 
merce and  out-steam   their  big  ships. 

THE   NEED  OF   AUXILIARY   SHIPS 

With  our  immense  coast  line  and  the 
whole  of  Central  and  South  America  to 
separate  the  east  from  the  west  coasts 

—  as  it  now  does  —  we  should  need  double 


the  fleet  of  such  countries  as  Germany, 
France,  or  Japan  whose  coast  line  is 
practically  continuous.  In  time  of  peace 
it  is  pointed  out  that  we  will  never  have 
war,  but  history  shows  that  wars  come 
with  little  or  no  warning.  There  is  no 
time  to  build  battleships  or  submarines 
and  it  is  impossible  to  buy  them.  Con- 
gress should  provide  the  auxiliaries, 
destroyers,  etc.,  that  go  out  with  the 
battleship  fleet,  but  when  war  comes  the 
auxiliaries  will  not  sink  an  opposing  fleet 
—  only  equal  battleships  can  do  this. 

The  Department  recognizes  the  value 
of  torpedo  craft  and  submarines  and  would 
be  glad  to  have  more  of  them,  but  it  is 
of  the  opinion  that,  until  more  of  our 
old  battleships  are  replaced,  it  is  wiser 
to  provide  for  two  battleships  annually 
than  to  sacrifice  battleship  strength  for 
vessels  of  less  military  value. 

The  other  vessels  in  which  the  navy 
is  deficient  are  battleship  cruisers  —  big 
27,000  ton  vessels  with  a  speed  of  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eight  knots,  such  as  both 
England  and  Japan  are  building  as 
rapidly  as  possible  —  which  could 
run  away  from  a  battleship  fleet  and 
completely  destroy  commerce  and  harass 
seaports;  scouts,  destroyers,  submarines; 
repair,  supply,  fuel,  ammunition,  and 
hospital  ships,  and  tenders  to  torpedo 
vessels.  A  number  of  gunboats,  river 
gunboats,  and  tugs  also  are  required  for 
the  routine  duties  of  peace  as  well  as 
those  of  war.  The  number  of  such  vessels, 
except  gunboats  and  tugs,  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  battle- 
ships —  for  example,  there  should  be 
four  destroyers  and  one  scout  for  each 
battleship,  one  repair  ship  for  each  squad- 
ron of  eight  battleships,  etc. 

On  this  basis  our  present  fleet  is  de- 
ficient by  eight  battleship  cruisers,  eighteen 
scouts,  eighty-two  destroyers,  six  tenders 
to  destroyers,  three  repair  ships,  five 
supply  ships,  three  hospital  ships,  four 
ammunition  ships,  twelve  fleet  fuel  ships,, 
twenty-two  submarines  and  ten  tenders 
to  submarines. 

But  even  with  the  ships  now  on  hand 
we  are  short  of  the  number  necessary  to 
man  all  the  serviceable  vessels,  and  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  enlistment 
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of  4,000  men  at  once  to  take  charge  of  the 
new  vessels  and  to  care  for  the  ships  which 
we  are  forced  to  place  in  reserve  owing  to 
lack  of  men  —  and  appropriations  — 
properly  to  man  them.  Shortly  we  will 
have  twelve  old-type  battleships,  five 
old-type  armored  cruisers,  and  twenty 
smaller  gunboats  and  cruisers  in  reserve, 
with  only  about  one  fourth  crews  to  care 
for  them.  Four  thousand  additional 
men  at  the  present  time  would  enable 
us  to  man  the  active  cruising  fleets  and 
at  the  same  time  care  for  the  vessels  that 
will  shortly  go  in  reserve  according  to  our 
present  plans. 

The  Navy  Department  is  being  run 
economically,  but  it  is  futile  to  expect  that, 
with  a  constantly  increasing  number  of 
ships  and  new  demands  upon  those  al- 
ready in  service,  we  can  get  along  with 
the  same  number  of  men  that  we  had 
some  years  ago.  As  an  eiiample  of  the 
ratio  at  which  Congress  allows  us  to 
enlist  men  I  might  mention  that,  during 
the  period  from  January  1,  1909,  to  Jan- 


uary I,  1912,  the  number  of  navy  officers 
increased  346,  the  number  of  enlisted  men 
increased  5,366,  and  the  displacement  was 
increased  1 32,000  tons !  This  is  discrepancy 
that  is  visible  even  to  the  eye  of  the 
landsman. 

In  addition  to  more  men  and  more  ships 
the  navy  also  needs  a  complete  wireless 
system — for  which  Congress  has  been  asked 
to  appropriate  |i  ,000.000  —  and  a  number 
of  hydro-aeroplanes  which  I  believe  will 
take  their  place  as  the  "eyes  of  the  navy" 
just  as  the  aeroplanes  are  used  for  scout- 
ing and  other  duties  in  the  army  of  every 
progressive  nation. 

In  past  years  the  United  States  navy 
has  proved  itself  the  superior  of  any  with 
whidh  it  has  come  into  contact  —  its 
present  apparent  strength  is  below  that 
of  at  least  two  other  world  powers,  but 
I  think  that,  were  it  put  to  the  test,  it 
would  easily  demonstrate  its  military 
efficiency. 

At  least,  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
bring  about. 


WILSON-TAFT-ROOSEVELT 

THE    CANDIDATES    COMPARED  —  AN    INTIMATE    EVENING   WITH    EACH 


BY 


A  COMMON  ACQUAINTANCE 


COMPARISONS  are  odious. 
They  are  also  inevitable,  when 
three  men  of  origins  so  simi- 
lar and  yet  of  characters  so 
sharply  contrasted  as  those  of 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
are  running  for  the  Presidency.  I  have 
found  it  rather  interesting  to  compare 
and  contrast  the  three,  as  I  know  them, 
personally  and  privately,  in  their  char- 
acters as  men,  not  officials. 

The  three  are  sons  of  families  of  about 
equal  prominence  and  standing  in  their 
several  communities:  the  Roosevelts  and 
Bullocks  and  the  Tafts  and  Torreys  were 
people  of  substance,  and  the  Wilsons  and 
Woodrows  were  people  of  intellect.  The 
three  eminent  sons  of  the  three  families 


were  born  within  two  years  of  one  another; 
Wilson  is  nine  months  older  than  Taft, 
and  Taft  is  a  year  and  a  month  older  than 
Roosevelt.  All  three  went  to  good  schools  ; 
there  are  no  better  colleges  than  Princeton, 
Yale,  and  Harvard.  Differences  in  ttieir 
characters  appeared  already  in  the  vary- 
ing manner  in  which  they  comported  them- 
selves at  college:  Wilson  read  books  of 
his  own  choosing,  toiled  to  perfect  himself 
in  writing  and  debate,  became  a  favorite 
and  a  leader,  and  was  graduated  forty-first 
in  a  class  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
The  year  before,  Taft  had  been  graduated 
from  Yale  second  in  a  class  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one.  The  year  following. 
Roosevelt  took  his  de%c«^  ^  Vc^t>^-«^^^c^ 
honoTS  \ti  Toxoid  \C\5Xws  ^xA  es3Lv55\x^%^s^ 
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have  held  for  a  short  period   the  light- 
weight sparring  championship. 

Since  leaving  college,  Wilson  has  been 
eighteen  months  in  public  office;  Roosevelt 
eighteen  years;  Taft,  except  for  four  years, 
has  been  continuously  in  office  since  1881 
—  in  all,  twenty-seven  years. 

Taft  is  fat;  Wilson  spare;  Roosevelt 
muscular. 

Taft,  for  all  his  270  pounds,  is  one  of  the 
best  of  dancers,  and  dearly  loves  a  reel  or  a 
waltz;  Roosevelt  is  not  a  fairy  on  his  feet; 
Wood  row  Wilson  has  been  known  to  do  a 
cake-walk  with  almost  fatal  results  to  his 
small  audience. 

President  Taft  is  the  most  careful  dresser, 
inclining  to  striking  waist-coats  —  which 
are  well  displayed  on  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  his  anatomy.  Wilson  much 
affects  gray.  He  generally  wears  in  his 
tie  a  pin  representing  the  arms  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey;  his  watch-guard,  under  his 
vest,  bears  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  Roose- 
velt is  often  distinctly  slouchy;  a  very 
low  collar  is  an  invariable  feature  of  his 
attire,  and  he  wears  a  campaign  hat  when- 
ever he  can.  Nrjt  many  Americans  have 
seen  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  a  suit  of  evening 
clothes  and  a  silk  hat  at  noon.  1  have. 
"  Never  felt  so  much  undressed  in  my  life!" 
he  whispered. 

All  three  are  "blue-"eyed.  Taft  and 
Wilson  have  slight  imperfections  of  sight. 
Wilson  corrects  his  with  a  gold-mounted 
eye-glass,  which  he  lifts  to  aid  his  pince- 
nci  when  he  reads.  Roosevelt's  pro- 
truding eyes  need  strong  correctives  con- 
stantly. 

Taft  plays  golf  with  zest,  and  watches 
a  baseball  game  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  abandoned  *'  rooter."  Wilson  was  once 
told  by  the  captain  of  the  "nine"  that 
endured  him  for  a  few  weeks  at  college 
that  he  would  make  a  baseball  player  if 
he  were  not  so  damned  lazy.  He  still 
umpires  an  amateur  game  now  and  then  — 
and  plays  amateur  golf.  Roosevelt's  sport 
is  killing  things. 

I'aft  is  fond  of  the  theatre  and  of  travel. 
R(X)sevelt  furnishes  his  own  excitement. 
Wilson's  chief  secret  joy,  so  it  was  told  me 
by  a  more  intimate  friend  than  I  pretend 
to  be,  is  to  pull  an  old  hat  over  his  eyes  and 
wa)k   through  the  city  streets  where  the 


thickest  throngs  are,  like  Poe's  "Man  of 
the  Crowd."  The  Governor  is  no  relation 
of  Poe's  "William  Wilson";  he  may  have 
a  dual  nature,  indeed,  being  a  compound 
of  the  contemplative  and  reserved  man 
with  the  enterprising  and  ambitious  man, 
but  his  moral  nature  is  single  and  constant. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  an  abstemious  liver. 
He  does  not  "drink,"  though  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  he  does  will  probably 
never  die.  The  fact  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
demeanor  and  actions  are  much  of  the 
time  those  commonly  exhibited  by  an 
intoxicated  man.  He  is  in  private  just  as 
he  is  on  the  stage  —  T.  R.  never  leaves 
the  stage. 

THEIR    IDEAS    OF    HUMOR 

All  three  are  fond  of  merriment.  Taft 
is  half  the  time  in  paroxysms  of  laughter; 
his  eyelids  half  closed,  his  double-chin 
quivers,  and  his  body  heaves;  sometimes 
he  is  silently  choked,  and  then  a  hearty 
laugh  rings  out.  Roosevelt's  laughter  is 
a  soul-searching  performance,  convulsing 
his  features  while  his  voice  rises  to  an 
inarticulate,  falsetto  scream.  Wilson's 
laughter,  no  less  hearty,  is  more  controlled, 
though  it  sometimes  interferes  with  his 
speech.  Wilson  laughs  aloud  less  readily 
than  do  his  rivals,  but  he  smiles  much  more 
than  they  do  —  the  friendly,  pleased  smile 
of  a  man  who  likes  clever  words,  original 
turns  of  thought  or  expression,  oddities 
and  whimsicalities,  and  who  always  has 
an  eye  and  an  ear  ojDen  for  a  whisper  of 
humor  or  the  bright  eye  of  a  passing  con- 
ceit, while  not  averse  from  an  occasional 
knock-down  and  drag-out  joke. 

All  three  are  jokers.  Taft  likes  his 
good  and  strong,  and  has  plenty  of  friends 
—  Knox,  for  example  —  who  sees  that  he 
gets  them  of  that  brand.  Wilson  is  the 
most  confirmed  and  the  liveliest  story- 
teller. He  is  a  rare  impersonator.  Gaunt 
and  long-limbed,  perfectly  ready  to  "give 
himself  away,"  in  any  skylarking  that  may 
be  going  on,  Wilson,  in  his  times  of  re- 
laxation, makes  a  good  imitation  of  a 
comedian.  Roosevelt,  though  he  is  most 
violent  and  vituperative  in  speech,  never 
crosses  the  line  of  conventional  mod- 
esty, never  utters  a  word  that  a  young 
girl  might  not  hear.  He  has  a  line  of  rather 
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fierce  jokes  of  which  of  latter  days  he  is 
fond  of  delivering  himself.  Taft  is  par- 
ticularly happy  with  darkies.  I  was  at 
the  White  House  one  day  when  a  colored 
brother  called  to  thank  the  President  for 
his  presence  at  a  meeting  the  evening  be- 
fore in  the  interest  of  some  colored  insti- 
tution. 

"And  how  did  the  collection  turn  out?" 
inquired  the  President  with  grave  anxiety. 

"Well,  sah,  jes'  toll'able.  sah,  toll'able," 
replied  the  visitor,  noncommitally. 

"  1  suppose  that  means  you  got  your  hat 
back!"  laughed  the  President. 

THEIR  TREATMENT  OF   VISITORS 

In  nothing  is  Roosevelt  more  sharply 
contrasted  with  the  rival  candidates  than 
in  treatment  of  the  visitor.  President 
Taft  and  Wilson  pay  attention  to  a  caller; 
they  listen,  listen  patiently  even  to  the 
fool,  the  babbler,  and  the  bore.  Roosevelt 
never  listened  to  anybody  in  his  life.  1 
have  never  witnessed  anything  funnier 
than  the  vain  efforts  to  speak  made  by 
men  whom  T.  R.  had  sent  for  for  inform- 
ation, but  who  came  only  to  be  drowned 
under  the  spout  of  his  vociferation,  and 
dismissed  without  having  had  a  chance  to 
finish  a  sentence. 

1 1  is  said  that  Mr.Taft  has  moods  in  which 
he  allows  himself  to  be  irritated  by  petty 
things.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  no  more  than 
might  be  said  of  a  great  many  men  habit- 
ually occupied  with  big  things.  The  little 
things  must  be  made  smooth  for  them  or 
there  is  trouble.  Wilson  still  occupies 
himself  too  much  with  little  things  that 
he  could  better  trust  to  others,  but  he  never 
allows  himself  to  be  perceptibly  annoyed. 
Roosevelt  gets  shockingly  angry  with 
offenders  —  or  those  whom  he  regards  as 
offenders  —  but  never  about  petty  things. 
Indeed,  nothing  is  petty  when  it  has  at- 
tracted Mr.  Roosevelt's  attention.  It  is 
instantly  a  crime  against  high  Heaven; 
it  is  infamous;  it  is  treasonable;  the  culprit 
is  no  common  misdemeanant,  he  is  a  vicious 
malefactor,  a  debauched  knave,  a  des- 
perate demagogue,  and  a  witless  fool;  he 
has  violated  every  principle  of  decency;  he 
is  a  fellow  marked  by  utter  absence  of 
morality,  sodden  lack  of  conscience,  low 
servility  to  greed. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  miscalls  people  to  their 
faces.  He  arraigns  them  as  if  they  were 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  the  Almighty. 
I  have  heard  him  tell  the  managing  editor 
of  a  newspaper  which  had  printed  editorials 
criticizing  the  Administration  policy  that 
he  was  an  impious  craven  who  ought  to 
have  the  sense  to  believe,  even  if  he  could 
not  understand,  that  the  President  was  an 
agent  of  Providence  whose  will  it  was 
wicked  to  try  to  thwart  and  dastardly  even 
to  question.  I  have  heard  him  berate  a 
Congressman  who  had  signed  a  report  dis- 
pleasing to  him  in  language  like  this: 

"This  is  a  clear  case  of  violent  con- 
spiracy! It  is  a  most  outrageous  act  — 
a  cowardly  and  outrageous  act !  You  have 
put  a  stain  on  the. flag!  You  have  done 
America  a  wrong  which  it  will  take  years 
to  wipe  out."    And  so  on. 

That  affair  came  up  in  Congress  on  an 
inquiry  by  John  Sharp  Williams  as  to 
whether  the  President  had  not  violated 
Section  6  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution, 
which  provides  that  no  Representative  of 
the  people  shall  be  called  upon  to  account 
in  any  other  place  for  his  utterance  in 
Congress  —  a  provision,  Mr.  Williams 
said,  that  had  been  inserted  because  it 
had  been  the  habit  of  George  1 1 1  of  Eng- 
land to  call  to  the  Palace  members  of  Par- 
liament and  berate  them  for  their  votes. 
In  response  to  Mr.  Williams's  inquiry,  the 
abused  member  arose  and  said  that  it  was  • 
true  that  "the  Presklent  had  intimated 
that  the  report  might  have  been  worded 
in  a  happier  manner!'" 

This  is  the  way  in  which  for  years  T.  R. 
has  been  allowed  "to  get  away  with  it." 

Presklent  Taft  would  have  made  fun  of 
his  caller  and  gpt  in  a  few  serious,  telling 
words.  Mr.  Wilson  (the  "offense"  being 
cleariy  a  debatable  one)  would  have  rea- 
soned sympathetically  with  the  visitor 
and  won  him  over.  That  is  what  he  did, 
over  and  over,  at  Trenton  with  members 
of  the  legislature.  They  began  by  oppos- 
ing bitterly  everything  he  proposed  and 
denouncing  him  as  a  kid-glove  interloper 
who  would  soon  be  sent  about  his  business,  . 
and  they  ended  by  voting  through  his 
measures  almost  unanimously  and  asking 
for  more.  Brief  as  has  been  Gqm^t<c«2r. 
Wilson's  cJe&cSa\  \&^,  \Jwwfe  \%  xv^  vt«s^^  v^w 
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our  politics  of  a  leader  who  has  won  over 
more  of  his  enemies.  The  man  who  made 
at  Baltimore  the  speech  putting  him  in 
nomination  was  the  man  who  a  little  more 
than  a  year  before  had  nominated  Wilson's 
chief  opponent  for  the  New  Jersey  Gov- 
ernorship. The  instance  is  merely  typical. 
It  has  been  a  wonderful  sight  at  Sea  Girt 
recently  to  see  the  procession  of  famous 
Democratic  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  come  along  to  make  their  sullen 
submission  to  the  "new  boss,"  and  to 
obser\'e  how,  after  a  handshake  and  ten 
minutes'  talk,  they  run  over  each  other  in 
cheerful  haste  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 

THEIR    APTITUDE    FOR    PUBLICITY 

There  is  a  constitutional  difference  in 
the  way  in  which  the  three  men  regard  the 
business  of  publicity.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
had  a  more  vivid  and  constant  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  advertising  man  than  any 
other  American  has  ever  had;  he  has  played 
to  the  press  more  continuously  and  more 
adroitly  than  any  other  public  man  we 
have  ever  had. 

Mr.  Wilson  appreciates  the  importance 
of  publicity;  he  is  hospitable  to  newspaper 
men,  always  accessible  by  them  and  frank 
with  them;  but  he  has  not  yet  acquired 
any  skill  in  using  them.  He  is  still  sin- 
gularly innocent  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
getting  "good  stuff"  into  the  papers.  It 
has  been  ver\'  hard  work  for  his  secre- 
taries  even  to  get  advance  copies  of  his 
speeches;  and,  since  the  nomination,  dozens 
of  "stories"  which  Roosevelt  would  have 
recognized  as  go(xi  for  "front-page  dis- 
play" have  failed  to  reach  the  ears  of  the 
eager  reporters.  There  are  a  score  of 
bright  fellows  encamped  around  the  tele- 
graph office  by  the  side  of  the  Little  White 
House  at  Sea  Girt  this  summer,  and  one  of 
the  Governor's  secretaries  is  especially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  after 
them;  they  have  easily  persuaded  Mr.  Wil- 
son to  give  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
every  morning  and  afternoon.  But  it  is 
only  by  tiresome  watchfulness  that  the 
press  secretary  can  get  hold  of  the  striking 
incidents  of  the  busy  days,  and  it  is  only 
by  questions  that  the  Governor  can  be 
brought  to  tell  the  most  important  news 
to  the  group  ready  Xo  seize  any  picturesque 


item  and  to  turn  it  into  a  big  story  to 
transfix  the  attention  of  the  country  to- 
morrow morning.  They  are  all  his  ad- 
mirers, but  the  newspaper  boys  often 
yearn  for  the  good  old  days  at  Oyster  Bay, 
when  the  keenest  newspaper  artist  in  the 
profession  seldom  let  a  day  go  by  without 
handing  out  a  "scare-head"  about  himself. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  de- 
meanor of  the  Wilsons  under  the  unaccus- 
tomed trials  to  which  the  reporters  and 
photographers  are  subjecting  them.  They 
have  faced  more  serious  trials  together, 
and  they  submit  to  this  one  as  a  family 
united  in  resignation.  On  the  part  of  the 
young  ladies  there  may  have  been  perhaps 
a  little  pleasurable  excitement  in  getting 
into  a  motor-car  while  the  motion-picture 
camera  looked  on,  but  they  were  all  very 
self-conscious  and  guiltily  suspectful  that 
they  were  making  guys  of  themselves. 
T.  R.  always  has  one  eye  on  the  camera 
brigade  and  is  unhappy  if  it  is  not  on  hand; 
he  will  postpone  a  gesture  any  time  until 
the  last  photographer  gets  his  diaphragm 
adjusted. 

Mr.  Taft  not  only  lacks  the  instinct  for 
publicity,  but  he  has  a  contempt  for  it. 
I  have  heard  him  explain,  "  I  don't  want 
any  forced  or  manufactured  sentiment  in 
my  favor."  It  was  in  the  White  House 
and  a  visitor  was  urging  a  campaign  of 
press  education,  saying  that  all  the  country 
needed  to  bring  it  to  the  President's  side 
was  a  better  knowledge  of  his  ideas  and  his 
aims;  that  Mr.  Taft  had  only  to  open  the 
sluices  a  little  and  to  let  out  a  few  facts, 
and  his  opponents  would  be  silenced. 

"  I  simply  can't  do  that  sort  of  thing," 
the  President  replied.  "That  isn't  my 
method.  I  must  wait  for  time  and  the 
result  of  my  labors  to  vindicate  me  natur- 
ally. I  have  a  profound  faith  in  the 
people.  Their  final  judgment  will  be 
right."  But  Mr.  Taft  will  do  nothing  to 
help  the  people  to  come  to  a  judgment.  If 
he  is  misjudged,  he  has  himself  to  blame 
for  it.  No  public  man  can  afford  to  neg- 
lect the  press.  Mr.  Taft  easily  accords 
oppc^rtunity  for  long  and  frank  conver- 
sation with  reputable  writers  who  ask  for 
it.  but  he  invites  nobody,  and  never  makes 
an  occasion. 

And  yet  Mr.  Taft  is  the  only  one  of  the 
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three  who  has  ever  been  in  newspaper 
work.    As  a  young  man  he  was  court  re- 
porter on  the  Cincinnati  Times  and  later 
on  the  Commercial. 

THREE     MOODS     OF     SELF-REVELATION 

This  article  is  intentionally  a  mere 
collection  of  personal  impressions;  it  is 
confessedly  subjective.  I  am  going,  in 
conclusion,  to  set  down  here  recollections 
of  three  evenings,  one  with  each  of  the 
rivals,  and  perhaps  the  most  agreeable 
hours  I  ever  spent  with  them.  They  are 
not  to  be  described  in  detail,  but  of  the 
general  spirit  of  each  occasion  1  may  speak: 

The  first  was  with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  soon 
after  the  close  of  his  Presidential  term  and 
near  the  end  of  the  voyage  on  the  Ham- 
hurg,  when  he  was  enjoying  his  first  oppor- 
tunity in  many  years  for  rest  and  retro- 
spect. The  ship  had  passed  Gibraltar  and 
entered  the  Mediterranean ;  we  were  steam- 
ing, toward  sunset,  along  the  coast  of  Spain. 
I  joined  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a  walk  on  deck. 
We  gazed  together  at  the  purple  headlands, 
overhung  by  the  glittering  snow-peaks  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  spirits 
rose  in  sober  elevation  as  he  gazed  at  the 
land  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  the 
long  struggle  between  Moor  and  Christian, 
and  turned  from  that  to  look  down  at  the 
sea  fabled  since  earliest  history  began.  He 
talked  of  the  Hellenic  adventurers  who  had 
sailed  out  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  of 
the  ghostly  fleets  of  successive  generations 
that  had  glimpsed  the  splendid  panorama 
of  the  shores  —  galleys  of  Phoenicians, 
transports  of  Iberians  going  to  the  Punic 
wars  —  down  to  the  magnificent  modem 
armadas  whose  prows  had  cut  the  indigp 
waters. 

It  was  a  delightful  hour,  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  a  vivid  martial  and  romantic 
imagination.  But  his  talk  was  all  of 
expeditions  of  war,  descents  on  the  coast, 
burning  cities,  pirates,  heroic  forays,  ac- 
tions at  sea.  lliis  I  will  say,  that  he  had 
to  be  reminded  that  the  biggest  fleet  that 
ever  sailed  these  waters  —  a  fleet  at  the 
sight  of  which  Jason  would  have  swooned, 
and  Villeneuve  stared,  and  Nelson  been 
confounded  —  had  been  there  by  his  own 
orders.    I  reminded  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  that. 


and  he  stopped  in  his  walk  and  looked 
out  over  the  rail  and  back  again  and  broke 
into  a  grin  and  a  chuckle  and  exclaimed: 
"By  George,  that  was  me,  wasn't  it!" 
And  then  he  woke  to  real  enthusiasm  and 
told  with  uplifted  fist  and  flashing  eye 
what  that  fleet  would  have  done  if  it  had 
ever  had  a  chance,  by  George! 

The  second  was  a  late  autumn  after- 
noon at  Beverly-by-the-Sea.  It  was  on 
the  eve  of  the  long  tour  of  the  country 
which  President  Taft  made  last  year.  By 
hard  labor,  Mr.  Taft  had  got  ahead  of  his 
work  (a  thing  most  unusual  for  him,  it 
may  be  said)  and  had  an  hour  or  two  for 
rest.  He  used  it  sitting  before  the  dying 
log  in  his  study  and  meditating  out  loud 
on  the  subject  that  really  lies  near  his 
heart:  the  prospect  of  international  peace. 

I  was  the  only  listener.  For  an  hour 
the  President  soliloquized.  It  would  have 
startled  conservative  patriots  could  they 
have  heard  him.  There  was  no  length  to 
which  the  head  of  the  nation  was  unwilling 
to  go  to  avoid  bloody  conflict,  no  length, 
I  mean,  in  the  direction  of  substituting 
arbitration  for  war.  There  was  no  scorn 
which  the  tongue  of  man  can  utter  that  he 
did  not  pour  out  upon  the  savage,  childish 
folly  of  standing  men  up  to  shoot  at  each 
other  because  the  governors  of  their  coun- 
tries have  been  unable  to  agree. 

That  is  all:  Mr.  Taft's  thoughts,  in  his 
evening  hour,  turned  to  peace.  With  a 
heat  of  conviction  of  which  those  who  do 
not  know  him  would  not  have  believed  him 
capable,  hurling  his  defiance  into  the  face 
of  the  hollow  popular  sentiment  that  passes 
for  patriotism,  Mr.  Taft  talked  of  peace. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  on  another  evening,  watch- 
ing the  sun  go  down,  had  babbled  of 
battles. 

The  third  scene  was  an  evening  with 
Woodrow  Wilson  at  the  cottage  at  Sea 
Girt.  There  had  been  high  sport  at  dinner 
on  the  broad  trellised  piazza,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  her  eldest  daughter  had  been 
laughingly  bundled  into  the  motor-car  for 
ah  evening's  entertainment  at  Spring  Lake, 
a  mile  or  two  up  the  coast.  Somehow  a 
different  mood  fell  as  we  who  were  left  sal 
down  in  tK^  ^\Vvwvtv^\^*^\^v^^'^^^'^^ 
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hall.  There  had  been  a  disputed  quota- 
tion at  dinner,  and  Miss  Jessie  Wilson 
had  slipped  away  and  brought  back  the 
volume  in  order  to  verify  it.  It  lay  on 
the  table  now,  an  anthology  of  verse  — 
not  Palgrave's  nor  any  that  I  know  — 
and  Mr.  Wilson  took  it  up  and  fingered 
it  lovingly.  The  other  daughter,  Miss 
Kleanor,  went  over  and  perched  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
reading  bits  of  poetry,  and  soon  we  were 
all  swapping  our  favorites.  Everybody's 
favorites,  I  suppose  they  were  —  "Tintern 
Abbey,"  "The  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn,"  and 
the  rest,  favor  passing  gradually  toward 
songs  of  heroism  like  Matthew  Arnold's 
"  Let  the  Long  Contention  Cease,"  Arthur 
Clough's  "Say  Not  the  Struggle  Naught 
Availeth,"  and  Edmund  Sill's  "  Oppor- 
tunity." That,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Wilson 
confessed  one  of  his  prime  favorites;  so  let 
it  be  set  down  here  for  that  reason  and  to 
point  the  contrast  that  will  appear  in  a 
moment.     Sill's  verses  run: 

This  I  beheld  or  dreamed  it  in  a  dream: 
There  spread  a  cloud  of  dust  along  the  plain, 
And  underneath  the  cloud,  or  in  it,  raged 
A  furious  battle,  and  men  yelled,  and  swords 
Shocked  upon  swords  and  shields.      A  prince's 

banner 
Wavered,  then  staggered  backward,  hemmed  by 

foes. 
A  craven  hung  along  the  battle's  edge 
And  thought,  "Had  I  a  sword  of  keener  steel — 
That  blue  blade  that  the  king's  son  bears — but 

this 
Blunt  thing-'"  he  snapped  and  flung  it  from  his 

hand. 
And  lowering  crept  away  and  left  the  field. 

Then  came   the    king's   son — wounded,   sore 

bestead 
And  weaponless — and  saw  the  broken  sword. 
Hilt  buried  in  the  dry  and  trodden  sand, 
And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and  with  battle  shout 
Lifted  afresh,  he  hewed  the  enemy  down. 
And  saved  a  great  cause  that  heroic  day. 

Now  Thecxiore  Roosevelt  reads  poetry 
sometimes,  and  his  favorite  happens 
also  to  be  called  "Opportunity."  John 
J.  Ingalls  wrote  it,  and  during  Mr. 
RrK)sevelt's  presidential  term  a  copy  of 
it  hung  over  the  mantel  of  the  execu- 
tive  office.     Mere  it  is: 


Master  of  human  destinies  am  L 

Fame,  love,  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps  wait; 

Cities  and  fields  I  walk;  I  penetrate 

Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by 

Hovel,  the  mart,  and  palace,  soon  or  late 

I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate. 

If  sleeping,  wake  —  if  feasting,  rise  before 

I  turn  away.     It  is  the  hour  of  fate. 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 

Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 

Save  death;  but  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate. 

Condemned"  to  failure,  penury,  and  woe, 

Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore. 

1  answer  not,  and  1  return  no  more. 

I  submit  that  the  difference  in  the  moral 
as  well  as  in  the  artistic  elevation  of  these 
two  ideas  of  Opportunity  is  significant  of 
the  contrasting  nature  of  the  men  to  whom 
they  respectively  appeal. 

But  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  read  his  real 
favorite  until  the  evening  was  gone  and 
bed-time  had  come.  Then,  his  daughters 
conspiring,  a  volume  of  Wordsworth  was 
produced,  and  we  listened  to  "The  Char- 
acter of  the  Happy  Warrior."  Being  well 
past  the  years  of  sentiment,  I  yet  admit 
that  I  have  seldom  been  so  moved  as  I 
was  at  the  noble  words  as  they  were  read 
that  night.  That  the  reader  felt  any 
emotion  would  have  been  imperceptible 
to  a  stranger,  so  controlled  was  his  voice 
and  his  look.  It  was  the  recital,  by  a 
great  soul,  of  words  well  approved  of  the 
great  souls  of  the  generations  since  they 
first  were  written  —  a  description  of  the 
character  of  the  true  knight.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  it  was  a  descrip- 
tion, in  some  particulars  peculiarly  apt 
and  intimate,  of  the  character  of  the  reader 
—  a  revelation  of  himself  truer  than  any 
he  could  otherwise  possibly  ever  have 
given.  The  poem  is  too  long  to  set  down 
here,  but  here  is  a  little  of  it: 

Who  is  the  happy  warrior?     Who  is  he 
That  everv  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be? 

Tishe 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common 

strife 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life 
\  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace; 
But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful   moment   to  which   Heavpn  has 

joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 
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Is  happy  as  a  lover,  and  attired 

With  sudden  brightness*  like  a  man  inspired. 


lie  who  though  thus  endowed  as  with  a  sense 

And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence. 

Is  yet  a  soul  whose  master-bias  leans 

To  home-felt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes, 

Sweet  images!  which,  where  so'er  he  be, 

Are  at  his  heart. 


I  think  it  not  at  all  a  fanciful  conceit  to 
believe  that  I  have  seen  two  Presidents 
and  one  President  who  is  to  be,  in  twilight 
self-revelations:  one,  of  his  ruling  passion 
for  contests  of  physical  strength;  the 
second,  of  his  extreme  devotion  to  peaceful 
paths;  the  third  of  a  natural  gentleness 
averse  from  strife  and  yet  of  a  soul  cap- 
able of  rising  exultant  to  the  storm. 
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BY 


CHARLES  OSTER 


(THE  DISnNGUlSHEO   PBCNCI    PDBUCIST    WHO    HAS  SPENT  THE  GREATER   PART  OP   SEVERAL   YEARS   IN   THIS  COUNTRY  IN  CLOSE 

STUDY  OP  AMERICAN  POUTICS) 


GOVERNOR  WILSON'S  nom- 
ination undoubtedly  marks 
the  beginniilg  of  a  new  era  in 
American  politics.  Before  all, 
the  Democratic  choice  is  a 
scholar  and  a  deep  student  of  political 
problems. 

Twenty,  or  even  ten  years  ago,  a  man  of 
his  type  did  not  receive  consideration  for 
any  important  political  office  and,  if  he 
dared  to  enter  the  political  field,  public 
opinion  would  have  been  very  quick  to  send 
the  schoolmaster  back  to  his  books.  Some 
of  that  feeling  still  prevails,  of  course,  but 
it  is  not  dominant  as  it  was  then.  The 
insurgent  movement  started  in  the  Western 
Universities  and  the  widespread  influence 
of  certain  of  them,  especially  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  cannot  be  questioned. 
The  excellent  work  of  Professor  Mac- 
Carthy  and  his  reference  bureau  has  met 
general  approval  and  has  found  many 
imitators.  In  1911  Professor  Merriam 
was  nominated  and  almost  elected  mayor 
of  Chicago.  By  1910  a  University  man 
could  be  elected  Governor  of  a  great  state 
and  in  1912  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
by  a  great  party. 

College  men  could  hardly  put  forward 
one  of  their  numbers  better  fitted  for 
pf)litical  office.  Woodrow  Wilson  has  not 
only  thoroughly  studied    the  theory  of 


statesmanship,  he  has  proved  as  Governor 
that  he  was  also  up  to  the  practice.  As 
Governor  he  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal,  realizing  in  his  executive  capacity 
many  things  that  he  has  advocated  in  his 
writings.  He  had  always  said  that  in 
legislation,  as  in  administration,  the  Gover- 
nor or  the  President  should  be  the  real 
leader  of  his  party  and  he  showed  in  New 
Jersey  that  this  was  possible. 

And  I  think  that  if,  on  certain  questions, 
the  initiative  and  the  referendum  for 
instance,  he  has  changed  his  mind  there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  to  question  his 
sincerity.  Simply  the  practice  of  politics 
made  it  clear  to  him,  that  to  get 
what  they  want,  the  people  need  new 
weapons  and  that  the  election  of  good 
executives  is  not  enough.  Instead  of 
standing  pat  he  confessed  frankly  that  he 
had  been  mistaken.  In  doing  so  he  did 
what  in  England  Robert  Peel  did  on  the 
free  trade,  and  Gladstone  on  the  home 
rule  issue,  and  in  France,  what  1  hiers  did 
on  the  question  of  the  form  of  government. 
At  the  times  of  their  acts  these  statesmen 
were  called  demagogues,  but  their  fame 
was  not  endangered  by  such  arraignments 
and  we  think  that  Governor  Wilson's 
memory  will  share  the  same  fate. 

He  is  of  course  in  no  way  a  de^\^.^^^^. 
He  is  not  ^\ wv  3l  \^d;\ca\,\v^  \^  ^'^^  "^  ^^'^ 
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^ressive  of  the  constructive  type.  Any  in- 
telligent man  who  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  talking  at  length  with  Governor  Wil- 
son, cannot  fail  to  realize  the  care  with 
which  he  has  studied  every  foreign  and 
every  internal  issue.  He  knows  exactly 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  each  case. 
I  le  knows  also  the  usefulness  of  most  of  his 
fellow  Democrats  and  for  what  each  of 
them  is  more  especially  fitted.  I  should  not 
even  be  surprised  if  in  his  mind  his  cabinet 
were  already  made  up,  because  he  has  the 
greatest  quality  of  a  statesman  —  the  gift 
of  seeing  far  and  of  dealing  not  onl>'  for 
the  moment  but  for  the  future.  He  is, 
therefore,  especially  fitted  to  be  the  head 
of  the  nation.  If  elected,  the  affairs  of 
the  country  will  be  well  cared  for  and  if 
the  necessary  progressive  legislation  is 
passed  it  will  be  done  with  prudence 
and  without  injuring  the  country's  pros- 
perity. 

He  has  also  the  attractiveness  and  the 
magnetism  of  a  leader.  His  oratory  is 
marvelous  and  except  the  great  French 
orator  Waldeck  Rousseau  I  never  heard 
anybody  who  can  as  well  make  clear  to  an 
audience  his  ideas  without  arguing,  simply 
by  laying  them  out  in  the  most  admirable 
classical  form.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  hear  him,  and  in  spite  of 
being  somewhat  blase  on  political  elo- 
quence 1  never  fail  to  do  so  when  oppor- 
tunity offers.  In  strength  of  character  he 
is  peerless.  Nobody  can  influence  or 
frighten  him.  His  record  in  New  Jersey 
has  showed  that  he  understands  how  to 
deal  with  the  bosses.  This  was  perhaps 
his  weakness  in  Baltimore,  because  if 
opposition  to  the  bosses  makes  one  popular 
with  the  people  it  is  not  quite  so  with  the 
politicians.  He  won,  however,  in  spite  of  a 
combination  of  bosses  against  him,  because 
these  men  did  not  dare  to  oppose  popular 
sentiment.  He  is  the  stronger  because  he 
has  refused  to  commit  himself  to  any 
patronage  promises  and  if  he  enters  the 
White  House  he  will  go  in  without  being 
hampered  by  any  personal  pledge  to  any- 
body. Of  course  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency is  not  absolutely  assured.  He  will 
have  to  meet  certain  opposition.  The 
bosses  and  the  worst  elements  of  American 
society  wiU  do  all  they  can  to  defeat  him. 


But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  this  will  not  be 
an  advantage  rather  than  a  handicap. 

Governor  Wilson's  opponents  have 
based  their  hopes  on  the  foreign  bom  vote 
which  generally  went  Democratic  in  the 
last  elections.  They  will  try  to  deprive 
him  of  such  support  by  using  certain 
sentences  written  by  him  about  undesir- 
able immigrants.  What  he  wrote  on  the 
subject,  however,  meets  the  approval  of 
the  best  and  most  far-sighted  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  He  only  expressed 
the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
party.  Such  principles  did  not  hurt  the 
party  in  the  past,  they  will  not  beat 
Governor  Wilson  in  November. 

MR.   TAFT's    failure 

On  the  Republican  side  the  prospects 
are  far  from  being  so  good.  It  is  a  current 
saying  to-day  that  the  regular  nominee  of 
the  party,  Mr.  Taft,  has  no  chance  what- 
ever of  election.  Nobody  questions  to- 
day that  the  administration  of  a  man 
whose  success  was  four  years  ago  generally 
predicted  is  a  failure.  Of  course  some  of 
his  achievements  are  .  very  .good.  His 
judicial  appointments  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  best  made  for  years.  His 
courageous  opposition  to  the  recall  of  the 
judges  merits  only  praise.  His  advocacy 
of  reciprocity  with  Canada  and  his  pros- 
ecution of  certain  trusts  make  a  good 
record.  In  spite  of  this  he  is  looked  at  by 
the  average  Amercian  as  a  man  without 
character  and  as  a  tool  of  the  interests. 

The  reason  for  it  is  that  in  reality  the 
place  for  Mr.  Taft  was  not  in  the  White 
House  but  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  His 
judicial  mind,  accustomed  to  weigh 
everything,  did  not  give  him  the  executive 
ability  to  decide  at  once.  In  addition  to 
that  Mr.  Taft  all  his  life  has  been  a  judge 
or  an  administrative  official.  He  had 
never  played  the  difficult  game  of  politics 
before.  He  knows  only  the  theory  of  it. 
He  does  not  understand  the  practice  and 
is  therefore  doomed  to  defeat  by  his  poli- 
tical awkwardness  and  by  his  overdoing  of 
good  political  themes. 

Mr.  Taft  knows  for  instance  that  a 
political  leader  must  stand  by  his  party, 
but  he  is  mistaken  when  lie  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  a  tariff  which  is  not  hi$ 
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own.  Fie  knows  that  a  chief  executive 
must  defend  his  officials,  but  he  goes  too 
far.  In  defending  Mr.  Ballinger  he  breaks 
with  Mr.  Pinchot  whose  friends  all  over 
the  country  form  a  solid  back-bone  of 
opposition  to  the  President.  He  knows 
that  a  political  leader  must  try  to  save 
his  friends  whose  election  is  endangered, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  make  as  unpopular 
statements  as  he  made  in  his  Winona  speech 
trying  to  save  Representative  Tawney.  He 
knows  that  a  President  must,  in  a  democ- 
racy, keep  in  contact  with  the  masses  and 
explain  his  acts  and  his  policies.  He  does 
not  realize  that  if  the  American  people 
like  to  see  their  chief  executive  sometimes, 
they  do  not  want  to  see  him  all  the  time, 
and  that  his  constant  touring  of  the  coun- 
try makes  him  the  target  of  legitimate 
criticism  and  makes  people  believe  that  he 
is  only  seeking  reelection.  His  mania 
for  taking  the  stump  all  the  time  is 
especially  unfortunate  because  he  has 
none  of  the  qualities  of  the  stump  orator. 
His  simplicity  of  expression  has  become 
proverbial.  He  admits  having  written  an 
important  political  speech  on  a  train.  He 
says.  "  I  was  too  long  a  man  of  straw," 
"  I  am  a  rat  in  a  comer."  Such  statements 
do  not  add  anything  to  his  prestige  and 
injure  greatly  his  reputation  as  a  statesman. 
More  and  more  the  average  citizens 
question  his  Presidential  fitness,  more  and 
more  he  becomes  weak  with  the  masses. 
Since  his  unfortunate  primary  campaign 
this  became  apparent  even  to  the  blindest. 

Mr.  Taft  has  of  course  some  admirers 
and  followers.  His  amiable  manners  have 
made  him  a  favorite  in.  the  drawing  rooms. 
The  lawyers,  even  the  Democrats,  like 
his  ways  and  his  person.  He  has  won  by 
his  courtesy  the  heart  of  the  Southerners 
and  one  cannot  hazard  criticisms  of  his 
policy  in  that  part  of  the  country  with- 
out being  met  by  the  reply:  "You  must 
be  prejudiced  against  the  President."  Un- 
fortunately for  him  all  this  support  is  of  no 
help  to  him.  The  drawing  rooms  have  no 
political  influence  whatever,  the  legal 
profession  is,  in  contemporary  America, 
the  most  unpopular  one,  and  historical 
reasons  make  it  impossible  for  the  South 
to  vote  for  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Taft  was  not  the  kind  of  President 


the  people  needed  in  1908.  The  rank  and 
file  felt  this  even  when  they  elected  him. 
They  voted  for  him  reluctantlyand  only  be- 
cause it  was  against  Mr.  Bryan  and  because 
he  was  indorsed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  at 
the  climax  of  his  popularity.  Since  his 
election  that  feeling  has  increased.  The 
President  has  tried  to  be  a  harmonizer  but 
the  people  wanted  a  fighter.  The  Presi- 
dent does  not  realize  that  the  popu- 
larity of  President  Roosevelt,  of  Gover- 
nor Wilson,  of  Governor  Hughes, 
is  made  up  of  their  opposition  to  the 
bosses.  He  thought  he  would  succeed 
better  in  working  with  the  party  organiza- 
tion and  with  Congress,  without  under- 
standing that  their  unpopularity  was  so 
great  that  it  would  reflect  upon  himself.  If 
he  had  come  when  the  people  were  tired  of 
a  long  struggle  he  would  perhaps  have  been 
successful  as  was  a  very  similar  man.  Presi- 
dent Hayes.  But  to-day  the  American  peo- 
ple want  a  Jefferson  or  a  Jackson,  and  Mr. 
Taft  is  not  of  that  type.  He  has  failed, 
therefore,  and  after  four  years  leaves  his 
party  weaker  and  more  disrupted  than  it 
ever  was  since  its  foundation. 

MR.    ROOSEVELT   AND   DISRUPTION 

Of  course  he  alone  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  that  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  Former 
President  Roosevelt  shares  to  a  large 
extent  that  responsibility.  With  all  the 
good  he  has  done  in  awakening  the  coun- 
try from  a  long  sleep  and  in  lifting 
ideals  to  their  legitimate  place,  with  all 
the  popularity  he  won  by  such  a  course 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  an  overpowering  ad- 
versary for  Mr.  Taft.  Roosevelt's  victor- 
ies were  sweeping  and  undoubtedly  he  was 
the  choice  of  the  rank  and  file  of  his  party 
for  the  nomination.  Regardless  of  the  merit 
of  his  contests  for  delegates  at  Chicago, 
which  were  not  all  of  the  best,  the  fact 
remains  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  won  almost 
every  time  when  the  people  had  their  say 
in  a  primary  ballot.  But  his  victory  to  a 
large  extent  proved  a  political  boomerang. 
The  violences  which  marked  the  primary 
campaign  did  not  please  ever>'body.  Many 
began  to  believe  what  each  of  the  op- 
ponents said  of  the  other,  and  the  feeling 
spread  that  neither  of  thavcv  h4^.s  t>ks«  ^>x\r.^ 
tor  lV\c  ?i^\d^tic^ .    V«s^Vt  ^^  x^^vx^ 
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this  in  November  and  will  be  surprised 
at  the  large  share  of  the  Republican  elec- 
torate which  will  have  left  the  Republican 
ranks. 

Of  course  the  reason  for  the  break  in 
the  party  is  even  more  profound.  Sooner 
or  later  it  had  to  come  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  under  the  same  flag  men 
of  as  different  character  and  tendencies 
as  Senator  Penrose  and  Senator  Poin- 
dexter.  One  of  the  two  elements  had  to 
leave  the  party.  But  the  third  party  is 
rather  a  personal  party  than  a  party  of 
principles,  and  without  the  backing  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  popularity  its  weakness  would 
appear  very  soon. 

Of  course  this  element  will  enable  it  in 


November  to  make  some  show;  it  is  even 
possible  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  1912 
campaign  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  1856 
campaign  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  beat 
Mr.  Taft  as  Fremont  defeated  Fill- 
more. For  the  success  of  the  progressives 
this  fall  I  do  not  see  any  chance  and  I  do 
not  imagine  that  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  insurgent  leaders  entertained  such  a 
hope.  However,  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  any- 
thing is  possible  and  I  should  not  dare  to 
forecast  a  certain  defeat  of  so  resourceful 
and  skilled  a  politician.  But  his  victory 
would  only  be  a  personal  victory,  not  a 
party  victory,  because  his  magnetic  per- 
sonality is  much  stronger  than  the  ideas 
he  spreads  and  the  principles  he  advocates. 


COMMUNITY  CONTROL  IN  CANADA 

HOW  TRUSTS  AND  BOOMS  HAVE  FORCED  SOCIALISTIC  LAWS  UPON   A  CONSERVATIVE 

PEOPLE  —  Canada's  experiments  in  government  and  municipal  ownership 

BY 

ELMER  E.  FERRIS 


NOTHING  could  be  much  more 
shocking  to  the  average  Can- 
adian, especially  to  the  Can- 
adian farmer,  than  to  be  told 
that  he  is  a  Socialist ;  and  he 
might  even  resent  rather  hotly  the  state- 
ment if  any  one  asserted  that  he  was  living 
in  a  highly  socialized  land.  "We  are 
conservatives  here,"  he  would  say,  with 
the  pride  that  no  one  but  a  provincial  can 
put  into  the  word.  But  the  fact  is  that, 
in  Canada,  some  of  the  most  radical  meas- 
ures of  government  ownership  that  exist 
an>'where  outside  of  Germany  have  lately 
been  adopted;  and  the  reason  that  the 
prairie  dweller  does  not  suspect  that  these 
laws  are  "advanced"  is  that  they  are  the 
result  of  his  own  unsensational  meditations 
and  not  of  the  red  flag  or  the  agitated  mob. 
The  thing  that  set  the  farmers  thinking 
was  the  trust  situation.  This  developed 
in  Canada  rather  differently  from  the  way 
it  did  in  the  United  States  —  much  more 
rapidly  and  more  riotously.  In  1908, 
there  were  few  corporations  worthy  of  the 


name  in  the  Dominion.  In  1910  the 
Minister  of  Labor,  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  said  that  there  was  hardly  a  day 
when  the  newspapers  did  not  make  men- 
tion of  some  new  consolidation. 

By  the  end  of  191 1,  practically  all  the 
necessities  of  life  were  under  corporation 
control.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  farmers 
of  the  Northwest  had  begun  to  analyze  the 
situation.  Confronted  by  a  constantly 
rising  scale  of  prices  on  the  staple  com- 
modities that  they  had  to  buy,  they  were 
at  the  same  time  forced  to  let  their  farm 
products  go  in  the  markets  at  a  much 
smaller  amount  than  formerly.  This  last 
injustice  they  attributed  to  the  elevator 
and  meat  combinations.  The  elevator 
trust  had  obtained  control  of  the  storage, 
grading,  and  marketing  facilities  of  grain 
throughout  these  provinces.  The  in- 
dividual farmer,  possessing  none  of  the 
facilities,  was  forced  to  sell  to  it  and  to 
«  receive,  in  grading  and  prices,  largely 
what  it  was  pleased  to  give. 
The  same  conditions  existed  with  re- 
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ference  to  the  meat  trust.  It  gained  con- 
trol of  all  the  slaughtering,  storage,  and 
marketing  facilities.  The  farmer  had  to 
sell  his  live  stock  upon  the  hoof  to  the 
combination  at  such  prices  as  it  might 
arbitrarily  fix  —  and  with  the  same  result. 

The  elevator  companies  and  meat  com- 
panies, of  course,  deny  that  there  is  any 
combine,  or  that  there  has  been  any  arti- 
ficial lowering  of  prices.  These  ques- 
tions, however,  have  been  frequently 
threshed  out,  both  by  private  and  Govern- 
mental investigations,  and  the  people 
have  reached  a  conclusion,  the  earnestness 
of  which  was  demonstrated  in  Manitoba 
in  1910  at  the  March  session  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament.  This  body  passed 
two  remarkable  measures:  one,  entitled 
"An  Act  respecting  a  System  of  Govern- 
ment Elevators";  the  other,  "An  Act 
respecting  the  Live-Stock  Industry." 

The  former  act  conferred  upon  the 
province  of  Manitoba  the  power  to  acquire, 
construct,  and  operate  grain  elevators  at 
any  places  within  the  province.  It  made 
provision  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  and  for 
the  appointment  of  three  commissioners 
who  were  to  have  sole  charge. 

The  other  act  provided  for  "establishing 
and  operating  a  public  abattoir  for  the 
slaughter  of  cattle  and  other  live  stock, 
with  a  suitable  cold-storage  plant."  It 
also  provided  for  a  bond  issue  and  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners. 

Immediately  afterward,  three  capable 
and  experienced  men  were  recommended 
for  commissioners  by  the  Grain-Growers' 
Association  and  were  appointed  by  the 
Government.  Similar  action  was  taken 
with  reference  to  the  live-stock  measure. 
The  Elevator  Commission  at  once  sent 
out  a  staff  of  experts  to  investigate  elevator 
facilities  throughout  the  province,  and  an 
engineering  department  began  drafting  a 
new  elevator  system.  There  were  300 
grain  shipping  points  in  the  province. 
During  1910  the  Commission  purchased 
163  elevators  that  were  already  fully  or 
partially  equipped,  and  they  erected  ten 
new  elevators.  Their  first  annual  report 
declares  that  107  Government  elevators 
were  put  into  operation  during  the  season 
and,  notwithstanding  that  in  many  dis- 
tricts  crop   conditions   were    pf)or.    they 


handled  3,354,100  bushels  of  grain.  Almost 
a  million  dollars  was  expended  in  pur- 
chasing, equipping,  and  building  elevators. 
The  report  adds  that  the  results  of  the 
season's  operations  were  satisfactory  and 
demonstrated  that  the  Government  ele- 
vator system  can  be  made  a  success. 

The  Board  of  Abattoir  Commissioners, 
when  they  took  up  their  task,  found  them- 
selves confronted  by  difficulties  that  com- 
pelled slower  progress.  It  was  obviousl}' 
necessary  to  provide  stock  yards  and  rail- 
road facilities  in  connection  with  a  public 
abattoir,  and  this  involved  a  separate 
enterprise  of  even  greater  magnitude. 
After  numerous  conferences  with  the  three 
leading  railroad  companies  of  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern, 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the  board 
filed,  on  June  24,  1910,  a  preliminary  re- 
port in  which  they  recommended  that  a. 
corporation  be  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  suitable  stock  yards.  Act- 
ing upon  this  recommendation  on  March 
24,  191 1,  the  Provincial  Parliament  passed 
an  act  incorporating  "The  Public  Markets 
Ltd.,"  authorizing  a  capital  stock  of 
$\  ,000,000  to  be  divided  between  the  three 
railroad  companies;  the  board  of  directors, 
not  exceeding  four,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
companies;  the  Government  to  appoint  a 
representative  who  is  to  be  a  member  of 
the  corporation  and  attend  meetings  of  the 
board  and  have  access  to  all  books  and 
records;  the  allotment  of  shares  oft  stock 
and  their  subsequent  transfer  to  be  made 
under  the  supervision  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Lieutenant  Govemor-in-Council, 
the  Government  reserving  the  right  to  fix 
and  regulate  all  rates,  tolls,  and  charges, 
and  also  the  right  to  purchase  at  cost  price 
not  more  than  fifteen  acres,  within  the 
stock  yards,  as  a  site  for  the  Government 
abattoir  and  storage  plant. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  the  Abattoir  Board  completed  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Government,  the  three 
railroad  companies,  and  The  Public  Mar- 
kets Ltd.,  whereby  there  is  to  be  established 
upon  a  tract  of  land  in  St.  Boniface  (the 
city  across  the  river  from  Winnipeg),  not 
later  than  October  1,  1912,  a  modem  and 
commodious  stock  yard^  s»vf^\fcT^  >^\>^^  -j^ 
necessarv    t2a\tc«A    \^OX\%a'^s-    K    w-^wc^ 
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setting  out  this  agreement  in  detail  was 
filed  in  January,  1912,  by  the  Board,  show- 
ing that  the  railroad  companies  and  The 
Public  Markets  Ltd.  were  now  prepared 
to  proceed  actively  and  that  fifteen  acres 
had  been  reserved  as  a  site  for  the  Govern- 
ment abattoir,  and  recommending  that 
the  parliament  ratify  the  agreement  and 
make  provision  for  carrying  it  out.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  prompt  and  favorable 
action  will  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  parlia- 
ment meets. 

THE    SPREAD  TO   OTHER    PROVINCES 

The  contagion  of  these  actions  straight- 
way spread  outside  of  Manitoba.  The 
parliament  of  Saskatchewan  recently 
passed  a  measure  incorporating  the  Sas- 
katchewan Cooperative  Elevator  Company. 
Under  this  measure  the  province  prac- 
tically finances  an  elevator  system  (up 
to  85  per  cent,  of  the  cost)  and  retains  a 
measure  of  governmental  control.  And  in 
Alberta,  at  present,  the  inhabitants  are 
besieging  parliament  with  petitions  that  it 
take  similar  action  with  regard  to  elevators 
and  abattoirs.  More  significant  still,  the 
farmers  of  all  the  provinces  are  uniting  to 
urge  the  Dominion  Government,  and  with 
a  good  prospect  of  success,  to  take  over  the 
big  terminal  elevators  at  Fort  William. 

The  confidence  of  the  people  in  a  drastic 
experiment  of  this  sort  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  success  of  govern- 
ment owned  and  operated  telephones  in 
several  of  the  provinces.  In  Manitoba 
this  system  has  been  in  existence  for  two 
years  with  the  result  that  $968,025  was 
added  to  the  capitalization.  In  1909  alone 
fifty-three  new  agencies  were  added;  the 
income  for  that  year  was  $788,444;  rural 
rates  were  reduced  from  $24  to  J20,  and 
8170,000  was  expended  in  betterments  and 
in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 
The  present  capitalization  of  the  whole 
system  is  $5,102,977.  The  last  annual 
report  shows  a  thriving  and  successful 
condition.  Alberta  was  the  first  province 
to  own  and  operate  a  telephone  system. 
In  1905  the  telephones  were  owned  and 
controlled  by  a  private  company.  A  law 
was  passed  empowering  the  province  to 
build  and  operate  its  own  system.  The 
/Provincial  Government  started  to  do  so, 


whereupon  the  telephone  company  dis- 
creetly sold  out  to  the  province,  which  for 
more  than  four  years  has  been  operating 
it  with  satisfactory  results.  Alberta  is 
also  cooperating  with  the  farmers  in  the 
creamery  business.  Through  a  dairy  com- 
mission it  manufactures  butter,  keeps  it 
in  cold  storage,  attends  to  its  sale  and  to 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  among  the 
farmers.  The  output  of  the  Government 
creameries  last  year  was  more  than 
1 ,000,000  pounds. 

SOCIALIZATION    IN    CITIES 

But  the  provincial  parliaments  are  not 
the  only  legislative  bodies  that  are  seeking 
to  raise  economic  pressure  by  socialized 
law-making.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
western  cities  have  worked  out,  apparently 
with  real  success,  some  very  interesting 
experiments  in  municipal  ownership. 

Edmonton,  Alb.,  with  more  than  32^000 
population,  owns  and  operates  not  only 
its  electric  light  plant  and  water  works, 
but  also  its  entire  street  railway  and  tele- 
phone systems.  So  do  Calgary,  Alb., 
Regina,  Sask.,  and  other  cities.  Winni- 
peg, with  more  than  100,000  population, 
owns  an  electric  plant,  a  quarry,  and  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  macadamized 
pavements  and  sidewalks.  It  also  owns  a 
railway  leading  to  the  quarry  and  has 
recently  been  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  its  entire  street  railway  system..  It  is 
now  almost  impossible  for  a  private  cor- 
poration to  obtain  a  public  service  fran- 
chise in  any  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
western  provinces. 

But  it  is  in  the  method  of  taxation  that 
the  most  radical  municipal  experiments 
are  being  tried.  Vancouver  and  Edmon- 
ton have  adopted  a  modification  of  Henry 
George's  "single  tax"  principle;  "One  tax 
only  and  that  upon  the  land."  In  these 
two  cities,  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  taxes 
are  laid  upon  land  alone. 

Vancouver  is  the  Pacific  Coast  terminal 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian 
Northern  Railroads.  It  is  only  twenty- 
five  years  old,  but  it  now  has  more  than 
110,000  population.  Like  all  cities  of 
rapid  growth  it  contained  a  large  amount 
of  vacant  property  that  was  held  for  specu- 
lative purposes.    During  the  last  few  years 
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all  these  Western  Canadian  cities  have 
been  passing  through  the  trials  of  real 
estate  speculations.  Real  estate  specu- 
lators in  rapidly  growing  towns  reap  a 
large  "unearned  increment,"  while  con- 
tributing little  or  nothing  toward  the  up- 
building of  the  city. 

In  1896  the  City  Council  of  Vancouver 
passed  a  law  exempting  all  buildings  and 
improvements  from  taxation  up  to  50 
per  cent,  of  their  assessed  valuation.  The 
avowed  purpose  of  this  law  was  to  stimu- 
late building  and  improvements  by  throw- 
ing a  larger  proportionate  burden  of  tax- 
ation upon  vacant  property.  In  1906  the 
council  increased  the  exemption  to  75 
per  cent.,  and  in  1911  to  100  per  cent., 
thus  freeing  buildings  and  improvements 
from  taxation  altogether.  Edmonton  has 
also  adopted  this  system. 

How  does  it  work?  Its  advocates  main- 
tain: (1)  that  is  simplifies  taxation  and 
prevents  tax  dodging;  (2)  that  it  provides 
sufficient  revenue  without  imposing  an 
unreasonable  burden  upon  the  land.    This 


claim  they  substantiate  by  showing  that 
the  rate  of  taxation  has  not  been  increased 
under  the  "direct  tax"  laws.  It  has  re- 
mained at  twenty-two  mills  on  the  dollar 
in  Vancouver  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
because  the  rapid  advance  in  real  estate 
values  has  permitted  the  total  revenue  to 
increase  without  raising  the  rate;  (3)  that 
it  stimulates  building  and  improvements. 
To  prove  this  they  give  these  facts: 

In  Vancouver  in  1895  (the  year  before 
the  $0  per  cent,  reduction)  the  per  capita 
value  of  building  operations  was  $200. 
The  next  year  it  increased  to  $245.  The 
year  after  the  further  reduction  of  25  per 
cent.,  there  was  an  increase  of  52,283,350 
in  building  operations,  and  during  the  year 
following  the  final  adoption  of  the  single 
tax  they  increased  from  $29,644,720  to 
§37,658,600.  Similar  results  are  cited  by 
the  authorities  of  Edmonton.  The  present 
consensus  of  opinion  in  both  cities  seems 
to  be  that  the  system  is  the  most  equitable 
and  satisfactory  system  of  municipal  taxa- 
tion that  could  be  devised. 


SANITARY  SARANAC  LAKE 

A  SMALL   TOWN  THAT  HAS  HAD  ONLY  SEVENTEEN  DEATHS  FROM  CONTAGIOUS  DIS- 
EASES  IN    TWELVE   YEARS  —  A    MODEL  WATER  SUPPLY,   SEWERAGE   SYS- 
TEM,   AND  A   REMARKABLE    HEALTH    CODE    THAT    IS    ENFORCED 

BY 

STEPHEN  CHALMERS 

(The  IVorld's  IVork  annaunad,  in  May  last,  a  priie  of  $\oo  to  be  awarded  for  the 
best  article  on  the  sanitary  regeneration  of  a  small  tcwn.  The  editors  chose  the  following 
ariicU.  from  the  many  excellent  manuscripts  that  were  submitted,  as  being  the  most  sug- 
gestive  to  other  small  communities  that  confront  the  problem  of  improving  their  bealib 
conditions,) 


A  COMMERCIAL  traveler  came 
out  of  the  dining  room  of  a 
Saranac  Lake  hotel  last  winter 
and  casually  expectorated  over 
'  the  verandah  railing.  A  plain 
man  in  plain  clothes  walked  up  to  him,  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  health  officer,  and 
placed  the  drummer  under  arrest. 

"But  — Good  Lord!"  exploded  the 
commercial  stranger.  "This  is  be>x)nd 
the  limit." 


"Spitting  in  public  places  is  a  mis- 
demeanor," said  the  health  man,  un- 
emotionally. 

"But  —  Great  Ginger!"  exclaimed  the 
drummer.  There  was  little  more  that  he 
could  say,  for  he  knew  of  the  existence  of 
similar  ordinances  elsewhere,  but  else- 
where they  were  mostly  honored  in  the 
breach. 

"  But  not  here,"  said  Vwt  V^w\S^  k:5Sxok^  , 
as  V\c  \eA  Vv\s  v^sow^t  x^^-w^  >^cnr.  ^^v^^  ^ ' 
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justice  of  the  peace.  "We  had  an  anti- 
spitting  ordinance  in  this  town  before  ever 
the  State  Board  of  Health  or  New  York 
( jty  passed  one.  We  are  beating  them  to 
it  in  the  enforcement,  likewise." 

"  Well,  what's  a  man  to  do?"  the  drum- 
mer demanded,  furiously. 

**  There  are  cuspidors  at  the  hotels,"  said 
the  officer.  "Outside,  if  you  must  ex- 
pectorate, use  one  of  these,"  —  handing 
the  prisoner  a  patent  paper  pocket  cuspidor 
such  as  you  can  buy. at  any  drug  store  for 
about  a  dollar  a  gross.  "And  burn  the 
old  one  before  you  use  a  fresh  one,"  added 
the  health  officer. 

As  the  drummer  was  a  stranger  and  did 
not  know  his.Saranac  Lake,  the  judge 
discharged  him  with  a  reprimand.  The 
first  act  of  the  commercial  traveler  when 
he  regained  the  street  and  liberty,  was  to 
expectorate  once*  more  —  this  time,,  let  us 
sa>',  in  an  excess  .of  agitation;  Again  a 
hand  fell  on  his  shoulder/ andagain  he  was 
led  before  thejustkei 

"  So  soon  again?  "  said  the  judge.  "  Ten 
dollars!" 

As  the  drummer  paid  the  fine  he  asked 
the  health  officer  with  much  sarcasm  if  this 
was  the  spotless  town  he  had  heard  of 
where  they  scrubbed  the  streets  every 
morning  with  patent  soap. 

"No,"  said  the  Board  of  Health  man, 
smiling.  "  We  just  hose  the  ignorant  with 
common  sense  and  let  it  go  at  that." 

But  Saranac  Lake,  a  pretty  little  town 
in  the  Adirondacks  with  a  population  of 
5.000,  is  as  deserving  of  the  title,  "spotless 
t(jwn,"  as  any  place  of  any  size  in  the 
United  States.  Notwithstanding  that 
Noung  inhabitants  can  remember  when 
there  was  no  railroad  connection  between 
it  and  the  world,  it  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
the  practice  of  a  scientific  sanitary  code. 
Saranac  Lake's  code  has  wielded  a  wide- 
spread influence  and  its  example  was 
not  lost  upon  New  York  City  and  upon 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  I  lealth  when 
the  latter  came  to  make  its  general  code. 
Furthermore,  in  1908  a  national  congress 
of  eminent  physicians,  assembled  at  Wash- 
ington, saw  fit  to  award  Saranac  Lake  a 
medal  for  the  excellent  preventive  and 
curative  health  ordinances  which  govern 
r/i:if  rural  community, 


Briefly,  here  is  a  town  of  at  present 
5,000  resident  inhabitants,  where,  since 
the  health  ordinances  were  put  into  force 
in  1896-7  — 

1.  There  have  been  no  deaths  from 
measles  or  scarlet  fever; 

2.  There  have  been  but  2  deaths  from 
diphtheria,  one  being  of  a  child  brought  into 
the  town  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease; 

3.  Typhoid  fever  has  claimed  onI)r  10 
in  fifteen  years,  6  deaths  occurring  in  the 
first  four  years  of  the  Health  Board's  ex* 
istence,  and  the  remaining  4  in  the  ensuing 
ten  years,  when  the  populaiicnv  bad  mors 
than  doubled; 

4.  Tuberculosis  claimed,  during  the 
first  four  years  of  the  Health  Board's  ex- 
istence, from  1897  to  1900  inotusive,  .one 
person  in  693;  from  1901  to  1909  inclusive^ 
one  person  in  1,241;  and  from  r9o6-to  191 1 
inclusive,  one  personHin  3,125. 

The  figures  on  tuberculosis  are  for  the 
resident  population^  which  has  increased 
during  the' Board's  existence,  from:  about 
1,500  to  5,000.  In  fairness  to  the  town  I 
exclude  from  death  statistics  a  floating 
population  of  about  1,000  persons  going 
and  coming  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  search  of  a  tuberculosis 
cure.  The  present  average  annual  death 
rate  from  all  causes  for  the  total  number 
of  persons  in  the  town  is  about  150  an- 
nually. Comparing  this  with  the  figures 
for  the  resident  population,  one  will  at 
once  perceive  where  the  greater  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  comes  from.  As  a 
great  many  victims  of  tuberculosis  go  to 
Saranac  Lake  as  a  last  hope,  and  already 
in  a  dying  condition,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
the  town  to  consider  such  deaths  as  any 
criterion  of  the  place's  general  health. 

Twenty  years  ago  Saranac  Lake  was  a 
backwoods  hamlet  with  a  population  of  less 
than  1 ,000,  cut  off  from  the  world  by  forty 
miles  of  wilderness,  drawing  its  water  in 
buckets  and  barrels,  emptying  its  sewer- 
age and  garbage  at  the  back  door, 
more  or  less  ridden  with  t>'phoid,  diph-* 
theria,  and  other  communicable  diseases: 
To-day  — 

I.  It  has  a  sewerage  and  water  supply 
system  which  is  far  ahead  of  that  in  any 
other  town  of  its  size; 
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2.  Its  Streets  are  paved  and  the  town 
is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity; 

3.  It  has  a  street-cleaning  department, 
a  fire  department,  an  efficient  police  force, 
and  a  body  of  general  inspectors  of  town 
conditions; 

4.  Its  merchants  and  physicians  are 
organized  in  a  Board  of  Health,  a  Board  of 
Trade,  and  a  Society  for  the  Prevention 
and  Control  of  Tuberculosis; 

5.  Its  matrons  are  organized  in  a  Vil- 
lage Improvement  Society  for  the  general 
uplift  of  the  town  and  directly  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  sanitary  household; 

6.  And  it  is  a  town  where  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  among  resident  inhabit- 
ants, from  contagious  diseases  contracted 
within  the  town  limits,  is  a  minimum  diffi- 
cult of  figuring  because  several  years  may 
elapse  without  a  single  death  occurring 
under  this  head  or  that. 

This  last  item  is  the  more  astonishing 
when  it  is  considered  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  resident  population  went  to 
the  town  with  tuberculosis,  was  cured  of  it, 
liked  the  place,  and  settled  there. 

The  proof  of  Saranac's  claim  is  that, 
although  there  are  never  less  than  1,000 
cases  of  tuberculosis  in  or  around  the  town 
(transient  patients),  there  is  no  case  on 
record  of  any  resident  coiftracting  the  dis- 
ease through  proximity.  The  health 
measures  in  this  rural  town  are  such  that 
any  germ  of  any  disease  is  at  least  corralled 
in  the  person  who  has  it.  Saranac  Lake 
has  established  beyond  argument  that 
Hester  Street  or  Hell's  Kitchen  could  be 
as  immune  as  this  mountain  town,  if 
either  were  similarly  regulated.  The  motto 
of  the  municipal  crusaders  against  com- 
municable diseases  might  well  be: 

"Take  care  of  the  garbage  and  the  air 
will  take  care  of  itself." 

Everybody  who  has  read  the  letters 
written  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  from 
Saranac  Lake  in  1887-8  must  have  a  fairly 
clear  idea  of  what  conditions  were  then. 

AS  STEVENSON    KNEW  THE  TOWN 

It  was  a  scattering  of  shacks  along  the 
banks  of  the  Saranac  River,  which  was  at 
once  the  main  sewer,  the  main  water 
supply,  and  the  family  washtub.  Typhoid 
vied  with  diphtheria  to  head  the  death 


statistics  (if  they  were  ever  kept!).  The 
winter  air  and  the  night  air  were  dreaded, 
for  those  were  the  dark  ages.  There  was 
tuberculosis  then  among  the  resident  pop- 
ulation, for  it  was  cold  and  the  houses 
were  kept  almost  hermetically  sealed. 
The  living  room  was  practically  the  wood- 
yard  in  winter.  Fuel  was  the  principal 
furniture,  for  the  stoves  were  voracious. 
Stevenson  was  not  the  only  man  in  Saranac 
who  locked  himself  up  with  wood  smoke 
and  tobacco  reek  and  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  that  exponent  of  the  efficacy  of  fresh 
air,  Dr.  Trudeau. 

The  garbage  was  heaved  out  at  the  back- 
door (and  the  door  shut  —  quick!);  the 
water  was  thawed  from  blocks  of  ice  of  a 
morning,  and  there  was  usually  a  sediment 
of  mixed  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  family 
drinking  pitcher;  and  when  the  spring 
thaw  bared  the  scrap  heap  of  winter,  there 
came  an  aroma  —  no,  a  plain  smell!  — 
upon  the  land,  and  much  sickness  de- 
scended upon  the  people. 

In  the  warm  summer  months  matters 
were  worse  —  naturally.  The  only  thing 
that  preserved  the  Saranackers  was  that 
they  were  an  outdoor  people,  of  necessity 
—  men  of  the  woods,  mighty  hunters  — 
and  they  waxed  healthy  enough  in  summer 
and  fall  to  face  winter's  insanitary  condi- 
tions with  a  mimimum  of  deaths  from 
diphtheria  and  typhoid  and  tuberculosis. 

Then  came  the  railroad  extension  to 
Saranac  Lake  in  1888.  With  the  coming 
of  the  first  train  there  awakened  the  native 
instinct  of  a  shrewd  people.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  strangers,  Mrs.  Saranac  rolled 
up  her  sleeves  and  bought  a  cake  of  soap. 
She  scrubbed  the  village  from  top  to 
bottom  (it  is  built  mostly  on  end),  aired 
the  rooms  and  made  a  flower  garden,  while 
her  husband,  Silas,  put  the  pig-sty  well 
to  leeward,  gathered  all  the  information 
he  could  get  about  city  ideas  and  city 
ways,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  city  people 
for  the  honor  of  the  family  and  the  village. 

But  if  the  city  people  in  1888  had  more 
ideas  about  sanitation  than  Silas  Saranac 
had,  a  great  many  of  them  were  wrong.  It 
was  not  long  before  Saranac  Lake  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  city  idea  of  sanitation 
that  struck  the  vilUg^e  wv^rf^aaA.^  ^s\5fcv^% 
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of  Or.  Trudeau,  Saranac  Lake  tabled  some 
accepted  ideas  of  sanitation  which,  it 
decided,  belonged  to  the  dark  ages. 

HLILDING    HOUSES    INSIDE    OUT 

Then  a  town  began  to  build  —  suddenly, 
it  is  true,  but  very  carefully.  Most  of  the 
city  people  who  came  to  the  hills  seemed  to 
thrive  on  the  fresh  air  (it  could  hardly  be 
on  the  food,  which  was  distinctly  inferior); 
so  between  one  day  and  the  next  shrewd 
Silas  Saranac  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  been  fooling  himself  all  along  about 
the  deadliness  of  air.  I  le  acted  upon  this 
conclusion  and  built  his  new  house  inside 
out.  To-day  the  Saranac  Lake  houses  are 
all  inside  out,  and  they  will  become  more 
so  as  time  and  architecture  roll  on. 

Up  to  1892,  however,  nothing  really 
effective  was  done  toward  those  excellent 
sanitary  measures  which  were  destined  to 
win  the  medal  of  a  great  congress  of  health 
experts.  Then  the  man  came  to  the 
mountain  hamlet  who  was  needed  to  make 
it  what  it  is  —  Dr.  Ezra  S.  McCIellan,  of 
Georgetown,  O. 

One  year  after  his  arrival  the  first  public 
water  supply  was  turned  on.  It  came  from 
a  reservoir  on  one  of  the  hills,  the  water 
being  pumped  by  a  turbine  direct  from 
the  river.  Less  than  twelve  months  later, 
a  small  sewer  was  laid.  This  was  between 
\Si)2  and  1894. 

In  later  years,  when  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  community  necessitated  re-improve- 
ment, and  on  a  larger  scale.  Dr.  McCIellan, 
who  in  the  meantime  had  become  a  member 
of  an  organized  Board  of  Health,  was  ap- 
|K)inted  president  of  a  Board  of  Sewer 
and  Water  Commissioners.  It  was  Mc- 
Clellan's  enthusiasm  more  than  anything, 
l>erhaps  —  and  it  shows  what  one  man  can 
do  in  a  community  —  that  led  to  the  in- 
stallation of  Saranac  Lake's  present 
excellent  water  and  sewer  system.  The 
s\stem  itself  was  planned,  I  believe,  by 
Professor  Olin  H.  Landreth,  of  Union 
(>)llege,  Schenectady. 

About  this  time  the  supply  dam  bix)ke 
and  the  water  supply  was  badly  polluted 
as  a  result.  Dr.  McCIellan  started  legis- 
lation to  have  the  dam  rebuilt.  A  measure 
was  intn)duced  at  Albany  toward  this  end. 
On  the  day  More  the  signing  of  bills,  Dr. 


McCIellan  received  private  information 
by  wire  that  Governor  Black  meant  to 
veto  the  proposition.  The  valiant  doctor 
jumped  on  a  train  and  reached  Albany 
and  the  Governor  at  the  eleventh  hour 
and  fifty-ninth  second. 

"Governor  Black,"  said  he,  "years  ago 
the  state  of  New  York  built  a  dam  in  the 
Saranac  River  six  miles  above  our  village. 
That  dam  is  now  dilapidated.  The  water 
is  frightful.  Existing  conditions  are  such 
that  a  terrible  epidemic  of  typhoid  threat- 
ens us.  The  village  of  Saranac  Lake  holds 
the  state  of  New  York  responsible!" 

It  was  a  terrible  responsibility.  Gov- 
ernor Black  signed  the  bill  and  the  dam 
was  rebuilt. 

Still  the  Board  of  Health  of  Saranac 
Lake  was  not  satisfied.  Again  it  was  Dr. 
McCIellan  who  questioned  the  perfectness 
of  the  water  supply.  After  lengthy  ar- 
gument the  village  found  itself  in  a  position 
to  advertise  its  drinking-fluid  as  the  real 
honey-dew  —  the  milk  of  paradise.  The 
town  purchased  and  deeded  to  the  state 
an  isolated  little  lake  at  the  base  of  Mount 
McKenzie.  This  natural  reservoir,  fed 
by  numerous  mountain  brooks,  is  sur- 
rounded by  state  forests.  Bathing,  fish- 
ing, even  boating,  are  forbidden  there. 
The  water  is  licfuid  crystal  and  it  is  pro- 
tected by  the  state  for  all  time. 

Incidentally,  having  now  a  fine  water 
pressure,  another  village  board  organized 
a  fire  department  'and  a  street-cleaning 
department,  and  bought  a  sprinkler  to  lay 
dust.  It  is  really  remarkable  what  a  lot 
of  things  can  be  done  with  plain  water  — 
and  soap  —  and  a  little  ginger! 

To  go  back  to  the  real  beginning,  it  was 
in  July,  1896,  that  Saranac  Lake  organized 
its  Board  of  Health.  The  best  of  the  town's 
level  heads  came  together  at  its  meetings. 
One  of  the  first  measures  passed  was  the 
anti-spitting  ordinance.  This  was  in  De- 
cember, 1896.  Thus,  New  York  City  was 
"  beaten  to  it,"  as  the  health  officer  said 
to  the  drummer,  by  several  months. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  admirable 
solemnity  of  a  country  board  that  this 
anti-spitting  ordinance  was  not  passed  for 
fun,  or  to  satisfy  any  faction  of  the  ultra- 
fastidious.  "Good  sanitation  as  well  as 
gixxl    manners"    required    it,    said    Silas 
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Saranac.  The  man  of  the  street  and  the 
hotel  verandah  who  punctuates  a  yam 
with  deadly  expectorate  periods,  laughed 
at  the  ordinance  until  he  found  himself 
haled  before  a  judge.  Nowadays,  an  arrest 
for  reckless  punctuation  is  rare  in  Saranac 
Lake.  To  some,  the  cost  appeals  strongly : 
to  most,  the  ordinance  is  too  blessed  to  be 
violated. 

Next,  the  Board  of  Health  used  diph- 
theria anti-toxin  for  the  first  time  in 
Franklin  County,  and  found  it  good. 
Then  came  compulsory  disinfection  (by 
the  use  of  formaldehyde)  of  all  rooms  in 
hotels  and  boarding-houses  vacated  by 
persons  even  suspected  of  having  a  com- 
municable disease;  and  the  requirement 
that  hotel  and  boarding  house  keepers  not 
only  disinfect  vacated  rooms,  but  also 
foot  the  bill!  The  Board  realized  that 
greater  numbers  were  coming  every 
year  to  Saranac  Lake  in  search  of  a  cure 
for  tuberculosis,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
terrible  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  fumigations  incidental  to  a 
transient  population  of  1,000,  more  or  less 
all  the  time.  And  so,  in  most  cases,  the 
"extra"  creeps  into  the  guests'  bills, 
which  is  fair  enough.  In  protecting  others 
against  him,  he  is  being  protected  against 
others.  This  provision  of  the  ordinance  is 
probably  unique  in  either  codes. 

A   PRIZE-WINNING  HEALTH  CODE 

It  was  not  until  1908  that  the  work 
which  the  Saranac  Lake  Board  of  Health 
had  done  since  its  organization  in  1896  was 
published  as  a  completed  sanitary  code. 
1 1  was  this  code  which,  in  the  same  year, 
won  for  the  town  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Tuberculosis  Congress.  New  York  City, 
I  think,  took  the  first  prize.  This  code 
overs  everything  imaginable  that  might 
touch  good  health.  It  even  forbids  keep- 
ing a  profane  parrot,  and,  abolishing  pigs 
altogether,  declares  that  in  Saranac  Lake 
one  must  not  keep  chickens.  The  latter 
ordinance,  to  round  out  perfection  with  a 
flaw,  is  studiously  winked  at! 

In  1908-9  Saranac  Lake  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  its  town  by  paving  the  two 
business  thoroughfares  and  the  main 
residential  street,  and  at  the  present 
nuiment  the  paving  of  the  whole  town  is 


under  consideration.  Reeking  lamps  were 
abolished  years  ago.  All  lighting  is  now 
by  electricity. 

Before  Dr.  McClellan  died  he  heard 
men  speak  of  that  metamorphosed  back- 
woods hamlet  as  "the  metropolis  of 
the  Adirondacks."  paved,  electric-lighted, 
modern  yet  rurally  charming,  and  with 
an  impregnable  sanitary  code.  He  could 
well  say,  "only  seventeen  deaths  in  twelve 
years  from  any  contagious  diseases,  in- 
cluding typhoid"  —  and  die  happy! 

The  remarkable  thing  about  Saranac 
Lake's  ordinances  is  that  they  mean  busi- 
ness until  repealed.  The  town  is  abso- 
lutely in  accord  about  its  health  ordi- 
nances. There  are  few  complaints  and 
few  violations.  The  former  are  attended 
to  with  a  promptness,  and  the  latter  with  a 
severity,  that  inspires  not  so  much  fear 
as  confidence  and  respect.  But  the  house- 
keepers of  Saranac  Lake  are  proud  of  their 
town  and  its  sanitation.  The  women  are 
the  directors  of  the  Village  Improvement 
Society,  which  is  the  censor  of  every  other 
board  or  society  in  town.  To  the  influence 
of  this  gentle  board  of  energetic  women  is 
due,  perhaps,  the  absence  of  disorderly 
saloons,  gilded  palaces,  and  the  resulting 
social  evil.  Few  communities  of  even 
less  than  5,000  inhabitants  can  truthfullx- 
say  that  there  is  not  a  single  house  of  evil 
repute  within  miles  of  its  limits. 

Then,  too,  this  society  of  women  sets  an 
example  and  takes  a  stern  interest  in 
garbage  disposal,  the  acquiring  and  beau- 
tifying of  parks  and  playgrounds,  and 
expresses  itself  (when  it  becomes  necessary) 
upon  matters  of  street-cleaning,  social 
organizations,  the  public  library,  or  upon 
any  other  subject  which  it  fancies  the  busy 
men  have  overlooked. 

After  all,  health  and  progress  in  any 
community  depend  upon  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  individual  household.  As 
woman  is,  or  should  be,  supreme  in  the 
home,  it  would  seem  that,  after  the  men 
have  laid  the  sewer  and  turned  on  the 
water,  the  rest  depends  greatly  upon  the 
wife  and  her  perception  of  the  real  oppor- 
tunities under  her  nose. 

Mrs.  Silas  Saranac  saw  hers  and  bought 
a  cake  of  soap.    To-day  ^^^  ^^>  "^^  "^"^ 
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POPULATING    THE    BACK    COUNTRY    BY    ADVERTISING 


LYNCHBURG,  VA.,  is  one  of 
the  first  places  to  realize  that 
the  forward-to-the-land  move- 
ment is  worthy  of  the  serious 
attention  of  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  little  city,  which  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  of  its  size  in  the  East,  lies 
in  the  heart  of  Piedmont  Virginia,  a 
country  rich  potentially  but  yet  poorly 
developed.  Most  of  the  land  has  been 
in  the  hands  either  of  large  owners  who, 
because  of  the  very  extensiveness  of  their 
possessions  have  not  been  able  to  cultivate 
them  properly,  or  else  of  small  holders  too 
ignorant  or  too  shiftless  to  do  more  than 
eke  out  a  scanty  income  for  their  increas- 
ing families.  In  other  words,  the  back 
country  was  of  too  little  use  to  Lynch- 
burg. It  lived  on  its  manufacturing  in- 
dustries too  completel}-  to  think  about  itself 
as  an  agricultural  centre. 

Two  >'ears  ago,  however,  the  wasteful- 
ness of  allowing  so  much  productive  land 
to  lie  idle  was  borne  in  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  town,  and  it  straightway 
organized  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
had  as  its  aim  the  creation  of  a  new  rural 
population  —  a  population  of  the  sort 
to  be  consumers  of  the  city's  manufactured 
products  and,  in  their  turn,  suppliers  of 
the  raw  necessities  of  life.  A  confer- 
ence was  straightway  planned  and  the 
real  estate  agents  and  representatives  of 
the  counties  and  railroads  were  invited 
to  meet  with  the  new  organization. 
These  gentlemen,  however,  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  their  invitations  and  the  con- 
ference had  to  be  abandoned  for  want 
of  attendants. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  the  first 
repulse,  Lynchburg  sent  her  representatives 
to  the  county  boards  of  supervisors  and  to 
the  railroads  to  inform  them  of  the  new 
line  of  progress  and  to  persuade  them  to 
appropriate  money  for  advertising  their 
farming  districts.  The  final  effort,  how- 
ever, resulted  in  but  a  pittance,  only  $200 

ch  from  three  counties,  S400  from  seven 


or  eight  real  estate  agents,  and  a  sum  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  sufficient  to 
make  the  total  ^2,000.  However,  that 
was  a  start.  With  it,  25,000  attractive 
booklets  descriptive  of  the  agricultural 
sections  of  Piedmont  Virginia  were  pre- 
pared and  a  five  months'  campaign  of 
advertising  was  begun. 

During  the  succeeding  twenty  weeks, 
10,000  requests  for  literature  alx)ut  fruit 
growing  and  farming  opportunities  in 
Piedmont  Virginia  were  received  and 
answered  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  homeseeker 
began  to  follow  his  letters  of  inquiry,  and 
during  the  fall  of  1910,  a  few  months 
after  the  small  advertising  campaign 
was  started,  more  homeseekers  were  in- 
vestigating conditions  in  Piedmont  Vir- 
ginia than  had  ever  before  come  to  the 
section,  and  many  of  them  bought  farms. 
In  the  early  months  of  1911,  another 
$2,000  was  raised,  and  during  the 
succeeding  months  this  was  expended 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  first  appro- 
priation. 

The  returns  from  about  ten  months 
of  advertising  with  a  total  expenditure 
of  less  than  $4,500  has  thus  far  resulted 
in  the  sale  of  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  farm  lands  in  Piedmont 
Virginia.  I  nquiries  came  from  as  far  away 
as  Mexico,  Canada,  and  even  from  Europe; 
and  practically  every  Northern  and  West- 
em  state  in  the  Union  was  represented  on 
the  correspondence  list.  One  real  estate 
agent  reported  that  he  had  sold  $121,000 
worth  of  land,  another  had  established 
twelve  families  on  2,300  acres  of  land,  and 
another  had  settled  eight  families  on  farm 
lands  that  sold  for  a  little  more  than 
$30,000.  Throughout  a  list  of  a  half 
dozen  real  estate  agents  who  gave  in  their 
records,  the  results  were  the  same;  and» 
in  every  case,  the  homeseeker  settled 
down  to  hard  work  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  making  the  farm  pay  a  profit 
and  of  becoming  a  useful  citizen. 


FORWARD  TO  THE  LAND 

A   FARM  INCOME  AND  A  CITY  INCOME 

A   COMPARISON   OF   ACTUAL    FIGURES    IN    THE    EXPERIENCE  OF   ONE    FAMILY 


COLONEL  J.  B.  POWER,  of 
Power,  N.  D.,  one  of  the  actual 
builders-of  the  Great  Northern 
and  for  thirty  years  a  farmer, 
keeps  accurate-  accounts  of 
his  farm  expenses  and .  income.  He  is 
particularly  well  equipped  to  compare  the 
farmer's  income  with  the  income  of  the 
city  man,  because  he-was,- to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  city  man  during  most  of  his 
adult  life,  up  to  the  time  he  was  fifty  years 
old.  Now,  at  eighty^.he  has  had  thirty 
>  ears  of  practical  farming  experience,  but 
has  always  kepi  in  close  touch  with  city 
affairs. 

"  One  of  my  sons  is  president  -of  a  bank 
in  St.  Paul/'  said  Colonel  Power.  -  "An- 
other is  president  of  a  large  manufacturing 
company  in  Minneapolis  and. a  third  fs 
here  on  the  farm  with  roe.  All  aremarried 
and  have  families,  and  all  make  good  in- 
comes. Of  the  three-  incomes,,  however, 
that  from  the  farm  is  not  only  the  most 
easily  earned  but  it  leaver  a  larger  cash 
surplus  than  either  of  my  other  sons  has 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

"Our  farm  here  contains  2,$oo  acres. 
Counting  the  land  value  at  an  average  of 
$30  an  acre,  then  allowing  for  the  com«- 
paratively  small  value  of  the  buildings,  im- 
plements, machinery,  and  the  live,  stock, 
it  represents  a  total  investment  of  about 
S 1 00,000. 

"  We  actually  till  1,112  acres,  which  have 
beep  carefully  surveyed,  and  the  different 
plots  of  which  are  accurately  laid  out  from 
season  to  season.  Here  are  my  figures  for 
a  typical  year  on  the  farm. 

"  in  this  year  we  had  48a  acres  of  the 
farm  under  cultivation  and  the  balance 
of  the  1,112  acres  was  pasture  land;  We 
had  250  acres  in  wheat,  from  which  we  took 
3,Q3o  bushels.  This  wheat  sold  for  95 
cents  a  bushel,  bringing  :$),734^  We  had 
148  acres  in  oats,  fcom'suhichwe  took  3,600 
bushels,  worth;  at  30  cents  a  bushel,  ](t  ,080. 


W^e  had  32  acres  in  barley,  which  yielded 
600  bushels,  worth,  at  50  cents  a  bushel, 
$300.  The  other  50  acres  of  cultivated 
land  was  in  com  which  we  raised  for  fodder 
to  a  value  of  $686,  hay  of  which  we  got 
250  tons,  worth  here  about  $2.50  a  ton, 
about  $1 50  worth  of  potatoes,  and  the  rest 
was  in  the  garden  from  which  we  got 
vegetables  and  fruit  for  our  two  families 
—  my  son's  and  my  own,  as  well  as  for  the 
hired  help. 

"The  total  cash  value  of  the  crops 
grown  on  the  farm  in  this  year  were 
$6,57$.  The  expenses,  mainly  for  wages 
for  cultivating .  and  harvesting  the  crops 
from  the  430  acres  in  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley,  were  $1,955^  The  corn  crop  cost 
$279,  the- garden  cost  $100,  the  hay  crop 
cost  $210.  The  taxes  amounted  to  $200. 
The  total  cost  in  cash  of  operating  the 
farm  for  one  year  was  $2,745,  which  if  we 
had  sold  all  the  crops  would  have  left  net 
receipts  in  excess  of  expenditures  of  $3,830. 
The  1,112  acres  of  the  farm  in  use  are  worth 
an  average  of  $37.50  an  acre,  or  $41,700. 
The  profits  from  crops  on  a  cash  basis 
fibred  out  9I  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
land 

"  But  this  is  not  all  there  is  of  a  farmer's 
profit.  We  got  from  the  farm  without 
additkinal  labor,  pasturage  for  75  sheep, 
10  milk  cows,  20  work  horses,  and  the 
entire  herd  of  300  beef  cattle.  By  feed- 
ing the  com,  oats,  and  barley  to  the  live 
stock  we  got  more  for  these  grains  than  we 
would  by  selling  them  for  cash.  Wheat  is 
practically  the  only  crop  we  sell  for  cash. 
The  rest  we  convert  into  beef,  mutton, 
and  pork. 

"  For  a  period  of  fifteen  years  the  aver- 
age cost  to  me  for  raising  wheat  was  43 { 
cents  a  bushel  and  the  average  net  price 
received  was  70^  cents  per  bushel. 

"The  exact  profit  from  the  live  stock 
cam  haidly  be  figured,  down  to  a  partkular 
year,  as  the  sales  in  any  one  year  do  not 
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represent  the  product  of  that  year,  but  of 
two  or  three  preceding  years  during  which 
the  stock  has  been  maturing.  I  keep  a 
careful  record,  however,  from  which  1 
am  able  to  approximate  very  closely  the 
yearly  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  live 
stock.  I  include'in  this  the  cost  of  making 
hay  on  the  farm,  grain  at  its  market  value, 
the  labor  cost  of  caring  for  the  stables 
and  cattle,  part  of  the  expense  for  repairing 
of  buildings  and  wagons,  and  the  personal 
property  tax  on  the  live  stock.  I  find  that 
it  costs  $6\  a  year  per  head  to  keep  work 
horses.  Horses  which  are  not  being 
worked  and  consequently  do  not  require 
so  much  feeding  cost  J!20  a  year  a  head  to 
keep.  Pure  bred  cattle,  kept  for  breeding 
purposes,  cost  about  ^20  a  year  a  head; 
whereas  beef  cattle  figure  for  maintenance 
about  $8  a  year  a  head.  Sheep  cost  $1.60 
each  per  year  to  raise,  and  hogs  will  aver- 
age a  cost  of  about  3  cents  a  pound  —  a 
cost  of  $4.50  for  a  1 50-pound  hog. 

"Taking  our  average  live  stock  sales  it 
adds  another  553,000  net  profit  to  the  cash 
income  from  the  farm,  or,  in  all,  something 
more  than  6  per  cent,  on  the  investment 
value  of  $100,000,  not  all  of  which  invest- 
ment, however,  is  utilized  in  producing 
this  income,  as  more  than  half  of  the  land 
is  not  used  at  all. 

"  Now  consider  what  we  get  out  of  this 
investment.  W^e  have  first  a  living,  which 
includes  everything  except  clothing  and 
groceries,  and  part  of  them  are  paid 
for  by  the  products  of  the  farm,  which  are 
not  otherwise  converted  into  cash,  such 
as  eggs  and  butter.  This  is  a  living  for 
two  families.  We  have  two  dwelling 
houses  on  the  farm,  one  for  my  son  and 
his  wife  and  children,  and  one  which  Mrs. 
Power  and  1  occupied  as  our  home  until 
her  recent  death.  To  support  two  families 
in  either  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  and 
support  them  as  well  as  we  can  support 
ours  on  the  farm,  would  cost,  with  prices 
for  rent,  focxl.  clothing,  etc..  as  they  are 
at  present,  from  S2.500  to  S4.000  a  year 
for  each  famil}'.  1  am  in  a  position  to 
estimate  this  accurately  because  1  know 
very  closely  what  it  costs  my  sons  who  live 
in  those  cities  to  get  along.  If  a  living 
for  two  families  is  worth  only  $5,000  a  year 
in  the  city,  then  the  income  from  this  farm 


is  equivalent  to  an  income  of  $12,000  a 
year  in  the  city. 

'*  In  addition  there  are  many  other  con- 
ditions which  favor  the  farmer  rather  than 
the  city  man.  My  son's  manufacturing 
business  pays  him  a  good  salary  and  an 
income  on  his  stock,  but  he  is  facing,  first, 
a  constant  and  rapid  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  his  buildings  and  machinery,  a 
fluctuating  market  which  may  at  any  time 
reduce  his  profits  to  a  very  small  amount 
if  not  wipe  him  out  entirely,  and  a  tre- 
mendous fire  risk  compared  with  any  such 
risk  we  have  on  the  farm.  1  f  all  of  our  build- 
ings were  destroyed  by  fire,  they  could  be 
replaced  for  probably  15  per  cent*,  of  the 
entire  capital  value.  Depreciation  on 
farm  machinery  of  course  figures  out  at  a 
rapid  rate,  but  the  total  machinery  invest- 
ment is  small  compared  to  that  in  a  fac- 
tory. The  depreciation  on  buildings  is  at 
a  much  lower  annual  rate  than  in  the  city. 
And  I  am  not  taking  into  consideration  at 
all  here  the  fact  that  if  we  did  not  raise 
anything  on  the  farm  except  barely  enough 
to  live  on,  we  would  still  be  making  $2,yOO 
a  year  through  the  increase  in  the  land 
value,  which  will  average  at  least  $1  an 
acre  a  jear,  and  this  very  much  more  than 
offsets  any  depreciation  in  buildings  and 
machinery. 

"  My  sons  who  live  in  the  city  are  obliged 
to  live  up  to  certain  social  standards  which 
involve  large  expenditures  for  clothing, 
entertainment,  rent,  etc.,  and  though  their 
total  incomes  may  equal  the  income  from 
the  farm,  yet  neither  of  them  is  able  to 
show  as  good  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  what  they  get  they  work  a  great 
deal  harder  for  than  we  do  here  on  the 
farm. 

"As  farms  go,  the  capital  represented  in 
this  one  is  considerable.  The  avesage 
American  farm  comprises  146  acres;  our 
farm  comprises  2.500  acres — 1,100  acres 
in  cultivation.  As  you  get  down  Into 
smaller  farms  the  comparison  between 
the  farmer  and  the  city  man  of  equal  in- 
come is  much  more  favorable  to  the  fanner. 
1^he  city  workman  who  earns  $3  a  day  and 
pays  $12  a  month  rent  is  infinitely  worse 
off  than  the  small  farmer  who  earns  from 
his  farm  only  barely  enough  to  maintain 
his  family.    The  city  workman  is  never 
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sure  of  his  job  any  more  than  the  city 
manufacturer  is  sure  that  his  business  is 
going  to  continue  to  prosper.  The  farmer, 
whether  on  a  small  scale  or  a  large  scale, 


to  be  more  people  every  year  wanting  the 
things  which  he  produces,  and  that  with 
ordinary  intelligence  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work  he  can  never  fail  or  be  out 


knows  to  a  certainty  that  there  are  going     of  a  job." 


HOW  TO  GET  A  GOVERNMENT  FARM 


THERE  are  520  irrigated  farms 
ranging  from  20  to  80  acres  each 
which  the  Government  wishes  to 
get  into  the  hands  of  good  farmers. 

The  United  States  will  give  one  of  these 
farms  to  any  man  who  has  not  previously 
used  his  homestead  rights. 

It  will,  however,  make  him  pay  from  40 
cents  to  5i  .50  an  acre  a  year  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  irrigation  system  and  from 
S3  5  to  970  per  acre  for  the  water  to  irrigate 
it  with. 

This  sounds  high  but  it  is  not  too  high 
for  land  that  yields  as  much  as  these  lands 
do  and  it  may  be  paid  in  ten  installments. 
No  interest  is  charged.  When  this  pay- 
ment is  made  the  payer  is  not  only  the 
owner  of  the  land  but  also  part  owner  of 
the  irrigation  system  that  supplies  water 
to  the  land  —  and  these  Government  ir- 
rigation works  are  the  best  constructed 
that  there  are  in  the  West. 

This  seems  to  be  a  golden  opportunity. 
It  is.  But  only  for  the  right  kind  of  a 
man.  To  develop  one  of  these  irrigated 
farms  takes  a  man  with  intelligence  and 
industry,  preferably  with  $1500,  $2000,  or 
more  capital.  If  he  has  experience  in 
irrigating,  so  much  the  better;  but  it  is 


not  necessary,  for  many  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful men  who  have  taken  the  Gov- 
ernment farms  never  farmed  b)-  irrigation 
before. 

There  are  more  profits  in  an  irrigated 
farm  than  in  the  usual  farm  in  the  humid 
country,  as  there  is  more  speed  in  a  thor- 
oughbred than  in  a  common  horse,  but  it 
takes  better  men  to  get  the  best  out  of  the 
thoroughbred  and  the  irrigated  farm  than 
it  does  to  get  along  with  the  ordinary-  horse 
and  the  ordinary  farm. 

These  520  farms  are  scattered  in  eight 
different  irrigation  systems  or  projects  in 
the  Northwest.  To  get  one  of  these  farms 
necessitates  a  trip  of  inspection  (as  the 
purchase  of  any  farm  ought  to  do)  and  the 
signing  of  various  affidavits.  However, 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Service, 
that  builds  the  irrigation  systems,  will  send 
to  any  one  who  applies  for  it  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  different  locations  and  a 
trustworthy  statement  of  what  can  be 
grown  there  and  at  the  same  time  explain 
exactly  the  procedure  which  the  applicant 
for  land  should  follow.  Any  one  wishing 
one  of  these  farms  should  write  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Blanchard,  The  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  FARM  LANDS 


38.-12.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  land, 
farming,  climate,  soils,  prospects*  etc.,  near 
.Mercedes.  Tex.? 

A.  Mercedes  is  in  a  section  well  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  truck  crops,  com,  cotton, 
rice,  sugar  cane,  and  several  kinds  of  fruit. 
Although  the  rainfall  averages  about  twenty 
inches  little  agriculture  except  stock  raising  is 
practised  without  irrigation.  'Water  for  stock 
raising  purposes  is  carried  through  canals  from 


the  Rio  Grande  and  small  tributaries  that  serve 
temporarily  as  reservoirs.  The  land  is,  as  a 
whole,  level,  but  locally  slopes  away  from  the 
streams  causing  poor  drainage  conditions,  and 
occasionally  resulting  in  alkali  deposits.  The 
soils  vary  from  clays  and  silt  to  light  sandy 
formatfons  nearer  the  Gulf. 

The  average  annual  temperature  is  73 
degrees  F.  and  the  humidity  about  80  per  cent. 
The  highest  recorded  temperature  at  Browns- 
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villc  is  102  degrees;  the  lowest,  12  degrees;  frosts 
occur,  on  an  average,  between  December  20th 
and  February  6th.  Educational,  social,  and 
industrial  opportunities  are  increasing  with  the 
growth  of  the,  at  present,  small  iX)pulation. 
1-arge  markets  are  distant,  but  transportation 
facilities  are  good. 

Mr.  William  Doherty,  Kingsville,  Tex., 
Traffic  Manager  of  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville 
and  Mexico  R.  R.;  the  Superintendent  of  the 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Brownsville;  and  the  Dean  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  at  College  Station,  can  supply 
additional  details. 

39. —  Q.  I  want  to  go  West  and  farm.  I  am 
fifty  years  old,  married,  with  four  children, 
and  about  $1,000  available  capital.  I  was 
raised  on  an  Illinois  farm  but  for  twenty-five 
years  have  done  other  work.  I  would  be  glad 
to  work  for  a  good  farmer  for  a  while. 

A,  One  of  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service  Irrigation  Projects  in  the  Southwest 
should  offer  an  opix)rtunity  such  as  you  seek. 
Write  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Blanchard,  Statistician  of 
the  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  suggestions 
and  advice.  Your  capital  will  get  you  out 
there  and  buy  a  team  of  horses  with  which  you 
can  obtain  work  either  on  the  Project  or  on 
individual  farms,  while  you  are  taking  up  a 
homestead  claim  of  your  own.  By  leaving 
your  family  East  for  a  year  or  two  you  could 
reduce  traveling  expenses  while  finding  just 
the  location  you  want.  Of  course,  you  will 
be  attempting  a  new,  unfamiliar  kind  of  farm- 
ing, and  must  expect  plenty  of  hard  work  and 
more  or  less  hardship. 

.  40. —  Q,  Is  there  sufficient  rainfall  in  the 
region  of  Montana  tributary  to  Fort  Benton 
and  Great  Falls  for  general  farming?  (2)  Are 
there  available  homestead  lands  in  other  parts 
of  the  state? 

j4.  (i)  By  using  dry  farming  methods  and 
drought  resistant  crops,  fair  results  can  be 
obtained  in  favorable  years  on  the  benchlands 
of  this  section.  The  average  annual  rainfall 
is,  however,  but  about  14  and  15  inches  for  the 
two  places,  so  that  irrigation  is  practically 
essential  for  assuring  regular,  better-than-t he- 
average  crops.  (2)  In  the  twenty-nine  coun- 
ties of  the  state  there  are  nearly  15,283,000 
acres  of  surveyed,  unappropriated  public  land 
open  to  homestead  cntr>'.  The  greatest 
amounts  in  particular  counties  are  2,366,735 
acres  in  Valley,  1,636,002  acres  in  Custer. 
1,001,799  acres  in  Rosebud,  910,203  acres  in 
Fergus,  890,502  acres  in  Dawson,  and  838,377 
acres  in  Lewis  and  Clark  counties  respectively. 


Details  can  be  obtained    from   the   General 
Land  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

41. — Q.  What  are  the  advantages  of  West- 
ern lands  over  Eastern  lands  for  fruit  raising? 

A.  Without  considering  the  lands  suited  to 
the  growth  of  citrus  fruits,  it  appears  that  the 
Western  fruit  growing  sections  offer  the  ad- 
vantages of  (1)  virgin  soils,  (2)  favorable 
climate,  (3)  abundant  sunshine,  (4)  sufficient 
moisture  (supplied  by  irrigation  if  there  is  any 
question  as  to  the  natural  supply),  (5)  co- 
operative methods  of  growing  and  marketing, 
and  (6)  a  reputation  for  fruit  production  created 
by  enthusiasm  and  advertising  on  the  part  of 
the  local  growers.  Of  course,  there  are,  in 
many  parts  of  the  East,  just  as  favorable 
natural  conditions,  equally  good  markets  much 
nearer  at  hand,  and  equal  opportunities  in 
general.  But  to  make  the  results  as  univer- 
sally profitable  as  those  of  the  West  there  arc 
needed  cooperation,  system,  better  marketing 
methods,  and  better  all-round  farming. 

42. — Q.  Can  truck  gardening  be  worked  at 
the  year  round  in  eastern  Virginia? 

A.  By  using  cold  frames  and  hot  beds  for 
a  few  months,  you  can  keep  busy  the  year 
round  in  the  Tidewater  Section  of  the  state. 
At  Norfolk,  the  truck  raising  centre,  the  aver- 
age date  of  the  first  killing  frost  in  fall  is  Nov- 
ember 12th,  and  of  the  last  in  spring,  March 
27th,  and  the  average  temperatures  for  De- 
cember, January,  and  February  are  42.9  degrees, 
40.7  degrees,  and  41.5  degrees  F.,  respectively. 
The  ordinar>'  temperatures  therefore  permit  a 
variety  of  outdoor  work  all  winter,  but  the 
possibility  of  a  freeze  renders  impracticable 
the  raising  of  any  but  the  hardiest  plants  at 
this  time.  Of  course,  the  planting  and  market- 
ing dates  are  from  four  to  eight  weeks  earlier 
than  those  around  New  York,  and  the  growing 
season  is  proportionately  longer. 

43. —  Q.  Of  whom  can  I  get  information 
about  the  Canadian  Northwest ^and  its  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  opportunities? 

A,  The  following  will  not  only  supply  gen- 
eral information,  but  can  also  probably  refer 
you  to  tfie  best  local  sources  of  more  detailed 
reports:  G.  U.  Ryley,  Land  Commissioner, 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba;  A.  T.  Davidson,  Land  Commis- 
sioner, and  Thomas  Howell,  Immigration 
Agent,  Canadian  Northern  Railroad,  Toronto, 
Ontario;  L.  O.  Armstrong,  Colonization  and 
Industrial  Agent.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
Montreal,  Quebec;  Honorable  Martin  Burrdl. 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Office  of  Crown 
Lands,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
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dealing  in  an  interesting  way  with  topics  of  general  interest.] 


what's  the  matter  with  the  ministry? 

To  THE  Editor:  I  wish  to  enter  my  protest 
against  many  of  the  statements  in,  and  es- 
pecially the  spirit  which  prompted  the  writing 
of,  the  article  in  the  June  World's  Work, 
entitled:     "The  Matter  with  the  Ministry." 

My  work  at  present  takes  me  to  ministers' 
homes,  and  associations,  and  1  never  hear  them 
or  their  wives  utter  such  sentiments.  I  have 
endured  the  criticisms,  suffered  the  persecu- 
tions, and  lacked  for  money  long  due  me;  but 
if  I  were  to-day  going  to  decide  uix)n  my  life's 
work,  knowing  what  I  do  now,  I  would  say 
"the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  for  mine."  I  am 
far  happier  in  it  to-day  than  25  years  agone. 

(Rev.)  John  H.  Bran  do  w. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

To  THE  Editor:  1  cannot  avoid  writing  a 
letter  to  the  editor  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life.  1  have  known  hundreds  of  ministers  and, 
wherever  the  people  are  facing  the  primitive 
problem  of  making  a  living  from  the  soil  and 
preserving  law  and  order,  the  church  is  a 
great  power.  Here  in  rural  Texas  the  ministers 
sway  public  opinion  as  in  the  old  days.  But 
in  the  cities  the  churches  are  merely  social 
institutions.  They  don't  meet  the  issues 
of  the  day,  and  I  think  I  know  why  they 
don't. 

The  crimes  of  the  city  are  the  crimes  of 
the  counting  room  —  ill-gotten  gains.  If 
every  minister  would  demand  that  no  mem- 
ber of  his  church  should  own  houses  rented 
for  immoral  purposes,  there  would  be  such  a 
fight  within  the  church  as  would  leave  the 
Christians  on  one  side  and  the  people  who  ought 
to  be  thrown  out  on  the  other.  The  job  of  the 
church  to-day  is  not  so  much  to  spread  the 
gospel  —  although  that  is  still  a  job  —  as  it  is 
to  scourge  out  those  who  pollute  its  sacred 
temples  in  search  of  profit. 

I  know  ministers  who  without  compromise 
of  any  sort  whatever  have  men  crowding  their 
churches.  They  are  big  upstanding  fellows 
with  back  bone  and  belligerency  in  their  fight 
for  the  cause  of  Christ.  But  most  of  the 
ministers  I  know,  while  good  Christians,  are 
such  mollycoddles  that  if  I  believed  them 
veritable  saints  I'd  rather  take  a  beating  than 
talk  to  them.    There  is  just  as  much  room  in 


the  Christian  church  for  strong  men  as  ever, 
and  a  strong  man  can  easily  free  himself  from 
petticoat  domination  in  the  church.  I  know 
several  right  in  my  home  city  who've  done  it. 

Chester  T.  Crowell. 
Austin,  Texas. 

To  the  Editor:  One  of  the  most  serious 
defects  of  ministerial  work,  if  not  the  most 
serious,  in  my  judgment,  was  not  stated  in 
"The  Matter  with  the  Ministry."  This  is  the 
short  period  of  actual  service  in  the  pastorate. 
Under  that  form  of  church  government  whicji 
gives  the  individual  church  the  privilege  of 
calling  the  pastor,  the  term  of  actual  service 
is  not  more  than  three  times  the  length  of  the 
time  required  for  the  preparation  for  the 
ministry.  In  many  instances  it  is  not  nearly 
so  long  as  this.  Large  numbers  of  good  and 
able  men  are  loath  to  enter  a  service  that  will 
practically  terminate  at  45  or  50,  leaving  them 
without  support,  without  training  or  oppor- 
tunity for  making  a  living  for  tl)eir  families 
and  themselves. 

(Rev.)  Wm.  Harrison  Decker. 

Nanticoke,  Pa. 

To  the  Editor:  The  present  age  has  out- 
grown the  old  theology.  Since  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  has  come  to  stay,  placing  primitive 
man  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  the  old  story 
of  the  fall  of  man  (a  slur  on  the  omniscience  of 
Deity),  bodily  resurrection,  and  many  other 
miraculous  events  are  now  discarded  by  all 
true  scientists.  The  belief  is  becoming  general 
that  we  are,  and  always  have  been,  governed 
by  natural,  immutable  law,  and  if  we  transgress 
we  must  suffer  the  penalty,  which  is  educational, 
merciful,  and  makes  for  progress. 

Remedy:  The  leaders  will  have  to  come  out 
and  express  their  honest  belief,  revise  the  old 
creeds,  and  teach  rational  doctrines  that  con- 
form to  modern  thought. 

Clinton  Stevens. 

Malone,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  preached  twenty- 
five  years,  have  had  good  congregations,  have 
gotten  a  very  good  salary,  have  met  with  the 
same  kind  of  people  in  the  churches  that  every 
minister  meets  with  and  they  have  treated  me 
well.    I  have  educated  my  children,  have  saved 
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some  monoy,  and  haw  received  kindnesses  un- 
numbered Trom  the  ehurch  people.  I  have  had 
some  ambilion  and  have  been  happy  in  seeing 
it  in  some  measure  realized.  Wilh  ihe  observa- 
tion and  experioni:e  and  reading  of  twenty 
years,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  conditions 
in  the  church  to-day  warrant  the  whine  con- 
tained in  "The  Matter  With  the  Ministry," 
(Rbv.)  \V.  Lo.MAX  Chilhers. 
Roanoke,   La. 


"double  track 


ASH    CONNECTIKC    TM£U     I 
HE  SIMILAR  TA!1K  AT  PANAd 


To  1111'  tmiim:  There  is  and  should  be  a 
well-marked  dislini:tion,  in  virtue  of  the  oflice 
which  the  pastor  holds.  I'he  ess«.-nlial  dignity 
of  the  minister's  position  is  quite  generally 
recogni/ed  by  the  community.  And  when  a 
clergyman  is  ignorant  of  his  social  relations, 
the  spectacle  is  not  ludicrous  but  tragic. 

tven  the  ungi>iily  are  billerlv  opposed  to  a 
money-making  priesthood,  for  the  heart  of  the 
(Christian  message  is  self-sac rilice.  7'he  com- 
mon peiiple  demand  nf  their  pastor  what   he 


claims  to  be:  a  leader  along  the  hard  pathway 
of  the  sacrificial  life.  Let  him  waive  his 
leadership  here  and  put  his  trust  in  the  un- 
rightc-ous  mammon,  and  support  is  quickly 
withdrawn.  This  is  not  sentiment,  but  a 
matter  of  principle.  No  man  who  makes  every 
sacrilice  for  bis  people  will  be  allowed  to  do 
without  the  necessaries  of  life. 

(KfcV.)   \V.   SvDNKY    BURCESS. 

Shelburne.  Mass. 

WIIV   NOT   DiHBLE-TRAC.K  THE   MISSISSIPPI? 

ToTHK  Kditori  Appalling  destruction  was 
caused  by  the  recent  overflow  of  the  Mississippi 
River:  the  territory  most  largely  affected  bcin(( 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Louis- 
iana.  Thousands  of  square  miles  of  fertile 
land  were  covea-d  from  five  to  twenty  feet  deep 
with  water  that  came  through  the  breaks  at 
Luna,  Ark.,  and  Alsatia,  Torras,  and  Hymclia, 
La. 

The  Nation  must  grapple  with  this-problcm 
and  not  require  the  comparatively  small 
population  which  has  heretofore  borne  the 
major  portion  of  the  expense  for  levee  main- 
tenance: by  direct  taxation  to  care  longer  for 
Ibe  drainage  and  flood  waters  of  two  thirds  of 
the  United  States  — of  all  the  territory  lying 
between  the  Alleghan>-  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Because  of  the  topography  of  the  country,  it 
is  possible  to  do  as  the  railroads  do  when  a 
single  line  has  too  much  traffic  ~~  to  dembU-4rack 
Ibe  Mississippi  Kivrr.  1  suggest  a  spillway  or 
a  canal  commencing  just  below  Cairo,  leading 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  system  of 
bayous  and  rivers  that  runs  parallel  with  the 
Mississippi  through  Big  Lake,  utilizing  in  the 
same  general  direction  the  White,  Arkansas, 
Bartholomew,  Bocuf.  Macon,  Tensas,  Black. 
Red,  and  Atchafalaya  rivers,  all  of  which 
run  parallel  to  the  Mississippi  River  a 
sufficient  distance  to  lend  themselves  to  this 
plan,  (lowing,  most  of  them,  from  one  into  the 
other,  and  making  necessary  but  comparatively 
short  and  inexpcnsi\'e  canals  from  one  river 
into  the  other.  The  enlirt  systfm  of  dredging 
and  canals  mould  twi  cost  one  quarter  ^  the  actual 
loss  occasioitfd  by  this  ottrflaw  of  |()13. 

This  entire  countr\'  is  almost  a  dead  level 
and  without  rock,  presenting  only  the  cheapest 
class  of  excavation.  'I*he  entire  construction 
would  not  cost  more  than  one  of  the  Gatun 
locks:  and,  with  the  discarding  of  all  the  ex- 
cavating machinery  at  Panama,  now  is  the 
lime  to  avail  ourselves  of  not  only  the  ma* 
chiner>',  but  of  the  most  efficient  organization 
ever  gathered  for  the  displacement  of  eanh. 

Chicago.  111.  D.  K.  Jeffris. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE*revelationsof  political  cam* 
paign  subscriptions  are  humo- 
rous, cynical,  disgusting,  and 
exceedingly  instructive.  How 
the  givers  and  the  receivers 
squirm  and  explain  and  protest!  The 
great  value  of  these  scandalous  revela- 
tions is  the  measure  they  give  of  the 
moving  forward  of  the  public  conscience. 
When  Mr.  Archbold  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  gave  $100,000  in  1904  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Republican  fund,  he  gave 
it  in  cash  and  he  wished  to  make  sure  that 
it  would  be  "gratefully  appreciated"  by 
*IVf rl  Roosevelt .  "  Gratefully  appreciated  " 
is  an  apt  phrase.  It  was  not  appreciated, 
as  Mr.  Archbold  hoped  it  would  be;  but 
there  is  no  assertion  by  anybody  that  it 
was  returned.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  de- 
clared that  Mr.  Knox  remarked  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  anybody's  refusing 
campaign  money  from  any  source.  It  was 
perfectly  natural  that  Mr.  Archbold  should 
attribute  the  prosecution  of  his  company 
to  his  refusal  to  contribute  more  and  it  is 
perfectly  natural  that  the  enemies  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  should  conclude  that  the  large 
sum  contributed  by  Mr.  Frick  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  failure  to  prosecute 
the  steel  corporation. 


In  a  word,  when  great  corporations  or 
other  "interests,"  whether  corporate  or 
individual,  contribute  to  election  funds, 
both  contributors  and  beneficiaries  of  the 
election  are  put  to  a  strain.  They  gen- 
erally expect  to  give  and  to  receive  pay- 
ment in  some  form;  or,  if  they  do  not, 
they  cannot  escape  the  suspicion  of  ex- 
pecting it.  You  have  tarred  hands  if  you 
touch  this  dirty  stick  at  either  end,  no 
matter  who  you  are  nor  what  your 
motives. 

Since  1904  we  have  come  a  good  way  out 
of  that  dismal  immorality  which  Mr. 
Hanna  reduced  to  a  science.  We  have 
forbidden  by  law  the  continuation  of  cor- 
poration contributions;  and,  more  import- 
ant than  that,  we  have  come  into  a  mood  to 
demand  publicity  of  all  campaign  funds 
— who  gave  them  and  how  they  were  spent. 

The  frankness  of  Governor  Wilson  and 
his  managers  and  their  wish  to  win  the 
election  with  the  smallest  expenditure  in 
recent  times  is  the  most  popular  as  well  as 
the  cheapest  kind  of  campaigning  that 
can  be  done.  And,  best  of  all.  the  grip  of 
campaign  contributors  on  the  Government 
cannot  again  be  renewed.  The  insolence 
of  cold  cash  —  we  gain  incalculably  in 
proportion  as  we  escape  that. 

Pace  &  Co.    AH  riflNi 
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THK    ntfc&IOtNT    OF   1HI 


MR.  LOGAN  WALLER  PAGt 

JOINT    (.(HID   ROADS    CONFtRENCb    Ijy    HOAD   MAt' 
BEIiUN  AT  ATLANTIC  CITV  ON    SEPTEMBER  30TH 


CAPTAIN  J.  B,  WHITE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION   CONGRESS 
THE  FIRST  WEEK  IN  OCTOBER  TO  DISCUSS  THE  SAVING  i 


ICH   MEETS   AT    INDIANAPOLIS 
HUMAN  LlFh  AND  HEALTH 
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PKUK.  tDGAR  ODELL  LOVETT 


r  OF  THE    RICHLV    EKCKlWfcD   RICE    INSTITUTE    WHICH   CI'ENS    ITS   UOORS 
HOUSTON,  TEX.,  IN  OCTOBER  WITH  THE  HOPE  OF  BEING  THE  GREAT   ENCINEERINC.   SCHOOL 
Of  THE  SOUTHWEST 
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MK.  GEOKGE   B.  C/\LDV.  LLL 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  INVESTMtKT   BANKERS    ASSOCIA" 


I    RECENTLY  ORGANIZED  TO  fUUltM 


THE     CfcT-RrCH-guiCK      FRAUDS  AND  TO  ENCOUKAOE  THE  PRACTICE   OF   WISE    INVESTMUff  J 


SKNATOR  JONATHAN  BOURNE 

T  WOHKLH   FOR  THE   PAKCbLS  POST,   AND  C 
THE  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  IT 


OF 
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DR.  tMILt  BEKLINtK 

INVtNK.ROF  THE   MtCdOPtlONE  TBANSMITTfcR    IN   THE    MODERN   TELEI-HONE,   AND  OF 
THE  METHOD  (>*  MAKING  THE  RECORDS  USED  IN  TWE  VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE.  STANDIMO 
BEFORE  A  'OVRO"  ENGINE.  WHICH  IS  ALSO  OF  HIS  INVENTION                                           i^ttgrntm 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES 

iSHO  OKLAHOMA  CITY  WAS  LITILE  MORE  THAN  A  WATER  TANK  AND  RAILROAD  STATION. 
I  [T  IIAt)4,r51   PROPLh    IN    IT.      BY    tgcio  IT  HAD  10,037  AND   "^    "Q"'   >TS    POPL'LATIOM 
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THE  SIXTY-SECOND  CONGRESS  THE  PARCELS  POST  AT  LAST 


THE  work  of  the  second  session 
of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  — 
the  longest  session  in  thirty  years 
—  has  received  more  public  attention 
than  any  other  for  many  years.  Though 
the  upper  house  has  been  Republican, 
the  work  of  the  Qjngress  may  fairly 
be  called  a  Democratic  achievement. 
It  has  to  its  credit  a  very  serious 
effort  (1)  to  take  off  the  tariflf  burden 
from  the  f)eopIe  and  to  make  the 
cost  of  living  cheaper;  (2)  to  make 
the  political  life  cleaner;  and  (3)  to 
establish  more  humane  conditions  in 
industry. 

It  passed  bills  reducing  the  tariff  on 
wool  and  on  cotton,  the  two  standard 
materials  for  clothing.  It  passed  a  bill 
reducing  the  tariff  on  steel  and  iron,  which 
affects  the  cost  of  almost  everything  from 
transportation  systems  to  the  kitchen 
stove.  It  also  framed  a  measure  putting 
farmers'  and  laborers'  supplies  upon  the 
free  list,  and  another  taking  off  all  duties 
on  sugar.  But  none  of  these  became  laws 
because  they  met  with  the  President's 
disapproval. 

In  endeavoring  to  make  political  life 
cleaner,  it  passed  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  providing  for  the  popular 
election  of  Senators;  a  law  requiring  pub- 
licity of  campaign  funds  and  expenses;  and 
another  limiting  the  amount  that  any  can- 
didate for  Congress  may  spend  in  his 
campaign,  under  which  one  Representative 
has  already  been  debarred. 

The  creation  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, the  Children's  Bureau,  the  passage 
of  the  law  taxing  white  sulphur  matches 
(which  give  people  "phossy-jaw")  out  of 
existence,  are  an  earnest  of  its  desires  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  life  and  labor. 
This  session  has  also  to  its  credit  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Bourne-Lewis  parcels  post  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress has  had  as  weak  a  backbone  as  its 
Republican  predecessors  in  dealing  with 
the  pension  scandal,  and  it  has  passed  a 
Panama  Canal  Bill  that  favors  a  particular 
industr>'  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
though  its  other  provisions  make  it  a 
memorable  enactment. 


THE  parcels  post,  passed  in  the  last 
days  of  Congress  to  go  into  opera- 
tion the  first  of  next  year,  will 
bring  a  new  era  of  convenience,  for  even 
in  its  experimental  form  it  will  serve  the 
people  more  promptly  than  the  express 
companies  and  it  will  serve  more  of  them, 
for  the  express  companies  hardly  served 
those  people  outside  the  cities  and  towns 
at  all. 

Eleven  pounds  in  weight  and  a  total  of 
six  feet  long  and  around  are  the  limits 
placed  on  the  size  of  a  package  which  may 
be  sent  through  the  mails  at  parcels  post 
rates.  The  rates  depend  upon  the  dis- 
tances which  parcels  are  carried .  Directed 
to  a  place  less  than  100  miles,  approxi- 
mately, from  its  starting  point,  a  packat;e 
not  over  a  pound  in  weight  would  cost  live 
cents;  to  a  place  approximately  300  miles 
away  six  cents;  to  a  place  appnjximately 
600  miles  away,  seven  cents;  1,200  miles, 
eight  cents;  2,000  miles  away,  nine  cents; 
2,800  miles  away,  ten  cents;  3,rxx)  miles, 
eleven  cents;  and  to  all  further  places 
twelve  cents.  Additional  weight  is 
charged  in  the  first  zone,  three  cents 
a  pound  extra;  the  second  zone,  four 
cents;  the  third  zone,  five  cents;  the 
fourth  zone,  six  cents;  the  fifth  zone, 
seven  cents;  the  sixth  zone,  nine  cents; 
the  seventh  zone,  ten  cents;  and  to  all 
further  points,  twelve  cents  extra  for  each 
additional  pound. 

The  zone  system  is  a  new  principle  in 
post  office  management.  It  would  seem 
to  be  uneconomic  to  charge  as  much  for 
carrying  a  package  from  one  town  to  the 
next  as  for  transporting  it  across  the  con- 
tinent, or  to  our  island  possessions.  A 
country  of  small  territory  can  afford  to 
have  one  rate  only,  but  when  distances 
are  so  vast  as  they  are  in  the  United  States. 
a  different  problem  is  presented. 

Will  the  new  experiment  succeed?  It  is 
not  pretended  by  its  advocates  that  it  is 
the  best  possible  plan.  The  rates  arc 
high.  Distance  to  Germany  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  represented  by  the  third  zone, 
approximately  600  miles.  The  cost  of 
sending  an  eleven  pound  package  within 
this   zone   will    be  fifty-eight  cents.     In 
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Germany  it  can  be  sent  600  miles  for 
twelve  cents;  in  France  for  sixteen  cents. 
However,  the  Postmaster  General  can 
change  the  classifications  of  mailable  arti- 
cles, the  weight  limit,  the  rates  of  postage, 
the  system  of  zones  or  almost  any  other 
conditions  imposed  by  the  new  law  (either 
to  serve  the  public  better  or  to  increase 
the  revenue),  but  to  make  these  changes 
he  has  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  new 
law,  is,  therefore,  frankly  an  experiment. 
It  affords  the  post  office  an  opportunity 
to  work  out  its  own  salvation  and  the 
public's.  It  gives  the  executive  latitude 
enough  to  be  efficient.  But  with  the 
added  power  which  this  law  gives  the 
office  of  Postmaster  General  it  becomes 
particularly  necessary  that  that  official  be 
a  man  who  has  ability  and  the  inclination 
to  use  it  for  the  public  good.  The  law 
marks  a  new  era  of  convenience  for  the 
public  and  the  end  of  at  least  one  special 
privilege  with  a  sinister  political  influence 
—  that  of  the  express  companies. 


THE  TWO-EDGED  PANAMA  ACT 

THE  Panama  Canal  Act,  whether  or 
not  it  be  a  violation  of  our  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  an  indefensible  special  privilege  — 
practically  a  ship  subsidy.  The  bill  takes 
great  pains  to  keep  the  railroads  out  of 
the  coastwise  shipping  business  in  which 
the  law  already  prohibits  any  foreign  ships 
from*  competing.  By  eliminating  these 
sources  of  competition  a  tempting  condi- 
tion for  the  formation  of  a  shipping  trust 
is  created  with  the  privilege  of  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  canal  added  as  an  inducement. 
But  the  act  also  contains  a  provision  al- 
lowing foreign-built  ships  to  be  entered  in 
American  registry  and  allowing  free  mat- 
erial for  shipbuilding  to  come  into  the 
United  States  and  to  be  used  on  American 
ships.  This  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
has  been  long  desired  and  many  times 
refused.  Hitherto  none  but  American- 
owned  ships  built  in  America  behind  the 
high-tariff  wall  could  engage  in  our  coast- 
wise trade.  Even  in  the  foreign  trade 
only  American-built  ships  could  fly  the 
American  flag.    The  Payne  Act  of  three 


years  ago,  however,  allowed  all  materiak 
for  shipbuilding  and  repairing  that  were 
to  be  used  in  any  ships  built  in  this  coun- 
try, except  those  for  the  coastwise  trade, 
to  come  in  free.  Our  shipyards  could  build 
a  cheap  ship  for  a  foreigner  to  use  in  his 
country,  or  a  cheap  ship  for  an  American 
to  use  in  the  foreign  trade,  but  it  could  not 
build  a  cheap  ship  for  an  American  to 
use  along  his  own  coast.  But  the  new 
Panama  Act  goes  much  further  and  allows 
free  raw  material  for  shipbuilding  to  enter 
our  shipyards  even  if  the  American  coast- 
wise shippers  are  to  be  the  beneficiaries 
thereof.  It  also  allows  foreign  ships  to 
be  entered  in  the  American  registry  if  they 
are  used  in  the  foreign  trade,  which  in- 
cludes the  Philippines  and  Cuba. 

This  ought  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  American  shipping,  an  era  of 
freedom  again.  Thus  a  great  restraint  on 
our  trade  is  removed.  Free  material,  free 
ships,  and  an  unfettered  trade  on  the  high 
seas  —  these  are  great  steps  in  the  right 
direction.  There  remains  still  to  open  our 
coastwise  trade  to  the  ships  of  all  nations, 
to  all  competition. 


NEW  ORLEANS  UNDER  COMMIS- 
SION  GOVERNMENT 

NEW  ORLEANS  has  voted  10  to  i 
to  put  its  339,075  [)eople  under  the 
commission  form  of  government. 
This  is  the  largest  city  that  has  so  far 
adopted  this  method  of  making  city  gov- 
ernment simpler  and  its  responsibility 
more  compact. 

There  are  now  202  cities  governed  by 
commissions,  from  Hartselles,  Ala.,  and 
Hamilton,  III.,  with  less  than  one  thousand 
five  hundred  people  each,  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  with  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  with  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million;  and  now  New 
Orleans  with  more  than  a  third  of  a  million. 

The  first  merit  of  the  method  is  that 
the  problem  in  city  government  is  simpli- 
fied at  the  very  start.  Party  politics  and 
all  other  irrelevant  questions  are  set  aside 
in  the  beginning.  The  voters  have  a 
chance  to  say  directly  whether  they  prefer 
this  set  of  men  or  that  set.  There  is 
nothing  to  confuse  them.    And  the  direct 
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responsibility  of  the  commissioners  tends 
to  make  them  efficient. 

And  yet  even  the  commission  form  of 
government,  as  great  an  improvement  in 
honesty  and  efficiency  as  it  is,  is  not  so 
efficient  as  it  should  be.  When  a  town 
elects  a  distinguished  lawyer  to  be  the 
head  of  its  street  department,  it  may  know 
that  he  is  an  honest  and  intelligent  man, 
but  it  has  no  guarantee  of  his  managing 
ability  or  his  knowledge  of  paving.  The 
city  of  Staunton,  Va.,  when  the  state 
constitution  prevented  it  from  having  a 
commission  to  govern  it,  employed  a 
trained  engineer  to  act  as  general  manager 
of  the  city.  That  was  adding  technical 
knowledge  to  good  intentions.  Sumter, 
S.  C.  is  now  taking  up  this  plan.  This  is 
the  nearest  American  approach  to  the 
German  method  of  training  mayors  —  of 
making  city  administration  a  distinct 
profession  and  an  honorable  career. 


THE  PENALTY  OF  NEGLECTED 
EDUCATION 

SOUTH  CA  ROLl NA  has  again  chosen 
the  unfittest  possible  man  for 
Governor  and  thus  again  pays 
the  heavy  penalty  of  previous  genera- 
tions' neglect  of  popular  education.  Gov- 
ernor Blease's  administration,  which  is  to 
be  continued  for  another  term,  is  the  most 
shocking  and  discouraging  in  recent  times 
in  any  commonwealth. 

The  forgotten  man  in  South  Carolina, 
the  product  of  the  neglected  school,  un- 
taught, untrained,  and  suspicious,  con- 
tinues to  plague  the  state.  He  has  none 
of  the  information  of  civilization;  he  has 
never  had  a  chance  to  get  it.  What  we 
call  progress  does  not  appeal  to  him;  he 
doesn't  understand  it.  He  cannot  rise 
above  the  low  level  of  his  information, 
and  he  votes  for  Blease. 

Such  is  the  political  price  of  neglecting 
men.  Economically  the  penalty  is  as  bad. 
It  means  shanties  instead  of  houses;  lack 
of  sanitation;  poor  farms  and  poverty  — 
all  the  kindred  ills  of  ignorance. 

This  IS  all  the  greater  pity  because  with- 
m  recent  years  most  admirable  educa- 
tional and  economic  progress  has  begun  in 
South  Carolina  and  the  present  rate  of 


advancement  is  a  credit  to  the  real  leaders 
of  the  people,  and  the  present  political 
backwardness  is  the  result  of  preceding 
neglect  and  stagnation.  Happily  it  can- 
not last  long. 


THE  PRACTICAL  LESSON 
BEFORE  US 

IT  IS  a  startling  calculation  that  Mr. 
Yoakum  made  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living  in  five  important  countries 
during  the  last  ten  years. .  The  relative 
rate  of  the  rise  of  prices  is  shown  thus: 
What  a  dollar  will  buy  in  England,  it 
requires  $1.02  to  buy  in  Belgium;  $1.18 
in  France;  J1.18  in  Germany;  and  $1.38 
in  the  United  States.  Yet  prices  have  of 
course  gone  up  in  England  also. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  rise  of  prices  is 
a  world-wide  movement,  it  has  not  been  a 
uniform  movement  by  any  means.  To 
general  causes  must  be  added  also  local 
causes.  And  among  the  local  causes  in 
the  United  States,  whatever  others  there 
may  be,  two  surely  stand  out :  the  tariff  and 
the  wasteful  organization  of  our  distribut- 
ing machinery.  One  might  say  the  waste- 
ful machinery  of  our  whole  economic  and 
financial  life.  And  these  are  causes  that 
it  is  within  our  power  to  remove.  We 
can  really  revise  the  tariff  downward. 
We  can  give  the  farmers  an  economical 
system  of  credit ;  we  can  spread  cooperative 
buying  and  selling;  we  can  make  good 
roads;  we  can  cut  out  useless  middlemen 
and  middle  machinery.  We  can  begin  at 
the  bottom,  if  we  are  so  minded,  and 
manage  our  affairs  not  as  adventurers  and 
exploiters  of  a  new  continent  but  as  an 
orderly  and  properly  organized  community 
of  economic  human  beings  who  know  that 
waste  is  crime  and  leads  to  poverty. 


ABOUT  REGULATING  THE   PRESS 

THE  recent  post  office  appropriation 
act  contained  a  provision  which 
requires  newspapers  and  periodicals 
to  file  with  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  to  publish  at  stated  intervals,  their 
circulation,  the  names  of  their  editors,  their 
owners  or  the  list  of  stockholders,  if  the 
publication  is  owned  by  a  corporation. 
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There  is  a  similar  law  in  New  York  which, 
however,  does  not  require  the  filing  of  the 
names  of  all  stcjckholders,  but  does  require 
the  publication  of  active  owners  and 
editors;  and  all  periodicals  in  this  state 
Comply  with  it.  But  the  public  has  shown 
liule  or  no  interest  in  the  subject. 

I  he  aim  that  the  law-makers  have  is  a 
p)od  one  —  to  enable  the  public  to  know 
\\\()  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  and 
(^pinions  of  periodicals.  But  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  requirement  to  make  public  the 
names  of  stockholders  will  uncover  any  use- 
ful information.  Any  stockholder  in  a 
newspaper  who  may  wish  to  hide  his  iden- 
tity will  be  likely  to  transfer  his  stock  to 
a  friend  or  a  dummy,  as  stockholders  in 
oiher  enterprises  often  do. 
Another  clause  requires  — 

That  all  editorial  or  other  reading  matter 
published  in  any  such  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
periodical  for  the  publication  of  which  money  of 
other  valuable  consideration  is  paid,  accepted, 
or  promised,  shall  be  plainly  marked  "adver- 
tisement." 

This  is  already  of  course  the  habit  of  all 
reputable,  openly  conducted  periodicals. 
W  ilh  the  others  —  it  is  doubtful  if  any- 
body will  take  the  trouble  to  enforce  it, 
or  can  enforce  it. 

Making  the  press  honest  by  enact- 
ment is  —  a  hard  job,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  There  is  no  harm  in  trying;  but  the 
elusive  quality  of  the  crime  aimed  at 
is  peculiar.  For  instance,  probably  the 
worst  faults  of  the  worst  newspapers  are 
tl\cir  sins  of  omission,  such  as  the  failure 
to  report  legitimate  news  that  might  harm 
seme  friend  or  "  protected  interest."  You 
cannot  punish  a  paperforwhat  it  did  notdo. 

The  real  remedy  for  the  sins  of  the 
periodicals  must  lie  in  the  discernment 
and  the  education  and  the  discrimination 
of  the  public.  When  people  cease  to  read 
merely  sensational  publications,  they  will 
cease  to  thrive.  But  there  seems  no  good 
reason  to  hope  that  we  are  yet  approaching 
such  a  state  of  public  opinion.  We  have 
seen  for  instance,  within  a  recent  perifxl. 
the  successful  sale  to  the  gullible  public 
of  stock  in  sensational  magazines  that  had 
no  reason  to  exist  and  no  chance  to  survive. 

The  newspapers  and  magazines  are  as 


honest  as  the  public  demands;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  unworthy  pub 
lications  can  be  eliminated  or  made  better 
in  character  by  enactments,  so  long  as  the 
public  prefers  them  or  tolerates  them. 

Apropos  of  the  misrepresentation  of  the 
World's  W<.?k  by  Mr.  George  French 
in  his  recent  articles  in  The  Twentieth 
Century  Magazine,  about  which  some- 
thing was  written  here  last  month,  Mr. 
Charles  Zueblin,  who  was  then  the  editor  of 
that  magazine,  has  written  that  a  correc- 
tion will  be  published  in  the  October 
number.  The  moral  of  this  is  —  it  is 
better  to  verify  your  statements  than  to 
have  eventually  to  correct  them. 


EUGENICS  AND  WAR 

ONE  subject  warmly  discussedatthe 
Congress  of  Eugenists  recently 
held  in  London  was  the  effect 
of  war  on  national  physique.  Prof.  Vernon 
Kellogg, of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University, 
urged  the  necessity  of  peace  for  the  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  the  best  man- 
hood. He  declared  that  nothing  could  ht 
more  disastrous  to  the  physical  strength 
of  a  f)eople  than  the  direct  selection  of  the 
most  robust  for  work  which  carried  them 
away  from  home,  prevented  their  giving 
their  vigor  to  children,  and  returned  them, 
if  at  all,  maimed,  diseased,  and  exhausted. 
The  prevalence  of  war,  draining  the  coun- 
try of  its  able-bodied  men,  brings  with  it  an 
era  of  greatly  lowered  birth-rate  and  of  the 
birth  of  weak  and  undersized  children. 
This  happened  during  the  Islapoleonic 
campaigns.  When  they  werejover,  even 
though  the  survivors  were  decfmated  and 
wounded  France  entered  on  a  period  in 
which  an  inch  was  added  to  the  wartime 
stature  of  its  inhabitants. 

Professor  Kellogg's  argument  provoked 
replies  from  German  and  English  military 
officers,  who  defended  military  service 
on  the  ground  that  it  strengthened  and 
developed  the  recruits.  The  German,  a 
general,  alluded  to  the  physical  strength 
and  high  spirits  of  the  young  soldiers  he 
had  seen  marching  through  the  streets  of 
London.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
military  exercise  and  discipline  are  bene- 
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ficial  to  those  brought  under  them  —  so 
long  as  they  do  not  go  to  war.  But  the 
same  exercise  and  discipline  directed  in 
other  channels  —  in  preparation  for  duties 
not  destructive  but  efficient  for  prosperity 
—  these  would  give  the  same  result,  as  a 
by-product,  while  their  chief  purpose 
would  not  be  wasted.  Every  advantage 
claimed  for  military  service  could  be  gained 
by  training  for  war,  not  against  other 
nations,  but  against  the  common  foes 
of  all.  On  the  sole  ground  of  the  main- 
tenance of  a  people's  physical  vigor,  war 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  It  inevitably 
kills  many,  injures  more,  and  at  the  best 
withdraws  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
vigorous  from  fatherhood  during  their 
best  years,  while  it  leaves  the  weakest 
to  transmit  their  deficiencies  to  the  follow- 
ing generation. 


THE    GREAT     HEALTH     CHANGE 
THAT  IS  COMING 

PERHAPS  the  most  important 
change  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
United  States  is  the  rising  con- 
science of  health.  It  takes  many  forms, 
personal  and  social  —  from  the  practice  of 
outdoor  exercises  to  the  requirement  of 
health-certificates  as  a  condition  of  mar- 
riage. The  National  Government,  some 
state,  and  many  municipal  governments 
have  exhibitions  of  methoids  of  combatting 
particular  diseases;  health  officers  are 
acquiring  greater  powers,  and  boards  of 
.health  are  in  many  places  taking  on  new 
forms  of  activity.  A  large  part  of  period- 
ical literature  has  to  do  with  such  subjects 
—  from  the  war  on  houseflies  to  the  cam- 
paign to  eradicate  hookworm  disease. 
All  the  while,  too,  the  scientific  conquest 
overdisease  spreads  its  area  of  achievement. 
And  the  National  Conservation  Congress 
chose  this  year  to  have  its  discussions 
turn  on  the  saving  of  vital  resourses. 

The  most  hopeful  fact  is  that  almost 
every  movement  for  improvement  in  the 
public  schools  proceeds,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  from  this  central  thought  — 
that  all  sound  training  must  go  along  the 
great  highways  of  health.  An  unsound 
child  cannot  do  its  work  properly.  More 
than  that,  every  scheme  or  plan  of  sound 


training  starts  and  ends  with  health  — 
not  only  with  such  incidents  as  the  garden- 
work,  the  shop-work,  the  playground,  the 
preparation  and  the  sowing  and  the  eating 
of  food,  the  clothing  of  children,  the  care 
of  the  lavatory;  but  the  matter  of  instruc- 
tion is  based  more  and  more  on  the  facts  of 
physical  life. 

All  this  will  in  time  bring  an  acute  com- 
munity conscience  about  health;  for, 
when  a  biological  philosophy  unconsciously 
underlies  "education,"  as  a  theological 
philosophy  so  long  underlay  it,  we  shall 
have  come  from  an  old  world  into  a  new. 


A  CANCER  CURE  AT  LAST? 

CANCER  is  the  most  fatal  malady 
that  roams  unconquered  by 
science.  For  tuberculosis,  t>'- 
phoid,  smallpox,  relief  has  been  found;  for 
cancer,  as  yet,  none — unless  Dr.  Gaston 
Odin  has  found  the  cause  and  remedy.  It 
is  a  hope.  There  have  been  other  hopes, 
and  none  has  yet  come  to  full  realization. 
But  Dr.  Odin's  work  has  proceeded  cau- 
tiously, and  the  results  which  he  now 
announces  in  Paris  seem  to  rest  upon  a 
substantial  basis. 

In  a  long  quest  for  the  origin  of  cancer. 
Dr.  Odin,  a  practised  bacteriologist, 
easily  convinced  himself  that  the  disease 
was  the  work  of  a  microbe  and  that  (since 
a  cancer  might  break  out  anywhere  in  the 
body)  the  seat  of  the  microbe  was  in  the 
blood.  But  long  study  of  the  blood  of 
cancerous  patients  found  no  microbe. 
The  investigator  did  notice,  as  others  had 
done  before  him,  that  the  red  corpuscles 
were  of  unusual  and  irregular  shape.  In- 
stead of  being  normally  round  and  smooth, 
they  were  rough,  lop-sided,  and  enlarged. 

One  day  it  struck  Dr.  Odin  that  the 
microbe  he  had  sought  so  long  in  vain 
might  be  hiding  in  the  red  corpuscles, 
causing  the  distension.  His  investigations 
have  established,  he  says,  the  truth  of  this 
suspicion.  He  found  a  reagent  that 
would  break  down  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  and  release  the  cancer  microbe, 
now  easily  identifiable.  Specimens  of  the 
blood  of  79  cancer  patients  showed  its 
presence;  specimens  from  the  blood  oC 
29  non<auceto>\s  v^xso^s  ^^»^^^  ^\vs<^fc 
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except  in  a  single  explainable  case.  Con- 
vinced that  he  had  penetrated  the  secret 
of  the  disease,  Dr.  Odin  secured  the 
cooperation  of  two  other  eminent  Paris 
specialists;  eight  test-tubes,  containing 
blcxxl  specimens,  five  from  cancerous  and 
three  from  healthy  individuals,  were  placed 
before  him  and  he  immediately  recognized 
without  mistake  all  the  cancerous  and  all 
the  healthy  cases. 

The  isolation  of  the  microbe  of  a  disease 
is  a  long  step  toward  its  cure.  Dr. 
Odin  claims  to  have  proceeded  to  the 
cure;  he  has,  he  says,  obtained  a  serum 
that  destroys  the  microbe  and  eradicates 
the  disease,  if  not  too  advanced. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  repose 
complete  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
Odin  cancer  serum,  seeing  it  was  first 
used  only  a  very  few  weeks  ago;  cancer  is 
a  most  insidious  foe,  lurking  for  months 
in  obscure  tissues  after  all  superficial 
evidence  of  it  has  vanished.  But  if,  as 
seems  probable,  the  enemy  has  been 
identified  and  its  lair  discovered,  it  is  a 
fair  expectation  that  its  final  conquest  is 
not  far  off.  It  is  a  great  thing  merely 
to  have  provided  a  sure  diagnosis  of  a 
disease,  the  very  suspicion  and  terror  of 
which  has  driven  many  to  suicide  and 
hurried  others  to  unnecessary  deaths. 
Heretofore  medicine  has  had  no  certain 
means  of  determining  whether  a  suspected 
tumor  is  malignant.  To  have  provided 
that  is  much;  to  furnish  a  serum  that  will 
exterminate  the  cancer  bacillus  and  a 
vaccine  that  will  forestall  it  —  if  these 
things  are  done,  this  will  be  among  the 
mightiest  triumphs  of  medical  science. 


DR.  ELIOT  ON  THE  PEACE 
MOVEMENT 

PRESIDENT-EMERITUS  ELIOT, 
of  Harvard  University,  on  his 
return  from  a  round-the-world 
journey,  in  behalf  of  the  peace  movement 
financed  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  "international  or  national 
disarmament  is  not  taken  seriously  by 
the  leaders  and  thinking  men  of  the  more 
important  peoples." 

I  would  not  be  willing  to  come  out   and 
state   broadly   that    the    nations  are   taking 


seriously  the  idea  of  universal  peace.  There  is 
a  strong  sentiment  for  it  everywhere,  of  course, 
but  such  a  sentiment  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and 
has  been  found  more  or  less  in  all  times  and 
climes.  .  .  .  Men  individually  all  over  the 
world  do  less  fighting  to-day  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  they  have 
a  greater  and  more  abiding  respect  for  the  in- 
stitutions of  peace,  the  courts  and  legislative 
bodies  than  they  ever  had.  This  is  perhaps 
largely  because  of  a  natural  growth  toward  a 
better  civilization  and  a  higher  Christianity 
and  not  so  much  due  to  any  special  peace  prop- 
aganda. .  .  .  Some  of  the  leaders  in 
various  countries  are  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
splendid  principle  of  arbitration,  and  are  op- 
posed to  war  on  various  unselfish  grounds,  but  I 
fear  that  the  time  is  not  yet  here  when  the  truly 
strong  men  —  the  men  who  are  in  power  or  who 
may  be  in  power  to-morrow  —  are  unequivo- 
cally on  the  side  of  reason  and  humanity  as 
opposed  to  the  sword  and  savagery. 

Yet  this  is  quite  as  encouraging  a  report 
as  any  competent  student  could  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  home  from  such  an  inves- 
tigation. Disarmament  will  come  at  last 
only  in  response  to  a  practically  universal 
demand  of  the  masses  of  all  civilized 
nations,  and  not  before.  The  men  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  the  defense  of 
their  countries  will  never,  of  their  own 
accord,  disarm  the  nations. 

Universal  peace,  when  it  comes,  will 
come  as  the  result  of  a  long  and  slow 
educational  process,  and  by  the  increasing 
use  of  such  peaceful  machinery  as  the 
Hague  tribunal.  This  is  so  far  the  one 
great  definite  contribution  to  the  peace 
movement  that  makes  a  landmark  in  the 
long,  slow  rise  from  the  barbarism  of  war. 

1  here  is  one  other  possible  but  improb- 
able method  of  preventing  any  war  that 
may  become  imminent  —  that  all  the 
workers  who  are  called  on  to  bear  arms 
or  to  support  an  army  or  a  navy  should 
go  on  a  strike.  A  sort  of  universal  strike. 
which  would  be  a  universal  mutiny,  would 
be  effective.  The  trouble  is,  as  soon  as 
the  rulers  of  any  country  decide  on  war. 
so  large  a  part  of  the  population  become 
inflamed  with  patriotism  that  a  general 
mutiny  becomes  impossible. 

Universal  peace  will  come  by  the  slow 
process  of  evolution  —  come  by  education 
and  by  the  working  of  economic  laws. 
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DR.  FURNESS 

A  MAN  lately  died  in  Philadelphia 
who  represented  the  finest  type  of 
.  the  leisurely  scholar,  and  whose 
taking  away  is  a  loss  to  the  spirit  and 
mode  of  life  of  which  there  is  never  likely 
to  be  too  much  in  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Horace  Howard  Furness  knew  more  about 
Shakespeare  perhaps  than  any  other  man 
of  his  time;  he  had  more  information  about 
the  plays,  their  sources  and  texts  than 
any  other  one  man  perhaps  has  ever 
possessed  since  Shakespeare  died.  For 
half  a  century,  while  other  men  were  busy 
doing  other  (probably  more  practical) 
things,  Dr.  Furness  was  studying  the 
works  of  the  great  Elizabethan  dramatist. 
Forty-one  years  ago  he  published  —  as 
the  first  of  his  long  series  of  what  he 
called  the  yariorum  Shakespeare  —  a  col- 
lation of  the  texts  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
with  elucidations  drawn  from  the  vast  body 
of  Qriticism  and  annotation  in  all  lan- 
guages— the  first  of  fifteen  volumes,  every 
one  a  monument  of  patient  erudition. 

Naturally  amiable,  his  serene  kindliness 
of  nature,  was  rendered  warmer  rather 
than  drier,  more  joyful  rather  than  more 
serious,  more  sympathetic,  friendly,  and 
enthusiastic  rather  than  self-centred,  by 
a  life-time  of  devotion  to  bookish  study. 
Doctor  Furness,  in  his  delightful  home, 
surrounded  by  his  great  library,  in  the 
midst  of  manuscripts,  pictures,  relics,  and 
memorials  of  the  drama  in  its  most  favored 
hands,  lived  a  tranquilly  happy  life.  For 
his  seclusion  from  the  strife  of  modem 
activity,  his  occupation  with  a  problem 
of  the  past  —  did  not  put  him  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  fellows. 

Neither  did  his  deafness.  His  friends 
will  remember  him  as  he  always  seemed  to 
be:  with  a  smile  of  affection  and  eager 
expectation  on  his  face  and  a  trumpet  to  his 
ear.  Whenever  he  walked  out  he  carried 
in  his  pocket  a  card  on  which  was  written: 
"Don't  blame  the  driver.  It  was  not 
his  fault.    1  am  deaf." 

The  world  to-day,  with  so  great  need  6f 
the  best  energies  of  the  best  men  in  the 
solution  of  its  pressing  problems,  with  so 
many  fascinating  tasks  of  progress  to  be 
done,  pays  too  little   heed  to  cloistered 


scholarship.  Yet  it  is  a  better  place 
because  even  one  such  scholar  has  lived  it 
—  not  only  because  of  what  he  did,  but 
more  because  of  what  he  was. 


THE  SPREAD  OF  RURAL  NURSING 

THE  Red  Cross  Society  is  now  organ- 
izing a  rural  nursing  service,  to 
cover  every  state  in  the  Union. 
The  inspiration  of  this  movement  is  the 
work  of  Miss  Lydia  Holman,  of  Baltimore. 
Twelve  years  ago.  Miss  Holman,  her- 
self a  trained  nurse,  was  called  from  Phila- 
delphia to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina 
to  care  for  a  wealthy  woman  who  had  been 
stricken  with  typhoid  fever  while  visiting 
her  summer  home.  The  patient  recovered 
and  Miss  Holman  became  an  object  of 
veneration  to  the  mountain  folk,  for  ty- 
phoid had  been  almost  always  fatal  among 
them.  She,  in  turn,  was  greatly  touched 
by  the  suffering  that  was  widespread  among 
the  f)eople  because  of  their  ignorance  of 
sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  because  of  the 
lack  of  proper  nursing  of  the  ill.  She  gave 
up  her  career  in  the  city  and  for  nine  years 
made  her  home  among  these  mountaineers, 
where,  she  says  modestly,  "  I  answered 
calls  day  and  night,  which  was  proof  surely 
that  the  f)eople  appreciated  my  work." 

Almost  from  the  dayof  my  return  the  work 
grew  heavy  — ^a  carbuncle  on  the  back  of  a  neck 
to  clean  up;  a  cut  lip  to  sew  together;  babies  to 
have  infected  glands  opened  and  drained:  teeth 
to  extract;  woodchoppers'  feet  to  sew  on;  skin 
cases  and  then,  'hallo!  hallo!'  the  night  call  to 
get  me  out.  Motherhood  on  a  mountain  top 
in  a  cabin  with  other  children  for  the  mother  to 
care  for  whilst  the  husband  travels  for  miles  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  nearest  'likely'  per- 
son, be  it  doctor  or  only  neighbor;  alas!  for 
American  motherhood  in  isolated  rural  com- 
munities! This  phase  of  the  problem  alone 
convinced  me  that  my  work  was  here. 

Miss  Holman's  field  comprised  sixty 
square  miles,  which  she  traversed  by  bad 
roads  and  worse  trails  at  all  hours  and  in 
all  weathers.  She  exhausted  her  funds  and 
much  of  her  health  in  this  task  before  she 
appealed  for  assistance.  With  the  aid  x)f 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  pathologist  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  the  Holman  As- 
sociation was  organized  to  extend  this  kind 
of  work.    Dr.  Welch  is  president  of  the 
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#:rir'.ll  riur^r.  v.:/j  -.hall  act  as  rever.es  for 
the  Arrr.>  *.'jr.e  ^y^rp-.  in  time  of  war  but 
v.}io  -liall  at  other  tirries  fvr  utilized  in  the 
rural  nur  \u/  rr.overrjent.  With  such  p^'iwer- 
ful  backiri/.  the  jK/S-ibihties  of  this  move- 
rri*'rit  for  the  amelioration  of  suffering'  and 
for  the  inifjrovemenl  of  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  c/juntry districts  are  inspiringly  great. 


a,KANINGr;L'i   IHK  LOAN  SHARKS 

TIILRL  are  a  ^^fxxl  many  million 
people  livin;.^  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  Stales  whose  only  prr^perty 
is  to  their  iiousehrild  grxxls,  and  their  only 
income  a  nf>t  t'K>  lar;.'e  salary.  When  an 
occasifjn  arisen  in  which  they  need  to  bfjr- 
row  they  have  but  twr>  alternatives:  to 
put  their  lifiuschold  ^/xxls  up  as  collateral 
or  to  mortr.ar.e-  the  coming  salary.  1  he 
money-lenders  who  <lo  this  business  easily 
beccirne  usurers  ftv  "loan  sharks."  They 
charge  from  10  to  loo  jHrr  cent.,  and  they 
hound  and  |)ersecute  ihcise  who  fall  into 
their  clutches. 

Organized  effrjrts  have  been  made  to 
end  this  vicious  system.  Perhaps  the 
most  h(»peful  movement  of  the  sort  was 
made  in  ( Cincinnati  last  spring  when  Mayor 
Henry  I.  Hunt  stationed  a  policeman  in 
every  loan  oflice  in  the  city  with  orders 
not  to  allow  them  to  do  business  until  they 
Idok  out  a  license  and  otherwise  came 
under  the  laws.  Mayor  Hunt  then  in- 
viled  everybcnly  who  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  loan  companies  to  notify  him.  The 
response  was  so  lari'.e  that  the  city  machin- 
ery of  relief  proved  inadequate.     At  this 
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These  are  typical  settlements  in  about 
two  hundred  and  fir'f.  cases.  .-Mto^ether. 
nearly  three  thousand  d  hilars  was  saved 
to  these  pe^^jple  by  the  action  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Ojmpany.  This  is  only  the  money 
side  of  the  question.  The  saving  in 
mental  distress  and  in  moral  degrad4tion 
was  incalculable.  Twenty-four  other  pub- 
lic assfKiations  are  attacking  the  problem 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
are  doing  great  good.  Similar  results  can 
be  achieved  in  everv  cit\'  bv  like  methods. 


A  COUNTY  TH.\T  CURES 
DRUNKARDS 

YOUNG  Dick''  ORourke  is  a  grad- 
uate of  N'alparaiso  (Ind.)  Uni- 
versitv,  a  former  student  at  the 
Michigan  College  of  Mines,  and  a  saloon- 
keeper in  Houghton  County,  Mich.  In 
the  spring  of  1911  he  was  elected  county 
supervisor  from  Franklin  Township,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  drafted  an 
ordinance  that  has  nearly  eliminated 
drunkenness  from  that  community. 

Young  O'Rourke,  as  supervisor,  learned 
that  Houghton  County,  in  spite  of  its 
prosperity  as  the  centre  of  a  rich  copper 
mining  district,  spent  SO^.cxx)  a  year  for 
the  relief  of  paupers.  I  le  investigated  and 
found  that  nine  tenths  of  th^  distress  was 
caused  by  the  excessive  drinking  of  men 
who  were  family  bread  winners.  Last 
winter,  at  his  suggestion,  the  board  of 
supervisors  chose  a  special  officer  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  seek  out  habitual 
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tipplers,  warn  them  to  stop  drinking,  and, 
if  they  failed  to  heed  the  warning,  to  get 
their  photographs  and  to  file  copies  of 
them  with  every  one  of  the  three  hundred 
saloonkeepers  in  Houghton  County,  with 
orders  that  no  liquor  be  sold  to  these  men. 

Frank  Rahkola,  a  big,  mild-eyed  young 
Finn  —  and  a  teetotaler  —  was  chosen  for 
this  work.  Immediately  the  wives,  sisters, 
sweethearts,  and  employers  of  the  hard 
drinkers  began  to  report  them  to  him. 
Rahkola  visited  every  case.  Often  he  had 
to  make  the  journey  on  skis  over  six  feet 
of  snow.  In  seven  months  he  called  upon 
ninety  men.  Eighty-four  of  them  forswore 
their  drinking;  only  six  photographs  had 
to  be  posted.  Many  of  those  who  "  swore 
off"  were  out  of  work  because  of  their 
irregular  habits.  Officer  Rahkola  got  jobs 
for  them,  and  they  have  all  justified  his 
recommendations  of  them  by  staying 
sober.  He  visits  these  probationers  fre- 
quently to  give  them  encouragement, 
counsel,  and  admonition.  The  photo- 
graphs of  the  six  worst  cases  are  kept 
under  lock  and  key  and  are  known  only 
to  the  saloon  men  and  to  the  special  officer. 
Thus  there  is  no  humiliation  of  anyone. 

Under  this  law  eighty  families  have  had 
temperate  fathers  restored  to  them; 
Houghton  County  has  saved  probably 
$i$,ooo  of  poor  relief  money  in  seven 
months;  and  the  saloonkeepers  are  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  ordinance.  Altogether, 
Mr.  O'Rourke's  plan  is  a  hopeful  step 
toward  the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  STATES 

THE  initiative  and  Referendum  are 
operative  in  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Oregon,  Nevada,  Montana,  Ok- 
lahoma, Maine,  Missouri,  Michigan, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  California — fourteen  states.  In  seven 
more,  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
has  been  submitted  to  the  people:  Wash- 
ington, Nebraska,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Nevada,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio.  In  two 
more  states,  Wisconsin  and  North  Dakota, 
one  legislature  has  approved  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum;  in  each  case  another 
legislature  must  do  so  before  they  gg  to 


the  people.  The  prospect  of  adoption  in 
all  these  nine  states  is  practically  undis- 
puted. With  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum operative  in  23  states,  half  the  Union, 
lacking  one  state,  will  be  under  the  rule 
of  direct  legislation.  Such  has  been  the 
progress  of  the  idea  of  giving  the  people 
more  immediate  control  of  their  own  af- 
fairs. The  first  Initiative  and  Referendum 
law  was  passed  (in  South  Dakota)  in  1898. 

II 

The  Income  Tax  Amendment  needs  the 
approval  of  but  two  more  state  legislatures 
to  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  New  Jersey  As- 
sembly, meeting  early  next  year,  is  con- 
fidently expected  to  make  one  of  the  two; 
Pennsylvania  may  be  the  other. 


HELPING  THE  FARM  SEEKER 

LATELY  people  have  come  to  real- 
ize more  pointedly  than  ever  before 
^  that  prosperity  is  impossible  without 
good  farming,  and  the  farmer  has  been  the 
most  assisted  worker  in  the  United  States. 
Through  state  and  national  departments 
of  agriculture,  experiment  stations,  fairs, 
exhibitions,  demonstration  farms,  farm 
special  trains,  publications,  and  colleges 
there  has  been  available  to  him  the  most 
modem  and  detailed  advice,  criticism, 
suggestion,  and  help.  Even  the  em- 
bryonic farmer  in  the  agricultural  school 
or  college  is  to-day  offered  greater  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities  than  were  given 
fifty  years  ago  to  any  student  in  any  in- 
stitution. 

But  only  within  the  last  year  or  so  have 
definite  steps  been  taken  to  help  the  man 
who,  even  more  than  the  actual  farmer, 
needs  guidance  and  advice  —  the  farm 
seeker,  the  prospective  farmer  in  search 
of  a  desirable  location.  Excellent  coloni- 
zation work  has  been  done  by  railroad 
companies  and  boards  of  trade,  but,  sincere 
as  it  may  be,  their  literature  is  inevitably 
local,  partial,  and  biased  in  favor  of  their 
own  territory. 

A  broad  field  of  usefulness  lay  practically 
untouched.  The  need  was  urgent  for 
disinterested,  trustworthy,  detailed  infor- 
mation about  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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To  meet  it,  the  World's  Work  organ- 
ized its  Land  Department.  It  has  found 
the  need  acute,  the  desire  for  information 
sincere  and  definite,  the  appreciation  of 
the  assistance  generous  and  spontaneous. 

Then  came  other  movements  in  the 
same  direction  to  help  along  the  work,  and 
their  cordial  reception  proved  the  reality 
of  their  service.  The  first  National  Land 
and  Irrigation  Exposition  ever  held  in  New 
York  City,  the  organization  of  a  National 
Committee  of  Immigration  Officials,  the 
beginnings  of , the  Land  Departments  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  modelled  after  that  of  the  World's 
Work,  and  the  recommendation  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  Dr.  B. 
T.  Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  that  the  Department  take  steps 
to  assist  farm  seekers  in  obtaining  facts 
about  the  various  sections  of  the  country 
—  all  these  are  mile  posts  in  the  remark- 
able growth  of  the  new  idea. 

Most  recent  of  all,  there  has  been  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  and  Im- 
migration of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  a  set  of  pamphlets  summariz- 
ing briefly  the  facts  about  every  state  in 
every  one  of  the  seven  census  divisions  of 
the  United  States.  The  nature  of  the 
country,  the  land,  and  the  natural  vegeta- 
tion is  mentioned;  the  climate,  the  dis- 
tribution of  population,  railroads  and 
markets,  the  t>pes  of  agriculture  most 
likely  to  prove  successful,  the  average 
prices  of  land,  the  number  and  condition 
of  farmers  and  the  status  of  their  labor 
problems,  the  special  inducements,  draw- 
backs, and  opportunities  —  all  are  reviewed 
and  presented  in  compact,  readable  form. 

Obviously  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  —  or  any  part 
of  it  —  would  make  a  volume  of  unwieldy 
size.  And  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  in- 
formation that  one  should  know  about  the 
particular  farm  he  buys  could  never  be 
included  in  any  b(K)k  that  deals  with 
extended  areas.  It  must  be  gained  by 
personal  examination.  These  booklets, 
however,  serve  admirably  to  point  out  the 
various  wa\'s  and  give  the  necessary  pre- 
Iiminar>'  knowledge.  Any  one  contemplat- 
ing the  ownership  of  a  farm,  unless  he  has 
already    chosen    a    locality,  should  look 


through  them.  And  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  he  cannot.  They  are  free  and 
will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 


THE  FOLLY  OF  FEDERAL  AID 
FOR  ROADS 

AN  EXAMPLE  of  the  economic  folly 
and  political  immorality  to  which 
L  the  theory  of  Federal  aid  in  the 
construction  of  good  roads  inevitably  leads 
is  found  in  Mr.  Shackleford's  bill  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
July  and  then  died  on  the  Senate  files. 
This  bill  provided,  first,  that  all  high- 
ways in  the  United  States  that  are 
traversed  by  rural  mail  carriers  should 
be  classified  into  three  grades:  (A)  shell, 
vitrified  brick,  or  macadam;  (B)  clay,  sand 
and  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  or  rock  and 
gravel;  and  (C) — well,  "just  roads," 
provided  only  they  be  ditched  at  the  sides 
and  dragged  periodically.  Then  followed 
this  astonishing  provision:  that  whenever 
the  United  States  should  use  any  such 
highway  "for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
rural  mail,  compensation  for  such  use 
shall  be  made  at  the  rate  of  twenty-4ive 
dollars  per  annum  per  mile  for  highways 
of  class  A,  twenty  dollars  per  annum  per 
mile  for  highways  of  class  B,  and  fifteen 
dollars  per  annum  per  mile  of  highways  <^ 
class  C." 

And  further,  that  "the  compensation 
herein  provided  for  shall  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  ...  to  the 
officers  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  funds 
of  the  respective  highways." 

Reduced  to  practical  results,  the  bill 
would  have  provided  a  free  gift  every  year, 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the  county 
board  of  supervisors,  of  at  least  $i$  a  mile 
for  every  mile  of  "reasonably  passable" 
(language  of  the  bill)  roads  within  the 
county  limits. 

"  It  will  only  cost  $20,000,000  a  year  at 
first,"  pleaded  Mr.  Shackleford  in  support 
of  his  bill. 

"Yes,"  retorted  Mr.  Kent  of  California, 
"and  it  will  start  a  worse  than  pension 
system,  with  a  bigger  budget  than  the  pen- 
sion roll,  and  without  any  mortality  tables 
ever  to  put  an  end  to  it." 

"What  is  a  paltry  $20,000,000  to  a  great 
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country  like  the  United  States?"  pleads 
Mr.  Shackleford. 

"  The  coast  fellows  and  the  river  fellows 
get  their  'pork'  in  the  rivers  and  harbors 
bill:  our  folks  on  the  dry  land  want  theirs/' 
was  an  openly-spoken  argument  heard 
many  times  in  the  House  lobby..  And 
the  bill  passed  the  House,  too. 

That  is  the  temptation,  and  the  shame- 
ful falling  under  it,  that  grows  naturally 
out  of  our  pension  graft.  Good  roads  we 
must  have,  but  that  price  is  too  high  to 
pay  for  them,  even  as  the  padded  pension 
roll  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  a  reputa- 
tion for  "gratitude"  to  men  who  never 
earned  it.  

GOOD  ROADS  AND  "PORK" 

MR.  JESSE  TAYLOR,  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Good  Roads  Federation, 
sent  by  Governor  Harmon  as  a 
delagate  to  the  first  convention  in  favor  of 
federal  aid  for  good  roads,  in  a  vigorous 
plea  for  this  policy,  said: 

Look  now  at  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  signed  by  our  President  on  the  3rd 
day  of  March,  1911.  From  1832  down  to  the 
3rd  day  of  March,  1911,  there  was  not  a  dollar 
appropriated  from  our  National  Treasury  to 
aid  in  the  constructk>n  of  public  highways, 
although  we  have  done  all  these  other  things 
which  I  have  enumerated;  but  on  the  3rd  day 
of  last  March,  1911,  there  appeared  in  a  bill 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  enormous  sum  of 
f  10,000  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  a  public 
road.  I  am  not  giving  anybody  away  when  I 
say  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  busy  life  and  the  business  of  his  official 
office  over  in  the  White  House  saw  something 
in  that  bill  —  he  might  have  seen  something 
about  the  boll-weevil  or  something  about 
the  scab  on  the  sheep  or  the  disease  of  the 
cattle  in  Texas,  but  there  was  something  else 
in  that  bill  which  attracted  the  eye  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  that 
little  ten  thousand  dollars  in  there.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  after  he  signed  the  bill  a 
request  went  from  the  White  House  that  the 
fio,ooo  be  expended — where?  To  improve 
a  road  which  leads  from  the  District  Line  to 
the  front  gate  of  Chevy  Chase  Golf  Qub. 
They  went  out  and  made  a  deal  with  the  State 
of  Maryland  to  put  up  an  equal  amount,  and 
they  are  constructing  one  of  the  finest  roads 


ever  built  within  the  United  States  with  this 
$ro,ooo,  and  the  Maryland  money,  from  the 
District  Line  to  Chevy  Chase  Golf  Qub,  and  I 
stood  on  it  on  the  28th  of  last  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eleven.  And  that  was  the  first  money 
spent,  the  first  national  aid  to  the  people  at 
home,  since  the  year  1832. 

Now,  if  it  is  right  to  do  all  these  other  things; 
if  it  is  constitutional  and  right  to  take  $10,000 
out  of  the  National  Treasury  and  spend  it  on  a 
road  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  1  will  be  damned  if 
it  ain't  right  to  build  one  in  front  of  my  door. 

Spend  whatever  you  like  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  but  give  me  my  share  — 
that  is  the  substance  of  his  plea.  It  is 
also  the  philosophy  that  underlies  all 
"  pork  barrel "  appropriations. 

It  is  debatable  how  much  traffic  is  inter- 
state, how  much  the  Federal  Government 
should  help  good  roads:  but  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  while  millions  of  dollars 
a  year  have  been  spent  by  "  pork  barrel " 
methods  on  our  rivers,  the  traffic  on  them 
has  decreased.  And  it  is  just  as  certain 
that  similarly  conducted  Federal  aid  for 
good  roads  will  not  give  us  permanent 
good  highways,  but  will  add  another 
tremendous  source  of  "honest  graft"  for 
the  Congressmen  to  bring  home  to  their 
districts. 

When  Mr.  Taylor  gets  the  Government 
to  build  the  road  to  his  front  door  his 
next  door  neighbor  will  bet  his  salvation  to 
get  theGovemment  to  do  the  same  for  him. 

Behind  the  desire  for  good  roads,  which 
are  a  paramount  necessity,  lurk  the  pork- 
mongers.  The  good  roads  enthusiasts, 
unmindful  of  the  fate  of  the  waterway, 
enthusiasts,  are  willing  to  compromise  a 
little  with  the  pork  barrel.  By  their 
overzeal,  they  are  running  a  risk  of  seriously 
crippling  a  movement  that  means  much  to 
every  part  of  the  country. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  HEALTH 

LAST  year  thirteen  and  a  half  mil- 
lion cases  of  sickness  among  wage 
earners  of  the  United  States  caused 
a  loss  in  wages  of  $366,000,000  to  the  suf- 
ferers—  and  a  loss  of  a  very  great  deal 
more  than  that  to  the  a)untry. 

Many  of  these  cases  of  sickness  were 
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preventable.  Many  of  them  were  due 
to  harmful  industrial  methods  which 
ihouL^htfulness  could  have  avoided.  Al- 
T-fiSt  every  branch  of  industr>'  has  its 
special  dangers  of  injury  or  disease;  some 
industries  deal  with  substances  dangerous 
to  health;  some  tend  to  keep  the  workman 
under  ajnditions  injurious  to  health ;  many, 
in  these  days  of  complicated  machinery  and 
high  speeding,  subject  them  to  nerve 
strain.  "Diseases  of  cjccupation"  are 
nrjwadays  recognized  as  having  a  very 
wide  range  indeed ;  cobblers'  chest,  "  phossy 
jaw,"  writers'  cramp,  and  telegraphers' 
pals)  have  their  parallel  in  almost  every 
industry.  In  New  \'ork  State,  practising 
physicians  are  required  by  law  to  report 
to  the  State  Department  of  Labor  cases 
of  "rxrcupational  disease"  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  treat.  Germany  and  Eng- 
land are  far  ahead  of  the  United  States, 
however;  in  both  these  countries  the  pro- 
tecti(jn  of  laborers  against  the  special 
disease  to  which  their  occupation  subjects 
them  is  assumed  by  the  State  as  a  duty. 

11 

In  America,  having  but  lately  and  still 
only  partially  awakened  to  the  necessity 
of  the  conservation  of  material  natural 
resfiurces—  forests,  waters,  lands,  minerals, 
and  the  like  —  we  are  still  unconscious  of 
the  duty  of  conserving  our  vital  resources. 
We  are  allowing  a  million  and  a  half  lives 
to  be  lost  annually  and  three  million  human 
beings  to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  in- 
capacity. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  great  annual 
national  loss  is  unnecessary.  Here  is  race 
suicide  at  least  as  deplorable  as  that  which 
receives  so  much  attention  from  so  many 
students  of -our  vital  statistics.  It  is  safe 
to  sa\  that,  in  the  light  of  present  medical 
knowledge,  one-third  of  the  million  and 
one-half  yearl\  deaths  are  preventable: 
of  three  nun  who  died  last  year,  one,  at 
least,  might  still  be  living  and  working. 

A  bullrtin  issued  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  l.ducation  on  the  subject  of  the  health  of 
pupils  in  the  schools  goes  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  three  fourths  of  them  need  attention 
for  physical  defects.  Fifty  per  cent,  have 
bad  teeth  which  affect  their  health;  30 
per  cent,  have  adenoitls.  enlarged  tonsils, 


or  cervical  glands;  25  per  cent,  have  de- 
fective vision;  another  25  per  cent,  suffer 
from  malnutrition;  $  per  cent,  have  tuber- 
cular symptoms;  5  per  cent,  spinal  cur- 
vature, flat-foot,  or  some  like  deformity. 

Yet  there  are  people  who  doubt  the 
advisability  of  the  Federal  Government 
Cwhich  has  long  studied  the  welfare  of 
fruits,  grains,  horses,  and  hogs)  interest- 
ing itself  in  the  health  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  who  make  its  chief  wealth. 


WORKING  MEN'S    COMPENSATION 

LAWS 

TWELVE  states  now  have  laws 
relating  to  industrial  insurance: 
California,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  Nevada,  New 
Hamphsire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Rhode 
Island,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  In 
nearly  all  the  states  of  the  Union  statutory 
changes  have  been  made  to  modernize  the 
laws  of  employers'  liability,  but  only  the 
states  just  named  have  acts  that  apply 
to  all  servants  and  that  are,  therefore, 
"compensation  acts."  Most  of  these  laws 
were  framed  by  legislative  commissions, 
who  investigated  the  work  of  other  states, 
attended  interstate  meetings  of  similar 
committees,  and  then  made  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  legislature.  Governor 
Osborne,  of  Michigan,  called  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  expressly  to  pass 
a  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  a 
Presidential  Primaries  Law. 

New  York  was  the  pioneer  in  legislation 
favorable  to  workingmen,  but  the  Court 
of  Appeals  set  aside  that  l^w,  which  com- 
pelled the  employer  to  pay  compensation 
only  according  to  a  certain  scale  in  a  few 
hazardous  trades.  The  ground  for  the 
adverse  decision  was  that  the  act  would 
deprive  the  employer  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  and  some  of  the  argu- 
ments bcjistering  it  up  were  so  absurd,  the 
comparisons  so  illogical,  as  to  arouse  gen- 
eral condemnation.  Every  state  court 
that  has  passed  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  a  similar  act  since  that  decision,  has 
upheld  the  act;  and  there  are  five  such 
decisions  to  date  —  in  Massachusetts. 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Kansas. 

What  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  courts 
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of  the  East,  of  the  West,  and  of  the  Mid- 
dle West?  The  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court,  in  July,  191 1,  gave  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitution,  by  declaring 
valid  a  law  which  abrogated  all  three  of 
the  employer's  common  law  defenses  — 
negligence  of  a  fellow  servant,  voluntary 
assumption  of  risk,  and  contributory 
negligence  of  the  injured  man. 

Washington  followed  suit  in  September, 
191 1,  taking  the  opposite  stand  to  the 
New  York  court  toward  a  law  embodying 
the  same  principle.  It  is  significant,  es- 
pecially to  the  advocate  of  judicial  reform, 
that  whereas  the  New  York  decision  was 
based  on  the  argument  that  private  prop- 
erty could  not  be  taken  without  due 
process  of  the  law,  the  Washington  decision 
declared  that  the  enforcement  of  com- 
pensation was  merely  the  exercise  of  police 
power,  which  Judge  Fullerton  defined  as 
"the  power  to  govern."  Thus  we  have 
two  state  courts  taking  exactly  opposite 
attitudes.  The  Washington  court  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  losses  caused  by 
injury  to  a  workman  should  be  borne  by 
the  industry  causing  them  or,  perhaps,  by 
the  consumers  of  the  products  of  such 
industries;  "That  the  principle  thus  sought 
to  be  put  into  effect  is  economically, 
sociologically,  and  morally  sound  we  think 
must  be  conceded.  Indeed,  so  universal 
is  the  sentiment  that  to  assert  to  the  con- 
trary is  to  turn  the  face  against  the  en- 
lightened opinion  of  mankind."    . 

II 

Wisconsin  took  a  stand  in  November, 
1911,  not  only  in  favor  of  workmen's 
compensation,  but  against  an  "eighteenth 
century  interpretation  of  an  eighteenth 
century  constitution"  in  *  the  twentieth 
century.  The  opinion  of  the  court,  writ- 
ten by  Chief  Justice  Winslow,  declares 
that  "Doubtless  the  law  will  need  and 
will  receive  some  changes  and  amen^lments 
as  time  shall  test  its  provisions  and  dem- 
onstrate its  weak  points.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  law  cover- 
ing so  important  a  subject  along  lines  not 
before  attempted  should  be  perfect,  or 
very  near  perfect,  upon  its  first  enact- 
ment. If  experience  shall  demonstrate 
that  it  is  practicable  and  workable  and 


operates,  either  wholly  or  in  great  measure, 
to  put  an  end  to  that  great  mass  of  personal 
injury  litigation  between  employer  and 
employee,  with  its  tremendous  waste  of 
money  and  its  unsatisfactory  results, 
which  now  burdens  the  courts,  the  long  and 
painstaking  labors  of  those  legislators  and 
citizens  who  collaborated  in  framing  it 
will  be  fittingly  rewarded  by  a  result  so 
greatly  to  be  desired.  That  result  will 
mean  a  distinct  improvement  in  our  social 
and  economic  conditions." 

The  Wisconsin  law  gives  both  parties 
the  choice  of  abiding  by  a  carefully  fixed 
scale  of  compensation,  settling  their  dis- 
putes before  the  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission (which  practically  has  the  powers 
of  a  court)  or  of  settling  damage  suits  in 
the  law  courts  as  previously,  with  all  the 
expense  and  delay  which  that  course  in- 
volves. Those  employers  who  do  not  elect 
to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  are,  however,  deprived  of  two 
of  the  old  common  law  defenses:  voluntary 
assumption  of  the  risks  of  the  industry  and 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant.  The 
fellow-servant  doctrine  holds  good  only 
where  the  industry  employs  less  than  four 
men  —  an  industry  so  small  that  the 
employer  can  guard  himself  against  the 
mistakes  or  misconduct  of  others.  The 
new  law  is  looked  upon  as  somewhat  com- 
pulsory in  effect,  though  optional  in  form; 
for  it  leaves  the  non-electing  employer,  of 
his  three  common  law  defenses,  only  con- 
tributory negligence  of  the  injured  person. 
The  law  went  into  operation  the  first  of 
September,  191 1,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
learned,  not  one  of  the  43$  firms  (which 
employ  more  than  63,000  men),  who  have 
chosen  to  abide  by  the  rates  and  decisions 
of  the  Industrial  Commission,  has  paid  out 
as  much  money  for  claims  as  it  formerly 
paid  to  ii^urance  companies  for  protec- 
tion. The  firms  that  have  elected  to 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  law  in 
Wisconsin  are  the  larger  concerns  which 
act  under  the  advice  of  lawyers.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  in  the  last 
year  in  Wisconsin  were  adjusted  under  this 
law.  The  workmen,  too,  have  gained,  for 
all  who  have  had  valid  right  to  compensa- 
tion have  secured  it  without  the  expense 
and  delay  of  a  regular  law  suit. 
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In  Wisconsin  and  California,  for  ex- 
ample, an  employer  must  affirmatively 
elect  to  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
act  before  it  applies  to  him.  The  result 
is  that  few  of  the  smaller  employers  take 
the  trouble  to  study  the  law  and  hence 
relatively  few  concerns  operate  under  it. 
In  New  Jersey,  however,  it  is  assumed  that 
an  employer  wishes  to  act  under  the  law 
unless  he  specifically  elects  not  to  do  so, 
with  the  result  that  a  relatively  large  num- 
ber of  concerns  do  operate  under  the  law. 


CARRYING  THE  GRADES  TO 
THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

HERE  is  the  simple  plan  by  which 
Mr.  I.J.  Scott,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Stor>'  County,  la.,  ap- 
plied the  town  method  of  grading  classes 
to  some  of  the  country  schools  under  his 
supervision.  Instead  of  having  children 
of  all  ages  taught  in  every  schoolhouse,  as 
the  rural  custom  is,  he  divided  the  pupils 
of  three  adjoining  districts  into  three 
groups  composed,  respectively,  of  the 
primary  classes  (grades  i  to  3),  the  inter- 
mediate classes  (grades  4  to  6),  and  the 
advanced  classes  (grades  7  to  9).  He  then 
assigned  the  first  group  to  one  schoolhouse, 
the  second  group  to  the  second  schoolhouse 
two  miles  to  the  east,  and  the  third  group 
to  the  third  schoolhouse  two  miles  to  ihe 
west.  Every  pupil  walks  to  the  school- 
house  nearest  his  home,  as  he  did  before, 
and  if  his  classes  recite  in  one  of  the  other 
schoolhouses  he  is  carried  thither  by  a 
wagon  that  is  hired  especially  for  this 
purpose  by  the  united  districts. 

Some  o(  the  helpful  results  of  the  plan 
are  these:  from  31  classes  a  day  these 
schools  are  now  able  to  cover  the  same 
work  with  14  classes  a  day;  from  an  aver- 
age recitation  period  of  10  minutes  these 
schools  have  risen  to  an  average  recitation 
period  of  2S  minutes;  the  teachers  are 
able  to  give  much  more  thorough  prepara- 
tion to  their  work  and  far  more  spontaneity 
to  the  class-nx)ms;  the  pupils  receive  more 
individual  attention  and  therefore  get 
m(jre  enjoyment  and  understanding  from 
their  lessons;  the  average  attendance  of 
the  three  sch(X)ls  has  risen  from  ^6  pupils 


to  4$.  And  these  benefits  are  achieved  for 
only  $3.52  additional  cost  per  pupil  per 
year.  The  children  have  suffered  no  in- 
convenience from  the  wagon  ride  even  in 
winter.  On  one  Friday  afternoon  of  every 
month  the  wagon,  after  taking  the  children 
home,  brings  their  mothers  back  to  the 
schoolhouse  for  a  neighborhood  discussion 
of  the  schools,  with  results  in  increased 
interest  in  the  school  work  and  in  strength- 
ened social  relations  that  have  added  much 
to  the  community  life.  The  school  libra- 
ries were  divided  into  three  parts  accord- 
ing to  their  suitability  to  the  ages  of  the 
children  of  the  three  schools,  and  many 
new  books  were  added.  Better  morals 
and  easier  discipline  are  reported  by  the 
teachers  because  the  children  are  segre- 
gated according  to  ages. 

The  problem  of  eflTiciency  in  country 
schools  is  one  of  the  big  vital  problems 
of  our  country.  This  plan  of  graded  union 
schools  seems  to  supply  one  step  forward 
in  their  improvement  —  a  short  step, 
perhaps,  but  noteworthy  nevertheless. 


AFFAIRS  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN 

THE  blowing  up  of  the  palace  at 
Port-au-Prince  and  the  death  in  its 
ruins  of  the  Haytian  President  and 
a  hundred  of  his  followers,  brought  to  a 
characteristic  end  the  "reform"  govern- 
ment of  Gen.  Jean  Jacques  Dessalines 
Michel  Cincinnatus  Le  Conte.  The  victims 
being  only  a  few  score  Haytians,  it  was 
nobody's  business,  and  the  new  President, 
Gen.  Tancrede  Auguste,  who  was  in  the 
saddle  before  the  flames  had  expired,  will 
be  permitted  to  carry  on  for  a  little  while, 
until  he  in  turn  is  shot  or  poisoned  or 
blown  up,  the  wretched  tyranny  that 
passes  for  the  Government  of  the  Black 
Republic. 

Le  Conte  had  been  in  power  less  than  a 
year  and  was  just  beginning  to  show  his 
abilities  as  a  successor  of  his  former  master, 
Nord  Alexis  —  as  savage  an  old  gorilla  as 
ever  licked  his  bloody  lips  with  glee  as 
he  watched  the  dying.  A  correspondent 
writes  to  the  World's  Work  defending 
Le  Conte  against  the  reflection  cast  upon 
him  by  Mr.  Hale,  in  an  article  in  the  August 
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number,  for  the  execution  of  Gen.  Jules 
Coicou.  It  is  true  that  the  charge  on 
which  Coicou  was  executed  was  a  true  one; 
he  had  headed  a  squad  that  went  out  and 
shot  down  twenty-seven  persons  (two  of 
them  his  own  brothers)  on  the  street  one 
day  during  Alexis's  reign.  Coicou  richly 
deserved  his  fate.  Mr.  Hale  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  mention  the  circumstances 
that  he  had  done  the  deed  —  at  the  order 
of  Le  Conte,  then  Alexis's  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Government  in  Hayti  is  a 
procession  of  murderous  and  murdering 
Negroes;  it  is  a  part  of  the  regular  order 
for  an  assassin's  principal  in  a  crime  later 
to  be  his  accuser,  judge,  and  executioner. 
People  in  the  United  States  have  a  notion 
that  life  in  Hayti  is  an  opera  bouffe  affair. 
Far  from  it.  It  is  an  affair  bf  kWifg^iind 
cannibalism,  of  poison  and  plunder.  A' 
corpse  in  the  street  is  nothing.  A  burn- 
ing house  is  nothing.  A  fusillade  into  a 
crowd  by  drunken  soldiers;  the  sight  of  a 
drove  of  chained  prisoners  beaten  by 
cocoamacaques,  or  left  to  starve  and  be 
devoured  by  wild  hogs  —  these  are  noth- 
ing. Could  the  facts  be  realized,  the 
world  would  not  allow  another  day  to  dawn 
on  the  most  sordid,  savage,  and  terrible 
scene  exhibited  on  earth. 

II 

The  account  of  the  Caribbean  situation 
given  by  the  World's  Work  in  previous 
issues  has  been  criticised  because  it  as- 
serted that  Santo  Domingo  was  in  a  state 
of  unrest.  The  death  of  Le  Conte  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  Govemnn^nt  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Island  was  about  to 
declare  war  on  its  neighbor  to  the  west, 
on  the  ground  that  Dominican  rebels  were 
being  armed  and  paid  by  the  Haytian 
President.  The  war  will  likely  be  averted 
by  the  taking  off  of  Le  Conte,  but  the  half 
dozen  insurrections  going  on  in  Dominican 
territory  will  continue  until  a  stronger 
man  than  General  Victoria  gains  posses- 
sion of  the  presidency  of  that  country. 

Ill 

In  Nicaragua  the  events  forecast  by 
this  magazine  in  June  and  again  in  August 
have  come  to  pass.  Readers  of  the  daily 
press  are  being  regaled  with  descriptions 


of  the  battles  between  General  Mena  and 
Gen.  Emiliano  Chamorro,  with  President 
Diaz  in  the  background  and  the  American 
Legation,  protected  by  marines  from  an 
American  ship,  as  the  principal  object  of 
the  shells  thrown  into  the  Capital  by  the 
rebels.  All  industry  is  prostrated;  busi- 
ness and  traffic  are  suspended;  harvests 
have  gone  to  ruin ;  and  many  are  dying  of 
famine,  a  little  relieved  by  food  from  relief 
ships  in  the  harbors. 

In  Mexico,  anarchy  prevails  generally 
throughout  the  provinces.  The  Madero 
Government  is  showing  little  ability  to 
restore  order,  and  American  troops  are 
exchanging  shots  with  Mexican  rebels 
across  the  Rio  Grande,  while  our  border 
^owns  arfe  crowded  with  refugees  to  whom 
the  Federal  Government  is  furnishing 
shelter  and  food. 

Whether  or  not  our  humane  instincts  are 
touched  by  the  misery  of  the  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  spectacle,  it  is 
impossible  to  escape  wondering  just  how 
long  it  will  be  before  the  United  States  is 
dragged  into  serious  trouble  and  forced  to 
frame  a  rational  policy  with  respect  to  it. 


POUND  FOOLISH  DOLLAR 
DIPLOMACY 

IF  EVER  a  human  enterprise  deserved 
the  aid  of  mankind,  the  founding  of  a 
Republic  in  China  deserves  it.  But  it 
IS  growing  tolerably  clear  that  the  heroic 
rising  of  the  Chinese  against  ancient  sloth 
and  corruption,  hailed  by  civilization  as 
an  astounding  and  joyful  event,  is  not  re- 
ceiving the  unselfish  help  that  civilized 
nations  might  and  ought  to  give.  For  ten 
months  —  critical  months  for  the  new 
Republic — "the  Great  Powers"  have  been 
haggling  over  the  terms  on  which  they 
might  lend  China  the  money  necessary  to 
pay  off  and  send  home  the  revolutionary 
army  and  to  provide  for  the  first  necessities 
of  organizing  a  modem  government. 
Six  months  were  used  up  in  an  unseemly 
scramble  to  participate  in  the  loan.  The 
United  States  would  not  allow  a  group  of 
European  bankers  to  supply  the  money 
alone.  It  must  join  them.  Then  Japan 
must  be  admitted— and  Russia.  Then  the 
coalition  split  into  two  groups,  jockeying 
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against  each  other.  Meanwhile  the  loan 
had  grown  to  gigantic  size;  $5,000,000 
could  not  be  lent  unless  $45,000,000  more 
were  contracted  for,  on  terms  which  meant 
foreign  dictatorship  in  China's  affairs. 

It  is  true  that  those  who  lend  money  to 
the  Chinese  are  justified  in  making  sure 
that  it  goes  to  rightful  uses  and  in  securing 
the  safety  of  principal  and  interest.  But 
it  is  not  for  this  that  the  Powers  are  em- 
barassing  the  Republic  with  demands  to 
which  the  national  pride  of  the  awakened 
people  will  not  permit  it  to  yield.  Our 
own  State  Department  frankly  says  that 
its  interest  in  participating  in  the  loan  lies 
in  its  desire  to  have  a  voice  in  the  recon- 
struction of  China's  fiscal  policies  and  to 
give  American  bankers  a  share  in  the 
financial  operations  of  which  China  is  to  be 
the  scene. 

This  may  be  shrewd  diplomacy.  Isn't 
it,  possibly,  too  shrewd?  Are  we  not 
throwing  away  a  rich  heritage  in  the  friend- 
liness of  the  Chinese  to  our  whole  nation, 
gained  by  John  Hay's  frank  diplomacy, 
for  a  mess  of  pottage  —  profits  to  a  few 
American  bankers? 

Whatever  other  Powers  —  greedy  for 
territory  —  may  hope  for,  the  United 
States  wants  nothing  of  China  but  her 
good  will.  That  is  hardly  to  be  secured 
by  assisting  the  selfish  international  cabal 
that  is  antagonizing  Chinese  patriotism 
and  seriously  embarassing  the  new  Govern- 
ment by  forcing  upon  it  an  enormous  un- 
necessary loan  for  which  China  is  to  pay 
the  price  of  surrendering  control  of  its  own 
affairs. 

The  most  fruitful  diplomatic  steps  that 
the  United  States  has  ever  taken  in  the 
Far  Hast  have  been  those  dictated  by 
generosity  and  grounded  on  our  assump- 
tion of  the  gcMxl  faith  of  our  Oriental 
friends.  The  return  of  the  Boxer  indemni- 
ty gave  us  a  place  of  singular  influence  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Chinese  and  brought  to 
(>ursch(K)ls  the  best  bl(K)d  and  brain  of  their 
ancient  land.  The  revolution  was  verv 
largely  indeed  a  result  of  the  American 
education  of  Chinese  youths,  and  the  new 
Government  is  very  largely  formed  on 
American  ideals.  How  fcxjiish  to  barter 
our  unique  advantage  for  a  minor  one 
shared  bv  five  other  nations! 


TO  CLEAN  UP  THE  BANKING 
BUSINESS 

IN  THE  United  States  there  is  a  great 
group  of  banking  houses  whose  business 
it  is  to  buy  and  to  sell  investment 
securities;  they  are  the  middle  men  be- 
tween the  producer  of  bonds  and  stocks 
and  the  consumer.  Their  function,  there- 
fore, is  to  supply  the  constant  flood  of 
capital  necessary  to  carry  on  all  our 
commercial  enterprises,  and,  in  doing  this, 
to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  people  who 
buy  these^securities  are  properly  protected. 

These  houses  that  are  engaged  in  this 
big  business,  which  has  an  annual  turn- 
over of  about  ?2,ooo,ooo,ooo,  have  never 
been  organized  to  cooperate  for  their  own 
protection.  Practically  every  house  has 
stood  on  its  own  feet  so  far  as  protection  is 
concerned.  There  has  been  no  free  inter- 
change of  opinion.  Every  house  has  gone 
along  trusting  to  its  own  ability  to  look 
out  for  itself,  and  trusting  to  its  own  judg- 
ment solely  as  to  what  was  good  and  what 
was  bad  in  finance.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  lack  of  cooperation  was  due  to  trade 
jealousy  and  to  the  very  keen  spirit  of 
competition  that  exists  in  the  banking 
business;  in  part,  however,  it  was  because 
no  great  need  for  cooperation  has  been 
felt  by  the  investment  banking  fraternity. 
This  fraternity  has  ignored  the  *' get-rich- 
quick"  game  and  all  other  forms  of  fraud- 
ulent finance,  on  the  ground  that  they 
did  not  matter  in  the  least  to  the  legitimate 
banker  and  that  a  study  of  them  would  be 
of  no  profit  to  their  clients. 

Now  for  the  first  time  theri  has  been 
organized  an  association  of  thfse  invest- 
ment bankers.  Its  purpose  is  to  fight 
"get-rich-quick"  finance.  It  undertakes 
to  establish  a  bureau  to  investigate  every 
prospective  flotation  of  stocks  and  bonds; 
it  pledges  itself  to  aid  all  constructive 
financial  legislation.  The  men  who  have 
organized  the  company  and  who  are  its 
ofiicers  and  governors  are  almost  all  men 
well  known  in  the  investment  business  and 
men  of  high  standing  and  reputation. 
Probably  few  of  them  know  very  much 
about  the  illegitimate  phases  of  finance, 
but  all  of  them  are  quite  capable  of  learning 
whatever  is  necessary  to  learn.    On  the 
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face  of  it,  the  organization  should  be  a 
strong  and  ultimately  a  compelling  force 
for  the  elimination  of  the  "get-rich-quick" 
game,  so  far  as  it  can  be  eliminated. 

This  magazine  has  played  at  least  a 
small  part  in  this  battle  against  crooked 
finance  for  many  years  past  and  hopes  to 
continue  its  work  along  this  line  for  many 
years  to  come.  We  know  from  our  own 
experience  that  the  only  foundation  upon 
which  a  campaign  to  eliminate  crooked 
finance  and  a  campaign  to  educate  the 
public  in  straight  finance  can  be  carried 


on  hand  in  hand  is  that  the  people  or 
association  or  magazine  carr>'ing  it  on 
must  go  into  it  with  clean  hands,  free 
from  self  interest  of  a  direct  sort  and  im- 
bued with  the  sense  of  public  service. 

This  investment  bankers'  association 
seems  to  have  all  these  characteristics. 
It  may  well  become  the  very  heart  of  the 
war  against  crooked  finance  and  a  source 
from  which  the  public  may  draw  its  infor- 
mation concerning  all  flotations  of  securi- 
ties. It  should  become  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  in  Investments- 
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ONE  day  early  in  August  a 
Colonel  Cornwall  was  ar- 
rested in  New  York  on 
the  charge  that  he  had 
appropriated  and  used 
more  than  J^oo,ooo  of  other  people's 
money  while  acting  as  executor  and 
trustee  for  half  a  dozen  estates  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  declared  his  innocence, 
but  while  on  his  way  home  in  charge  of 
a  constable  he  mana^  to  get  a  revolver 
out  of  his  suit  case  and  to  kill  himself 
before  the  eyes  of  a  car  full  of  people, 
thus  tacitly  confessing  his  guilt. 

The  record  of  this  incident  may  be  of 
value  to  those  persons  who,  having  funds, 
are  obliged  to  lean  altogether  upon  the 
judgment  and  good  faith  of  other  people. 
It  appears  that  this  man  had  in  his  hands 
two  funds  of  $100,000  each,  one  of  $70,000, 
one  of  about  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
one  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
It  seems  that  he  bought  and  sold  securi- 
ties and  property  for  these  funds  abso- 
lutely at  his  own  discretion  and  that 
practically  no  supervision  at  all  was 
exercised  over  his  use  of  the  money. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  funds  in 
this  country  that  have  been  handed  down 
by  people  who  have  died,  or  that  have  been 
set  aside  for  a  particular  purpose  by  living 
men,  which  are  handled  by  strangers  on 
the  same  conditions  under  which  Colonel 
Cornwall  handled  funds  in  his  charge. 
What,  then,  can  be  done  by  a  man, 
when  he  sets  aside  money,  to  safeguard 


it  against  the  same  kind  of  losses  that 
have  fallen  upon  the  five  or  six  estates  at 
the  hands  of  Colonel  Cornwall? 

First,  he  should  realize  that,  merely  be- 
cause a  man  is  a  good  lawyer,  a  good 
country  bank  officer,  a  good  judge,  or  a 
good  doctor  he  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
financial  administrator.  It  has  been  piti- 
ful, at  times,  to  review  the  history  of  coun- 
try funds  as  this  history  has  been  detailed 
to  the  World's  Work  in  letters  received 
from  beneficiaries  and  from  the  executors 
themselves.  During  the  panic  of  1907, 
more  than  a  dozen  instances  became  known 
to  this  office  of  funds  that  had  been  handled 
to  the  best  of  the  ability  of  the  man  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  for  them  rested, 
but  that  had  been  nevertheless  completely 
disorganized  by  that  brief  panic.  In  some 
cases  heavy  losses  had  already  taken  place; 
and  in  others  the  income  had  been  cut 
down  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  go 
through  a  long  and  very  painful  process 
of  upbuilding  before  the  fund  would  be 
restored  to  its  former  size. 

We  have  found,  in  our  records,  cases 
where  an  executor  of  a  large  fund  did  not 
know  that  if  he  bought  bonds  above  par 
he  ought  to  set  aside  a  certain  amount  of 
his  income  to  meet  the  dwindling  of  prices 
as  the  bond  approaches  maturity.  An 
executor  believed  that  bonds  were  guaran- 
teed by  a  trust  company,  simply  because 
the  name  of  that  company  was  on  the 
bond  as  trustee.  Other  executors  have 
put  funds  into  extremely  dangerous,  in- 
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flated  stocks,  quite  unconscious  that  they 
were  running  any  serious  risk.  One  exe- 
cutor in  New  Jersey  was  proud  that  he 
had  averaged  more  than  8  per  cent,  on  the 
funds  in  his  charge  by  a  process  of  marginal 
trading  whereby  he  never  paid  more  than 
50  per  cent,  for  his  stock  and  borrowed  the 
rest  of  the  price  from  the  stock  exchange 
firm.  In  dozens  of  instances  a  fund 
administered  altogether  in  mortgages  had 
finally  been  found  in  possession  of  very 
badly  depreciated  properties  taken  under 
foreclosure.  In  some  instances  this  pro- 
perty prtxiuced  no  income,  and  in  others 
the  income  was  good  enough  when  it  could 
be  collected,  but  the  expense  of  administra- 
tion was  very  heavy. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  there 
are  thousands  of  menadministeringestates, 
investing  private  funds,  and  even  handling 
the  funds  of  colleges,  institutions,  army 
organizations,  hospitals,  and  churches,  who 
have  not  the  least  right  to  be  handling 
funds  more  sacred  than  their  own.  It 
appears  that  almost  any  one  is  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  taking  charge 
of  this  sort  of  job.  A  great  many  j)eople 
seem  to  regard  the  investment  of  money  as 
so  simple  and  easy  a  task  that  it  requires 
no  training  whatever,  no  special  knowl- 
edge and  no  great  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  burden  of  this  condition  falls  most 
heavily  upon  people  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  income  from  invested  funds. 
Orphans  are  the  most  likely  victims. 
MIderly  women  are  next  in  the  list.  If  it 
were  possible  to  collect  from  all  the  news- 
papers the  record  of  a  single  year  covering 
the  cases  where  trusted  executors  had 
defaulted,  where  old  family  lawyers  had 
died  and  left  their  affairs  so  complicated  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  straighten  out 
the  funds  in  their  charge  —  that  record 
would  be  terrible  enough  to  convince 
every  one  who  read  it  not  only  that  it  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  assume  responsibility  for 
other  pe(»ple*s  money,  but  that  also  it 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  turn  over  money  to 
another  man  and  give  him  free  rein  to 
handle  it  as  he  pleases. 

In  making  their  wills,  some  men  turn 
over  all  their  assets  to  executors  with  no 
instructions  whatever  to  guide  them; 
others  turn  the  assets  over  with  instruc- 


tions. Both  ways  have  advantages  and 
both  have  disadvantages.  1 1  is  pretty  well 
agreed,  however,  by  conservative  judg^ 
that  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  should 
accompany  the  grant.  No  man  is  so  wise, 
so  honest,  and  so  certain  of  his  own  tenure 
of  life  as  to  be  fit  to  have  funds  turned 
over  to  him  with  permission  to  use  them  as 
he  likes  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

If  funds  are  large  enough,  probably  the 
safest  way  to  leave  money  for  the  benefit 
of  others  is  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
trust  company  and  stipulate  that  it  be 
administered  under  the  laws  governing 
such  investment  in  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, or  some  other  well  regulated  state. 
If  funds  are  small,  however,  this  is  some- 
times inadvisable,  for  I  do  not  know  any 
other  class  of  investors  that  get  smaller 
net  returns  out  of  funds  invested  under 
trustee  regulation  than  the  average  trust 
company. 

A  modification  of  this  method  is  not  un- 
common. 1  have  seen  a  will  drawn  by  a 
business  man.  himself  a  shrewd  investor, 
giving  to  a  trust  company  very  explicit 
instructions  as  to  the  use  of  his  money 
after  death.  He  does  not  limit  the  fund 
to  securities  legal  for  trust  funds.  He 
makes  his  restrictions  strong  enough  to 
eliminate  as  much  of  the  speculative 
element  as  can  be  eliminated  by  rules  laid 
down  years  in  advance.  He  makes  the 
discretion  of  his  executor  wide  enough  to 
permit  him  to  invest  in  any  standard  class 
of  investment  securities  and  gives  him  con- 
siderable room  for  the  exercise  of  his  own 
judgment.  Finally,  he  prohibits  the  in- 
vestment of  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
fund  in  the  securities  of  any  one  industry, 
railroad,  or  municipality.  He  lays  a  very 
strong  restriction  upon  the  class  of  real 
property  that  can  be  bought. 

If  a  man  is  not  himself  an  investor  and 
does  not  know  what  he  is  dohng,  it  is  a 
perfectly  easy  matter  to  obtain  the  best 
of  advice  as  to  what  rules  to  lay  down  and 
what  restrictions  to  be  placed  upon  the 
use  of  money.  If  it  is  necessary  to  call 
upon  a  lawyer  to  frame  a  will  so  that  the 
provisions  will  be  binding,  it  is  equally 
necessary,  where  sums  of  money  are  to  be 
invested,  to  obtain  equally 
advice  on  the  manner  of  investment. 
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THE  champions  of  childhood 
in  the  United  States  have 
modestly  asked  the  Federal 
Government  to  collect  and 
distribute  vital  information  in 
respect  to  the  life  and  death  of  children. 
As  so  often  happens,  the  greatest  nation 
on  earth  slowly  crawls  into  the  rear  of 
the  humanitarian  procession.  While  we 
delay,  the  civilized  governments  of  Europe 
act;  while  we  request  statistics  of  mor- 
tality and  abuses,  other  federal  adminis- 
trations exhibit  statistics  of  activities 
and  achievements.  We  sacrifice  helpless, 
innocent  babies  to  a  political  theory  and 
an  economic  fetich,  and  put  Herod  to  the 
blush.  No  one  would  ask  our  Federal 
Government  to  extend  its  activities  as 
far  as  is  found  practicable  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Hungary.  Our  territory  is  too 
vast,  our  local  conditions  are  too  varied 
for  that.  But  there  is  an  urgent  demand 
for  national  intervention  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  has  been  so  beneficent  an  educator 
in  caring  for  vegetables  and  animals,  and 
so,  indirectly,  for  human  beings. 

All  advanced  countries  collect  vital 
statistics  of  the  distribution  of  population 
by  age  and  sex;  of  births  and  deaths  by 
age  and  sex;  of  the  still-bom,  both  illegiti- 
mate and  legitimate.  The  statistics  of 
the  United  States  in  some  of  the  most 
important  points,  as  births,  are  not  found 
in  the  standard  tables,  because  they  are 
incomplete.  We  have  excellent  pedigrees 
of  our  well  bred  sheep,  hogs,  and  stallions, 
but  no  records  of  our  children. 

Legislation  must  vary  with  the  consti- 
tution of  each  country.  Germany  has  one 
fundamental  law  for  its  twenty-six  feder- 


ated members  and  leaves  many  adminis- 
trative measures  to  be  worked  out  bystates. 
The  Civil  Code  provides  for  the  guardian- 
ship of  all  neglected  and  imperilled  chil- 
dren, and  brings  the  illegitimate  waif  under 
the  shield  of  the  imperial  command.  But 
each  state  has  the  power  to  apply  that 
fundamental  law  in  its  own  way.  Many  of 
the  cities,  with  more  or  less  state  legislation, 
have  recently  transformed  the  individual 
guardianship  into  a  public,  professional 
guardianship,  with  admirable  results. 

Hungary  has  gone  further  in  this  direc- 
tion and  created  a  legal  and  administra- 
tive system  which  is  free  from  traditional 
patchwork  and  entirely  modern.  Where 
the  state  of  dependence  or  danger  is  due 
chiefly  to  physical  conditions,  as  infancy 
or  feeble  mindedness,  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  is  the  organ  of  care;  while  in 
cases  of  violation  of  law  and  for  purposes 
of  (Correction,  the  Ministry  of  Justice  is 
responsible.  Since  1907  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  prevention  and  protection  has 
been  built  up;  neglected  children  have 
been  placed  in  families  or  in  institutions 
for  training.  The  State  has  under  its 
direct  control  more  than  50,000  children 
who  are  supervised  by  a  medical  director. 
At  Budapest  is  a  central  hospice  and 
receiving  hospital  for  temporary  treatment. 
Seventeen  asylums,  each  under  a  medical 
superintendent,  are  established  at  con- 
venient centres  throughout  the  kingdom; 
but  as  far  as  possible  the  wards  are  placed 
in  families  and  become  absorbed  in  the 
general  population.  For  the  care  of 
nurslings  and  motherless  young  children 
3  $2  districts  have  been  organized  in  the 
communes,  and  babies  are  placed  with 
foster  mothers  who  ax*.  v^^^xNivbR^  ^"i 
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medical  men.  Defective  and  abnormal 
children  are  treated  in  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  special  schools.  Teachers  are  trained 
for  each  particular  branch  of  education. 
The  total  annual  cost  of  this  national 
protection  of  children  is  more  than  two 
million  dollars.  A  voluntary  society, 
the  National  League,  with  its  50,000 
members,  cooperates  with  the  State 
agencies.  For  correctional  training  of 
delinquent  juveniles  there  are  five  reform 
schools  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Those 
schools  are  on  the  cottage  plan,  with 
groups  of  about  20  pupils  under  a  teacher. 

ADMIRABLE    REFORMATORIES    IN    ITALY 

In  Italy  the  youthful  delinquents  in- 
creased from  30,108  in  1890  to  50,000 
in  1905,  while  many  more  were  in  moral 
peril.  Children  who  have  entered  an 
anti-social  path  are  gathered  in  the 
Riformatori  institutions  like  the  reform 
schools  of  our  country.  Under  Director 
Doria  these  institutions  have  been  trans- 
formed from  prisons  into  schools,  with 
admirable  programmes  and  capable  in- 
structors. The  writer  visited  several  of 
these  schools  in  191 1,  and  saw  with  special 
interest  the  education  in  artistic  industries. 
Ten  of  these  schools  are  public  and  thirty- 
three  are  private  —  all  under  government 
control.  Each  pupil  is  examined  by  a 
physician  at  entrance,  and  treatment  is 
based  on  the  findings  of  the  study. 

As  yet  the  laws  for  neglected  children 
have  not  been  developed;  but  vigorous 
associations  are  urging  such  legislation 
and  doing  what  private  charity  can  do 
to  meet  the  emergency. 

The  child  labor  acts  of  1902  and  1907 
prohibit  the  employment  of  young  chil- 
dren in  dangerous  and  unwholesome  trades. 
A  medical  certificate  of  health  and  a 
school  attestation  of  proficiency  must 
be  presented  by  a  child  of  fifteen  who  seeks 
employment.  Under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
all  night  work  is  forbidden  by  law;  no 
period  of  labor  shall  be  more  than  six 
hours;  the  day  shall  not  extend  beyond 
twelve  hours,  of  which  one  to  two  hours 
must  be  devoted  to  rest.  One  day  of 
rest  in  each  week  is  required. 

The  State  has  assumed  control  of  all 
schools,   even   private   schools   being   re- 


quired to  meet  national  standards;  and 
the  authorities  are  working  steadily  to 
reduce  illiteracy  by  enforcing  obligatory 
attendance  upon  free  schools. 

In  France,  state  care  began  with  found- 
lings in  the  fourteenth  century.  St. 
Vincent  of  Paul  gave  a  powerful  impetus 
to  the  movement  and  was  supported  by 
Louis  XIV.  The  Revolution  called  these 
waifs  "children  of  the  fatherland,"  and, 
ever  since,  the  national  obligation  to  the 
helpless  has  been  recognized. 

Three  classes  of  children  are  under  State 
supervision :  enfanis  irauvSs,  children  aban- 
doned by  parents;  enfanis  abandonnis, 
who  have  been  deserted  by  irresponsible 
or  unfit  parents;  and  orphans.  All  of 
these  are  "assisted  children."  There  are 
also  children  aided  by  the  communes  in 
the  homes  of  indigent  parents.  In  1889 
the  class  of  children  maltreated  or  abused 
was  distinguished  and  placed  definitely 
under  the  care  of  public  poor  relief  agencies. 
All  "assisted  children"  are  under  national 
inspection,  directed  by  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  Expenses  are  divided  be- 
tween the  general  and  local  administra- 
tions. Private  philanthropy  adds  im- 
mense resources  of  gifts  and  service. 

Wayward  and  vicious  children  are  sent 
to  reform  schools  of  various  types,  of  which 
the  most  famous  is  at  Mettray.  The 
remarkable  school,  Thiophile  Roussel,  near 
Paris  is  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
boys  who  cannot  be  managed  in  public 
schools  or  by  parents.  A  law  of  1908 
required  the  supervision  of  girls  given  to 
prostitution;  but  it  seems  thus  far  to 
have  failed,  from  lack  of  institutions  to 
shelter  and  teach  those  arrested. 

Attendance  in  elementary  schools  has 
been  compulsory  since  1877. 

The  juvenile  court  methods  have  been 
tried  since  1906  with  encouraging  success 
by  the  Society  of  Patronage  for  Children; 
and  in  Paris,  in  1911,  was  held  the  first 
international  congress  of  people  who  are 
friends  of  the  juvenile  court. 

England  has  tried  all  kinds  of  experi- 
ments in  the  field  of  child  welfare.  Owing 
to  the  early  development  of  factory  in- 
dustry, the  evils  of  unregulated  child 
labor  came  to  light.  The  ideas  of  John 
Howard,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Thomas  Guthrie^ 
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the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  other  philan- 
thropists bore  fruit,  after  a  prolonged  and 
painful  struggle  with  apathy  and  avarice. 
Innocent  little  ones  were  removed  from 
the  debasing  associations  of  workhouses 
and  poorhouses;  those  who  were  aban- 
doned, neglected,  maltreated,  were  placed 
under  educational  direction.  A  series 
of  acts  was  passed  from  1802  to  the 
present  day,  which  gave  national  pro- 
tection to  children  and  young  persons 
exploited  for  private  gain  in  mines,  mills, 
and  factories.  Public  education  began 
with  reformatory  and  correctional  laws 
and  agencies,  since  1838.  The  idea  of 
punishment  gradually  yielded  to  that  of 
education,  and  now  England  has  its 
superb  Reformatory  Schools  for  the  older 
and  more  callous  youth,  its  Industrial 
Schools  for  the  younger  and  less  difficult 
cases,  and  its  Day  Industrial  and  Truant 
Schools  to  supplement  the  elementary 
public  schools.  The  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1870  laid  the  foundation  for 
popular  education.  General  criminality 
is  decreasing.  In  1906  in  England  and 
Scotland  there  were  44  Reformatory 
Schools  with  $,434  pupils;  133  Industrial 
Schools  with  17,782  pupils;  21  Day  In- 
dustrial Schools  with  3,511  pupils;  13 
Truant  Schools  with  3,80$  pupils. 

All  the  most  important  laws  relating 
to  children  were  codified  in  the  notable 
"Children's  Act"  of  1908.  which  is  a 
monument  of  progress.  Juvenile  courts 
are  making  headway.  Many  private  asso- 
ciations cooperate  with  the  public  authori- 
ties. Indeed,  many  of  the  schools  are 
owned  and  managed  by  such  associations, 
receive  subsidies  from  the  State,  and  are 
under  national  supervision  and  control. 

OTHER    NATIONAL    WELFARE    PROGRAMMES 

Belgium  derives  its  civil  law  from  its 
historical  connection  with  France. 
Parental  authority  may  be  suspended, 
and  abuse  of  the  weak  may  be  punished. 
Children  under  12  years  may  not  be  em- 
ployed. It  is  unlawful  to  offer  young 
persons  alcoholic  drinks  or  to  lead  them 
into  mendicancy  or  prostitution.  Aban- 
doned and  neglected  children  in  institu- 
tions of  charity  are  under  legal  protection. 
Elementary  schools  are  free,  supported  at 


cost  of  the  State,  but  attendance  is  not 
yet  obligatory  and  there  are  121,000 
children  out  of  school.  Boys  and  girls 
who  have  made  themselves  liable  to 
punishment  may  be  "placed  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  Government"  and  sent  for 
training  to  a  reform  school. 

The  law  of  Norway  (1896)  deserves  par- 
ticular notice,  for  it  is  in  some  ways  more 
radical  than  our  juvenile  court  laws.  A 
young  person  under  sixteen  years  who  is 
in  moral  peril  from  neglect  or  vicious 
habits  is  not  tried  in  a  court,  but  a  board 
of  guardians  has  authority  to  place  him 
in  a  good  family,  or  in  a  school  approved 
by  the  king.  A  board  of  guardians  exists 
in  each  commune,  and  consists  of  the  local 
judge,  the  pastor,  and  five  other  persons, 
including  a  doctor  and  one  woman.  The 
township  reform  schools  are  subsidized 
by  the  state  treasury.  Children  who  are 
taught  to  beg  or  steal  or  wander  can  be 
taken  away  from  their  vagabond  parents 
and  trained  to  be  good  citizens. 

Sweden  makes  its  ancient,  general 
children's  institution  the  centre  of  its 
system  of  care  for  foundlings  and  other 
abandoned  children.  The  income  is  de- 
rived from  endowments  and  subsidies,  all 
under  national  direction.  Nurslings  are 
kept  until  they  are  weaned  and  then 
placed  in  families  to  be  reared.  A  law 
of  1902  has  brought  the  care  of  children 
by  foster  parents  under  more  strict  control. 
Neglected  children  in  moral  peril  are 
placed  under  commissions  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  education  of  children 
up  to  the  sixteenth  year  and  for  their 
supervision  until  they  are  twenty-two 
years  old.  School  attendance  is  oblig- 
atory, even  for  the  blind  and  deaf;  and 
feeble-minded  children  are  sheltered  and 
trained  in  special  institutions  subsidized 
by  the  State. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Constitution  of  1874 
authorized  the  national  legislature  to 
enact  laws  for  the  protection  of  neglected 
children.  A  law  of  1902  granted  an 
allowance  to  cantons  which  may  be  used 
to  help  clothe  and  feed  indigent  school 
children,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
vacation  schools  and  sanitaria  for  pupils. 
Special  provisions  are  made  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 
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The  Swiss  civil  code,  which  goes  into 
effect  this  year,  contains  many  provisions 
for  the  protection  and  care  of  youth;  the 
obligation  of  parents  to  educate  feeble 
children;  the  duty  of  the  board  of  guar- 
dians to  interfere  where  parents  neglect 
their  children ;  improved  care  of  illegitimate 
children  and  their  mothers.  The  new 
criminal  code  will  give  still  further  de- 
fense to  maltreated  children.    The  factory 


laws  contain  provisions  about  night  work 
and  Sunday  rest;  and  supplementary  edu- 
cation of  apprentices;  but  this  legislation 
needs  to  be  developed  a  great  deal  farther 
than  its  present  stage. 

We  have  now,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  a  children's  bureau. 
There  should  follow  from  it  a  knowledge  of 
conditions  that  is  now  lacking  and  a  pro- 
gramme for  their  improvement. 
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THOMAS  RILEY  MARSHALL 
ought  to  bring  a  libel  suit 
against  the  camera.  No  liv- 
ing man  was  ever  so  out- 
rageously abused  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  Daguerre.  They  and  their  ma- 
chines are  in  a  manifest  conspiracy  to 
prove  that  the  State  of  Indiana  is  governed 
by  a  weazen-faced  manikin  whose  head,  a 
chinless  appurtenance  to  a  pair  of  gigantic 
ears,  is  about  to  slip  down  out  of  sight 
through  his  collar.  A  camera  can  lie  worse 
than  a  tombstone.  Mr.  Marshall,  in  the 
flesh,  has  ears  the  same  in  number  and 
approximately  the  same  in  size  as  those  of 
others  of  the  human  family.  He  has  a 
chin  in  the  usual  place.  The  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  kodak,  and  the  reader 
may  take  it  on  the  higher  authority  that 
Mr.  Marshall  is  a  man  of  agreeable,  even 
distinguished,  countenance,  erect  of  head, 
keen  of  eye,  and  compelling  in  manner. 
You  would  not  guess  it  from  his  photo- 
graphs, but  he  is  urbane,  from  his  well-cut 
locks  to  his  small,  well-shod  foot  and  the 
tips  of  his  perfectly  manicured  fingers. 
The  taste  that  selects  his  ties  transcends 
all  criticism.  Robert  Chambers  and 
other  authorities  on  details  of  the  personal 
proprieties  would  describe  the  Hoosier 
Governor's  clothes  as   "well-built"   and 


himself  as  "well-groomed."  To  silence 
the  slanders  of  the  camera,  it  remains  only 
to  note  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  (of  un- 
usual weight  and  elegance)  on  his  fob,  the 
ring  on  his  finger,  the  stick  in  the  gloved 
hand,  the  large,  round,  real,  tortoise- 
shell  spectacles  which  add  distinction 
while  they  relieve  the  wearied  eye  of  the 
wearer. 

"  1  wonder  if  any  argument,  moral  €>r 
material,  could  persuade  some  photo- 
grapher to  manufacture  a  flattering  por- 
trait of  me,"  sighed  Governor  Marshall, 
as  he  ran  his  eye  over  a  tray-ful  of  Wilson 
and  Marshall  badges  thrust  under  his  eye 
on  the  train  traveling  eastward  to  Sea 
Girt  the  other  day.  "1  shouldn't  want 
anybody  to  vote  for  me  under  any  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  my  political  views 
were,  but  1  wouldn't  care  a  hang  how  many 
votes  1  got  on  the  strength  of  some  other 
better-looking  fellow's  photograph." 

Successful  lawyer  and  man  of  the  world; 
chosen  on  his  {personal  popularity.  Gover- 
nor of  a  great  state,  over  which  he  has 
presided  with  striking  independence,  and 
vigorous  originality  of  character;  a  man  of 
thought,  yet  alert  to  events;  of  dignity, 
yet  of  spontaneity  and  utter  sincerity,  Mr. 
Marshall  really  carries  in  his  face  and 
manner  evidence  of  the  kind  of  man  he  is. 
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Indiana  has  given  the  nation  three  Vice 
Presidents  and  five  candidates  for  the  Vice 
Presidency:  George  W.  Julian,  who  ran 
with  John  P.  Hale  on  the  Frte  Soil  ticket 
in  1852;  Schuyler  Colfax,  Grant's  running 
mate  in  1868;  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
Tilden's  companion  in  1876,  and  Cleve- 
land's in  1884;  William  H.  English,  who 
accompanied  Hancock  to  defeat  in  1880; 
and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Roosevelt's 
companion  in  1904. 

Here  is  a  curious  fact:  Indiana,  which 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1816,  has 
voted  in  24  Presidential  elections.  In  22 
of  these,  its  vote  has  proven  to  be  the  vote 
of  the  nation.  (True,  Jackson  in  1824  and 
Tilden  in  1876  were  not  seated.)  In  both 
of  the  two  remaining  cases  local  causes 
deflected  the  state's  judgment:  in  1836  it 
voted  for  a -favorite  son,  William  Henry 
Harrison,  four  years  before  the  country  was 
ready  to  entrust  him  with  the  Presidency; 
and  in  1848  its  interest  in  internal  improve- 
ments, chiefly  canals,  induced  it  to  cast  its 
vote  for  Lewis  Cass. 

But  that  is  a  remarkable  record. 
Twenty-two  times  out  of  twenty-four,  Indi- 
ana has  indexed  the  judgment  of  the  nation. 
I  n  many  respects  theHoosier  State  is  espec- 
ially  fitted  to  represent  the  type  and  aver- 
age of  American  sentiment.  Its  soil  was 
the  meeting-place  of  two  streams  of  emi- 
gration, one  from  New  England  and  New 
York,  the  other  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  The  centre  of  population  has 
been  within  its  borders  for  three  decades 
and  will  apparently  rest  there  for  gener- 
ations to  come.  It  is  in  recognition  of  the 
happy  fatality  that  seems  to  attach  to  the 
vote  of  Indiana  that  so  many  of  its  citizens 
have  been  put  in  the  second  place  on 
Presidential  tickets. 

In  point  of  ability  and  force,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall clearly  outranks  most  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Hendricks,  of  course,  was  a  figure 
of  impressive  size,  long  the  unchallenged 
head  of  his  party  in  the  state  and  long  a 
powerful  factor  in  national  politics.  Jul- 
ian was  an  enthusiast;  Colfax  was  a  com- 
placent partisan  of  shadowed  memory; 
English  a  non-entity;  Fairbanks  an  am- 
bitious citizen  of  average  ability  and  a 
generous  hand.  Marshall  is  a  poor  man, 
who  never  thought  of  office  till  he  found 


himself  nominated  for  the  governorship  in 
a  bad  year,  who  won  his  first  campaign 
with  ease,  and  who  in  four  years  of  office 
has  impressed  himself  on  his  state  as  an 
original,  fearless,  and  clear-headed  man  of 
the  type  of  which  statesmen  are  made. 

Indiana's  constitution  problem 

You  can  get  no  better  conception  of  the 
man  than  in  the  chapter  of  his  adminis- 
tration dealing  with  the  Indiana  Consti- 
tution. He  tells  that  story  in  some  such 
manner  as  this: 

"The  original  constitution  of  our  state, 
framed  under  the  old  oak  at  Corydon,  con- 
tained no  provision  for  amendment,  but 
provided  that  every  twelve  years  a  vote 
should  be  taken  as  to  whether  a  conven- 
tion should  be  called,  and  that  the  General 
Assembly  should,  if  the  vote  were  favorable, 
provide  for  such  convention ;  also,  that  the 
convention  should  have  the  power  to  raise, 
amend,  or  change  the  constitution.  The 
vote,  therefore,  should  have  been  taken  in 
1828,  '40,  and  '52.  However,  the  General 
Assembly  in  1849  called  a  constitutional 
convention,  caused  the  deliberations  of  the 
convention  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  then  submitted  the  convention's 
document  to  the  people,  who  adopted  it. 
The  new  instrument  went  into  effect  in 
1851. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  conven- 
tion was  not  called  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  old  constitution; 
also,  that  the  new  constitution  was  adopted 
not  only  by  the  convention  but  ultimately 
by  the  people.  If  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
strictly  the  constitution  in  order  to  obtain 
a  new  one,  then  the  constitution  of  1851  is 
unconstitutional. 

"The  new  constitution  did  provide  for 
its  own  amendment,  but  see  how  its  pro- 
vision has  actually  worked  —  or  failed  to 
work.  This  is  the  method:  a  proposed 
amendment  must  pass  two  General  As- 
semblies by  a  majority  vote  in  each  house; 
it  must  then  receive  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast  at  the  election  in  which  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  —  a  majority,  that  is, 
of  the  votes  cast  at  that  election,  not 
merely  of  those  cast  on  the  amendment. 
While  one  amendnient  is  pending,  no  other 
may  be  proposed. 
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"  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  the  chances 
of  getting  that  constitution  amended? 
In  earlier,  simpler  days  two  amendments 
did  get  throu^'^h,  at  special  elections,  but 
for  thirty  years  it  has  been  impossible  to 
alter  a  syllable.  1  don't  need  to  tell  you  or 
anvbodv  with  intelli;ience  that  a  state  con- 
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stitution  that  can't  be  altererl  is  a  frightful 
handicap.  No  matter  how  conservative 
and  old-fashioned  you  are,  there  are  some 
ideas  which  were  popular  a  generation  ago 
that  simply  won't  work  under  the  con- 
ditions of  to-day. 

"This  is  the  fix  we  are  in  in  Indiana:  a 
proposed  amendment  has  been  'pending' 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  This  amend- 
ment  has  to  do  with  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar.  When  the  constitu- 
tion of  '5 1  was  framed,  there  was  abroad  a 
good  deal  of  dislike  of  the  courts.  You 
know  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
People  go  about  exclaiming  that  they  have 
found  something  new  and  making  a  terrible 
fuss  about  it.  You  can  be  sure  that  they 
haven't  discovered  anything  new;  they 
have  just  dug  up  some  old  idea,  once 
familiar  and  long  forgotten.  This  present- 
day  suspicion  of  the  courts  of  justice  is  an 
echo  of  a  sentiment  that  swept  over  the 
land  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it 
was  so  strong  that  when  the  people  of 
Indiana  came  to  make  their  constitution, 
they  put  into  it  an  enactment  that  any 
person  of  good  moral  character  should  be 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  law.  Now,  I 
have  a  gocxl  deal  of  respect  for  the  free  and 
easy  'constitutional'  lawyer,  who  is  not 
burdened  by  any  prejudices  that  acquain- 
tance with  law  might  impart,  but  the  time 
came  when  it  was  a  pretty  common  belief  in 
Indiana  that  our  bar  would  be  the  better  if 
it  did  set  up  a  slightly  higher  standard.  So 
an  amendment  was  proposed,  went  through 
the  two  h(jUNes  of  the  General  Assembly 
twice,  and  was  Nubmilted  to  the  people. 

"  It  has  been  imposNiblc  to  ^l'X  a  vole  on 
i!  sullicii-nt  either  to  approve  it  or  reject  it. 
L'ntil  that  can  be  done,  no  other  amend- 
ment can  be  proposed.  It  can  never  be 
done.  I  hat  is  the  position  we  are  in. 
The  people  of  Indiana  are  bound  down 
under  a  fiimlamental  law  which  they  have 
no  meanN  c)f  amending  by  so  much  as  a 
punctuation  mark. 


"Now,  a  constitution  is  sacred  to  me. 
But  the  rights  of  a  people  are  more  sacred. 
A  constitution  has  got  to  be  a  workable 
thing,  and  when  one  fails  to  work  —  why, 
then  it's  time  to  get  another." 

THE  GOVERNOR  TO  THE  RESCUE 

How  were  they  to  get  another?  Thomas 
Riley  Marshall  would  give  them  one.  So 
he  thought;  so  he  arranged  to  do.  He 
consulted  men  of  learning  and  wisdom  of 
both  parties  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and 
then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  constitution 
jfor  Indiana.  The  General  Assembly  pas- 
sed it  and  decreed  that  it  be  submitted  to 
the  people  for  adoption  or  rejection. 

"  Are  not  the  people  of  a  state  superior 
to  a  constitution  which  they  themselves 
made,  but  which  has  ceased  to  be  work- 
able? Does  anybody  seriously  assert  that 
a  sovereign  people  are  obliged  to  remain 
bound  hand  and  foot  because  a  document 
which  was  never  intended  to  do  more  than 
guide  them  has  brought  them  to  a  stand- 
still? Cannot  a  constitution,  which  was 
itself  unconstitutionally  adopted,  be  super- 
seded even  though  it  provides  no  con- 
stitutional means  for  doing  so?  Were  the 
F>eople  made  for  the  constitution,  or  the 
constitution  for  the  people?" 

Perhaps  other  Governors  finding  the 
constitution  of  their  state  unworkable 
would  have  written  a  new  one  and  given  it 
to  the  people  to  adopt  in  supersession  of 
the  old.  Perhaps  so.  But  Thomas  R. 
Marshall  is  the  only  Governor  who  has 
done  so.     it  is  a  refreshing  performance. 

One  may  wonder  why  it  would  not  have 
been  better  to  have  called  a  convention  and 
let  it  write  the  new  document.  A  knowl- 
edge of  Indiana  politics  goes  far  to  answer 
that  question.  The  state  is  so  evenly  di- 
vided politically  that  no  party  can  ever 
count  in  advance  on  electing  its  ticket. 
I  he  most  bitterly  debated  state  issue  has 
been  for  \ears  the  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traflic.  They  are  educated  in  Indiana  to 
refinements  which  puzzle  outsiders  and 
leave  us  wondering  at  the  feeling  displayed 
over  what  to  us  seem  mere  differences  of 
metlunl.  For  instance,  for  years  the  fight 
has  ra^.ed  between  the  advr)cates  of 
"county  option"  and  "township  option." 
Of  the  c)2  counties  70  were  "dry"  three 
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years  ago  under  Republican  rule.  The 
Democrats  abolished  the  right  of  counties 
to  bar  the  sale  of  liquor  and  conferred  it  on 
the  townships.  Governor  Marshall  is 
among  those  who  believe  that  it  is  only  in 
the  community  where  the  local  sentiment 
i^  behind  a  prcihibition  law  that  you  can 


have  been  little  chance  of  a  convention 
constructing  a  constitution  for  which  a 
majority  could  have  been  secured.  Poli- 
tics is  so  eager  In  Indiana  that  it  would 
have  been  too  much  to  expect  the  politi- 
cians to  have  refrained  from  playing  poli- 
tics in  a  convention,  Ifxj  much  to  expect 
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enforce  it;  who  declare  that  drinking  was 
as  common  as  ever  in  most  of  the  counties 
called  "dry,"  and  that  the  substitutior. 
uf  the  smaller  unit  has  been  of  immense 
advantage  lo  the  cause  of  temperance. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that,  public  sentiment  being  so 
nearly  divided  and  so  excited,  there  would 


that  anything  but  a  sorry  patchwork 
would  have  been  put  together  only  to  be 
rejected  after  all  the  trouble. 

Governor  Marshall's  constitution  was 
non-partisan.  It  avoided  questions  on 
which  the  sentiment  of  the  state  was 
closely  divided.  They  could  be  settled 
later,  when  once  the  way  was  open  for 
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settling  things.  The  necessity  now  was 
to  open  that  way  —  to  get  a  workable 
constitution  under  which  something  could 
be  done. 

The  new  document  was  amendable  — 
that  was  the  whole  point  of  it  —  on  reason- 
able terms.  One  significant,  important, 
and  highly  courageous  change  it  proposed 
to  make:  it  restricted  the  right  of  suffrage. 
In  the  state  of  Indiana,  at  the  present 
lime,  one  need  not  be  an  American  citizen 
in  order  to  vote.    Any  man  of  full  age 
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quires  foreigners  to  be  naturalized  before 
voting;  it  also  requires  them  to  be  able  to 
read  the  Constitution,  in  some  language, 
not  necessarily  English. 

"I'm  as  ready  as  anybody  to  welcome 
the  muscle  and  blood  and  brain  that  by 
immigration  adds  so  much  to  our  country's 
prosperity.  But  1  think  we  ought  to 
make  some  few  slight  inquiries  before  we 
ask  the  newcomers  to  take  the  running  of 
our  government  out  of  our  hands.  A 
judge  admitting  a  bunch  of  them  to  their 
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who  has  been  in  the  Uniied  States  a  year 
and  in  the  state  six  months  and  has  de- 
clared his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen 
is  entitled  to  vote.  I'housands  in  this 
category  do  vote.  Investigating  the  elec- 
tion of  190S.  in  l^ke  County  alone.  2.700 
voters  being  questioned  were  found  to  be 
unnaturalized  foreigners  who  had  come 
through  Ellis  Island  the  year  previous. 
Many  of  the  state  officials  elected  then 
had  had  pluralities  of  less  than  3.700. 
Governor    Marshall's   constitution    re- 


first  papers  one  day  just  before  the  I 
election,  said  to  the  interpreter: 

" '  Ask  them  if  they  are  friendly  and  « 
disposed  toward  the  Constitution  of  ^ 
Uniied  Stales.' 

" '  J  udge.  Your  Honor. '  expostulated  I 
interpreter,  *  I'll  never  be  able  to  get  t 
over.    Ask  *em  something  easy-jike  . 
sensible.' 

■"Well,  you  might  Just  ask  them  if  tj 
want  to  tear  down  the  laws  of  this  o 

"The  interpreter  turned  to  his  era 
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and  there  was  an  awful  clatter  and  clash 
of  syllables  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he 
turned  around,  smiling,  and  made  answer, 

■""No,  Judge.  They  say  they  don't 
want  to  tear  'em  down.  They  wants  to 
blow  *em  up!" " 

That  is  hardly  a  typical  "Tom  Marshall 
story.'"  It  is  rather  too  funny.  "Tom 
Marshall  stories"  are  seldom  really  funny. 
There  is  a  peculiar  color,  a  peculiar  timbre 
to  them.  When  you  hear  the  first  half 
dozen  of  them  you  wonder  why  he  thinks 
them  worth  telling;  they  are  just  little 
incidents  that  happened  somewhere,  some- 
thing thai  somebody  said,  not  particularly 
interesting,  not  especially  bright.  But  by 
and  by  you  begin  to  expect  them  and  to 
enjoy  them,  and  you  begin  to  see  that  this 
is  this  man's  way  of  thinking  and  of  dealing 
with  life;  he  cherishes  homely  instances,  he 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  repeat  rather 
commonplace  happenings.  He  takes  a 
frank  delight  in  them  himself.  I  found 
nothing  more  interesting  in  Mr.  Marshall 
than  his  story-telling  habit  and  the  charac- 
ter of  his  stories,  the  preponderance  of 
anecdotes  with  only  the  slightest  flavor 
of  the  most  quiet  kind  of  humor.  At  first 
I  was  disappointed;  I  enjoy  a  good  story. 
After  a  while  I  caught  sight  of  a  certain 
realistic  art,  true,  pertinent,  and  illuminat- 
ing, like  the  exquisite  realism  of  a  great 
French  or  Russian  story-writer. 

The  Marshall  constitution  allows  the 
establishment  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum. "1  don't  believe  in  ii."  said  the 
Governor.  "At  least.  1  don't  believe  we 
need  it  in  Indiana.  But  that's  no  reason 
why  the  people  should  be  barred  from  hav- 
ing it  if  they  want  it.  They  can  have  any- 
thing they  want  under  the  constitution  I 
propf)se.  The  women  suffragists  have 
attacked  it  because  it  does  not  give  the 
vote  to  women.  They  forget  that  under 
it  they  can  get  the  vote  for  women,  while 
under  the  old  they  can't." 

It  appears  for  the  present,  however,  that 
the  advantages  of  the  Marshall  consti- 
tution arc  not  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  good 
people  of  Indiana.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  enjoined  a  poll  of  the  state  on  the  ques- 
tion of  its  adoption.  The  decree  of  in- 
junction was  a  three  to  two  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  Court.    A  petition  for  a  rehear- 


ing, on  grounds  which  the  friends  of  the 
new  constitution  believe  cannot  be  re- 
sisted, has  been  filed. 

Governor  Marshall  has  vigorous  views 
on  the  subject  of  corporations.  He  thinks 
they  can  and  ought  to  be  managed  under 
existing  law;  it  is  not  necessary  to  fill  new 
legal  volumes  with  enactments.  He  points 
to  what  he  did  to  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio    Railniad   of    Indiana,   which   name 


described  a  "jerkwater"  line  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Chicago,  which  was  sold  for  six 
millions  and  straightway  mortgaged  for 
forty  millions,  and  otherwise  manipulated 
apparently  according  to  the  practices  of 
enlightened  high  finance.  His  Attorney- 
General  informed  the  Governor  that  there 
were  no  statutes  to  meet  the  case,  but  was 


pany  were  forbidden  to  sell  themselves 
stijck  or  bonds  except  in  the  open  market, 
and  not  fur  less  than  eighty  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  an  ideal  business  enterprise 
was  organiited  out  of  what  had  looked 
like  a  wild-cat  scheme. 

"We  don't  need  more  law  to  deal  with 
corporations.  It  will  be  enough  if  we 
apply  the  principles  of  equity  and  common 


won't  go  into  that,  except  to  observe  thfl 
it  is  not  a  person  in  any  such  sense  as  will 
permit  it  to  marry  another,  or,  under  the 
form  of  a 'gentlemen's  a(;reement,'  to  enter 
upon  unlawful  cohabitation  with  another." 
The  Governor  is  not  very  keen  on  pri- 
maries. It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  a 
man  whose  experience  ts  confmed  to  Indi- 
ana politics  should  have  small  sympathy 
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1  n  spite  of  the  impossibility  of  amending 
till'  Constitution,  Governor  Marshall's 
administration  has  succeeded  in  putting 
into  effect  a  great  deal  of  progressive 
legislation.  The  state  has  ratified  the 
Income  Tax  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion; it  petitioned  Congress  to  submit  an 
amendment  providing  for  direct  election 
of  Senators;  it  passed  corrupt  practices 
and  campaign  publicity  acts.  A  most 
liberal  employers'  liability  act  was  passed, 
abolishing  the  fellow  servant  rule,  and 
the  doctrine  of  assumed  risk.  Further- 
more, child  labor  laws  were  strengthened. 
the  Railroad  Commission  was  empowered 
to  lix  rates,  and  the  Tax  Board  was  given 


with  the  new.  direct  methods  for  which  the 
electorate  of  most  of  the  states  are  clamor- 
ing. The  parties  are  so  evenly  divided  in 
the  Hoiisier  state  that  a  wish  of  any  apprf- 
ciable  group  receives  instant  allenlion. 

The  Democratic  candidate  insists  lh.it 
the  tariff  is  the  issue  on  which  the  cam- 
paign must  be  fought.  '"The  rule  of  lln. 
people,'  which  the  third  term  canilidaii- 
talks  about,  may  be  all  very  well,  but  what 
Ihe  peuple  want  to-day  is  the  ab«ilitinn  of 
the  wicked  'protective'  duties  that  bur- 
den every  family,  every  individual,  "fhe 
average  American  doesn't  care  to  be  offered 
the  comforts  of  religion  when  he  is  hungry. 
When  he  wants  salad,  he  won't  be  put  off 
with  a  promise  of  salvation." 
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enlarged  powers.  Cold  storage  limitations 
were  enacted,  a  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  was  adopted,  sanitary  school- 
houses  and  medical  inspection  of  pupils 
were  provided  for.  Laws  were  passed 
making  the  block  system  of  signals  on 
railroads  obligatory;  a  bureau  for  inspec- 
tion of  mines,  factories,  and  boilers  was 
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established;  a  commission  was  formed  to 
advance  agricultural  and  ini!ustrial  ec'u- 
catton;  building  and  loan  associations  were 
brought  under  the  banking  department  of 
the  state;  a  system  of  uniform  accounting 
was  established  in  all  state  departments. 
Columbia  (;ity.  where  .Mr.  Marshall 
practised  lawfrom  his  2 ist  birthday,  in  the 


Centennial  year,  down  to  the  day  of  his 
inauguration  as  Governor,  is  an  ordinary 
county-seat  without  special  attractiveness 
or  interest,  set  down  on  the  prairie  twenty- 
five  miles  west  of  Ft.  Wayne.  The  Whit- 
ley County  lawyer's  fame  extended 
through  ali  the  counties  round,  however, 
and  he  practised  all  through  northeast 
Indiana.  Till  well  over  forty,  he  lived  a 
bachelor;  then  he  lost  his  heart  to  a  girl  in 
Angola,  where  he  was  arguing  a  case. 
Since  he  married  Miss  Kinsey,  fourteen 
years  ago,  the  couple  have  never  been 
separated  for  twenty-four  hours.  She 
accompanies  him  everywhere;  many  were 
her  adventures  during  the  campaign  in 
which  her  husband  visited  every  county 
in  the  state.  The  companionship  is  not 
merely  romantic,  though  it  is  that;  Mrs. 
Marshall,  it  is  noticeable,  is  a  second  pair 
of  eyes  and  ears  for  the  Governor,  shrewdly 
alert  to  all  that  he  ought  to  see  and  hear. 

The  Marshalls'  home  at  Indianapolis  — 
the  state  provides  no  residence  —  is  a 
modest  cottage  backing  up  against  the 
Benjamin  Harrison  homestead.  It  is  a 
comfortable  sort  of  place,  and  the  occu- 
pants will  leave  it  with  regret. 

"To  tell  the  truth, "  remarks  the  Gover- 
nor, with  the  perfectly  simple  frankness 
with  which  he  will  tell  his  inmost  thought 
on  any  subject  in  the  world,  "the  Vice- 
Presidency  ought  to  pay  more. 

"The  Vice-Presidency  ought  to  pay 
more.  1  don't  see  how  we  are  going  to  get 
along  at  Washington.  We  are  very  mod- 
est people.  I  live  in  a  rented  house  and 
walk  or  take  the  street-car  to  my  office 
every  day,  and  don't  need  much.  I 
borrowed  money  to  run  for  Governor  on, 
and  1  have  managed  lo  pay  that  nearly  all 
olT  —  all  but  atxiut  eighteen  hundred 
dollars.  And  now  I've  had  to  arrange 
to  borrow  more  to  pa>-  my  personal  ex- 
penses with  this  time.  I  would  have 
declined  if  it  wouldn't  have  looked 
peculiar.  If  1  have  to  go  to  Washington 
how  am  I  going  to  save  all  that  out  of  my 
salary?     It  isn't  right." 

It  isn't  right.  The  United  States 
doesn't  deserve  to  get  a  first  rate  man  for 
Vice-President  unless  it  makes  the  office 
"  pay  more. "  Wc  shall  be  lucky  to  get  a 
man  like  Marshall. 
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If  it  be  permitUd,  Ut  Hu  firsi  recount  my  acbi^^ttunli.  aHer  Ibt  manner  of  Hurrte  Cbundet  Mooker- 
jee,  "M.A.,o/CakMlta  Univenily" — tHberwite  known  to  the  players  of  Ibe  Crtal  Came  ai  "R.  ij." 

Twiet  have  I  roamed  ooer  the  empire  where  Kim  and  bit  "Holy  One"  wandered  in  quest  of  the  River 
that  "wasbti  atvay  all  taint  and  speckU  of  sin."  I  have  seen  Ibe  "te-rain"  to  Umballa.  the 
Gates  of  Learning  at  Luckntni/,  Ibe  Temple  of  tb^  Tirthankers  al  Benaret,  "the  long,  peaceful  line  of 
the  Himalayai  Husbed  in  morning  gold,"  and  "  that  wonderful  road  that  leads  into  Great  China  itself." 

I  base  beard  the  cteakinf,  well-windlasses  in  the  yellow  afterglow,  "the  gurgling,  grunling  bookabi" 
in  the  itill,  stickydark,  and  the  boom  of  a  Tibetan  devil-gong.  The"asb'Smeared  fakirs  by  tbeirbrictf 
shrines  under  the  trees."  the  mouse-colortd  Brahmintt  bull,  the  lettfr-writtr  squatting  in  the  shade, 
Ibe  patient  coolie  pulling  Ibe  punkab,  the  strong-scented  Sansis  wboie  touch  is  deep  pollution  — 
all  these  have  I  seen  nuiny  timti. 

And.  after  a  search  that  for  a  time  seemed  as  hopeless  as  the  lama's  seareb  for  the  River  of  Ibe  Arr 
I  have  made  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  where  tbe  author  of  "  Kim"  was  born. 

Suffer  me,  therefore,  to  acquire  merit! 


LET  US  concede,  for  the 
sake  of  argument, 
that  I  was  mildly 
.  enthusiastic  aix)Ut 
"  Kim"  before  ever 
I  went  lo  India,  and  that  I 
had  placed  him  in  my  calen- 
dar alongside  Barrie's  "  Senti- 
mental Tommy."  who  was 
canonized  a  dozen  years  ago. 
But  "  Kim"  was  to  me  then 
merelya  story — the  rattling 
Kood  story  of  an  Irish 
ioldier's  outcast, who  one  day 
lords  it  as  the  son  of  a  sahib 
overChola  Lai  and  Abdullah, 
and  on  the  next  day  eats  out 
of  the  same  dish  with  the 
fakirs  of  the  Taksaii  Gate. 
Incidentally,  of    course,    it 


was  to  me  a  most  wonderful 
story  of  the  Government's 
secret  service  —  "the  Great 
Came  that  never  ceases,  day 
or  night,  throughout  India." 
That  was  yesterday.  To- 
day "  Kim"  is  to  me  the  best 
guide-book  and  the  most 
faithful  interpreter  that  the 
traveler  may  find  in  India. 
No  other  book  that  I  know 
of  so  clearly  unfolds  that 
wonderful  land  and  its  mys- 
terious customs  —  and  I  am 
not  unfamiliar  with  Murray's 
and  "The  Other  Side  of  the 
Lantern."  The  life  of  India 
as  set  forth  in  "Kim"  is 
thelife  that  the  traveller  sees 
before     him    everywhere 
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with  clamour  and  shoutings,  cries  of  water 
and  sweetmeat  venders,  shouts  of  native 
policemen,  and  shrill  yells  of  women 
gathering  up  their  baskets,  their  families, 
and  their  husbands."  Kim's  friends  were 
ali  there  —  the  Amritzar  anirtesan,  the 
fat  Hindu  money-lender,  the  well-to-do 
cultivator  with  his  wife  and  baby,  the 
burly  Sikh  artisan,  the  young  Dogra 
soldier  of  the  l.,oodhiana  Sikhs,  and  the 
entire  passenger-list  of  the  ie-rain  to  Um- 
balla.  That  northward  journey  was  one 
long  commentary  on  the  book  —  but  the 
book  was  also  a  commentary  on  the  land. 
As  now,  with  closed  eyes,  memory  goes 
racing  back  over  the  highways  of  British 
India  ^  north  to  the  Punjab,  east  to  the 
lowlands  of  Bengal,  north  again  to  the 
Himalayan  snows,  and  southeast  to  the 
old  Rangoon  pagoda  —  one  vision  stands 
out  sharp  and  clear  against  a  confused 
background  of  palaces,  temples,  and  hovels. 
It  is  the  vision  of  the  boy  of  India  —  that 
pathetic  silhouette  that  unconsciously 
stands  in  picturesque  Dose  against  every 
Indian  skyline. 
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throughout  the  empire,  "every  detail 
lighted  from  behind  like  twigs  on  tree- 
tops  seen  against  lightning." 

If  all  India  should  be  blotted  out  to- 
morrow by  a  great  tidal  wave  and  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  should  henceforth  wash 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  all  other  books  about 
1  ndia  should  be  obliterated,  that  pic- 
turesque life  could  be  reproduced  in  large 
part  from  "Kim"  alone.  An  artist  fam- 
iliar with  the  costumes  and  the  coloring 
of  the  East  could  turn  its  pages  slowly 
and  bring  back  the  whole  land,  from  the 
Punjab  to  the  sea.  The  one  great  gap 
would  perhaps  be  the  life  of  Benares, 
which  does  not  appear  in  Mr,  Kipling's 
story  except  in  an  incidental  way. 

As  I  wcnl  northward  for  a  thousand 
miles  from  Bombay,  paragraphs  and 
sentences  and  phrases  from  "  Kim  "  flashed 
by  like  telegraph  pnles.  Whenever  the 
train  stopiM-tl  alongside  a  station,  there 
on  the  platform  I  ^aw  "the  station  filled 
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■Wow  Kim,  of  course,  was  not  a  Hindu. 
"Though  he  was  burned  black  as  any 
native;  though  he  spoke  the  vernacular 
by  preference,  and  his  mother-tongue  in  a 
clipped,  uncertain  sing-song;  though  he 
consorted  on  terms  of  perfect  equality 
with  the  small  boys  of  the  bazar,  Kim  was 
white  —  a  poor  white  of  the  very  poorest." 
Yet  the  life  that  Kim  led  was  preeminently 
rhe  life  of  the  Hindu  boy.  and  so  the  b&y- 
hood  of  the  land  was  to  me  a  matter  of 
particular  concern. 

The  boy  of  India  is  not  as  other  boys. 
He  lacks  the  physique  (and  apparently 
the  inclination)  for  athletic  sport,  and  he 


ten,  he  hovers  about  you  in  the  bazsH 
arrayed  in  a  loin-cloth  or  in  a  much-soiled 
nightie,  with  a  dish-cloth  wound  around 
his  uncombed  head,  he  hopefully  awaits 
the  slighest  excuse  for  presenting  a  claim 
for  payment  for  imaginary  services  —  for 
the  Oriental  is  a  gambler  by  instinct  and 
regards  every  European  as  a  possible 
source  of  gain.  But  if  you  will  select  the 
least  tidy  and  the  most  insistent  lad  in 
the  bazar  and  temporarily  engage  him 
as  your  guide  —  though  neither  of  you 
understand  a  word  of  the  other's  language 
—  you  will  discover  virtues  thai  the 
hotet-iiuide  lusl  lonp  agn. 


has  not  the  mischievous  daring  that  leads 
to  impertinence  and  even  to  petty  crime. 
He  is  generally  desperately  pixir;  rarely 
can  he  read  or  write;  seldom  does  he  speak 
English ;  and  many  think  that  to  speak  the 
truth  is  even  more  difficult  for  him.  Never- 
theless, up  to  a  certain  age  he  is  a  most 
attractive  little  fellow. 

Whether  he  be  Hindu  or  Mohammedan 
or  what-not  in  religion,  he  is  pretty  much 
the  same  boy  wherever  you  find  him,  in 
the  Punjab  or  the  Deccan,  If,  aged  two, 
he  sits  astride  his  mother's  hips  naked  as 
he  came  into  the  world,  he  gazes  fearfully 
at  you  with  large  lustrous  eyes.     If.  aged 


As  becomes  a  man  who  travels  witbi 
camera.  I  spent  most  of  my  time  on  foot 
and  in  the  places  where  India  most  loves 
to  congregate.  I  was  in  daily  contact 
with  almost  every  kind  of  Indian  boy, 
from  the  son  of  the  rich  Parsee  to  the 
miniature  imitation  of  a  holy  man.  as 
represented  by  the  little  Saddhus  on  the 
Ganges.  >'et  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
I  crossed  the  entire  land  of  India  once  and 
more  before  I  found  a  boy  who  impressed 
me  as  having  come  out  of  the  book  to 
show  me  what  Kim  was  really  like. 

It  was  not  astride  the  green-bronze 
cannon   across   from   the   Wonder  House 
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at  Lahore,  but  lounging  lazily  against  a 
pile  uf  rubbish  on  the  Ganges,  that  I  first 
saw  Kim  in  the  flesh.  He  was  a  picture 
that  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  an 
artist.  Half-sitting,  half-standing  there 
against  the  stone  and  mortar  of  a  ruined 
temple,  something  out  on  the  sacred  river 
had  caught  his  eye  and  made  him  oblivious 
to  everything  else.  Over  his  head  was 
stretched  a  queer  little  cap  made  from  a 
piece  of  cloth;  this  and  one  solitary  rag 
of  clothing  shone  out  white  in  the  Benares 
sun.  Otherwise,  boy  and  background 
were  of  one  color.  Hugged  to  his  breast 
was  a  crude  stringed  instrument,  and  be- 
side him  was  the  water-jar  that  had  prob- 
ably brought  him  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 

As  he  turned  his  face  and  caught  sight 
of  the  sahib  and  his  kodak,  his  lithe  body 
instantly  braced  itself  for  a  bound,  like 
that  of  a  startled  deer.  Then  a  half- 
mischievous  smile  parted  his  lips  and  he 
held  out  his  hand  instinctively  in  that  sign 
of  distress  that  is  a  badge  of  Indian 
brotherhtxxl.  It  was  unmistakably  Kim 
—  Kim  as  he  must  have  looked  as  he  stood 
before  the  Amritzar  girl  and  implored  the 
Breaker  of  Hearts  for  "a  little  ticket  to 
Umballa."  Of  all  the  boys  of  India,  the 
little  chap  there  below  the  Nepalese 
Temple  remains  to-day  the  most  fascinat- 
ing in  memory. 

Within  a  week  I  saw  him  again.  This 
lime  it  was  iin  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly, 
and  he  wa^  perhaps  a  year  older  —  about 
the  age  of  Kim  when  he  besought  Mahbub 
to  "let  the  hand  of  friendship  turn  aside 


the  whip  of  calamity."  Sitting  on  a  step 
like  a  sahib  instead  of  flat  upon  the 
ground,  he  held  a  bag  of  sweetmeats  in 
one  hand  and  clutched  a  cigarette  in  the 
other.  .  The  cigarette  was  held  between 
the  fingers  in  the  most  approved  sahib 
fashion.  He  had  nothing  on  except  his 
loin-cloth,  and  his  freshly  bathed  body 
shone  like  polished  bronze.  Had  his  hidr 
and  features  not  been  unmistakably  Arian, 
his  deep  color  would  have  made  him  an 
Ethiopian  —  but  the  eyes  were  gray-blue. 
The  pose  and  the  serious  look  on  his  face 
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recalled  Ihe  scene  where  Kim  sends  for 
the  bazar  letter-writer  and  dictates  a  long 
letter  to  Mahbub,  ending  with  that  fine 
touch  of  Irish  humor — "Send  me  some 
money,  for  I  have  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
writer  who  writes  this." 

You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Kipling 
makes  frequent  reference  to  the  fakirs  of 
the  laksali  Gate  —  a  disreputable  craft 
of  holy  men  whose  mannerisms  Kim 
imitated  now  and  then.  By  a  coincidence, 
Kim  was  in  the  company  of  one  of  these 
holy  bodies  when  I  saw  him  this  second 
time.  A  few  feet  from  him,  squat  on  a 
piece  of  carpeting,  was  one  of  the  most 


I 


he  misled  Ihe  smooth-faced  Kashmiri 
pundit  by  pursuing  the  Flower  of  Delight 
with  the  feet  of  intoxication,  eariy  marked 
him  as  a  sleuth  worthy  of  Ihe  best  tradi- 
tions of  Scotland  Yard.  Mahbub  was 
even  now  rolling  across  the  serai  in  the 
direction  of  the  Gate  of  Ihe  Harpies,  but 
there  was  a  quizzical  smile  on  his  face 
that  seemed  to  say.  "The  pedigree  of  the 
white  stallion  is  fully  established!" 

The  fact  that  he  was  not  at  that  moment 
arrayed  in  the  fantastic  frontier  dress  of 
the  Afghan  hills  was  no  disguise.  I  rec- 
ognized old  Mahbub  a  block  in  the 
distance,  for  a  burly  brown   man   coming 


picturesque  fakirf  Ihal  I  saw  outside  of 
Benares.  He  was  not  ash-smeared  like 
the  others  and  his  skin  also  was  very  dark. 
The  blackness  of  his  complexion  was 
increased  by  the  mass  of  jet-black  hair 
which  encircled  it  and  fell  over  his  shoul- 
ders, while  his  caste-mark  stood  out  like 
a  semaphore  signal  set  at  "full  stop."  But 
it  was  not  glaring  enough  to  blind  the 
most  casual  observer  to  the  fact  that  a 
genuine  i8~carat  rogue  was  among  those 
present. 

It  was  in  ihe  city  of  Taj  Mahal  that  . 
ran  into  old  Mahbub  Ali.  the  horse-trader. 


down  a  sunlit  street  and  waving  a  beara 
that  is  of  a  shade  between  scarlet  and 
orange  is  no  inconspicuous  personage.  I 
saw  this  phenomenon  several  times  in 
India  and,  had  it  not  been  for  "  Kim." 
would  have  wondered  what  racial  inter- 
mixture could  produce  so  strange  a  color- 
ing. But  that  phrase ^ —  "his  beard  dyed 
scarlet  with  lime  (for  he  was  eldcriy  and 
did  not  wish  his  gray  hairs  to  show)"  — 
explained  the  mystery.  It  is  in  little 
matters  like  this  that  the  book  is  so  helpful 
in  the  interpretalion  of  India. 
Hurree  Chunder,  the  Babu.  was  not  so 


whose  performances  in  Chapter  I,  when     easily  located.    There  were  babus  every- 
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where,  of  course,  and  plenty  of  them  with  would  bring  across  my  path  the  wandering 

college  degrees  —  for  India  has  five  great  feet  of  the  old  lama  of  Suchzen,  "still 

universities.    The  term  "babu"  originally  burning  with  his  inextinguishable  hope." 

meant  Mr.  or  Esq..  but  in  the  usage  of  The  astonishment  of    Kim  in   the  first 

to-day  it  is  applied  to  any  native  clerk  chapter   when    the    Red    Lama    shuffled 


who  writes  English.  It  was  also  no  diffi- 
cult task  to  encounter  a  babu  whose 
bombastic  language  and  self-complacency 
were  like  unto  Hurree  Chunder's,  Nor 
was  it  rare  to  find  one  so  obese  that  he 
waddled  like  a  water-logged  derelict  in  a 
rough  sea.  Moreover,  the  big  umbrella, 
the  patent-leather  shoes,  and  the  open- 
worked  stockings  were  as  thick  as  leaves 
on  an  autumn  day  —  but  none  of  the 
babus  was  "  R.17." 

It  was  not  until  1  had  crossed  over  to 


round  the  comer  makes  it  clear  that  holy 
men  of  this  persuasion  are  not  common 
to  Central  India.  Moreover,  the  Tibetan 
lamas  are  Buddhist  monks,  and  Buddhism 
is  one  of  India's  dead  reHgions.  I  have 
seen  a  Buddhist  priest  reverently  paying 
his  devotions  at  the  great  tower  of  SamatH, 
near  unto  the  Temple  of  the  Tirthankers, 
but  he  was  a  Japanese  who  was  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  five  holy  places  of  Gau- 
tama Buddha,  of  which  Sarnath  is  one. 
1  had  abundant  opportunity  to  see  real 
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Rangoon  that  1  found  him.  He  was  now 
in  the  guise  of  "a  most  sober  Bengali  from 
Dacca  —  a  master  of  medicine,"  sitting 
behind  bottles  and  testimonials  "telling 
what  things  he  has  done  for  weak-backed 
men  and  slack  women,"  and  for  those 
lamentable  colics  that  overtook  the  sharp- 
tongued  old  lady's  grandchild. 

Hurree  was  asleep  when  I  first  saw  him. 
with  spectaclfs  of  green  glass  shading  his 
eyes  from  the  tn^pical  glare.  From  the 
peaceful  Irmk  on  his  oily  face,  he  may 
have  been  dreaming  of  the  F.  R.  S.  that 
had  come  to  be  the  goal  of  the  Babu's 
ambition. 

It  was  too  much  to  hope  that  chance 


Tibetan  lamas  later  —  and  red  lamas  at 
that.  On  the  borderland  of  Bhutia  and 
Nepal,  at  the  back-door  of  Tibet,  you  may 
see  a  lama  attended  by  his  chela  and  the 
begging-bowl,,  making  a  house-to-house 
visitation,  as  regularly  as  you  may  see 
the  milkman.  I  have  been  at  Tibetan 
temples,  with  their  gongs  and  prayer- 
wheels,  and  even  in  the  same  village  with 
the  great  Dalai  Lama  from  Lhassa  —  but 
never  a  sight  of  Kim's  benefactor. 

To  my  great  jo>-,  however,  I  found  a 
photographer  of  Tibetan  people  who 
chanced  to  have  a  photograph  that 
showed  me  just  what  the  lama  of  the 
book  must  have  been  when  he  first  left 
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"  the  hills  of  his  delight,  in  the  company 
of    the  chela  whose  death  brought   Kim 
into  the  Seeker's  service.     Here  I  found 
also,  by  the  rarest  stroke  of  luck,   "the 
Great  Wheel  with  its  six  spokes,  whose  cen- 
tre is  the  conjoined  I  log,  Snake,  and  Dove 
(Ignorance,  Anger,  and  l.usl),  and  whose 
I  compartments    arc  all   the    heavens    and 
I' hells,  and  all  the  chances  of  human  life." 
I      When  the  old  lama  had  made  the  surpris- 
ing discovery  that  his  beloved  chela  was  the 
son  of  a  sahib  and  liad  secretly  resolved  to 


bear  the  cost  of  "one  expensive  educatioRi 
he  was  told  by  the  priest  that  "the  best  edu- 
cation a  boy  can  get  in  India  is,  of  course, 
at  St.  Xavier's  in  Partibus  at  Lucknow." 
When,  therefore.  I  looked  out  the  train 
window  in  the  morning  light  and  saw  the 
word  ■'  Lucknow"  on  the  station  plalfotm, 
it  gave  me  the  thrill  that  comes  from 
seeing  a  name  that  has  been  familiar  for  a 
lifetime.  Here  I  should  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  heroic  men,  and  here  also  I  shoi 
see  Kim's  "Gates of  Learning.' 
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A  REPUTED  BIRTHPLACE  OF  MR.   KIPUNG  IN  BOMBA 
TKi  KHALLEST  HOUSE,  JUST  BACK  OF  THE  "TICCA^HARRie"  THAT  It  URIVIHC 


ACROSS  INDIA  WITH  "  KIM"* 


While  waiting  at  the  station  for  break- 
fast. I  approached  the  English-S|>eaking 
Hindu  who  was  in  charge  of  the  news-stand 
and  asked  for  the  location  of  St.  Xavier's 
in  Partibus. 

His  face  clouded  with  uncertainty,  so  I 
explained: 

"St.  Xavier's  —  a  school  for  sahibs  and 
half-sahibs." 

He  was  not  sure  about  it.  He  called 
two  other  Hindus  and  they  talked  it  over. 
The  only  result  was  the  rnfnrmalion  that 
it  was  far  up-town. 

Then  I  asked  the  manager  of  the  station 
restaurant,  whowasawhiteman,  relatively 
speaking.  He  repeated  the  name  doubt- 
fully but  shed  no  light  on  the  obscurity 
of  the  situation. 


Here  at  the  Residency  we  halted,  be- 
neath the  only  flag  in  the  British  Empire 
that  is  never  hauled  down.  In  the  com- 
pany of  a  survivor  of  that  memorable  siege 
I  wandered  about  the  ruins,  where  English 
roses  and  wistaria  now  clamber  over  the 
rusty  cannon  that  had  thundered  in  the 
hopeless  days.  Then  we  drove  away  to 
the  finest  medical  college  east  of  Suez,  and 
on  to  the  marble  palaces  thai  belong  to  the 
garish  days  of  the  old  Kings  of  Oudh. 

My  watch  said  that  1  now  had  three 
hours  in  which  to  see  St.  Xavier's  in 
Partibus,  and  lunch.  1  therefore  stepped 
lightly  into  the  gharry  and  said: 

"St.  Xavier's." 

Nothing  happened.  The  driver  placidly 
awaited  orders. 


"Oh,  never  mind,"  1  said  cheerfully. 
"The  driver  of  the  ticca-gbarry  will  know 
where  it  is.  A  cab-driver  is  sure  to  know 
the  location  of  the  best  boys'  school  in 
India." 

After  breakfast  I  started  out  with  a  full 
programme.  Over  the  Charbagh  Bridge, 
which  young  Havelock  (the  son)  had  cap- 
tured with  a  brilliant  dash:  then  up  the 
broad  road  along  which  the  elder  Havelock 
had  led  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  old 
Highland  Brigade;  past  the  Sikandrabagh 
walls  where  the  Sutherland  Scots  had 
annihilated  three  full  regiments  of  sepoys; 
then  on  down  the  highway  of  death  that 
winds  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
Baillie  Guard  Gate. 


"St.  Xavier's!"  I  repeated,  in  a  tone 
of  reproof. 

The  Mohammedan  gentleman  who  held 
the  lines  gave  me  the  mystic  sign  which 
denotes  that  the  inlellecl  is  hopelessly 
bewildered.  ' 

"  Vou  not  knowing  St,  Xavier's?"  ^H 
asked  incredulously.  "  St.  Xavier's  -^5 
big  madrisiak  —  madrinab  for  sahibs." 

Ah!  the  mystery  was  cleared.  Away 
we  went  up  the  white  and  dusty  road  along 
the  hank  <if  the  Gumii.  At  last  he  pulled 
in  his  horses  and  pointed  across  the  half- 
dried  river  to  a  cluster  of  buildings  partly 
concealed  by  beautiful  trees. 

"St.  Xavier's.^"  1  asked. 

"  Yes,  Sahib.  Canning  College  —  litie!^ 
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HURREE  CHUN DER,  THE  BABU  —  "  R.I7" 


"Canning  College —  no,  no!"  I  said  in 
reproach.     "  Canning  College  new  school." 

"Yes,  Sahib.     New  school  —  very  fine!" 

Then  —  in  words  of  one  syllable,  slowly 
and  with  great  emphasis,  I  made  it  clear 
that  I  was  seeking  St.  Xavier's  —  a 
madTtaah  for  the  sons  of  sahibs  —  a 
Catholic  madrissab.  Ah!  Now  he  under- 
stood. We  set  off  merrily  in  another 
direction. 

Half  an  hour  of  confident  driving  and 
we  stopped  again.  1  looked  at  the  sign 
on  the  madrissab  and  saw  "  Reed  Christian 
College."  I  longed  for  the  native  tongue 
that  1  might  speak  to  the  driver  with  the 
"  blistering,  biting  appropriateness"  of  the 
old  lady  of  Saharunpore. 

We  continued  the  journey  and  came  to 
another  large  building.  1  got  out  and 
walked  across  a  square  to  a  large  tablet. 
Here  I  read  the  name  of  the  bishop  who 
had  laid  the  cornerstone  of  another  mis- 
sion school.  It  was  out  of  the  question  for 
this  to  be  St.  Xavier's. 

Then  I  angled  acniss  the  square  and 
intercepted  a  schoolboy,  lie,  at  least, 
would  know  about  St.  Xavier's. 

I  explained  the  whole  story  in  the 
simplest  of  English  and  tipped  him  to  tell 
it  to  my  driver  in  any  or  all  of  the  147 
vernaculars  of  India.  Then  we  again 
changed  direction. 


It  now  became '  evident  that  the  trail 
was  getting  warm.  Against  the  sky  shone 
a  large  crucifix  —  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  St.  Xavier's  was  a  Catholic 
school,  for  Father  Victor  had  made  it  clear 
that  Kim  would  be  reared  as  a  Catholic 
if  he  went  there. 

Just  beyond  the  church  was  the  group 
of  school  buildings.  They  answered  to 
that  part  of  the  description  which  refers 
to  "  a  block  of  low  white  buildings." 

But  deep  disappointment  met  me  again. 
Above  the  main  building  was  the  sign  "  St. 
Francis'  School."  There  stood  the  boys, 
however  —  sahibs  and  half-sahibs  —  and 
I  decided  that  it  might  perchance  have 
two  names.  To  one  of  them  I  propounded 
the  riddle  that  1  had  been  trying  to  solve 
in  the  hot  sun. 

No,  he  had  never  heard  of  a  school  in 
Lucknow  of  that  name.  If  there  were  one, 
and  especially  a  Catholic  school,  he  thought 
he  should  have  known  it. 

In  other  words,  1  had  reached  the  end 
of  a  blind  trail  and  been  duly  pocketed. 
Since  it  was  now  time  to  return  to  the 
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station  —  for  special  trains  do  not  await 
the  convenience  of  a  solitary  traveler  — 
I  drove  away. 

I  have  spent  hours  at  the  problem  since. 
One  reading  of  the  author's  description 
makes  the  reader  believe  that  it  must  have 
been  the  fine  old  La  Martini^re  College 
that  was  meant.  But  the  description  does 
not  fit  that  institution  better  than  it  fits 
St.  Francis'  School.  Possibly  the  author 
intended  to  be  misleading,  lest  the  school 
make  too  much  use  of  the  excellent  ad- 
vertising. The  one  consoling  reflection 
that  1  have  is  that  1  have  seen  all  the  big 
schoc^ls  of  Lucknow  —  and  therefore,  have 
seen  Kim's! 

My  last  pilgrimage  in  India  was  made 
to  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Kipling.  On  a 
former  visit  1  had  sought  it  in  vain,  meet- 
ing such  experiences  as  befell  me  at  Luck- 
now  while  in  search  for  "the  Gates  of 
Learning."  On  my  return  to  India,  an 
official  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at 
Bombay  had  kindly  secured  the  required 
information.     He  described  the  house  with 


such  minute  accuracy  that  I  knew  it  at 
sight  —  a  small  native  place  on  a  side  street 
near  the  Marine  Lines  Station.  I  had 
visited  it  and  photographed  it  and  departed 
with  content.  Then  I  went  on  pilgrimage 
to  another  part  of  the  city  to  visit  the 
Art  School  where  the  elder  Kipling  had 
been  the  Professor  of  Modeling. 

As  a  double  check  on  accuracy,  1.  asked 
the  Principal  if  he  knew  where  Mr.  Kipling, 
the  writer,  was  bom. 

"  1  can  show  you  the  place,  but  the  house 
has  been  torn  down,"  he  said.  Then  he 
took  me  about  a  hundred  yards  from  his 
bungalow  and  pointed  out  the  spot  — 
near  a  low  building  that  dated  from  the 
Kipling  regime. 

"  It  was  just  about  here  that  the  cottage 
stood,"  he  said.  And  the  School's  pro- 
spectus and  other  data  corroborate  the 
Principal. 

And  so,  with  the  photographs  of  two 
birthplaces  of  Rudyard  Kipling  in  my  pos- 
session, I  sailed  contentedly  westward 
across  the  Arabian  Sea. 
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B.  F.  YOAKUM 

(aunuiAir  of  ns  board  or  DmctoRi,  st.  louxt  amd  ian  fraiicxsco  raiuoad.) 


THE  railroad  business  is  the 
biggest  industry  in  the  United 
States.  It  disburses  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to 
its  1,700,000  employees.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1910,  the  largest 
other  industry  in  the  country  was  lumber. 
In  IQ09  manufacturing  lumber  gave  em- 
ployment to  695,000  men  and  paid  them  in 


wages  three  hundred  million  dollars.  The 
railroads  are  also  the  largest  consumers 
of  manufactured  products  in  the  country. 
Out  of  the  18  million  tons  of  iron  and  steel 
produced  in  1907.  the  railroads  bought 
more  than  one  half;  and  out  of  every  four 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  cut  in  the  mills 
of  the  country,  the  railroads  consume 
one  thousand  feet. 
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Apart  from  the  railroad  direct  pay-rolls, 
they  support  indirectly  another  army  of 
men  larger  than  their  own  forces.  In 
1909  the  following  industries  employed 
men  and  paid  wages  as  shown  below: 


THE    INDIRECT    PAYROLL   OF   THE    RAILROADS 

NO.  OF  MEN 

WAGES 

Foundry  and    Machine 
Shops  including  Lo- 
comotive Works 
Lumber  and  Timber 
Iron  and  Steel,  including 

rails 

Steam  Railroad  Cars 
Paint  and  Varnish    . 

531,011 
695.019 

240,076. 
43,086 
14.240 
1.523.432 

$321,000,000 
318,739,000 

16^,739,000 

27,135.000 

8,271,000 

838,884,000 

Talking  about  what  it  costs  to  live,  1 
have  chosen  the  railroads  as  an  illustration, 
because  their  prosperity  or  the  reverse 
means  the  prosperity  or  depression  of  the 
whole  country ;  and  because  80  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  all  material  bought  by  the 
railroads  goes  to  labor  and  the  advance  in 
the  cost  of  doing  business  in  this  giant 
industry  may  become  a  menace  for  the 
future  of  the  whole  country.  We  find  it 
the  main  issue  in  every  wage  conference 
between  officers  and  men.  We  find  it  the 
basis  of  every  strike,  every  spasm  of  dis- 
content. We  meet  it  year  by  year  in  our 
coal  bills.  We  struggle  with  it  every  time 
we  have  to  pass  on  bids  and  specifications 
for  new  cars,  new  engines,  or  new  supplies. 
W^e  tackle  it  again  whenever  we  come  to 
figure  on  building  a  new  line  to  meet  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  people  in  un- 
developed sections,  awaiting  transporta- 
tion that  development  may  go  forward. 
It  hits  us  hard  again  in  our  tax  bills  and  our 
payments  in  personal  damage  suits. 

We  come  face  to  face  with  it  in  our 
dealings  with  the  bankers  and  investors  of 
the  world.  The  era  of  easy  money  for 
railroad  building,  railroad  improvements, 
railroad  expansion  has  temporarily  passed 
away.  To-day,  we  pay  five  and  one  half 
dollars  in  interest  for  the  same  supply  of 
capital  that,  in  other  days  on  equal  se- 
curity, cost  us  only  four  and  one  half 
dollars.  When  we  consider  that  the 
railroad  business,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
must  always  be  a  tremendous  borrower  of 
capital,  the  importance  and  the  imminence 


of  this  question  of  the  cost  of  capital  be- 
comes apparent. 

Late  in  July,  on  the  witness  stand,  Mr. 
Atterbury,  General  Manager  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  undoubtedly  the  most 
powerful  of  our  systems,  testified  that,  if 
the  advances  now  demanded  in  wages  had 
been  in  force  last  year,  there  would  have 
been  hardly  a  dollar  of  surplus  left  out  of 
the  surplus  income  of  that  system.     In 


THE    RISING   WAGE    SCALE 

SHOWING  THAT  THE  PAY  OF  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES 
HAS  INCREASED  FROM  30  TO  50  PER  CENT.  IN  TWELVE 
YEARS.  NOTE  THAT  THE  GENERAL  OFFICE  CLERKS 
NOW   RECEIVE   LESS  THAN   THE   TRAINMEN. 

Other  words,  the  cost  of  living  and  of  doing 
business  would  have  resulted  in  leaving 
hardly  a  dollar  for  the  future  growth  and 
improvement  needs  of  the  property. 

We  will  take  some  of  the  largest  items 
that  go  into  our  pay  sheet,  not  as  an  argu- 
ment, but  to  show  where  the  money  goes 
and  how  rapidly  the  cost  of  living  to  rail- 
roads has  increased.  First,  we  will  take 
the  cost  of  wages.  In  discussing  this  and 
other  matters  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  as 
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discussing  the  merit  of  wage  increases,  but 
only  to  show  that  increase  in  cost  of  every- 
thing in  every  other  business  except  rail- 
roads is  met  by  increasing  their  prices,  while 
railroads  pay  all  advances  in  prices  and 
wages  and  do  their  business  for  the  public 
at  the  same  old  rates.  The  burden  of 
the  cost  of  living  falls  as  heavily  upon  the 
employees  of  the  road  as  it  falls  upon  the 
Fo^  themselves.  Some  of  the  advances 
that  have  been  made  have  been  justified 
by  the  facts;  some  have  not.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  oi  this  article  to  deal  with  matters 
that  have  been. settled  or  that  will  be 
settled  by  conference  between  dlieers  and 
men  in  the  railroad  service.  All  that  I 
shall  do  and  say  in  this  connection  ts  to  set 
down  the  actual  facts  with  r^ard  to  the 
effect  and  results  (A  these  inoeaaes  as  we 
have  measured  them  in  our  income  account 
and  let  them  ^leak  for  themselves  as  a 
matter  (rf  information  and  consideration 
of  the  public.  If  they  disclose  condi- 
tions that  call  for  remedies,  undoubtedly 
the  remedies  will  come,  in  one  way  or 
another.  That  is  the  railroad  history  of 
the  future  which  will  be  written  in  due 
course. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Bureau  d 
Railway  Economics  completed  a  detailed 
and  painstaking  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
increases  in  wages  in  1911,  uliich  were  big 
and  widespread.    The  Bureau  used  in  its 


calculations  all  the  roads  more  than  five 
hundred  miles  long  which  were  able  to  fur- 
nish comparisons  for  three  years  past.  The 
study  showed,  first,  that  on  June  30,  1911, 
there  were  31,037  less  employees  on  the 
railroads  than  on  the  same  day  of  ig\6. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  wages  paid  by  the  rail- 
roads were  49  Million  976  Thousand  Dol- 
lars more  than  in  1910.  While  the 
employees  were  gaining  this  amount  in 
revenue,  the  net  revenue  of  the  same 
railroads  decreased  41  Million  Dollars. 

Let  us  make  this  comparison  clear.  In 
191 1,  it  cost  the  railroad  in  wages  as  much 
money  to  carry  94.7  tons  of  freight  one 
mile  as  it  cost  to  move  too  tons  the  same 
distance  in  1910.  In  many  instances  that 
could  be  cited,  this  fractional  difference 
measured  the  difference  between  dividends 
earned  and  dividends  not  earned,  between 
a  strong  financial  position  and  a  weak  one, 
between  prosperity  and  depression.  There 
are  few  industries  so  strong  and  doing  busi- 
ness on  such  a  large  margin  between  cost 
and  selling  price  of  their  products  that  they 
could  suffer  this  extra  tax  of  more  than  $ 
per  cent,  of  gross  earnings  without  feeling 
it  very  severely. 

The  comparison  does  not  stop  at  these 
two  years.  Taking  as  a  standard  the 
amount  of  railroad  labor  that  could  be 
bought  in  191 1'  for  (too,  the  actual  cost 
of  tiiat  same  amount  of  labor  in  1910 
and  previous  years  is  indicated  in  these 
figures: 

Com  in  1911 tioa.oa 

Com  in  191a 9) '80 

Coft  in  1909 91'90 

Com  in  1899 7i-oo 

The  total  wages  paid  by  all  the  railroads 
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1911 


1899 


$33,978,000 


$5,976,000 


3.       THE     INCREASH     IN     THE     COST     OF     DAMAGES     TO 

GOODS    IN    TRANSIT 

in  191 1  amounted  to  approximately  1,200 
Million  Dollars.  On  the  wage  scale  of 
1899,  the  same  amount  of  labor  would 
have  cost  900  Million  Dollars.  The  dif- 
ference of  300  Million  Dollars  measures  the 
increase  in  compensation  of  employees  due 
to  wage  increases  alone.  If  railroad  labor 
had  been  capitalized  on  the  basis  of  its 
earnings  in  wages  in  1899,  identically  the 
same  labor  would  have  received  in  191 1  an 
extra  dividend  of  300  Million  Dollars.  It 
is  a  sum  greater  than  the  total  net  divi- 
dends earned  and  paid  by  all  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  in  1910. 

The  high  increased  dividend  to  labor  has 
been  paid  to  every  class  of  men  employed 
on  the  railroads.  In  the  table  below  are 
figures  showing  the  average  daily  wages 
paid  to  a  few  classes.  The  figures  for  1899 
and  1909  are  official.  The  1911  figures  are 
estimates  based  upon  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Statistics. 

DAILY   WAGES   TO    RAILROAD   MEN 


191 1 

1909 

1899 

Fnginemen     .... 

4  72 

4.46 

3  72 

Firemen 

2  94 

2.67 

2. 10 

1  rainmen       .... 

2.Q2 

2.60 

1-94 

Clerks 

2.49 

2.31 

2.20 

Shopmen 

2.25 

2.15 

1.72 

Station  Agents    . 

2.20 

2. 10 

'74 

Trackmen       .... 

1.50 

1.^8 

1.18 

The  sociologist  may  observe  with  some 
interest  that,  while  in  1899  the  general 
office  clerk  enjoyed  a  higher  wage  than 
either  the  fireman  or  the  trainman,  the 
trend  of  events  has  put  these  classes 
of  producers  ahead  of  him.  Here,  per- 
haps, one  may  find  some  tangible  evi- 
ence  to  guess  upon  what  class  the  burden 


of  increased  cost  of  living  falls  the 
heaviest. 

To  sum  up  these  facts  in  a  concrete  way, 
we  employed  in  191 1  about  one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  men;  and  we 
paid  them  in  the  form  of  wages  1,200 
Million  Dollars.  If  tue  wage  schedule 
of  1899  had  prevailed  in  1911,  we  would 
have  been  able  to  hire  the  same  number  of 
men  for  the  same  length  of  time  to  do  the 
same  work  at  a  wage  cost  of  900  Million 
Dollars.  We  paid  300  Million  Dollars 
more  for  labor  than  we  would  have 
paid  for  the  same  labor  on  the  old  schedule 
to  move  the  same  amount  of  traffic. 

The  increased  cost  of  labor  is  an  overhead 
charge  entirely  unproductive,  from  the 
standpoint  of  earnings.  It  is  interest  at 
5  per  cent,  on  six  billion  dollars  of  capital. 
When  one  reflects  that  the  total  inven- 
toried cost  of  all  the  railways  in  1910  was  a 
little  more  than  fourteen  billion  dollars,  the 
full  significance  of  this  statement  may  be 
grasped.  The  increased  wage  schedule 
has  placed  upon  us  an  overhead  charge 
equal  to  5  per  cent,  on  nearly  half  the  total 
cost  of  the  railways. 

Next  to  labor,  the  biggest  single  item  of 
expense  in  running  a  railroad  is  the  cost  of 
buying  coal.  In  191 1,  fuel  cost  227 
million  dollars.  Out  of  every  hundred 
dollars  earned  in  the  railroad  business, 
$8.05  went  to  pay  the  coal  bills.  In  1899 
coal  was  abnormally  cheap.  Therefore, 
though  1  have  used  1899  in  other  compari- 
sons, it  is  better  in  the  item  of  coal  to  take 
the  next  year,  1900,  when  coal  was  selling 
at  higher  prices,  and  to  be  fair  we  want  for 
comparison  normal  coal  prices.  In  that 
year,  out  of  every  hundred  dollars  earned 
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by  the  railroads  I6.09  was  used  up  in  pay- 
ing coal  bills. 

Applying  this  figure  of  I6.09  to  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  roads  in  191 1,  1  find  that,  if 
the  coal  had  been  bought  in  that  year  at 
the  rate  it  cost  in  1900,  the  total  coal  bill 
for  the  year  would  have  been  167  Million 
231  Thousand  Dollars,  or  59  Million  673 
Thousand  Dollars  less  than  it  actually  was. 
This  item  of  nearly  60  Million  Dollars  may. 
therefore,  be  taken  as  a  fair  and  complete 
measure  of  the  additional  cost  of  living  to 
the  railroads  for  their  fuel. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  not 
when  we  are  building  new  lines  or  carrying 
on  heavy  reconstruction  work,  but  just  for 
ordinary  maintenance  of  line  and  rolling 
stock,  we  buy  enormous  amounts  of  lum- 
ber, of  steel  rails,  of  angle  bars,  of  ties, 
forgings,  tools,  pipe,  wire,  paint,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  manufactured  commodities. 
Everything  in  this  list  has  increased  in 
price.  The  one  exception  usually  cited  is 
steel  rails,  which  since  the  advance  from 
1 1 7.62  in  1899  to  I28  per  ton  has 
remained  there. 

In  the  item  of  taxes  paid  by  the  railroads 
there  is  much  food  for  thought.  In  1899, 
every  mile  of  railroad  on  an  average  had  to 
earn  and  pay  $247  for  taxes.  In  191 1,  the 
average  tax  for  each  mile  was  I446.  The 
principle  underlying  this  remarkable  ad- 
vance seems  to  be  that,  as  the  cost  of  run- 
ning the  Government,  the  states,  and  the 
municipalities  increases,  it  is  good  business 
to  g^t  as  much  of  the  incr^ised  cost  as 
possible  out  of  the  railroad  corporations. 

There  is  no  fixed  basis  for  the  adjust- 
ments. The  invariable  rule  is  to  adjust 
upward.  In  every  year  since  1896,  the 
average  tax  rate  has  risen.  The  most 
remarkable  advance  in  a  single  year  took 
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place  between  1905  and  1906,  when  taxes 
on  railroads  jumped  15  per  cent.,  or 
$11,300,000. 

This  process  of  higher  taxes  is  still  going 
on,  faster  than  ever.  The  aggregate  of 
taxes  paid  rose  between  1899  and  191 1 
from  46  Million  Dollars  to  about  109 
Million  Dollars.  The  fiscal  year  just 
closed  shows  an  increase  of  6  per  cent, 
or  |6, $00,000.  1  am  not  debating  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  increase,  but 
simply  setting  down  items  in  our  bill  for 
living  expenses  in  the  railroad  world. 
This  tax  item  is  only  another  63  Million 
Dollars  which  we  have  to  earn  and  pay  if 
we  continue  doing  business. 

Another  item  of  the  same  general  sort  is 
the  item  of  loss  and  damage  claims.  In 
1899,  the  railroads  paid  to  shippers  on  such 
claims  a  total  of  5  Million  976  Thousand 
Dollars.  In  1911,  it  was  33  Million  978 
Thousand  Dollars,  an  increase  of  469  per 
cent.  1  n  the  same  period  the  actual  move- 
ment of  freight  in  the  country  increased  a 
shade  less  than  80  per  cent.  If  the  same 
proportion  of  gross  earnings  had  been  used 
in  191 1  to  settle  such  claims  as  was  used  in 
1899,  the  total  would  have  been  about  12 
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Million  800  Thousand  Dollars.  Here  is 
an  excess  charge  of  about  21  Million  Dol- 
lars —  money  thrown  away  so  far  as  our 
profit  and  loss  account  is  concerned. 
1  here  are  various  causes  for  this,  one  of 
which  is  the  advanced  commercial  value  of 
goods  damaged,  but  this  is  an  additional 
charge  that  the  railroads  have  had  to  pay 
from  their  earnings  just  the  same.  Reck- 
oned on  the  same  basis,  there  was  a  waste 
of  about  1 1  Million  Dollars  in  the  item  of 
personal  injuries  on  the  railroads.  Con- 
sidering the  many  millions  of  dollars  spent 
on  safety  appliances,  on  guarding  crossings, 
on  signal  systems,  and  on  many  other  items 
to  give  greater  safety  to  the  public,  the 
extraordinary  increase  paid  for  personal 
injuries  indicates  that  the  legal  profession 
has  advanced  more  rapidly  in  efficiency 
than  has  the  railroad  profession. 

Let  us  take  recent  data  and  see  what  is 


gross  and  lost  42  Million  Dollars  in  net! 
The  result  speaks  for  itself.  The  reason 
for  this  1  have  set  forth  in  the  state- 
ment already  made.  The  items^  are  as 
follows: 

Of  these  specified  items,  as  compared 
with  1899,  the  increased  cost  is  something 
over  four  hundred  million  dollars  annually. 
In  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  there  have 
been  small  but  gradual  reductions  in  both 
freight  and  passenger  rates.  These  reduc- 
tions have  not  been  large  at  any  one  time; 
but  there  has  been  a  constant  lowering  of 
rates  on  different  articles  as  a  result  of 
rulings  by  Federal  and  state  authorities, 
until  the  shrinkage,  as  compared  with  what 
they  would  have  been  under  the  old  rates, 
amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  million  dollars.  The  lowering  of  rates 
and  the  increased  cost  of  operations,  there- 
fore, make  an  annual  difference  of  about 
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WHICH   THEY    HAVE    ACHIEVED    BY    INCREASING   THE   TONNAGE   CAPACITY   AND  THE    NUMBER   OF  THE  CARS,  AND 

THE   SIZE    AND   POWER   OF   THE    ENGINES 


now  happening.  Take  the  past  three  full 
years  as  a  criterion,  and  see  the  story  they 
tell.  In  1909,  235,000  miles  of  railway 
earned  in  gross  2  Billion  607  Million  Dol- 
lars. In  1911,  244,000  miles  earned  2 
Billion  814  Million  Dollars.  This  was  a 
healthy  increase  in  traffic.  When  we 
come  to  look  at  net  earnings  after  taxes,  it 
is  a  different  story.  Out  of  the  total  gross 
earnings  in  nyx^,  the  railroads  saved  813 
Million  Dollars  in  net.  Out  of  the  207 
Million  larger  gross  earnings  in  1911,  they 
saved  only  771  .Million  Dollars.  In  the 
meantime,  14,500  miles  of  additional  rail- 
road, which  cost  at  least  600  Million 
Dollars,  had  been  put  in  operation.  In 
other  words,  after  spending  600  Million 
Dollars  more  in  new  plant,  this  industry 
earned    207    Million    Dollars    additional 


five  hundred  and  thirty-five  million  dollars 
in  net  railroad  earnings. 

I  have  before  me  a  complete  traffic 
analysis  of  the  railroad  business  of  the 
country  for  the  ten  years  from  1900  to 
1910.  From  a  purely  traffic  movement 
standpoint,  there  has  been  a  steady  ad- 
vance all  around.  The  amount  of  freight 
traffic  that  moved  on  the  lines  in  1910  as 
against  1900  showed  an  increase  of  45  per 
cent.;  while  the  freight  revenue  increased 
42  per  cent.;  the  passenger  density  was 
66  per  cent,  greater  in  191 1  than  in  1900; 
and  the  passenger  revenue  grew  51  per 
cent.  These  are  healthy  indications.  They 
show  a  constant  and  steady  increase  in 
the  amount  of  work  that  is  demanded  <rf 
the  railroads.  They  fairly  measure  the 
job  that  is  laid  down  for  us  to  do  by  the 
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advance  in  growth  and  expansion  of 
business  in  the  United  States. 

The  demands  of  this  service,  however, 
have  grown  more  and  more  exacting  as 
year  has  followed  year.  In  1900,  the 
railroads  of  the  country  had  to  move 
1863  tons  of  freight,  one  mile  for  every 
inhabitant  in  the  country.  In  1910  the 
people  needed  the  movement  of  2773  tons. 
This  shows  the  traffic  demands  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  railroads  as  public 
carriers  of  freight.  In  the  same  time,  we 
have  had  an  equal  demand  for  passenger 
service.  In  1900,  the  average  distance 
each  inhabitant  travelled  by  train  was  2 1 1 
miles.     In  1910  it  was  353. 

We  have  met  these  demands,  first,  by 
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3.      AND  IKEIR  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

building  more  railroads.  That  alone,  how- 
ever, was  not  nearly  enough  to  care  for 
the  service  demanded.  Ten  years  ago, 
for  every  1,000  miles  of  track  there  were 
7,092  freight  cars,  180  passenger  can,  and 
19$  looMnotives.  'Now  there  are  8,900 
freight  cars,  195  passenger  cars  and  345 
locomotives.  In  the  meantime,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  freight  cars  has  increased 
from  less  than  twenty-five  tons  to  more 
that^thirty-six ;  the  locomotives  have  more 
than  doubled  in  tractive  power;  and  the 
passenger  can  have  increased  about  twenty 
per  cent,  in  average  seating  capacity. 

These  are  the  steps  w»  have  taken  in 
order  to  handle  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try.   These  are  the  reasons  why  the  gross 


revenue  of  the  railroads  of  the  country 
have  advanced  steadily  and  without  serious 
interruption;  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
burden  of  increased  wages,  increased  cost 
of  fuel  and  materials,  increased  taxes,  and 
other  items  in  the  rising  cost  of  running  a 
railroad. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  there  has 
been  a  constant  saving  in  actual  cost 
of  moving  freight  and  passengers  — 
through  the  constant  advance  in  the  weight 
and  power  of  locomotives,  through  larger 
cars,  and  through  the  resulting  larger 
train  loads  that  have  been  possible.  That 
saving  in  expense  is  reaching  its  limit. 
Advance  in  overhead  charges  from  this 
time  on,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
mechanical  officers  most  skilled  in  these 
matters  of  transportation  science,  must 
be  met  without  much  further  aid  from  the 
mechanical  ways  and  devices.  We  have 
reached  a  period  when  much  greater  econ- 
omy in  transportation  seems  almost  impos- 
sible, and  if  there  is  to  be  a  much  further 
reduction  in  cost  in  conducting  transporta- 
tion it  will  have  to  be  through  curtailment 
of  service  to  the  public. 

Although  our  revenue-producing  plant 
has  been  constantly  enlarged,  we  have  also 
been  forced  by  public  demands  to  meet  a 
huitdred  other  expenses  that  have  produced 
no  return  in  kind.  Aside  from  the  increase 
in  taxes  enumerated,  more  than  70,000 
miles  (A  mad  have  been  equipped  with 
block  Hgnals;  hundreds  of  miles  of  track 
l]dng  in  cities  and  suburbs  have  been 
elevated  at  enormous  expense;  terminals 
and  stations  have  been  built  at  great  cost; 
the  weight  d  standard  rails  has  been 
'  increased  from  75  to  90  pounds  to  the  yard 
to  cany  the  heavier  equipment ;  old 
stations  torn  down  and  modem  stations 
literally  by  the  hundreds  have  been  built 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public;  last, 
but  not  least,  we  have  spent  300  Million 
Dollars  to  meet  the  cost  of  regulation  and 
supervision  of  operations  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  authorities  of  the 
States  which  we  serve.  These  are  purely 
unproductive  expenditures.  They  come 
with  serving  the  public,  and  are  part  of  the 
price  we  have  to  pay  to  live  and  carry  on 
our  business.  They  are  overhead  charges 
upon  our  inanne  fixed  by  the  Government. 
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Turn  from  the  operating  end  of  the  rail- 
road business  to  the  capital  charge  im- 
posed upon  us  through  no  fault  of  our 
own. 

1  n  1 899,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
the  railroads  of  this  country  raising  capital 
in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  for  build- 
ing, for  improvement,  at  4  per  cent.  In 
that  year  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  old 
established  systems  like  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
Lake  Shore,  sold  at  prices  to  yield  less 
than  3^  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  You 
may  find,  in  the  records,  that  the  New  York 
Central  3^  per  cent,  bonds  were  in  strong 
demand  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  at 
more  than  $1,100  for  every  $1,000  bond. 

To-day  the  same  old  established  bonds 
of  the  New  York  Central  are  worth  in  the 
markets  about  $880  per  bond.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  Pennsylvania  raised  several 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  improve- 
ments, additions,  and  terminals  at  an 
average  rate  little  over  3^  per  cent.  This 
year,  the  new  capital  of  that  system  cost 
more  than  4I  per  cent.  Where  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  ten  years  ago  could 
obtain  all  the  money  they  needed  for  their 
legitimate  requirements,  to-day  these  same 
railroads  are  stinted  for  capital  and  are 
compelled  to  pay  larger  and  larger  com- 
mission for  meagre  supplies  of  money  at  a 
rate  1 1  to  2  per  cent,  higher  than  the  rate 
of  other  years. 

The  burden  of  borrowing  is  one  of  our 
heaviest  burdens,  because  it  is  perpetual. 
We  need  in  this  country  at  least  500  Mil- 
lion Dollars  a  year  of  new  railroad  capital. 
To  get  it,  under  present  conditions,  we  have 
to  assume  a  charge  of  2^  to  30  Million 
Dollars  a  year,  although  we  pay  that  addi- 
tional interest  charge  to  investors  all  over 
the  world.  It  does  not  enable  us  to  carry 
a  single  additional  ton  of  freight,  to  cut 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  from  our  operating 
costs,  or  to  add  a  single  additional  car  to 
our  equipment.  It  is  simply,  to  the  rail- 
roads, an  additional  item  in  the  cost  of 
living,  the  cost  we  have  to  earn  and  pay 
out  of  our  revenues  year  by  year. 

No  one  has  claimed  that  when  once  a 
railroad  bond  is  sold  it  becomes  anything 
else  but  a  fixed  interest  tax  that  must  be 
-•ollected   from   the   public.     So   long  as 


bankers  and  investors  can  buy  these  bonds 
at  a  high  interest  rate,  they  become  collec- 
tors of  a  high  tax  that  the  public  must  pay. 

If  we  were  building  and  equipping 
6,000  miles  of  new  railroad  a  year,  it 
would  require  240  Million  Dollars.  We 
now  need  500  Million  Dollars  annually 
for  betterments.  The  difference  of  ij 
per  cent,  between  a  4  per  cent,  rate  and  a 
5^  per  cent,  rate  on  this  borrowing  amounts 
to  more  than  1 1  Million  Dollars  a  year. 
The  average  life  of  a  bond  is  forty  years. 
Therefore,  during  the  next  forty  years,  the 
railroads  will  pay  450  Million  Dollars 
more  in  interest  on  the  money  borrowed 
each  year  than  they  would  have  paid  at  the 
4  per  cent.  rate. 

Under  present  conditions  the  only  sane 
argument  for  favoring  government  owner- 
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ship  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  interest  rates 
would  be  an  average  of  2  per  cent.  less 
per  annum.  On  the  present  bonded  debt 
this  would  amount  to  saving  about  200 
Million  Dollars  a  year.  The  service  to 
the  public,  the  development  of  the  country 
and  the  freight  rate  —  would  be  worse  than 
on  the  railroad  as  now  managed.  While 
government  management  of  our  trans- 
portation system  would  probably  be  un- 
desirable, the  Government  should,  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  do  all  that  it  consis- 
tently can  to  aid  the  railroads'  credit  in 
finding  new  money  to  carry  on  improve- 
ments and  new  railroad  building. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  the  blame  for  this 
condition  upon  any  one  in  particular,  yet 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  instrument  in 
our  future  development  is  being  crippled, 
all  thoughtful  men  must  see.    Perhaps,  in 
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our  railroad  expansion  and  railroad  en- 
thusiasm, we  have  done  some  things  that 
have  accelerated  the  decline  of  American 
railroad  credit,  but  the  best  critics  of  the 
world  acquit  the  American  railroads  of 
any  great  inflation  in  their  bonded  debt, 
even  though  they  have  at  times  criticised 
expansion  in  the  stocks  and  junior  se- 
curities. 

These  matters  that  1  have  cited  are  some 
of  the  facts.  There  are  other  facts  equally 
important.  1  am  not  a  pessimist  about 
American  railroads.  This  year  we  look 
for  apparently  abundant  crops,  and  to  the 
high-class  railroad  freight  business  that 
will  result  throughout  the  whole  year  from 
this  abundance.  Net  earnings  will  expand 
and  we  shall  have  a  new  lease  of  life. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION   AT  A   STANDSTILL 

1  have  here  set  down  some  causes.  Let 
us  look  at  the  railroad  question  from 
another  viewpoint.  For  thirty  years  past, 
we  have  added  an  average  of  about  six 
thousand  miles  of  new  railroad  a  year  to 
the  American  transportation  system.  To 
build  and  equip  these  lines  we  have  drawn 
from  all  the  markets  of  the  world  about 
240  Million  Dollars  a  year  in  new  capital. 
To-day  those  who  figure  on  the  building  of 
new  lines  have  to  face  two  very  serious 
problems.  The  first  is  the  question 
whether  or  not,  with  the  rising  cost  of 
doing  railroad  business,  new  railroads  can 
be  operated  with  a  profit.  The  second  is 
whether  or  not  we  can  get  the  necessary 
capital.  Under  present  circumstances, 
as  there  is  a  grave  uncertainty  about  the 
answer  to  those  two  searching  questions, 
the  builders  of  railroads  in  the  United 
States  have  slowed  down.  Most  of  us  do 
not  care  to  undertake  the  responsibilities 
of  spending  the  money  that  is  now  neces- 
sary to  build  new  lines,  and  then  face 
the  even  greater  question  of  operating 
them  at  a  living  profit. 

Therefore,  under  present  conditions, 
the  average  amount  of  new  railroad  in  this 
country  in  the  next  few  years  will  fall  far 
short  of  the  average  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  No  new  lines  of  importance  are 
being  projected.  The  only  expansion 
going  on  is  a  very  minor  matter,  a  matter 
of  little  extensions  into  rich  sections  of 


important  spurs  and  feeders.  The  builders 
of  the  railroads  must  wait  until  the  prob- 
lems of  to-day  are  settled  before  they  can 
plunge  ahead  and  give  their  ambitions 
and  their  constructive  plans  free  rein. 

What  that  means  may  best  be  illustrated 
by  a  few  facts.  Suppose  that  the  check  in 
railroad  building  cuts  down  the  average 
yearly  new  mileage  to  2,000  miles.  In 
steel  rails  alone,  this  means  a  decrease  of 
500,000  tons  a  year.  To  make  a  ton  of 
steel  rails,  it  takes  two  tons  of  iron  ore, 
one  ton  of  coke,  and  half  a  ton  of  lime- 
stone. All  that  means  money  to  the 
laborer.  This  item  of  500,000  tons  of 
steel  rails  alone  will  account  for  the  loss  to 
the  railroads  of  about  100,000  car  loads  of 
freight  every  year  —  enough  to  make  up  a 
train  757  miles  long  —  and  it  cuts  off 
many  freight  crews  to  man  these  trains. 
The  production  of  the  material  and  the 
movement  of  the  freight  employs  an  army 
of  men,  all  drawing  good  wages. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  this  illustra- 
tion onward,  to  trace  it  through  the  pay- 
rolls of  the  car  and  engine  building  com- 
panies, through  the  lumber  camps,  the 
paint  factories,  and  the  other  industries 
that  live  largely  upon  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. Once  stated,  it  is  self-evident 
that,  if  the  economic  conditions  of  the  next 
ten  years  make  it  impossible  or  un- 
profitable to  build  this  4,000  miles  of  new 
railroads  that  otherwise  would  be  built, 
labor,  industry,  trade,  and  commerce  alike 
will  feel  the  effects  of  that  curtailment. 
You  cannot  wipe  out  160  Million  Dollars' 
worth  of  construction  in  this  or  any  other 
country  without  paying  for  that  curtail- 
ment in  nearly  every  branch  of  industry 
in  the  country. 

I  write  as  a  railroad  builder.  The  rail- 
road I  helped  to  plan  and  helped  to  build 
is  to-day  empbying  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  Their  families  make  up  an 
army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
people  who  draw  the  support  and  education 
of  their  children  from  our  pay-rolls.  In 
the  part  of  the  country  where  my  work 
has  been  done,  railroads  are  still  needed. 
East  of  the  Mississippi  River,  there  are 
less  than  five  thousand  acres  of  land  to 
every  (mile  of  railroad,  but  in  the  West 
there   are   more    than     thirteen     thou- 
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sand  acres.  Oklahoma  is  only  half 
supplied  with  railroads.  Arkansas  is 
barely  prospected,  Louisiana  is  short  of 
transportation  properly  to  develop  the 
state.  Texas  needs  very  badly  at  least 
10,000  miles  of  new  line.  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and,  in  fact,  almost  all  the  Western 
states  need  a  large  amount  of  railroad 
building  in  the  next  ten  years.  1  know  that 
these  great  regions  of  the  Southwest  can 
never  come  into  their  own  until  they  get 
the  transportation  facilities  they  need.  I 
should  like  to  see  railroad  building  go 
forward.  It  cannot  be  done  in  a  large 
way  until  the  future  of  the  railroad  busi- 
ness is  clearer  than  it  is  to-day. 

This  is  the  result  from  the  standpoint 
of  new  construction  —  namely,  that  it  has 
come  to  a  temporary  halt  and  must  remain 
stagnant  until  a  solution  is  reached. 

These  things  must  not  happen.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  the  mass  of  the  American 
people  desires  to  destroy  the  greatest  of  the 
constructive  industries,  the  building  of  new 
railroads.  It  cannot  be  conceived  that 
the  interest  of  the  whole  nation  will  be 
served  by  bringing  about  a  condition  that 
tends  to  injure  the  world-wide  credit  of 
the  American  railroads  to  a  point  of  saying 
that  we  do  not  want  more  railroads  to  ena- 
ble us  to  go  on  upbuilding. 

A  political  leader  strong  enough  to 
formulate  a  combination  constructive  and 
regulative  policy  will  eventually  take  hold 


of  this  most  important  question  and  pro- 
mulgate it.  I  fully  expect  to  see  a  resump- 
tion of  the  building  of  railroads,  establish- 
ing new  cities,  the  opening  up  of  un- 
tilled  lands,  and  patient  people  waiting 
for  railroads  to  develop  their  lands,  coaxing 
thousands  of  producers  every  year  into  the 
rich,  new  country  in  which  such  work  will 
be  carried  on.  That  means  that  a  solution 
of  the  present  difficulty,  which  amounts  to 
a  deadlock,  will  be  found  before  it  comes  to 
the  era  of  a  setback. 

Here  is  need  of  real  constructive  states- 
manship. This  is  a  problem  of  pure  states- 
manship. 1 1  is  not  a  matter  of  political  job- 
bery, of  academic  theory,  of  experimental, 
haphazard  procedure.  It  is  not  a  matter 
that  can  be  settled  and  laid  aside  by  polit- 
ical chicanery,  by.  the  expounding  of 
academic  ideas,  by  the  piling  up  of  bureau 
upon  bureau  at  Washington,  and  commis- 
sion upon  commission  throughout  the  land. 

Practically  all  the  legislation,  state  and 
Federal,  on  the  matter  of  railroads  in  the 
past  decade,  has  been  restrictive,  prohib- 
itive, regulative.  Some  of  it  has  been 
salutary.  Some  of  it  has  tended  to  be 
destructive.  What  is  needed  now  and 
what  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  go  forward 
is  the  direction  of  upbuilding.  We  have 
been  told  in  a  thousand  ways  what  we  must 
not  do  and  dare  not  do.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  future  must  tell  us  what  we  can 
do  and  show  us  the  way  to  do  it. 
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THIRTY-TWO    CENTS     A     POUND     FOR     STEAK     AND     WHY  — TWO      EXPLANATIONS, 

IN    TERMS    OF    THE    INTIMATE    STORY   OF    TWO    FAMOUS    CHARACTERS 

IN  THE  CATTLE    BUSINESS,    MR.  JOHN  CLAY,  OF  CHICAGO, 

AND  COL.    POWER  OF    FARGO,    N.    D. 

BY 

FRANK  PARKER  STOCKBRIDGE 


THAT  will  be  seventy-two  cents," 
said  Mr.  Danahy,  handing  my 
parcel  across  the  counter.  "  Will 
that  be  all  to-day?" 
**  Seventy  -  two  cents  !  "  1 
gasped.  "  For  goodness'  sake,  man,  how 
much  does  that  steak  weigh?" 


"Two  pounds  and  a  quarter  —  thirty- 
two  cents  a  pound,"  smiled  Mr.  Danahy. 

I  was  proceeding  to  unburden  my  mind 
on  the  subject  of  robbers,  the  beef  trust, 
the  high  cost  of  living,  and  the  tariff,  when 
a  small  girl  came  into  the  butcher  shop. 

"  Mama  wants  ten  cents'  worth  of  soup 
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meat/'  she  said.  "She  said  won't  you 
please  cut  it  with  the  ham  knife.  It  makes 
it  taste  better." 

Mr.  Danahy  sharpened  his  knife,  oblig- 
ingly trimmed  a  ham  with  it,  and  then 
deftly  carved  and  sawed  off  a  chunk  of 
beef,  which  he  threw  on  the  scales.  I 
glanced  at  the  weight.  It  was  two  and  a 
quarter  pounds  —  the  same  as  my  porter- 
house steak. 

"There  you  are,  little  girl,"  he  said,  as 
he  handed  her  the  package.  She  gave 
him  ten  cents  in  payment. 

"That's  the  answer,"  he  said  as  the 
child  disappeared.  "She  gets  two  pounds 
and  a  quarter  for  ten  cents.  I've  got  to 
sell  those  cuts  for  that  price  or  not  sell 
them  at  all.  I  can't  get  porterhouse 
steaks  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  I 
pay  twelve  cents  a  pound  for  an  entire 
carcass  of  beef.  You  pay  thirty-two 
cents  a  pound  for  about  10  per  cent,  of 
it,  but  there  is  40  per  cent,  that  I  have  to 
sell  for  less  than  it  costs  me.  I  am  paying 
more  for  everything  than  1  did  five  years 
ago  —  more  rent,  more  wag^s  to  my 
helpers,  two  delivery  wagons  instead  of 
one,  and  more  for  the  beef  that  I  sell.  I 
don't  know  who  is  getting  it  all.  I  know 
I  am  not  making  any  more  above  my 
living  than  I  was  then.  Maybe  it's  the 
beef  trust.  Maybe  it's  the  fanner.  All 
I  know  is  that  my  percentage  of  profit  isn't 
as  big  as  it  used  to  be/' 

A  day  or  two  later  I  was  in  Chicago, 
where  the  beef  comes  from  —  such  of  it  as 
doesn't  come  from  Omaha  or  Kansas.  City 
or  East  Buffalo  or  New  York,  or  any  other 
of  the  dozen  big  packing  house  centres — 
and  out  at  the  stockyards  1  met  John 
Qay.  They  say  of  John  Clay  that  he 
knows  every  steer  in  the  United  States  by 
its  first  name.  It  is  probably  true  that 
he  knows  every  cattle  shipper  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  they  all  know 
him.  What  is  more,  he  knows  cattle  — 
beef  cattle  —  from  the  range  to  the  pack- 
ing house,  as  well  as  anyone  in  the  United 
States.  Being  a  Scotchman,  John  Clay 
is  a  poet  and  a  canny  business  man.  The 
son  of  a  tenant  farmer  xm  the  Scottish 
border  —  he  likes  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
father's  skill  in  farming,  which  enabled 
him  to  accumulate  ^00,000  without  own- 


ing a  foot  of  land  —  he  graduated  from 
Edinburgh  University  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  and  came  to  America  to  seek 
the  fortune  which  he  succeeded  in  finding. 

He  was  a  cowboy  in  Wyoming,  a  ranch 
manager  in  Texas,  a  ranch  owner  in  Cali- 
fornia; he  saw  the  life  of  the  West  when  it 
was  literally  the  Wild  West,  lived  it,  and 
was  a  part  of  it.  He  saw  the  shorthorn 
and  the  barbed-wire  fence  displace  the 
Texas  longhom  and  the  free  range;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  cattle  men  to 
see  and  understand  that  the  population 
of  America  was  beginning,  thirty  years 
ago,  to  press  upon  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  that  with  increased  demand 
and  diminishing  supply,  beef  was  going  to 
go  up  and  up  to  limits  that  nobody  has 
yet  been  able  to  set.  So,  from  punching 
cattle  and  raising  cattle,  he  turned,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  selling  cattle 
in  the  stockyards  of  Chicago  and  the 
other  great  centres. 

Last  year  he  sold  $125,000,000  worth  of 
live-stock  on  commission.  He  owns  a 
dozen  banks  scattered  through  the  cattle- 
growing  sections  of  the  West;  and  he  main- 
tains a  country  seat  in  England,  close 
to  the  Scottish  border. 

"Fifty  cents  a  head  commission  for 
bringing  the  seller  and  the  buyer  together 
—  that's  what  our  firm  gets  out  of  beef," 
he  said  when  I  asked  him  why  porter- 
house steak  was  thirty-two  cents  a  pound. 
"  Fifty  cents  a  head  —  the  commission  has 
been  increased  only  once  in  the  twenty- 
six  years  that  I  have  been  in  this  business. 
How  much  a  pound  does  that  figure  out 
on  a  1,400  pound  steer?  I  know  that  it 
gives  us  a  profit  of  less  than  i  per  cent, 
on  our  yearns  business." 

"The  packers,  then?    The  beef  trust?" 

''Ten  millkm  head  of  cattle  are  con- 
verted into  beef  every  year,"  replied  John 
Clay.  "Say  that  they  weigh  1,200 
pounds  apiece  —  a  low  average.  A  cent  a 
pound  profit  for  the  packers  would  mean 
f  iao,ooo,ooo  a  year.  Not  even  the  yel- 
lowest of  the  yellow  journals  ever  accuse 
the  beef  trust  of  making  that  much.  It 
isn't  the  packers  that  are  getting  it  —  it's 
the  farmers." 

The  farm  trust?"  I  suggested. 

They  haven't  organized  it  yet.    When 
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they  do,  beef  will  go  higher.  While  the 
farmer  is  getting  more  for  his  cattle  than 
ever  before,  it  is  partly  because  of  the 
increased  demand  and  shortage  of  supply, 
and  partly  because  it  costs  him  more  to 
produce  a  steer  and  to  get  it  in  condition 
for  market  than  it  used  to.  That  is  the 
real  reason  why  your  steak  cost  you 
thirty-two  cents  a  pound.  There  are  more 
people  eating  steaks  every  year  and  fewer 
people  producing  them.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  food  supply  overtakes 
the  demand.  In  some  respects  it  will 
never  catch  up.  Not  long  ago  1  went  to 
the  corner  butcher  shop  near  my  home  in 
Chicago  for  a  steak.  The  dealer  charged 
me  thirty  cents  a  pound.  I  protested  and 
asked  what  we  were  coming  to  with  prices 
like  that. 

"'1  don't  know,  Mr.  Clay,'  replied  the 
butcher.  'All  1  know  is,  your  coachman's 
wife  was  in  here  an  hour  ago  and  bought 
the  same  cut  and  paid  the  same  price.' 

THE   HIGH   COST  OF  CHOICE   CUTS 

"That  is  an  illustration  of  a  demand 
which  the  supply  can  never  overtake  —  at 
least  not  until  cattle  breeders  learn  how  to 
produce  an  animal  composed  entirely  of 
choice  cuts.  At  the  present  prices  paid 
by  the  packers  for  beef  on  the  hoof  in  the 
Chicago  stockyards,  from  seven  to  nine 
cents  a  pound,  the  loin  steaks  would  be 
actually  worth  at  wholesale  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five  cents,  exclusive  of  all 
profit,  if  every  one  insisted  upon  having 
them,  and  nobody  would  buy  the  rest  of 
the  carcass. 

"  The  day  of  cheap  beef  has  gone,  partly 
because  of  the  increased  demand  for  choice 
cuts,  partly  because  the  actual  supply  of 
cattle  has  fallen  off.  In  1910  there  were 
10,545,000  head  of  cattle  received  at  the 
ten  biggest  cattle  markets  in  the  United 
States.  In  1911,  shipments  to  these 
same  markets  were  only  9,848,000  head, 
in  the  ten  years  from  1900  to  1910  the 
human  population  of  the  United  States 
increased  18  per  cent,  while  the  number 
of  head  of  cattle  decreased  1.8  per  cent. 

"  I  spend  much  of  my  time  on  my 
country  place  in  England  and  buy  beef 
there  from  Swift  &  Company's  Liverpool 
house.    Although    an    American    house, 


they  cannot  sell  American  beef  in  England 
in  competition  with  the  beef  from  South 
America.  1  bought  there  last  winter,  at 
wholesale,  loins  of  Argentine  beef  for  ten 
cents  a  pound;  the  wholesale  rate  in  Chica- 
go for  American  beef  of  the  same  quality 
was  more  than  twenty  cents." 

"Who  gets  the  money?"  I  ventured. 

"The  farmer  gets  more  than  anyone 
else,"  said  John  Clay.  "But  he  has  to 
pay  more  than  ever  before  for  everything. 
His  breeding  stock  costs  more.  Pasturage 
is  more  expensive  as  land  values  rise.  He 
pays  more  for  labor.  Grain  for  fattening 
cattle  for  market  costs  him  more  —  an 
increase  which  enriches  the  farmer  who 
raises  corn.  Com  sold  recently  for  eighty 
cents  a  bushel  nea  ly  a  cent  and  a  half 
a  pound.  If  it  takes  four  pounds  of  com 
to  make  one  pound  of  beef,  how  much 
profit  does  the  farmer  make  when  he  sells 
his  fattened  stock  for  eight  cents  a  pound? 
The  railroad  charges  him  more  to  take  his 
stock  to  market,  because  the  railroad  has 
to  pay  more  for  its  rolling  stock,  its  rails, 
and  its  labor.  And  although  1  am  paying 
drovers  $8^  a  month  who  used  to  work 
for  $50,  1  don't  charge  any  more  for  selling 
the  cattle.  If  the  farmer  makes  only  one 
cent  a  pound  net  profit  —  from  $10  to 
$15  a  head  —  he  makes  more  than  the 
packers  make  on  beef. 

"The  wholesaler  and  the  retailer  who 
handle  the  beef  have  heavier  expenses 
than  ever  before.  Rents  are  higher,  they 
must  pay  higher  wages,  their  wagons  and 
equipment  cost  them  more.  Perhaps  the 
retailer  makes  too  much  profit,  and  per- 
haps it  is  the  customers  themselves  who 
are  responsible  for  the  profits  the 
retailer  gets.  The  really  serious  elements 
that  enter  into  the  high  cost  of  living 
centre  about  the  retailer. 

"  First  among  these  1  put  the  telephone. 
The  telephone  has  replaced  the  market 
basket  for  a  considerable  percentage  of  our 
people. 

"Out  of  all  the  toll  that  the  consumer 
pays,  the  farmer  gets  the  largest  single 
profit.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  that  the 
farmers  of  America  are  buying  automobiles 
faster  than  the  city  people  are  manufactur- 
ing them." 

It  all  sounded  reasonable  enough.    It 
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was  the  fanner,  then,  who  was  really 
getting  the  profit  from  my  seventy-two- 
cent-porterhouse  steak. 

The  trouble  was  to  find  a  farmer  who 
kne^  what  his  profits  were.  Eugene 
Grubb,  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  potato 
grower  in  the  country  and  something  of  a 
cattle  man  himself,  thought  that  Col.  J.  B. 
Power  might  know,  and  Dan  Wallace,  the 
editor  of  the  Minnesota' Farmer,  was  pretty 
sure  that  the  Colonel  could  enlighten  me. 
Then  1  met  Tom  Cooper,  the  North 
Dakota  better  farming  man,  in  Minne- 
apolis, and  he  was  positive  of  it. 

"  Sure,  Colonel  Power  can  tell  you  what 
a  steer  costs,"  said  Mr.  Cooper.  "I'm 
going  back  to  Fargo  to-night  —  come  on 
and  go  with  me." 

Colorado,  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota 
seemed  to  be  unanimous  for  the  Colonel, 
so  early  the  next  morning  1  was  telephon- 
ing from  Fargo  to  the  Helendale  Farm, 
nearly  forty  miles  away. 

"  1  want  to  come  out  and  see  you,  and 
find  out  why  porterhouse  steak  costs  me 
32  cents  a  pound,"  1  told  Colonel  Power. 

THE   COST  OF   RAISING   BEEF 

"  Perhaps  1  can  help  you  out  on  that," 
was  the  cheering  response.  "  You  can  get  a 
train  out  of  Fargp  in  twenty  minutes." 

When  I  got  to  the  farmhouse  Colonel 
Power  was  ready  vdth  facts  and  figures. 
Not  only  has  he  been  raising  beef  cattle 
for  thirty  years,  but  he  has  been  keeping 
track  tA  the  cost.  It  is  second  nature  to 
Colonel  Power  to  keep  track  of  figures. 
A  New  England  farm  boy  seventy-odd 
years  ago,  he  was  for  thirty  years  a  sur- 
veyor and  railroad  builder  before  he 
settled  down  at  fifty  on  the  Helendale 
Farm.  He  is  nearly  eighty  now  —  I 
wouldn't  have  guessed  it  within  twenty 
years  if  he  hadn't  told  me  —  and  he  keeps 
his  farm  records  with  the  same  mathe- 
matical accuracy .  vdth  which  he  ran  the 
lines  for  the  Northern  Pacific,  when  the 
Indian  and  the  buffalo  were  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  North  Dakota. 

"You  noticed  the  fences  as  you  drove 
across  the  prairie?"  he  queried. 

1  nodded. 

"That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  are 
paying   thirty-two   cents   a   pound   for 


porterhouse  steak,"  said  Colonel  Power. 
"Another  reason  is  that  the  'cattle  barons' 
of  the  old  days  of  the  free  range  are  going 
out  of  the  cattle  business.  This  is  proved 
by  the  records  of  the  shipments  of  cows 
and  calves  to  the  Kansas  City  and  Omaha 
stockyards,  where  these  western  cattle  are 
principally  sold.  The  Texas  steer  will 
soon  be  as  extinct  as  the  buffalo,  because 
there  will  be  no  more  cows  left  on  the 
western  ranges. 

"The  raising  of  beef  cattle  has  already 
become  an  industry  for  the  small  farmer, 
and  the  cattle  ranch  of  the  future  will 
have,  instead  of  tens  of  thousands  of  head 
of  native  stock,  a  few  hundred  head  of 
pure-bred  stock  of  the  beef  varieties. 
But  until' there  are  enough  farmers  raising 
these  small  bunches  of  cattle  every  year 
to  bring  the  supply  up  to  its  former  pro- 
portion to  population,  there  will  be  a  long 
interval  in  which  beef  will  constantly  go 
higher.  It  takes  years  to  rebuild  the 
cattle  industry,  once  the  breeding  stock 
is  sold  off." 

"  How  much  does  the  farmer  make  on  a 
steer?"  1  asked. 

"Here  on  the  Helendale  Farm  1  am 
breeding  shorthorns  exclusively  —  not 
pure-bred,  but  high-grade  stock  that  is 
almost  equal  to  pure-bred.  1  do  not  be- 
lieve in  selling  steers  for  beef  before  they 
are  three  years  old.  The  younger,  light- 
weight steers  do  not  bring  enough  to 
justify  selling  them.  I  figure  that  it  costs 
a  little  more  than  $25  to  produce  a  steer 
weighing  1,000  pounds  at  three  years  old, 
provided  the  pasture  land  is  not  worth 
more  than  fi$  an  acre.  On  native  un- 
cultivated pasture,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, it  takes  four  acres  to  feed  one 
steer. 

"The  first  year  the  principal  expense 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  cow  —  about 
$8.  The  calf  will  not  require  more  than  $2 
worth  of  feed  through  its  first  winter,  at 
the  rate  of  a  half  a  pound  of  grain  a  day, 
and  a  little  hay.  In  its  first  season  in 
pasture  it  will  gain  from  200  to  2^0  pounds 
in  wei^t,  at  a  cost,  figured  at  6  per  cent. 
on  a  $15  land  value,  of  $3.60  for  rental, 
and  a  labor  cost  of  about  $1 .  That  is,  one 
man  will  get  $75  during  the  season  for 
taking  care  of  80  steers.    This  makes  the 
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cost  of  adding  250  pounds  of  beef  to  the 
weight  of  a  steer  about  J4.60,  or  i  .8  cents 
per  pound. 

"The  winter  feeding,  being  principally 
consumed  in  the  growth  of  bone,  costs 
another  $3.40,  making  the  cost  of  carrying 
the  steer  through  its  second  year  about  $8. 
The  feeding  cost  includes  hay,  at  the  co^t 
of  making  it,  which  is  about  ?2.50  a  ton 
on  our  farm,  and  grain  at  its  market  value 
at  the  elevator  at  Leonard. 

"The  third  year  the  cost  of  adding 
another  250  pounds  to  the  steer's  weight 
is  the  same  and  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  it  weighs  1,000  pounds,  or  there- 
abouts, which  has  cost,  including  every- 
thing, a  little  more  than  two  and  a 
half  cents  a  pound.  After  this,  it  must  be 
fattened.  The  farmer's  real  profit  comes 
in  fattening  the  steer.  Most  of  our  steers 
are  sold  to  men  who  fatten  them  before 
selling  them  to  the  butcher. 

WHAT  THE    CATTLE-RAISER   MAKES 

"To  find  out  for  myself  exactly  what 
part  of  the  price  of  your  thirty-two  cent 
porterhouse  steak  1  was  getting,  and  who 
else  was  getting  profits  out  of  it,  and  how 
much,  1  made  an  investigation  a  little 
more  than  two  years  ago,  which  may  help 
you  to  judge  whether  your  retail  butcher 
was  cheating  you.  On  September  8,  1909, 
1  took  thirty-five  steers  out  of  the  pasture. 
They  were  from  thirty  to  forty  months 
old  and  averaged  1,040  pounds  apiece. 
Their  value  on  the  farm  at  that  time  I 
estimated  at  four  cents  a  pound,  a  total 
of  $1,456. 

"  I  put  these  steers  in  a  new  pasture  and 
for  thirty  days  fed  them  some  com  on 
which  they  gained  100  pounds  apiece. 
Then  I  selected  the  fifteen  heaviest, 
(weighing  1,245  pounds  apiece)  and  put 
them  on  fattening  feed.  The  other  twenty 
1  left  in  the  pasture  but  1  continued  to 
feed  them  corn.  At  the  end  of  seventy- 
four  days  from  the  time  1  first  took  these 
steers  out  of  pasture,  they  had  made  an 
average  gain,  the  whole  thirty-five  ot  them, 
of  three  and  six-tenths  pounds  apiece  per 
day.  Then  1  shipped  them  to  the  stock- 
yards at  South  St.  Paul. 

"The  weight  of  the  fifteen  fed  steers  on 
scales  at  the  farm  at  the  time  of  ship- 


ment averaged  i  ,386  pounds.  The  twenty 
partially  fattened  steers  averaged  1,246 
pounds.  They  had  to  be  driven  seven 
miles  to  the  railroad  and  the  train  on  which 
they  were  shipped  to  the  stock  yards *was 
caught  in  a  blizzard  and  held  up  for  thirty- 
six  hours,  during  which  time  the  cattle 
were  fed  and  watered  but  once,  so  that 
the  shrinkage  in  weight  in  transit,  always 
a  considerable  item,  was  unusually  high, 
averaging  more  than  eighty  pounds  each. 
At  the  stock  yard  weights  the  twenty  steers 
which  had  not  been  fattened  brought 
five  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  and  the  fifteen 
partially  fattened  sold  for  six  and  a  quarter 
cents.  After  deducting  freight  charges, 
yardage,  commissions,  and  feed  in  transit 
and  in  the  yards,  amounting  to  about  $140, 
the  net  proceeds  for  this  bunch  were 
$2,374.  They  had  been  valued  at  $1,456 
on  September  8th.  The  market  value  of 
the  feed  they  consumed  during  seventy- 
four  days  was  $324.  The  labor  cost  for 
the  same  period  was  about  $1  a  day,  mak- 
ing the  steers  cost  $1,854.  The  net  profit 
from  feeding  was  $520,  earned  in  seventy- 
four  days.  In  other  words  I  made  a  profit 
of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  quarter 
cents  a  pound  on  these  steers  by  feeding, 
which  must  be  added  to  the  profit  1  would 
have  made  if  I  had  sold  them  in  September 
at  four  cents. 

THE    packer's   share 

"At  the  South  St.  Paul  stockyards  these 
fifteen  fat  steers  were  bought  by  Swift  & 
Company.  I  did  not  have  to  sell  to  Swift 
&  Company  or  to  any  of  the  members  of 
the  so-called  beef  trust.  I  sold  to  them 
because  they  were  the  highest  of  a  dozen 
or  more  bidders.  Every  animal  offered 
for  sale  in  the  stockyards  is  sold  on  its 
individual  merit.  An  extra  fine  grain-fed 
steer,  weighing  1,400  pounds,  that  will 
dress  out  60  per  cent,  of  marketable  beef, 
from  which  can  be  obtained  a  choice  lot 
of  roasts  and  steaks,  is  always  eagerly  bid 
for  by  the  packing  houses,  by  the  local 
butcher,  and  by  the  buyer  who  is  making 
up  a  car-load  of  that  class  of  cattle  for 
the  eastern  market.  The  highest  bidder 
always  takes  it.  The  only  class  of  cattle 
the  packers  have  a  monopoly  on  is  the 
'scrubs'  which  are  fit  only  for  canning. 
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Only  the  large  packing  houses  are  able 
to  utilize  these  poor  grades  of  cattle  at 
all.  They  can  make  them  up  into  bologna 
sausage,  corned  beef  hash,  and  other 
delicacies  which  the  small  butcher  is  not 
equipped  to  manufacture. 

**  1  followed  this  bunch  of  fifteen  steers 
through  to  the  retailer  just  to  find  out 
whether  any  one  was  being  robbed,  and  if 
so,  who  was  doing  the  robbing.  This  sale 
was  made  to  Swift  &  Company  on  Nov- 
ember 19,  1909.  One  of  these  steers 
weighed  1,313  pounds.  It  cost  the  packer, 
at  J6.25  per  hundred,  J82.  This  steer, 
when  dressed,  produced  in  beef  58  per  cent, 
of  its  live  weight.  There  were  just  760 
pounds  of  marketable  meat  which  the 
packer  got  for  his  $82  —  almost  exactly 
ten  and  three  quarter  cents  per  pound. 
Only  26  per  cent,  of  this  beef  was  in  ribs 
and  loins  —  the  latter  being  the  part  from 
which  your  porterhouse  steak  was  cut. 
Another  25  per  cent,  was  in  the  ro^d  and 
rump  and  49  per  cent,  was  in  the  cheap  cuts 
—  the  chuck,  plate,  brisket,  flank,  and 
shanks.  And  for  it  all  Swift  &  Com- 
pany paid  ten  and  three  quarter  cents  a 
pound. 

"On  that  date  Swift  &  Company  were 
selling  dressed  beef,  entire  carcasses,  at 
nine  cents  a  pound.  At  that  rate  the  beef 
from  this  steer,  for  which  they  paid  I82, 
would  have  brought  them  $6840.  I  did 
not  discover  any  traces  of  robbery  there, 
nor  even  when  I  found  that  in  selling  it  in 
the  commercial  cuts,  they  could  still  get, 
at  the  prices  which  ruled  on  that  day,  only 
I75.52  for  the  berf  they  had  paid  $&2  for. 

THB  retailer's  PAIR  PROFrT 

"Then  I  went  to  the  retafl  butcher.  I 
gqt  him  to  cut  up  the  carcass  into  the 
different  classes  of  beef.  Figuring  each  of 
these  classes  at  the  hi^iest  obtainable 
retail  price,  I  found  the  retailer  was 
getting  a  fraction  more  than  twelve  cents 
a  pound  for  the  whde  carcass.  He  was 
getting  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents 
a  pound  for  the  26  per  cent,  in  the  loin 
and  ribs;  the  round  and  rump  brought  him 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a  pound,  but 
the  49  per  cent,  of  the  carcass  included  in 
the  cheap  cuts,  he  had  to  sell  at  from  three 
to  ten  cents  a  pound,  or  not  sell  it  at  all. 


At  the  prices  which  prevailed  at  that  time 
the  retailer  could  get  $91.50  for  the  steer 
that  I  had  sold  for  ^^2  and  that  Swift  & 
Company  had  then  sold  to  the  retailer  for 
$68.40.  The  retailer's  profit  figured  out 
very  close  to  25  per  cent,  gross  on  sales  if 
he  bought  an  entire  carcass,  and  round 
20  per  cent,  if  he  bought  the  commer- 
cial cuts. 

"On  the  face  of  these  figures  Swift  & 
Company  lost  money  on  every  one  of  those 
fifteen  steers  they  bought  from  me  at  $82 
a  head.  But  though  Swift  &  Company  are 
not  philanthropists  and  though  they  do  not 
lose  any  money  in  their  business,  1  satis- 
fied myself  that  the  13!  per  cent,  profit 
on  their  capital  stock  ot  $60,000,000  which 
they  made  that  year  was  not  made  from 
selling  beef.  Where  they  made  their 
profits  on  a  steer,  1  discovered,  was  in  the 
by-products  —  the  hide,  the  various  animal 
oils  that  are  extracted  from  the  fats  and 
offal,  oleomargarine,  stearin,  tallow,  soap, 
fertilizers,  medical  extracts,  dye  stuffs, 
buttons,  glue,  bone  charcoal — the  hundreds 
of  by-products  which  the  big  packing 
houses  are  compelled  to  utilize  to  make 
profits  from  their  business.  And  the  big 
packers  can  utilize  for  canning  the  cheap 
cuts  and  the  poor  stock  which  the  city 
butcher  can  hardly  sell  over  his  counter. 
Besides,  a  good  share  of  the  packer's  pro- 
fits are  nuide  on  hogs  and  sheep." 

THE  DEMAND  AHEAD  OF  THE  SUPPLY 

'"Well,  if  you  are  not  making  too  much, 
and  the  packer  is  losing  money,  and  the 
retailer  is  only  making  a  fair  profit,  why  am 
I  paying  thirty-two  cents  a  pound  for  the 
porterhouse  steak  that  cost  me  only  twenty 
cents  ten  years  ago?"    I  insisted. 

"It  all  comes  back,"  replied  Colonel 
Power,  "to  the  one  law  that  Congress  has 
so  far  been  unable  to  repeal  —  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  There  are  not  as 
many  cattle  as  there  were  and  there  are 
more  people  demanding  beef.  And  long 
before  there  are  enough  cattle  being  raised 
to  supply  the  demand  for  beef  there  will 
be  millions  more  people  in  the  cities  de- 
manding beef;  You  will  probably  not 
live  long  enough  to  buy  porterhouse  steaks 
again  for  less  than  thirty-two  cents  a 
pound." 
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THE   LARGER  HOUSEKEEPING 

THE    WIDENING    RANGE    OF    WOMEN'S    ACTIVITIES    AS    EXEMPLIFIED    IN    BOSTON - 
SWEEPING   OUT  THE   CITY's    INSANITARY   SPOTS,    RENOVATING    BAKERIES    AND 
SWEATSHOPS,  AND  PROTECTING  THE  PUBLIc's  INTEREST  IN  MOTHERHOOD 

BY 

MABEL   POTTER  DAGGETT 


THE  housekeeper  is  abroad  in 
her  city.  There  isn't  so  much 
to  do  at  home  as  once  there 
was.  The  spinning  wheel  had 
long  been  silent,  the  sewing 
machine  was  beginning  to  gather  dust, 
the  architects  were  drawing  kitchenettes 
in  their  blue-print  plans,  when,  in  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  more 
well-to-do  women  of  Boston  arose  in  their 
drawing  rooms  and,  with  skirts  gathered 
in  one  hand,  stepped  firmly  over  their 
thresholds  to  find  new  duties. 

The  streets  were  filled  with  working- 
people  on  whom  they  looked  with  awakened 
interest.  For  science  had  recently  con- 
firmed our  democracy  by  the  revelation 
that,  when  Boston  had  1,200  deaths  a  year 
from  tuberculosis  and  1,600  cases  of 
typhoid,  the  Back  Bay  would  have  to 
have  some  of  them.  Beacon  Street  and 
Commonwealth  Avenue  might  no  longer 
live  to  themselves  alone.  Through  this 
moving  throng  they  were  close  linked  to 
all  the  "ends"  of  Boston.  Here  were  the 
tailors  who  fashioned  the  suits  for  the 
most  exclusive  Colonial  Dame.  Here  were 
the  seamstresses  who  sewed  her  lingerie. 
Here  were  the  bakers  who  baked  her  bread. 
The  housewifely  mind  paused  to  ponder. 
Mary,  the  cook,  who  used  to  bake  the 
bread  in  the  kitchen,  had  to  be  carefully 
watched  to  see  that  she  always  wore  a 
clean  apron  and  washed  her  hands.  Did 
the  Superfine  Baking  Company  wash  its 
hands? 
The  committee  a  few  years  ago  sent 
to  see,  and  came  back  with  a  shocked 
in   their   report:    "My   dears,   my 


dears,"  they  said,  "there  are  flies  in  the 
molasses  and  rats  in  the  flour  and  there 
are  weary,  perspiring  men  who  drop  on 
the  very  moulding  boards  to  sleep." 

So  the  Consumers'  League  went  to  the 
legislature  to  ask  for  a  law  that  should 
forbid  .the  Superfine  and  other  bakeries 
to  make  bread  in  a  cellar  and  that  should 
require  medical  inspection  for  employees 
as  a  guarantee  against  disease  mixed  in 
the  dough.  It  is  a  woman's  notion  that 
has  not  yet  been  dignified  by  legal  enact- 
ment. 

But  lacking  a  law,  feminine  ingen- 
uity is  using  a  "white  list."  It  directs 
a  discriminating  purchaser  to  about  twenty 
bakeries  in  Boston  that  have  been  in- 
vestigated and  found  clean  enough  to  meet 
the  housewifely  standard.  There  is  like- 
wise an  "approved  list"  of  fifty-six  tailor 
shops  that  are  light  enough  and  airy 
enough  so  that  the  workers  are  not  liable  to 
disease.  And  once  a  month  in  two  of  the 
leading  newspapers  there  is  published  the 
"Shopping  Guide"  to  such  department 
stores ^s  are  selling  "white  label"  lingerie 
of  sanitary  manufacture  to  insure  that  it 
is  not  a  menace  alike  to  those  who  make  it 
and  to  those  who  wear  it. 

Four  years  ago,  in  the  season  when  the 
feminine  mind  turns  energetically  to 
thoughts  of  spring  cleaning,  the  woman 
who  cares  looked  across  Boston  Common 
with  a  friendly  nod  to  Everywoman: 
"Come,"  she  said,  "let  us  join  hands 
in  a  Woman's  Municipal  League."  A 
platform  of  wide  welcome  was  arranged 
to  include  alike  Gentile  and  Jew,  Syrian 
and  Greek  and  Italian.    This  ideal  was 
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being  explained  at  a  parlor  meeting  in  one 
of  the  ends  of  Boston.  The  wife  of 
Guiseppe  Bacigalupo,  a  prosperous  Italian 
contractor,  was  present  in  the  front  row. 
Complacently  stroking  her  velvet  dress, 
she  looked  up  in  a  sudden  glow  of  com- 
prehension: "Why,  after  all,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "we're  all  of  us  just  foreigners 
together,  aren't  we?  For,  really,  one  never 
sees  any  red  Indian  natives  about." 

Madame  Back  Bay,  in  the  chair,  caught 
her  breath.  Then  she  smiled  bravely 
back,  "foreigners  together, "  with  the  wife 
of  Guiseppe  Bacigalupo.  And  the  Italian 
woman  went  out  to  bring  one  hundred  of 
her  neighbors  into  the  League  that  now 
has  a  membership  list  of  nearly  two 
thousand. 

These  are  a  Council  of  City  Mothers  of 
which  Mrs.  T.  J.  Bowlker  is  president.  It 
is  true  that  they  are  without  the  power  of 
political  action.  But  they  have  woman's 
influence  organized  to  work  for  what  they 
want.  Within  the  League  have  been  set  up 
departments  corresponding  to  every  phase 
of  the  city's  activities  that  affect  the  home. 
The  office  headquarters,  at  79  Chandler 
Street,  serves  as  the  clearing  house  through 
which  the  Boston  housewives'  complaints 
or  suggestions  reach  the  Qty  Hall.  The 
officers  of  the  League  are  working  in  cor- 
dial co5peration  with  the  city  officers. 

The  Oepartment  of  Streets  and  Alleys 
first  awakened  Boston  to  the  League's 
existence.  They  started  a  city  cleaning 
crusade  that  swept  from  Jamaica  Plain  to 
East  Boston,  and  from  the  Charles  River 
Bank  to  South  Bay.  Committees  were 
sent  out  to  hang  in  Boston  kitchens  a 
neatly  printed  "Notice  to  Housekeepers/' 
that  cited  city  ordinances  for  the  disposal 
of  refuse  and  the  penalty  for  thrbwing  it 
into  the  street.  They  pasted  the  alleys 
with  stickers  that  said,  ''Help  keep  the 
city  clean!"  They  put  advertising  plac- 
ards in  the  street  cars  that  read :  "  Warn- 
ing! The  Health  Laws  demand  that  your 
premises  shall  be  kept  free  from  rubbish. 
Dirty  air  is  death!  You  have  no  more 
right  to  poison  the  air  that  your  neighbor 
breathes  than  the  water  he  drinks!" 
Then  they  held  meetings  in  every  section 
of  the  city  to  urge  that  every  housewife 
see  how  it  was  with  her  own  back  yard. 


"  What  is  all  this  fuss  about?"  demanded 
a  Commonwealth  Avenue  matron.  "I'm 
sure  I  haven't  looked  into  my  back  yard 
in  thirty  years." 

"Your  neighbors  have!"  was  the  sig- 
nificant retort  in  a  Beacon  Street  drawing 
room  that  sent  her  home  for  a  private 
domestic  survey.  She  found  out  the 
truth  of  what  Genevieve  Johnson,  a  little 
colored  girl  at  a  South  Boston  school,  said 
in  an  essay  on  "Clean  Back  Yards": 
"Some  of  us  live  in  houses  that  are  like 
paper  dolls  with  all  fronts  and  no  backs." 

WOMEN   SANITARY   INSPECTORS 

Boston  was  set  in  order.  Then  the 
League  employed  a  salaried  inspector  to 
keep  it  so.  She  is  a  Wellesley  College 
graduate.  Miss  Mabel  Frost,  and  she 
daily  patrols  the  streets  and  the  alleys, 
especially  the  alleys.  A  garbage  can 
uncovered  or  an  alley  littered  with  debris, 
brings  from  her  a  prompt  notification  to 
the  householder  that  it  is  a  violation  of 
city  ordinances.  If  anybody  doubts  the 
authority  of  this  fashionably  attired 
feminine  person  to  speak  her  mind  about 
garbage,  she  has  only  to  flash  the  neat 
little  nickel  badge  that  is  concealed  beneath 
her  coat  lapel,  and  he  realizes  that  what 
she  says  will  go  with  the  law.  Not  only 
private  housdiolders  are  thus  regulated, 
some  of  the  leading  Tremont  Street  store 
keepers  have  come  out  into  their  alleys  with 
shovels  and  hoes  when  she  called.  The 
North  Station  tidied  up  when  she  pointed 
out  the  debris  that  littered  the  pavement 
before  it.  The  city  increased  its  collec- 
tions of  refuse  to  three  times  a  week  and 
placed  two  hundred  of  the  red  metal 
"rubbish"  boxes  through  the  business 
district  when  the  League  laid  her  report 
of  these  needs  before  the  Board  of  Health. 

Then  the  officers  of  the  City  Park 
Department,  when  it  was  shown  that  the 
trees  in  some  of  the  children's  playgrounds 
had  been  planted,  as  it  were,  "man 
fashion,"  with  the  shade  falling  on  the 
sidewalk  outside  instead  of  on  the  children, 
politely  planted  the  trees  right  side  about. 
And  when  they  were  told  that  the  Prince 
Street  playground,  which  they  had  sur- 
faced with  refuse  from  a  nearby  factory 
so  that  the  children  came  home  as  black  as 
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little  coal  heavers,  wasn't  helping  the 
mothers  of  the  neighborhood  much,  they 
paved  it  neatly  with  brick  and  surrounded 
it  with  a  colonnade  topped  with  boxes 
that  are  filled  with  flowers  in  the  sum- 
mer time  and  with  little  Christmas  trees 
in  the  winter.  Next,  the  attention  of  the 
city  officials  was  directed  to  the  Fenway 
Dump,  where  employees  of  one  city  de- 
partment busily  deposited  refuse  to  be 
blown  across  the  way,  so  that  the  laborers 
from  another  department  found  continu- 
ous employment  in  picking  it  up.  Did  that 
seem  like  effectual  municipal  housekeeping, 
the  women  wanted  to  know.  And  the 
Boston  City  Council,  after  thinking  it 
over,  recently  made  a  new  contract  for 
the  disposal  of  waste,  that  abolishes  in- 
land dumps. 

The  League's  Department  of  Housing 
sent  a  second  inspector.  Miss  M.  E.  Clarke, 
to  the  tenements  where,  day  by  day,  she 
patiently  interprets  American  civilization 
to  the  ignorant  housekeepers  who  do  not 
understand:  for  example,  why  they  must 
not  throw  their  ashes  into  the  hopper  that 
connects  with  the  drain.  They  are  usually 
quick  to  respond  with  "Scuzee!  Sciizee!" 
It  is  harder  to  make  them  understand  that 
dirt  is  dangerous.  But  by  pointing  to 
the  little  white  hearses  that  are  always 
going  up  and  down  their  street,  the 
"Clean  Lady"  at  length  makes  them 
comprehend  a  connection  between  dirt 
and  death  that  sends  them  to  their  knees, 
scrubbing  brush  in  hand.  The  landlord 
is  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  Mr.  Murphy 
in  the  West  End  was  compelled  to  cut  a 
window  in  a  dark  room,  to  whitewash  the 
dirty  walls,  to  put  in  a  new  sink,  and  to 
repair  a  dangerous  stairway.  When  he 
had  finished  his  .labors,  he  announced: 
"I've  lived  in  the  West  End  twenty-five 
years,  an'  it's  only  lately  these  wimmin 
been  nosin'  'roun'.  Now  a  man  inspector 
just  puts  his  head  in  the  door  an'  says, 
'Board  uv  Health,'  an'  goes  out  again. 
But  these  wimmin,  they  know  too  much 
an'  they  see  too  much.  No,  sir,  I  don't 
believe  in  the  idea  uv  wimmin  in- 
spectors." 

The  League  does.  The  woman  inspector 
is  one  of  its  "demonstrations."  It  hopes 
that  some  time  the  city  fathers  will  take 


her  on  their  own  pay  roll.  For  the  present 
the  city  fathers  only  lend  her  the  little 
nickel  badge  of  the  real  man  inspector, 
while  the  city  mothers  find  her  salary. 
And  as  fast  as  the  treasury  permits,  the 
League  adds  another  inspector  to  its  staff. 
The  Market  Department  inspector.  Miss 
Therese  Norton,  is  a  Radcliffe  College 
graduate.  Regularly  she  makes  her  morn- 
ing trip  through  Faneuil  Hall  and  Quincy 
markets,  where  a  long  line  of  dealers, 
bowing  in  white  aprons  beside  polished 
glass  show  cases,  are  ready  for  her  critical 
survey.  In  lesser  districts,  among  poorer 
shops,  the  proprietor  who  sees  her  coming 
hastily  shoos  his  flies  and  pulls  a  bit  of 
mosquito  netting  over  his  meat  or  fish. 
Perhaps  he  even  has  time  to  raise  a  crate 
of  vegetables  to  the  top  of  an  empty 
cracker  box. 

To  get  food  stuff  raised  out  of  reach  of 
dogs  and  covered  out  of  range  of  typhoid 
flies  has  been  the  long  persistent  cam- 
paign of  the  League.  After  much  effort 
they  got  a  city  ordinance,  but  it  wobbled 
and  wouldn't  work  when  a  shrewd  dealer 
carried  his  case  to  court.  Then  they  sent 
the  market  inspector  out  to  make  a  map 
of  three  hundred  provision  stores,  with 
red  tacks  put  in  to  indicate  the  clean  stores 
and  black  tacks  to  indicate  the  dirty 
stores.  This  map,  laid  before  the  last 
legislature,  secured  the  law  the  women 
wanted.  But  while  they  waited  for  it, 
they  had  managed  to  get  matters  pretty 
well  regulated  in  their  own  way. 

League  members  all  over  Boston  simply 
refused  to  buy  of  market  men  who  did  not 
meet  their  standards.  One  groceryman 
on  Boylston  Street,  when  he  was  requested 
by  the  market  inspector  "to  raise  and 
cover,"  answered  that  he  was  "just  tired 
of  having  women  come  around  telling 
him  what  to  do,"  and  he  wouldn't. 
Immediately  thereafter,  twenty  of  his 
wealthy  Back  Bay  clientele  notified  him 
that  he  need  not  serve  them  any  longer. 
He  used  some  strong  language  to  the  clerk 
who  was  weighing  sugar.  But  he  also 
got  out  a  neat  little  printed  circular  and 
mailed  it  to  every  customer  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  "Jones  and  Co.  have 
'raised  and  covered/  and  will  be  glad  of 
your  continued  patronage." 
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Nor  are  the  Back  Bay  dealers  the  only 
dealers  who  have  felt  the  force  of  feminine 
public  opinion.  Housewives  in  the  tene- 
ment districts  the  League  have  organized 
in  "Market  Tens."  The  Market  Ten  is 
a  neighborhood  group  of  ten  women 
pledged  to  exercise  watchful  supervision 
over  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  stores 
in  which  they  make  their  daily  household 
purchases.  Is  the  food  protected  from 
dust  and  flies?  Would  the  floor  soil  your 
dress?  are  some  of  the  questions  answered 
on  the  report  cards  they  turn  in  to  Chandler 
Street.  When  the  record  indicates  that  a 
store  is  persistently  violating  hygienic 
requirements,  the  market  inspector  visits 
it.  She  tells  the  proprietor  why  he  ought 
to  have  screens.  She  gets  his  ice  box 
cleaned.  She  puts  the  covers  on  his  garb- 
age pails.  She  is  not  even  above  handling 
a  broom  to  show  how  it  should  be  done. 
But  if  then  he  does  not  profit  by  the 
instruction,  she  makes  a  formal  complaint 
to  the  Board  of  Health  and  they  proceed 
against  the  shop  as  a  menace  to  the  health 
of  the  community. 

HOW  THE    "market  TENS"  WORK 

The  Market  Ten,  however,  exercises  a 
salutary  influence  all  its  own.  One  of  its 
especial  functions  is  to  look  sharply  after 
those  thrifty  storekeepers  in  the  poorer 
quarters  who  economize  on  wrapping 
paper  by  using  dd'  newspapers  purchased 
from  the  rag  men  at  a  cent  a  hundred. 
Mrs.  Levinsky  in  Salem  Street  opens  a  neat 
brown  paper  parcel  to  show  her  new 
neighbor  a  fish  just  purchased  from 
Silverstein  on  the  comer.  "Such  a  nice 
fish,"  both  women  agree.  And  the  new 
neighbor  goes  out  to  get  one  too.  Lo, 
when  it  is  done  up  and  passed  to  her,  it 
is  wrapped  in  an  old  newspaper  1  With 
the  withering  glance  of  the  woman  who 
knows  what  she  can  do,  when  all  the  city 
statutes  can't,  she  spurns  the  package. 

"The  Market  Ten/*  murmurs  Silver- 
stein as  one  might  mention*  the  Mafia. 
"But  I  did  not  know  you  belonged! 
Pardon!  Pardon!"  And  he  would  have 
wasted  a  dozen  brown  papers  to  rewrap 
the  package.  But  already  his  customer 
has  departed  for  the  Model  Market  down 
the  street. 


What  will  the  Market  Ten  do  to  him  for 
this  delinquency?  Awful  thought!  Sup- 
pose they  put  him  in  the  moving  picture 
show.  On  Saturday  night  he  is  here  at 
North  and  Blackstone  Streets,  where  the 
Woman's  Municipal  League  is  displaying 
stereopticon  pictures  that  are  thrown 
against  a  building  to  instruct  the  moving 
throngs  that  are  making  Sunday  purchases 
in  the  open  market.  How  the  typhoid 
fly  carries  disease  germs  from  filth  to  food 
is  told  in  pictures  that  take  the  fly  from 
the  stable  to  the  baby's  milk  bottle.  The 
clean  alley  and  the  dirty  alley  appear  in 
succession;  the  clean  street  and  the  dirty 
street;  and  then  the  clean  market  and  the 
dirty  market  flash  into  view.  And  Silver- 
stein breathes  easier.  It  is  not  his  store 
that  is  labelled,  for  the  city  to  see,  "  Dirty 
market!    Don't  buy  here!" 

CHILDREN   AS   GUARDIANS   OF    HEALTH 

By  such  novel  means  the  League  is 
educating  the  public  that  grasps  truth 
most  readily  when  it  is  graphically  pre- 
sented. A  drama,  "The  Play  Shop," 
written  and  acted  in  the  settlements  by 
the  children  of  the  Junior  Municipal 
League,  is  another  potent  hygienic  in- 
fluence. The  stage  "properties"  of  this 
play  are  a  toy  screen  store,  five  feet  square, 
with  a  window  and  a  real  awning  that 
moves  up  and  down,  detachable  shelves, 
and  a  complete  equipment  of  flyless,  dust- 
less  food  packages.  The  principles  of  a 
sanitary  shop  are  earnestly  impressed  on 
the  audience  by  the  play  actors.  Scorn- 
fully the  leading  lady  comments  on  the 
store  on  which  the  first  curtain  rises,  "All 
these  flies,  they  spread  so  much  germs,  they 
give  me  the  headache."  And  the  dirty 
store  is  driven  out  of  business  while  the 
neighborhood  patronage  makes  prosperous 
the  proprietor  of  the  germ-proof  store  of 
the  last  act. 

Off  the  stage  and  in  a  real  shop,  you 
could  not  get  a  Junior  League  little  girl  to 
buy  so  much  as  an  ice  cream  cone  in  a 
place  that  does  not  come  up  to  her  stand- 
ards. With  her  coin  clasped  tightly  in 
her  hand,  she  frankly,  says  to  the  pro- 
prietor's face,  "Why,  you  have  a  dirty 
store!"  aiid  takes  her  trade  elsewhere  as 
promptly  as  a  member  of  a  Market  Ten. 
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The  children  are  active  missionary 
workers.  They  bring  their  mothers  and 
their  fathers  and  their  sisters  and  their 
brothers  to  see  the  Model  Flat  that  is 
rented  and  furnished  and  kept  as  a  per- 
manent exhibit  in  the  vicinity  of  South 
End  House.  On  the  wall  hang  inscrip- 
tions such  as  "Notice  that  this  tenement 
has  thorough  ventilation.  It  smells 
sweet/'  and  "This  bedroom  opens  on  a 
court.  The  law  requires  that  such  a 
court  shall  be  kept  free  from  dirt  and  ref- 
use." The  simple  mission  furniture,  every 
article  of  which  is  tagged  with  the  price 
it  cost,  has  been  carefully  selected  as  an 
object  lesson  to  influence  neighborhood 
taste  in  house  furnishing.  "  I  s'pose  it's 
nice,"  said  a  factory  girl  looking  it  over 
with  her  fiancee,  "  but,"  in  a  wistful  tone, 
"  Tve  just  got  to  have  my  plush  stage  first. 
Me  and  Jim,  though,"  she  added,  "are 
going  to  save  up  for  our  parlor  set  instead 
of  buying  it  on  the  instalment  plan," 
which  was  a  concession  to  one  of  the  Model 
Flat  teachings. 

The  woman  who  cares  is  interested  in 
this  factory  girl.  She  believes  that  she 
ought  to  have  some  preparation  for  the 
business  of  conducting  the  home  with 
the  plush  parlor  set.  The  League  has 
talked  over  the  possibility  of  sex  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  The  question 
is  being  gradually  approached.  Mean- 
while this  year  for  the  first  time  a  new 
subject  is  to.be  [introduced  in  the  cur- 
riculum —  the  girls  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  Boston  grammar 
schools  are  to  be  given  lectures  on  "How 
to  Care  for  a  Baby." 

TEACHING    CHILDREN    SKILL    AND    JOY 

But  before  the  factory  girl  reaches  her 
home-making  task,  industry  claims  her 
for  a  time.  For  this,  too,  she  must  be 
made  ready.  Boston  has  56,000  girls 
and  boys  between  fourteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age  who  work  for  a  living.  Many 
of  them  have  been  going  c-ut  untrained  to 
struggle  for  a  foothold  in  the  great  army 
of  labor,  where  more  and  more  the  battle 
is  to  be  to  the  skilled.  So  the  League's 
Department  of  Education,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Cabot  and 
later  Mrs.  B.  B.  Glenny,  set  out  to  make 


a  complete  survey  of  the  opportunities  for 
vocational  training  in  Boston.  Students 
from  Wellesley  and  RadcliflFe  have  volun- 
teered as  assistants.  And  the  work  has 
attained  such  proportions  that  the  de- 
partment is  now  permanently  installed 
in  an  office  of  its  own  at  No.  6  Beacon 
Street.  The  exhaustive  information  which 
it  has  compiled  has  been  listed  in  the  seven 
charts  that  have  thus  far  been  completed. 
The  results  are  so  highly  esteemed  that  the 
Department  o(  Commerce  and  Labor  at 
Washington  has  incorporated  in  its  25th 
Annual  Report  an  account  of  the  chart 
plan  and  system  of  construction.  And 
the  seven  charts,  with  all  the  facts  as  to 
location,  length  of  the  course,  free  tuition, 
etc.,  of  several  hundred  classes  and  institu- 
tions, hang  in  every  public  school  of 
Boston  to  direct  pupils  to  training  for  a 
vocation. 

But  girls  and  boys  are  looking  for  more 
than  work.  They  are  looking  also  for 
the  joy  of  life.  At  night  they  stream 
through  the  city  streets  in  search  of  it, 
and  the  bright  lights  of  the  saloon  and  the 
dance  hall  beckon,  "It  is  here." 

"Hang  beacon  lights  in  the  school 
houses  of  Boston,"  the  city  mothers  cried, 
"and  we  shall  be  able  to  lead  them  from 
temptation."  But  the  city  fathers  thought 
that  they  could  not  afford  it.  So  the 
League  Committee  on  the  Extended  Use 
of  School  Buildings,  with  Miss  Mary  P. 
Follett  as  chairman,  last  year  financed 
the  $5,000  experiment  of  opening  one 
high  school  in  East  Boston  for  evening 
social  centre  purposes.  There  are  games 
and  dancing  and  basket  ball  and  the 
"  Opportunity  Clubs."  The  lighted  school 
house  had  gathered  700  young  people 
within  two  weeks  after  it  was  opened. 
The  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  of 
Boston,  hearing  of  it,  came  up  to  see  about 
it.  And  this  year  the  Board  of  Education 
has  taken  over  the  work  and  will  expand 
it  by  opening  four  schools  as  social  centres. 

The  League  Committee  on  Open  Air 
Schools,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Rose 
Lamb,  presents  another  object  lesson  in  the 
Castle  Island  School,  an  industry  in 
citizenship  that  the  city  is  almost  ready 
to  adopt.  Throughout  the  summer,  250 
anemic  children  from  the  crowded  districts 
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were  taken  daily  to  Castle  Island  to  «at 
and  sleep  and  play  in  the  sunshine.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  they  had  gained  an 
average  of  two  and  a  half  pounds,  which  is 
one  and  a  half  pounds  more  than  is  re- 
corded for  children  of  the  same  group  re- 
maining in  the  city  slums*.  Incidentally, 
they  were  lined  up  at  Castle  Island  for 
instruction  in  Clean  Clubs.  And  Angelina 
Ristorini's  mother  reports:  'That  girl,  now, 
she  wanta  mek  a  bath  evera  day,  an'  she 
have  to  have  a  clean  shirt  evera  week.'' 

PRENATAL  CARE  OF  INFANTS 

You  cannot  begin  too  early  about  the 
health  of  a  child,  the  League  agreed  as 
they  sat  in  council.  Let  us  begin  before 
it  is  bom,  urged  the  Committee  on  Social 
Welfare  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Improvement.  And  what  the  League 
calls  another  "initiatory  experiment  of 
civic  interest"  was  launched.  Any  ex- 
pectant mother  in  Boston  may  have  ex- 
pert guidance  through  the  nine  months 
of  preparation  that  lead  to  her  travail 
and  triumph.  A  trained  nurse  takes  her 
under  supervision  and,  at  any  variation 
from  a  normal  condition,  the  services  of  a 
physician  are  promptly  secured.  Though 
the  nurse's  visits  are  made  regularly  every 
ten  days,  three  dollars  covers  the  cost  for 
tjie  entire  period.  The  patient  who  is  able 
may  pay  this  nominal  fee,  but  it  is  never 
required.  All  over  Boston  are  humble 
homes  where  this  professional  care  has 
averted  disaster  that  hovered  near.  The 
nurse's  route  has  been  ejctended  even  out 
into  the  suburbs.  1  n  the  little  front  parfers, 
where  New  England  thrift  has  turned  the 
Brussels  rug  right  skle  down  not  to  fade, 
and  where  a  pink  flowered  china  lamp 
on  the  centre  table  keeps  sentinel  guard 
in  the  best  room,  she  sits  down  with  the 
woman  in  a  gingham  apron  and  draws 
from  a  satchel  all  the  appliances  for 
scientific  tests  that  a  woman  with  a  million 
of  money  might  buy.  There  is  advice 
about  diet  and  rest  and  a  warning  nod 
toward  the  wash  on  the  line,  with  a  last 
injunction,  "  Don't  work  too  hard." 

The  League  shows  the  results  of  this 
Department  of  Public  Improvement  in 
statistics.  Prenatal  care  has  so  lessened 
the  dangers  of  pregnancy  that,  with  1,111 


cases  in  three  years,  not  a  death  has 
occurred,  only  one  case  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease has  developed,  and  the  average 
weight  of  the  babies  is  from  eight  to  fifteen 
ounces  more  than  that  which  is  cited  by 
the  medical  books.  When  the  city  fathers 
were  presented  with  these  figures,  they 
went  out  to  hire  a  city  nurse.  And  Boston 
is  now  undertaking  prenatal  care  as  a 
regular  part  of  its  Board  of  Health  pro- 
gramme. 

Three  thousand  children  are  dying  in 
Massachusetts  every  year  because  the 
law  requiring  that  milk  be  clean  is  de- 
layed. With  this  fact  held  up  to  the 
public,  Mrs.  William  Lowell  Putnam,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Milk  from 
the  Woman's  Municipal  League,  has  gone 
out  and  formed  the  Milk  Consumers' 
League,  of  2,000  members.  And  there  are 
2,000  men  with  a  ballot  behind  them, 
whose  enlistment  is  giving  the  politi- 
cians pause.  But  No.  49  Beacon  Street, 
Mrs.  Putnam's  private  residence,  is  the 
office  address  printed  on  their  stationery. 
And  this  year,  as  last,  when  the  milk  bill 
reaches  the  senate,  it  will  be  she,  sitting 
high  in  the  woman's  gallery,  note  book 
in  hand  and  an  attorney  at  her  elbow,  who 
will  be  giving  the  instructions  that  direct 
its  progress  on  the  floor  below. 

BUILDING    BULWARKS    OF    THE    HOME 

A  housekeeper,  you  see,  shall  lead 
them.  Massachusetts  does  not  yet  seat 
her  with  its  citizens  elect.  Nevertheless, 
she  has  followed  the  housekeeping  that  has 
gone  from  the  kitchen  to  the  legislative 
hall.  And  the  woman  behind  the  bill  is 
a  familiar  figure  at  the  Capitol.  Up  at 
the  State  House  now  is  the  representative 
sent  by  the  Massachusetts  Congress  of 
Mothers,  who  believe  that,  with  all  the 
civic  care-taking  to-day,  the  home  needs 
one  more  bulwark.  Mrs.  Clara  Cahill 
Parks  is  a  member  of  the  state  commission 
that  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
conskler  the  question  of  motherhood  pen- 
sions. House  Bill  No.  478,  in  regard  to 
such  state  support  for  homes  that  need  it, 
bears  her  name  as  the  petitioner.  "  But 
you  are  neither  a  scientist  nor  a  sociologist," 
objected  a  learned  child  specialist  who  is 
opposing  her.    "1   am  a  mother,"   she 
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rejoined  quietly,  little  flames  leaping  in 
her  bright  brown  eyes.  "And  he  never 
will  be/'  laughed  several  senators,  turning 
the  tide  m  favor  of  the  one  specialist  in 
motherhood  whom  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  disposed  to  recognize. 

It  is  this  same  brooding  motherhood, 
that  knows  so  well  how  to  take  a  little 
child  to  its  breast,  that  is  enfolding  the 
city.  The  work  that  God  specialized  a 
woman  for  cannot  well  be  done  without 
her.  And  the  home-making  sex,  with  a 
capacity  for  detail  that  is  the  inheritance 
of  generations,  is  at  last  solving  the  knotty 
problems  that  man  alone  may  only  fumble 
at.  So  the  old  occupation  that  was  lost 
is  found  again. 

1  sat  in  a  Beacon  Street  drawing  room 
that  is  rich  in  ancestral  mahogany.  A 
woman  who  underwrites  the  work  of  the 
Boston   Woman's    Municipal    League    in 


checks  of  four  figures  was  saying:  " There 
is  no  more  a  woman  of  leisure  in  Boston. 
We  have  all  been  draughted  for  civic 
service." 

And  1  thought,  might  not  even  Solomon 
praise  her  along  with  his  historic  house- 
keeper: "She  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness; she  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
city." 

Whether  she  be  the  old  woman  of 
limited  sphere  or  the  new  woman  of  larger 
vision,  it  is  the  same  world  force  that 
works  within  her  and  will  not  be  stayed. 
City  keeping  is  only  the  wider  housekeep- 
ing that  calls  to-day  for  the  hands  that 
best  know  how.  And  civilization,  respond- 
ing to  that  transforming  touch,  commits  its 
cities  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  woman 
who  cares. 

For  all  the  fragrance  of  life  flowers  in  the 
heart  of  hen! 


THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES? 

POLITICAL  AND  BUSINESS    MORALS    THEN    AND   NOW — ARE    WE    LOSING   THE 

HARDIER   VIRTUES? — THE   COMFORTS   OF    LIFE 


BY 


LYMAN  BEECHER  STOWE 


WE  HAVE  all  heard  much 
of  V  the  good  old  days." 
Old  men  delight  to  tell 
of  the  days  of  their 
youth  —  how  different 
things  were  then  from  now,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  always  in  favor  of  the  past.  Then 
were  people  frugal,  courageous,  industrious, 
and  hearty.  There  were  no  enervating 
luxuries,  no  pitiless  corporations,  no  soul 
searing  worship  of  the  almighty  dollar,  no 
hatred-engendering  chasm  between  rich 
and  jxx)r,  no. divorce  scandals,  no  race 
suicide,  and  no  unchurched  and  godless  — 
among  substantial  folk  at  least.  It  is  in 
many  respects  fortunate  that  the  memories 
of  men  retain  the  high  lights  of  the'past  and 
not  the  shadows.  The  average  man 
remembers  the  oasis,  and  forgets  the 
desert  Is  this  memory  fair?  In  the  com- 
plexity and  convenience  of  modem  life. 


have  we  lost  the  sturdier  virtues  of  our 
ancestors? 

Stevenson,  in  his  essay  on  the  English 
Admirals,  tells  this  story  as  showing  the 
valor  of  unnamed  heroes  in  former  days. 

"  It  was  by  a  hazard  that  we  learned  the 
conduct  of  the  four  marines  of  the  Wager. 
There  was  no'  room  for  these  brave  fellows 
in  the  boat,  and  they  were  left  behind 
upon  the  island  to  a  certain  death.  They 
were  soldiers,  they  said,  and  knew  well 
enough  it  was  their  business  to  die;  and 
as  their  comrades  pulled  away,  they  stood 
upon  the  beach,  gave  three  cheers,  and 
cried,  'God  bless  the  King!'  Now,  one 
or  two  of  those  who  were  in  the  bpat 
escaped,  against  all  likelihood,  to  tell  the 
story.  That  was  a  great  thing  for  us; 
but  surely  it  cannot,  by  any  possible 
twisting  of  human  speech,  be  construed 
into  anything  great  for  the  marines.    You 
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may  suppose,  if  you  like,  that  they  died 
hoping  their  behavior  would  not  be  for- 
gotten ;  or  you  may  suppose  they  thought 
nothing  on  the  subject,  which  is  much 
more  likely.  What  can  be  the  significa- 
tion of  the  word  'fame'  to  a  private  of 
marines,  who  cannot  read  and  knows 
nothing  of  past  history  beyond  the  remin- 
iscences of  his  grandmother?  But,  which- 
ever supposition  you  make,  the  fact  is 
unchanged.  .  .  .  Indeed,  I  believe 
this  is  the  lesson :  if  it  is  for  fame  that  men 
do  -brave  actions,  they  are  only  silly 
fellows    after    all." 

There  was  a  man  in  the  water  after  the 
Titanic  sank  who  was  told  by  the  officer 
on  the  overturned  lifeboat  that  he  could 
not  be  saved,  for  the  boat  would  upset  if 
another  person  tried  to  get  upon  her. 
The  man  in  the  water  answered  as  cheer- 
fully as  the  marines,  said  good-bye  to  those 
who  were  to  be  saved,  and  died.  There 
is  nothing  finer  in  the  good  old  times. 

Ubt  us  look  into  the  claim  that  the 
heartless  corporation  is  an  invention* of 
the  present. 

In  Green's  History  of  England  we  find 
this  mention  of  the  trusts  created  under 
Charles  I  between  1630  and  1640: 

"The  companies  who  undertook  them 
(the  monopolies)  payed  a  fixed  duty  on 
their  profits  as  well  as  a  large  sum  for  the 
original  concession  of  the  monopoly. 
Wine,  soap,  salt,  and  almost  every  article 
of  domestic  consumption  fell  into  the  hands 
of  monopolists,  and  rose  in  price  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  profit  gained  by  the 
Crown.  TtThey  sup  in  our  cup/  Cole- 
pepper  said  afterward  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, 'they  dip  in  our  dish,  they  sit 
by  our  fire;  we  find  them  in  the  dye 
fat,  the  wash  bowls,  and*  the  pow- 
dering tub.  They  share  with  the  cutter 
in  his  box.  They  have  marked  and 
sealed  us  from  head  to  foot/'' 

A  GOOD  OLD-TIME  ELECTION 

Colonel  Roosevelt  and  his  adherents 
vigorously  complained  of  political  manipu- 
lation and  chicanery  in  the  recent  Presi- 
dential primaries  in  New  York.  They 
claimed  that  Tammany  Hall  had  never 
been  guilty  of  worse  practices.  Let  us 
test   this  assertion   by   referring   to  an 


account  of  a  Tammany  dominated  pri- 
mary of  sixty  years  ago  given  in  Meyer's 
History  of  Tammany  Hall.     It  runs: 

"At  the  primaries  of  August,  1852,  fraud 
and  violence  occurred  at  nearly;  /ery  voting 
place.  In  some  instances  one  faction 
took  possession  of  the  polls  and  prevented 
the  other  from  voting;  in  others,  both 
had  control  by  turns,  and  fighting  was 
desperate.  One  party  ran  away  with  a 
ballot  box  and  carried  it  off  to  the  police 
station.  Many  ballot  boxes,  it  was  al- 
leged, were  half  filled  with  votes  before 
the  election  was  opened.  Wards  con- 
taining less  than  1,000  legal  Democratic 
voters  yielded  2,000  votes,  and  a  ticket 
which  not  a  hundred  voters  of  the  ward 
had  seen  was  elected  by  600  or  700  ma- 
jority. Whigs,  boys,  and  paupers  voted; 
the  purchasable  who  flocked  to  either 
party  according  to  the  price,  came  out  in 
force  and  ruffianism  dominated  the  whole. 

"The  police  dared  not  interfere.  Their 
appointment  was  made  by  the  Aldermen 
and  Assistant  Aldermen,  with  the  nominal 
consent  of  the  Mayor,  exclusively  on 
political  grounds  and  for  one  year.  The 
policeman's  livelihood  depended  upon  the 
whims  of  those  most  concerned  in  the 
ward  turmoils." 

Such  practices  to-day  are  inconceiv- 
able. Should  they  be  tried  they  would 
merely  serve  to  sweep  into  office 
upon  a  wave  of  righteous  indignation 
the  very  men  against  whom  they  were 
directed.  The  morals  of  old  time  politics 
—  or  of  old  time  business  —  would  not  be 
tolerated  to-day. 

THE   PLAIN   PEOPLE   IN    1 776 

In  his  book,  "The  New  Democracy," 
Walter  E.  Weyl  gives  us  this  illuminating 
glimpse  into  the  "good  old  times"  in  this 
country.    He  says: 

"Of  the  'free  and  equal'  men  of  1776, 
one  sixth  were  chattel  slaves.  These 
poor  blacks,  largely  native  Americans, 
were  speechless  and  Voteless,  were  bought 
and  sold,  were  mortgaged  and  flogged. 
Many  whites,  under  the  names  'redemp- 
tioners'and  'indentured  servants,' were  also 
limited  in  their  civil  rights,  being  bound 
to  service  and  liable  to  h^rsh  and^ruel 
treatment.    A  large  proportion  of  adult. 
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white,  free  males  were  disfranchised. 
New  Hampshire  limited  the  suffrage  to 
Protestant  taxpayers;  South  Carolina,  to 
free  white  men,  believing  in  God,  Heaven, 
and  Hell,  '  ith  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres, 
or  a  town  lot,  or  who  had  paid  a  con- 
siderable tax.  ...  A  governor  of 
South  Carolina  had  to  be  possessed  of 
ten  thousand  pounds,  a  property  quali- 
fication comparable  with  that  of  a  million 
dollars  or  more  for  the  present-day 
governors  of  New  York  or  Illinois.     .     .     . 

"The  will  of  the  people,  aborted  by  a 
restricted  suffrage,  was  completely  nulli- 
fied by  the  'rotten  politics'  of  the  time. 
The  founders  of  the  Republic,  be  it  re- 
membered, were  not  quiet  old  gentlemen 
in  stocks,  living  honorable  and  prophetic 
lives  for  the  uplifting  of  us,  their  putative 
descendants.  They  were  a  very  human 
lot  of  people  who,  liking  to  win,  were 
not  overnice  as  to  means." 

And  here  is  the  tribute  of  the  historian. 
Professor  McMaster,  to  these  same  revered 
forefathers  who  have  frpm  our  school- 
hood  days  been  so  constantly  held  up  to 
us  as  shining  examples  of  civic  virtue  and 
lofty  patriotism. 

He  writes:  "In  filibustering  and  gerry- 
mandering, in  stealing  governorships  and 
legislatures,  in  using  force  at  the  polls, 
in  colonizing  and  in  distributing  patronage 
to  whom  patronage  is  due,  in  all  the 
frauds  and  tricks  that  go  to  make  up  the 
worst  form  of  practical  politics,  the  men 
who  founded  our  state  and  national 
governments  were  always  our  equals,  and 
often  our  masters." 

To  continue  to  quote  from  Mr.  Weyl, 
here  is  some  account  of  the  lot  of  the  under 
dog  in  the  early  days  of  this  Republic: 

"  To  keep  the  poor  among  our  free  and 
equal  forefathers  in  their  place,  a  bar- 
barous criminal  law,  inherited  from  seven- 
teenth century  England  was  invoked. 
Not  only  was  imprisonment  for  debt 
universal,  but  attacks  upon  property  were 
repelled  with  savage  severity.  In  Mary- 
land a  thief  was  branded  with  a  T  on  his 
left  hand,  and  the  rogue  or  vagabond  — 
the  unemployed  man  —  with  an  R  on 
his  shoulder.  The  sovereign  common- 
wealth of  New  Hampshire  branded  burg- 
lars on  the  hand,  or,   if  the  crime  was 


committed  on  Sunday,  on  the  forehead; 
while  in  Virginia  all  'deceitful  bakers, 
dishonest  cooks,  cheating  fishermen,  care- 
less fish  dressers,'  were  ordered  to  lose 
their  ears.  In  Virginia  it  was  a  capital 
crime  to  obtain  goods  or  money  under 
false  pretenses.  Branding,  whipping, 
ducking,  cropping  of  the  ears;  the  pillory, 
and  the  stock  were  ordinary  punishments 
for  vulgar  rogues.  A  man  could  be 
hanged  in  Pennsylvania  in  1776  on  a 
first  conviction  for  any  of  twenty  crimes; 
in  Virginia  twenty-seven  crimes  were 
punishable  by  death.  The  law  fell  with 
special  severity  upon  the  unrepresented, 
voiceless,  and  often  uneducated  'simple 
men'  (as  John  Adams  called  them),  who 
feared  the  debtor's  prison  as  they  feared 
the  omnipresent  pillory  and  lash,  or  the 
cloth  P  which  the  unfortunate  pauper 
and  his  wife  and  children  were  obliged  to 
wear  upon  the  sleeve."  These  "simple 
men"  were  those  who  are  now  called 
"the  plain  people."  Then  they  were 
unrepresented  and  voiceless,  while  now 
they  are  the  final  arbiters  between*  oppos- 
ing candidates  and  policies. 

THE   COMFORTS   OF    LIFE 

In  the  comforts  of  life  we  have  done 
likewise.  The  streets  of  New  York  were 
not  laid  out  and  paved  to  any  appreciable 
extent  until  1750.  Philadelphia  lagged 
'way  behind  her  rivals  in  these  respects 
and  won  the  title  of  the  "  Filthy-Dirty." 
These  first  pavements  consisted  of  a  strip 
of  stone  blocks  down  the  middle  of  the 
streets,  with  no  sidewalks.  Up  to  1840, 
or  thereabouts,  goats  and  pi^;s  wandered 
at  will  about  the  public  streets  and  acted 
as  scavengers.  They  were  the  only  street 
cleaners,  barring  the  sporadic  efforts  of 
private  citizens  with  a  taste  for  cleanliness. 

Except  for  the  occasional  houses  of  the 
rich,  surrounded  by  their  spacious  grounds. 
Colonial  houses  were  small  —  rarely  ex- 
ceeding two  stories  in  height.  As  families 
of  seventeen  persons  were  then  common, 
one  can  imagine  that  congested  living 
conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  our  present 
slum  districts.  In  another  respect,  ordin- 
ary Colonial  houses  were  like  modem 
tenements.  They  were  workshops  as  well 
as  homes.    Trades  were  commonly  con- 
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ducted  at  home  instead  of  in  shops  and 
factories.  The  ordinary  houses  were  built 
of  wood;  and,  surrounded  as  they  were 
with  outhouses  and  woodsheds,  were 
naturally  highly  inflammable.  The  fre- 
quent fires,  with  of  course  no  adequate 
means  of  fighting  them,  kept  the  inhabi- 
tants in  a  constant  state  of  uneasiness. 
When  the  fire  bells  rang,  the  citizens  of 
the  neighborhood  turned  out  pell  mell, 
day  or  night,  even  from  public  meetings 
and  church  services,  and  ran  to  fight  the 
flames.  Before  the  Revolution,  even  the 
chimneys  were  of  logs  plastered  over  with 
clay  and  were  of  necessity  constantly  taking 
fire.  When,  however,  these  wooden  chim- 
neys were  finally  prohibited  by  law,  there 
was  a  great  outcry  against  this  infringe- 
ment of  individual  liberty.  There  were 
no  parks  or  public  squares  artistically  laid 
out,  but  only  commons  and  village  greens. 

OLD  TIME  SINGING 

Until  after  the  Revolution,  there  were 
but  two  hospitals  in  this  country  —  one 
in  New  York  and  one  in  Philadelphia. 
Possibly  this  was  fortunate,  as  hospitals 
were  then  almost  as  dangerous  as  battle- 
fields and  operations  —  nearly  always  fatal. 
There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  trained 
doctors,  but  an  abundance  of  quacks  who 
carried  on  their  iniquities  without  the 
annoyance  of  a  Pure  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  Surgeons  were  so  few,  in  the  South 
particularly,  that  it  was  a  conunon  occur- 
ence for  a  crushed  leg  or  arm  to  be  ampu- 


tated by  a  friend  of  the  victim  with  an 
ordinary  knife  or  carpenter's  saw  and  with 
red  hot  tongs  to  staunch  the  blood.  Sick 
people  were  confined  to  their  rooms  with 
all  the  doors  and  windows  tightly  closed. 
Fresh  air  was  for  those  only  who  were  well 
enough  to  go  out  of  doors.  Invalids 
were  vigorously  and  almost  indis- 
criminately cupped,   bled,  and  blistered. 

Heavy  drinking  was  practically  univer- 
sal and  carried  with  it  no  social  stigma. 
On  the  contrary,  the  test  of  a  successful 
party  was  for  the  host  to  drink  his  male 
guests  under  the  table.  Ministers  drank 
as  heavily  as  their  parishioners.  At  minis- 
ters' meetings,  it  was  customary  for  the 
wife  of  the  clergyman  who  was  acting  as 
host  to  brew  a  strong  toddy  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  clergymen  before  they 
took  up  their  business.  Not  infrequently 
by  the  time  the  hour  for  business  arrived, 
not  enough  of  the  brethren  were  sober  to 
make  up  a  quorum.  An  enterprising 
clergyman  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  handsomely 
supplemented  his  slender  salary  by  run- 
ning a  distillery.  He  did  this  openly  and 
without  protest  on  the  part  of  his  church. 

The  truth  is  that  neither  in  the  heroic 
virtues  nor  in  other  ways  were  the  good 
old  times  anything  to  which  we  should 
like  to  return  —  they  held  the  seeds  of 
modem  progress,  but  the  world  is  a  much 
better  place  in  which  to  live  than  it  was  a 
•century  ago  —  and  this  is  especially  true 
for  the  man  ci  little  income  or  influence. 


DR.  BERLINER.  MASTER  INVENTOR 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  MAN   WHO  DEVISED  THE  TELEPHONE  TRANSMITTER  AND  WHO 

PEjlFECTED  THE  MODERN  TALKING  MACHINE 

BY 

WELLS  F.  HARVEY 


DR.  EMILE  BERLINER  is  the 
i  inventor  of  the  telephone 
I  transmitter  and  of  the  chief 
'  essentials  of  the  modem  talk- 
ing machine.  While  other  in- 
vestigators were  seeking  to  develop  a 
telephone  transmitter    by    making    and 


breaking  an  electric  current,  or  by  the 
varying  of  surfaces.  Dr.  Berliner  found 
the  principle  of  constant  contact  with  loose 
and  varying  pressure.  While  earlier  talk- 
ing machines  tired  to  reproduce  sound  by 
straight  roads  through  valleys  of  wax  and 
over  waxen  hills  and  plateaus,  Dr.  Ber- 
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liner  etched  crooked  roads  upon  a  level 
metal  plain.  While  early  aeroplane  mak- 
ers depended  upon  water-cooled  engines 
equipped  with  a  fly  wheel,  Dr.  Berliner, 
as  far  back  as  1907,  developed  and  began 
the  manufacture  of  an  air-cooled  engine 
with  revolving  cylinders. 

Born  in  Germany  and  reared  in  an  or- 
thodox Jewish  home,  he  approached  re- 
ligion from  an  independent  viewpoint  and 
early  cast  aside  all  faith.  He  believes 
that  happiness  comes  best  through  fight- 
ing for  it.  Hence  he  devotes  himself  to 
the  campaign  in  Washington  against 
tuberculosis  and  for  safe  milk.  He  be- 
lieves that  sanitary  knowledge  will  ul- 
timately banish  early  death  and  that  thus 
one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  unhappiness 
will  be  removed. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  scientific  career 
Dr.  Berliner  overworked.  During  the 
day  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  Washing- 
ton. At  night  he  delved  into  the  mysteries 
of  science.  His  telephone  transmitter 
came  in  1877  as  the  result  of  persistent 
over-time  labor.  When  victory  was  as- 
sured, Dr.  Berliner,  then  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  was  nervously  prostrated 
by  his  double  load  and  by  the  excitement 
of  an  epoch-making  discovery. 

But  even  the  telephone  transmitter, 
though  built  upon  the  foundation  of  hard 
labor,  came  almost  like  a  flash.  Having 
learned  telegraphy  as  an  aid  to  his  inves- 
tigations, he  tried  the  key  one  evening  in 
Washington's  central  fire  alarm  station. 
The  skilled  operator  there  told  him  to 
strike  harder.  The  operator  explained 
that  with  greater  pressure  the  current  was 
more  intense  and  the  sending  distance  was 
increased.  The  operator  did  not  know 
why,  but  the  inquiring  mind  of  Berliner 
demanded  the  reason  and  found  it.  In- 
stantly it  came  to  him  that  this  was  the 
solution  of  the  telephone  problem.  He  ex- 
perimented with  the  varying  pressure 
and  found  that  it  succeeded.  In  hardly 
more  than  one  year  thereafter  the  trans- 
mitter had  been  acquired  by  the  newly- 
organized  Bell  company  and  the  young 
inventor  was  assured  both  of  reward  and 
of  scientific  employment. 

In  subsequent  work  Dr.  Berliner  prof- 
ited by  this   early   experience.     He  has 


trusted  to  logic  and  to  an  untrammeled 
viewpoint.  His  experimenting  has  been 
undertaken  with  definite  purpose  and  after 
mature  thought.  Conscious  of  the  need 
to  repair  the  results  of  earl>^  overwork, 
he  has  labored  prudently.  By  variety  of 
labors,  many  of  them  philanthropic  and 
educational,  he  has  both  made  himself  a 
good  citizen  and  relieved  his  mind.  At 
sixty-one  he  is  now  robust  and  strong.  .  In 
many  striking  respects  he  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  once  popular  conception 
of  the  inventor.  His  hair  is  kept  cut 
short.  He  is  neat  in  dress.  He  looks  and 
talks  much  like  a  successful  lawyer  or 
banker.  Hjs  eye  is  clear  and  bright,  sug- 
gesting none  of  the  vagueness  of  the 
dreamer.  He  is  not  over-absorbed  in 
research.  The  pictures  and  decorations 
of  his  home  bespeak  an  interest  in  art. 
He  loves  music  and  has  time  for  it,  this 
taste  giving  him  the  greater  delight  that 
he  has  been  the  means  of  putting  fine 
music  within  the  reach  of  those  far  away 
from  the  opera  and  the  concert. 

Dr.  Berliner's  friends  speak  of  his  in- 
tuition as  one  of  his  most  remarkable 
characteristics.  He  has  been  able  to 
foresee  the  demand  for  inventions  and  to 
place  his  work  where  it  has  become  of 
almost  immediate  practical  use.  In  1888 
he  delivered  a  lecture  in  which  he  first 
announced  his  method  of  reproducing 
sound  through  a  disc  talking  machine. 
He  had  not  yet  developed  the  present 
method  for  pressing  duplicates.  Yet  Dr. 
Berliner  prophesied  in  detail  how  singers 
and  speakers  would  some  day  make  their 
voices  heard  around  the  world.  "  Promin- 
ent singers,  speakers,  or  performers,"  he 
said,  "may  derive  an  income  from  royalties 
on  the  sale  of  their  phonautograms,  and 
valuable  plates  may  be  printed  and  reg- 
istered to  protect  ^against  unauthoriz^ 
publication."  In  this  sentence  one  may 
almost  catch  a  glimpse  of  Caruso,  whose 
royalties  from  records  will  keep  him  in- 
dependent even  if  his  voice  utterly  for- 
sakes him. 

With  this  keen  intuitive  foresight,  backed 
by  calm  judgment  and  early  commercial 
training.  Dr.  Berliner  has  been  able  to 
make  his  inventions  provide  liberally  for 
his  needs  and  has  for  many  years  been  able 
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to  prosecute  his  investigations  without  fear 
of  coming  to  the  traditional  misfortunes 
of  the  impecunious  inventor.  But  if  he  has 
gained  wealth,  his  associates  have  gained 
perhaps  even  greater  wealth,  for  he  has  pre- 
ferred to  avoid  business  worries  rather  than 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  profit. 

The  Berliner  inventions  in  connection 
with  the  talking  machine  consist  in  re- 
cording sounds  by  a  stylus  vibrating  later- 
ally and  in  reproducing  them  by  means  of  a 
stylus  which  is  guided  only  by  the  groove 
through  which  it  moves.  Other  inventors 
had  developed  the  reproduction  of  sound 
by  means  of  a  vertically  vibrating  stylus, 
which  made  a  straight  path  through  a  wax 
record,  but  abounded  in  hills,  valleys,  and 
plateaus.  The  intensity  and  quality  of 
the  sound  was  determined  by  the  depth  of 
the  groove.  The  difficulty  with  this 
method,  so  Dr.  Berliner  believed,  was 
that  the  greater  the  depth  of  the  groove 
which  was  being  made,  the  greater  the 
comparative  resistance  which  the  wax 
offered  to  the  stylus.  Consequently  the 
recording  could  not  be  exact.  His  problem 
was  to  develop   a   method  of   recording 


wherein  the  pressure  on  the  stylus  would 
be  constant.  So  he  eventually  worked 
out  the  method  of  recording  by  lateral 
vibrations,  the  groove  remaining  of  the 
same  depth.  With  the  other  style  of  talk- 
ing machines  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  guide  the  reproducing  stylus  by  means 
of  a  mechanical  screw.  This  was  neces- 
sary because  the  stylus  would  slip  out  of 
the  groove  at  its  shallow  points.  The 
constant  depth  of  the  groove  in  the  Ber- 
liner records  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
trust  the  groove  itself  to  guide  the  stylus. 
Hence  accuracy  of  reproduction  was  always 
assured  and  the  mechanism  was  simplified. 
Dr.  Berliner's  fame  as  an  inventor 
depends  upon  the  importance  of  his  con- 
tributions to  two  or  three  fields  of  develop- 
ment, rather  than  to  a  multitude  of  minor 
inventions.  The  letters  patent  issued  to 
him  will  not  exceed  fifty.  Yet  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  has  spent  fully  one 
million  dollars  to  sustain  the  Berliner 
patents  on  the  telephone  transmitter,  while 
the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  has 
spent  half  a  million  in  sustaining  the  basic 
patents  of  the  disc  talking  machine. 
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EIGHTY-THREE  bUls  and  reso- 
lutions have  been  introduced 
at  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress to  provide,  in  one  way  or 
another,  for  Federal  partici- 
pati<»i  in  road  building.  Of  these,  thirty- 
five  are  comprehensive  measures  providing 
for  general,  permanent  participation  of  the 
Government  in  the  improving  of  our  public 
roads.    This  activity  of  Congress  reflects 


the  strength  of  the  movement  for  better 
roads  throughout  the  country.  The  one 
striking  point  is  that,  whereas  Congress  is 
not  yet  beyond  the  introduction  and  dis- 
cussion of  these  bills  and  resolutions,  the 
individual  states  and  counties  are  building 
thousands  of  miles  of  excellent  roads. 

Back  in  the  early  'nineties,  when  New 
Jersey  and  Massachusetts  introduced  the 
plan  for  state  aid  in  the  construction  of 
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roads,  it  was  generally  looked  upon  with 
skepticism.  Very  few  people  realized  then 
that  in  less  than  two  decades  the  movement 
for  Government  improved  roads  would 
sweep  over  the  whole  land  and  even  be- 
yond our  borders  to  Canada  and  England. 
The  enthusiasm  for  good  roads  is  now 
widespread  among  all  classes  of  society. 
The  farmer  knows  that  they  will  decrease 
his  cost  of  transportation,  increase  the 
value  of  his  farm,  and  add  much  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  his  home.  His 
wife  and  family  can  reach  the  church,  the 
school,  and  their  neighbors  at  all  times, 
and  in  consequence  will  be  content  to  re- 
main on  the  farm.  The  resident  of  the 
city  realizes  that  improved  roads  will  give 
him  a  better  and  more  uniform  supply  of 
farm  products,  open  up  to  him  a  formerly 
closed  pleasure  ground,  and  will  lead  to  a 
closer  relation  between  town  and  farm  and 
to  greater  business  activity  everywhere. 
In  short,  the  whole  country  is  awake. 

NATIONAL   AID   NOT  THE    SOLUTION 

The  feverish  desire,  however,  of  nearly 
every  one  to  obtain  the  roads  by  national 
aid  shows  a  lack  of  careful  consideration 
of  the  probable  consequences.  The  clamor 
arises  partly  because  certain  of  our  states 
and  many  of  our  counties  have  borrowed 
large  sums  of  money  on  long  term  bonds 
for  the  construction  of  roads,  without 
provision  for  their  maintenance.  In  other 
words  they  have  built  roads  on  bond  issues 
of  from  thirty  to  fifty  years'  duration,  only 
to  allow  them  to  fall  into  disuse  from  neg- 
lect at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years.  Such 
a  course  is  obviously  unfair  to  future  gener- 
ations, who  must  help  to  pay  for  these  roads 
without  receiving  any  benefit  from  them. 
Moreover,  most  counties  in  all  the  states 
have  the  road  supervisor  system,  which 
places  the  care  of  the  road  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  road  funds  in  the  hands. of 
unskilled  men,  who  are  selected  every  year 
or  two  solely  for  their  political  affiliations. 
Such  conditions,  of  course,  discourage  the 
local  construction  of  roads,  but  the  tax- 
payer has  nevertheless  no  right  to  try  to 
shift  the  burden  of  expense  to  the  national 
revenue.  If  he  would  but  realize  that 
this    revenue    is    annually    only    about 

•0,000,000,  that  merely  to  sprinkle  with 


water  our  2,250,000  miles  of  road  for  one 
summer  season  would  cost  approximately 
$178,000,000,  that  to  construct  this 
mileage  properly  would  require  at  least 
$22,500,000,000,  and  that  to  maintain  these 
roads  after  construction  would  cost  about 
$1,125,000,000  yearly  —  it  would  then  be 
evident  to  him  that  any  distribution  of 
Federal  funds  among  the  states  for  road 
work  would  necessarily  be  inadequate  un- 
less the  Government  resorts  to  new  sources 
of  revenue.  Before  experimenting  with 
Federal  aid  in  any  form,  it  would  be 
wiser  to  reform  and  modernize  our  pre- 
sent state,  county,  and  township  systems. 
We  have  approximately  2,250,000  miles 
of  public  roads,  more  than  90  per  cent, 
of  which  are  nothing  more  than  ways, 
unsurfaced,  bad  at  all  times,  and  dur- 
ing certain  portions  of  the  year  impas- 
sable. On  this  great  mileage,  we  are 
expending,  during  the  present  year,  from 
state  and  county  appropriations,  from 
statute  labor,  and  from  bond  issues, 
about  $150,000,000  —  little  more  than  the 
United  Kingdom  is  expending  to  keep  in 
repair  its  1 50,000  miles  of  well  constructed 
road.  Of  this  sum.  New  York  state  will 
spend  more  than  twenty  millions  this 
year,  and  Pennsylvania  about  $4,000,000. 
California  has  $  1 8,000,000  available.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  are  each 
contemplating  bond  issues  of  $50,000,000, 
and  Colorado  and  Maine  will  probably 
issue  bonds  for  $10,000,000  and  $2,000,000, 
respectively. 

OUR   FOLLIES   IN    ROAD   MANAGEMENT 

v 

»^ 

Experience  has  shown  that  money  spent 
under  state  auspices  has  produced  far 
better  results  and  that  roads  have  been 
much  better  maintained  than  under  the 
county  or  township  system.  The  state 
work,  however,  has  been  very  much 
hampered  by  its  connection  with  politics. 
On  account  of  the  general  change  in  the 
political  situation  two  years  ago,  the 
highway  departments  of  the  following 
states  were  interfered  with:  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Washington.  We  may  not 
hope  that  state  road  building  can  progress 
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very  satisfactorily  until  the  work  is  re- 
moved from  politics  and  apportioned 
according  to  the  merit  system. 

In  the  counties  and  townships,  the 
system  is  even  worse.  It  consists  in  the 
appointment,  every  year  or  two,  of  about 
140,000  petty  officials  without  knowledge 
and  without  experience.  The  qualification 
for  the  appointment  to  the  position  of 
road  supervisor  is  almost  entirely  political. 
The  position  is  not  sought  after  by  com- 
petent men  because  so  little  compensation 
goes  with  it.  This  method  of  administra- 
tion was  introduced  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  was  abolished  by 
Cromwell.  We,  however,  have  maintained 
it  ever  since  throughout  the  greater  portion 
of  the  country,  with  the  result  that  not  a 
county  in  the  United  States  has  obtained  a 
good  road  system  under  this  obsolete  plan. 

In  most  of  the  Western  states  the  county 
road  supervisor  is  supplemented  by  the 
township  road  supervisor,  a  complication 
that  leads  to  further  distribution  of  author- 
ity and  consequently  to  endless  confusion. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that,  with  this  great 
number  of  officials,  changing  every  few 
years  and  working  when,  where,  and  how 
they  please,  no  adequate  road  system  of 
any  kind  can  be  evolved.  The  New  Eng- 
land township  system,  which  consists  of 
three  "selectmen,"  elected  annually  for 
each  town,  works  satisfactorily  in  thickly 
populated  and  wealthy  communities,  where 
almost  a  municipal  government  exists, 
but  in  the  more  sparsely  settled  sections 
it  has  no  advantages  over  the  county 
system.  If,  instead  of  employing  this 
vast  army  of  incompetent  officials,  one  or 
more  counties  or  townships  would  secure 
an  experienced  highway  engineer  and 
would  allow  him  to  select  his  own  laborers, 
a  great  transformation  would  take  place  in 
the  condition  of  our  highways. 

THE  HOPE  OF  THE  HIGHWAYS 

This  is  briefly  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  our  road  management  to<lay:  The 
state  highway  departments,  with  skilled 
engineers,  using  in  the  main  the  best 
materials  and  methods  of  construction, 
are  building  roads  that  are  unsurpassed  in 
the  world.  They  are  gradually  bringing 
about  systematic  methods  of  maintenance; 


indeed,  more  investigative  work  with  new 
materials  and  methods  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  state  highway  departments  in 
the  United  States  than  is  being  done  in 
other  countries.  It  is  to  these  depart- 
ments, therefore,  that  we  must  look  for 
real  progress,  and  the  scope  of  their  work 
should  be  enlarged  and  their  appropriations 
should  be  increased.  All  important  high- 
ways should  be  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state  departments,  for 
otherwise  they  are  not  likely  to  be  im- 
proved, certainly  not  in  a  uniform  manner. 
We  can  never  look  for  any  general  better- 
ment in  our  county  and  township  ad- 
ministration until  the  work  is  placed  under 
one  responsible  administrative  head. 

THE    PATROL   SYSTEM  OF   MAINTENANCE 

The  actual  difficulties  of  building  and 
construction  also  are  very  serious.  The 
old  broken  stone  and  gravel  roads,  suited 
to  horse-drawn  traffic,  rapidly  disinte- 
grate under  swiftly  moving  motor  traffic. 
The  dust,  worn  from  stone  and  gravel  by 
horse  vehicles  (so  essential  for  binding 
the  surface),  is  violently  thrown  into  the 
air  by  the  propelling  thrust  of  the  driving 
wheels  of  motor  vehicles  and  is  carried 
away  by  the  wind.  The  soft  pneumatic 
tire  wears  off  no  dust  from  the  stones  of 
the  road-bed  to  take  the  place  of  that 
which  is  produced  by  horse  traffic,  and  in 
consequence  the  road  surface  loosens  and 
disintegrates.  To  meet  this  situation, 
highway  engineers  throughout  the  world 
are  experimenting  with  every  known 
binding  material.  Of  these  there  are 
already  in  use:  stone  blocks,  wood  blocks, 
vitrified  brick,  sheet  asphalt,  portland 
cement,  concrete,  macadam  cemented  with 
asphalt,  oil  asphalt,  the  various  residual 
oils,  coal  tar,  water  gas  tar,  waste  sulphite 
liquor  from  the  paper  pulp  mills,  molasses 
and  lime,  and  numerous  other  combina- 
tions. Although  most  of  these  materials 
are  serviceable,  their  expensiveness  either 
entirely  precludes  their  use  on  country 
highways,  or  greatly  adds  to  the  cost  of 
construction. 

.  More  important  than  the  actual  cost 
of  building  roads  is  a  provision  for  their 
continuous  maintenance.  In  Europe,  a 
road  once  built  is  kept  in  a  constant  state 
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of  perfection.  In  our  country,  however, 
it  is  rarely  touched  after  it  is  built.  This 
neglect  with  us  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of 
knowledge  in  our  engineers,  but  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  public,  which  prompts 
them  to  limit  their  appropriations  to  con- 
struction only.  If  we  would  only  adopt 
a  patrol  system  such  as  France  has,  by 
which  every  five  or  six  miles  of  road  is 
under  the  care  of  one  man  who  is  held 
responsible  for  its  condition  at  all  times, 
probably  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of 
our  roads  would  require  actual  construc- 
tion. 

We  should,  therefore,  begin  our  re- 
form with  maintenance,  and  resort  to 
construction  only  when  investigation  shows 
that  a  harder  surface  is  necessary.  We 
can  never  hope  to  have  all  our  roads 
surfaced  with  hard  materials;  such  a  step 
would  not  only  require  more  money  than 
we  can  afford  to  spend,  but  would  be  un- 
necessary. For  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
roads  of  any  district  carry  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  traffic.  If  then  we  could 
construct  the  20  per  cent,  of  important 
roads  as  rapidly  as  funds  would  permit, 
and  maintain  all  roads  by  the  patrol 
system,  every  requirement  would  be  met. 
And  this  is  not  a  fanciful  idea.  There  are 
few  counties  in  this  country  where  the 
patrol  system  of  maintenance  could  not 
be  adopted  at  the  present  annual  ex- 
penditure and  give  vastly  better  results. 
The  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  will- 
ing at  all  times  to  demonstrate  this  fact 
to  any  reasonable  number  of  counties  for 
the  asking. 

THE   MONEY   VALUE   OF   GOOD   ROADS 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  demonstrate  in 
dollars  and  cents  just  how  valuable  im- 
proved roads  are  to  a  community.  The 
United  States  Office  of  Public  Roads  is 
just  now  engaged  in  studying  a  number  of 
counties  where  the  roads  are  undergoing 
improvement,  with  a  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing soon  some  interesting  figures.  For  the 
present,  however,  a  few  general  illustra- 
tions must  suffice.  Prior  to  1890,  the 
value  of  agricultural  lands  in  Massachu- 
setts was  steadily  decreasing.  In  1900, 
Massachusetts  led  all  the  states  in  the 


percentage  of  increase  in  land  values;  the 
gain  began  about  the  time  that  state  aid 
in  road  construction  became  effective. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  this  interval  has 
been  estimated  at  from  $2  to  J 10  per  acre, 
but  numerous  examples  could  be  shown 
of  far  greater  rises  occurring.  Take  the 
typically  northern  state  of  Ohio  for  illus- 
.  tration:  Forty-five  agricultural  counties 
have  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  roads 
improved,  and  sixteen  counties  have  less 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  roads  improved. 
The  average  value  of  land  in  the  forty-five 
counties  is  $65.79  per  acre,  whereas  in  the 
sixteen  counties  the  average  value  per  acre 
is  $45.50  —  35  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in 
the  counties  with  good  roads.  In  the 
typically  southern  state  of  North  Carolina, 
seventeen  counties  have  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  roads  improved,  and  seventy- 
four  have  less  than  10  per  cent,  improved. 
The  average  value  in  the  seventeen 
counties  is  $15.62  per  acre,  and  in  the 
seventy-four  counties  it  is  $10.57  P^r  acre. 
This  means  nearly  50  per  cent,  increase 
caused  by  the  good  rbads. 

Nothing  speaks  better  for  a  community, 
or  draws  people  to  it  more  irresistibly, 
than  well  kept  roadsides  and  attractive 
home  surroundings.  These  things  prob- 
ably enhance  the  value  of  property  as 
much  as  the  excellence  of  the  road  itself. 
This  work  of  beautification  can  rarely  be 
done  with  public  funds,  and  it  rightly 
belongs  to  abutting  property  owners. 
It  is  a  task  that  should  interest  all  self- 
respecting  and  public-spirited  citizens, 
particularly  the  women,  who  could  be  of 
great  service  in  this  way. 

What  is  being  done  to  bring  before  the 
public  the  reforms  so  necessary  to  give  us 
a  better  road  system?  Until  November, 
1910,  nothing  had  been  done.  There  had 
never  been  in  this  country  a  national 
organization  having  for  its  sole  object  the 
betterment  of  the  public  highways.  There 
have  been  organizations  for  dealing  with 
the  technical  side  of  the  subject  —  the 
American  Automobile  Association  has  done 
much  good  work,  there  are  some  good  state 
associations,  and  there  is  a  so-called 
"national  organization,"  run  for  the  profit 
of  individuals.  Ndt,  however,  until  the 
formation,  in  19 10,  of  the  American  As- 
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sociation  for  Highway  Improvement,  was 
the  long  felt  need  of  a  truly  national 
association  satisfied.  In  the  councils  of 
this  organization  are  the  foremost  engineers 
of  the  country,  railroad  presidents,  editors, 
professional  and  business  men.  It  is  to 
experts  like  Mr.  Alfred  Noble,  the  dean  of 
American  civil  engineers;  Mr.  B.  F. 
Yoakum,  Chairman  of  the  'Frisco  lines;Mr. 
W.  W.  Finley,  President  of  the  Southern 
Railroad;  Mr.  W.  C.  Brown,  President  of 
the  New  York  Central  Road;  Mr.  James  S. 
Harlan  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; and  numerous  others.  With  it 
are  affiliated  all  the  state  and  other  road 
organizations  of  any  consequence. 

This  Association  and  the  American 
Automobile  Association  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Road  Machinery 
and  Material  Manufacturers  will  hold  a 
joint  Congress  at  Atlantic  City  from 
September  30th  to  October  5th  of  this 
year,  which  will  be  the  most  important 
road  meeting  ever  held  in  America.    The 


largest  pier  at  Atlantic  City  has  been  se- 
cured, where  a  great  exhibit  of  road 
machinery  and  materials  will  be  displayed. 
The  Congress  will  be  opened  by  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson.  The  first  two  days  will 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association  and  will  be  de- 
voted to  road  users.  The  next  two  days 
will  be  taken  up  with  the  economic  and 
legislative  side  of  the  subject  and  will  be 
opened  by  President  Taft.  The  last  two 
days  will  be  given  over  to  engineering 
and  technical  work  which  will  be  discussed 
by  the  leading  experts  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  Office  of 
Public  Roads  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Highway  Improvement  have 
gained  the  cooperation  of  the  railroads, 
a  number  of  which  have  run  improvement 
trains  over  their  lines,  equipped  with  every 
facility  for  teaching  local  officials  how  to 
improve  and  maintain  roads.  A  great 
deal  of  credit  must  be  given  such  a  broad 
and  public  spirited  policy. 


THE  BEST  ROADS  AT  LEAST  COST 

HOW  THE  GOVERNMENT  FURNISHES  EXPERT  ADVICE  FREE — THE 

NEED  OF  MAINTENANCE 

BY 

J.   E.  PENNYBACKER.  Jr. 

(lacuTAftT  OP  IBB  AnnrwAK  AssociATioM  FOE  HioswAT  mntoyBMSirT)  • 


So  SHREWD  a  judge  of  invest- 
ments as  General  Du  Pont  of 
Delaware  believes  in  the  pay- 
ing qualities  of  a  good  road. 
He  plans  to  build  a  highway 
the  length  of  Delaware  and  earn  the  in- 
terest on  it  by  exploiting  the  160  feet  of 
the  right  of  way  not  actually  used  by  the 
road.  He  believes  that  the  increased 
earning  power  of  the  So-foot  strips  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  will  pay  the  interest 
on  the  cost  of  its  construction. 

So  much  for  a  business  man's  judgment 
on  the  value  of  a  good  road.  And  not- 
withstanding that  he  is  right,  many  and 
many  a  community  that  builds  good  roads 
is  disappointed  in  the  results.    The  reason 


is  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  build 
and  the  lack  of  a  system  of  maintenance. 
Even  a  good  road  gone  to  ruin  is  a  burden 
to  the  taxpayer.  A  good  road  well  main- 
tained is  a  great  benefit  —  in  some  cases 
it  actually  lowers  the  tax  rate. 

Can  the  public  improve,  maintain,  and 
administer  its  huge  system  of  highways, 
2,250,000  miles  (about  ten  times  the  mile- 
age of  all  our  railroads)  so  that  it  may 
refute  the  claim  so  often  made  that  public 
ownership  means  wastefulness  and  in- 
competence? Intrinsically,  the  road  is  of 
far  greater  potential  value  as  a  public 
property  than  as  a  private  property,  but 
it  is  only  by  good  management  that  the 
potential  value  may  become  real.    How 
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close  is  the  wrong  way  to  the  right  way, 
and  how  widely  they  diverge  after  the 
start  has  been  made  is  best  shown  by  cases. 

SAVING   A   COUNTY   THOUSANDS 

Pike  County,  Ala.,  in  1904,  came  to  a 
realization  that  its  bad  roads  could  no 
longer  be  endured.  The  first  thought  of 
the  people  was  of  the  macadam  road  and 
they  had  visions  of  "smooth  ribbons  of 
stone  stretching  from  the  county  seat  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  county."  Road 
building  rock  was  not  available  in  the 
county  and  they  expected  to  haul  it  by 
rail.  The  bond  issue  had  already  been 
arranged  for  on  this  basis  when  it  occurred 
to  Judge  A.  C.  Edmonson  that  it  might 
be  well  to  seek  the  advice  of  an  engineer 
from  the  United  States  Office  of  Public 
Roads  before  beginning  construction.  He 
knew  that  the  Government  maintained  a 
corps  of  the  best  informed  highway  engi- 
neers in  the  United  States  whose  services 
are  given  free  to  counties  and  communities 
to  help  in  solving  their  road  problems. 
The  request  was  made  and  Mr.  W.  L. 
Spoon,  a  trained  specialist  on  road  con- 
ditions in  the  South,  was  sent  to  Pike 
County.  I  le  carefully  inspected  the  roads, 
the  materials  at  hand,  and  specimens  of 
the  materials  proposed  to  be  used.  He 
studied  transportation  rates,  weather  con- 
ditions, traffic  both  actual  and  possible, 
and  the  finances  of  the  county.  His  report 
was  substantially  as  follows:  "  Your  roads 
shouU  cost  you  from  S800  to  Si, 000  a 
mile  instead  of  from  $5,000  to  S(),ooo  a  mile 
which  will  be  the  cost  if  vou  undertake 
to  build  macadam  roads.  You  have  in 
unlimited  quantities  along  your  roadsides 
an  ideal  mixture  of  sand  and  clav  for  road 
building;  the  sand  clay  road  under  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  this  county  would 
he  equal  to  or  better  than  a  macadam  njad, 
while  the  materials  for  maintenance  of 
your  sand  clay  road  will  always  be  at  hand 
and  ready  to  be  applied  at  slight  cost." 

Mr.  SpMum's  advice  was  taken.  On 
July  n.  1907,  Judge  Hdmonson  wrote  to 
him  that  $14^000  in  bonds  had  been 
authorized,  of  which  Sioo.cxk)  had  been 
sold.  With  the  proceeds  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  miles  of  splendid  road  had  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  about  ?S(?S  per  mile.     If 


the  county  had  made  the  mistake  of  build- 
ing macadam  roads  it  would  have  paid  for 
the  mistake  about  $500,000  in  the  begin- 
ning, representing  the  difference  in  cost, 
and  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  a  year  there- 
after, representing  the  difference  in  cost 
of  maintenance. 

If  every  county  and  community  made 
sure  that  the  type  of  road  selected  was  the 
type  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  to  be 
met,  millions  of  dollars  would  be  saved  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  every  year. 
Pike  County's  example  does  not  mean  that 
the  cheapest  type  of  road  should  be  selected 
regardless  of  other  conditions.  There  are 
hundreds  of  examples  of  cheap  roads 
constructed  to  withstand  exceptionally 
heavy  traffic  which  are  rapidly  going  to 
pieces  and  will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  In 
Pendleton  County,  W.  Va.,  a  rather  droll 
example  of  false  economy  occurred. 
It  was  necessary  to  put  in  a  long  fill  on  a 
road  leading  to  the  county  seat.  As  logs 
were  about  the  most  plentiful  commodity 
at  hand  they  were  used  to  make  the  fill. 
The  road  was  "a  thing  of  beauty"  but 
not  "a  joy  forever"  for  it  had  scarcely 
begun  to  serve  its  useful  purj)ose  before  a 
forest  fire  swept  along  and  merrily  licked 
up  every  vestige  of  the  log  fill. 

A   COSTLY    EXPERIMENT 

Down  in  Texas  a  few  years  ago  a  pros- 
perous and  progressive  county  built  itself 
a  system  of  macadam  roads.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  financing  it;  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  traffic  was  heavy  enough  to 
justify  a  hard  road,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  fault  in  the  method  of  construction, 
but  something  was  wrong  with  the  roads 
—  after  a  few  da>'s  of  traffic  they  were  no 
more  than  stretches  of  l(X)se  stones.  After 
the  damage  was  done  a  specimen  of  the 
material  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
Office  of  Public  Roads.  A  few  tests 
showed  that  the  stone  was  almost  entirely 
lacking  in  cementing  value  and  would  not 
bond  sufficiently  to  form  the  monolithic 
crust  so  essential  to  the  macadam  road. 
The  county  had  built  several  miles  of  road 
with  this  material  and  had  contracted  for 
large  quantities.  The  experience  cost 
several  thousand  dollars.  To  save  just 
such  waste;  to  give  expert  advice  to  all 
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is  the  object  of  the  (>ftke  of  i'ublic  Roads. 
Its  laboratories  are  recognized  abroad  as 
the  foremost  in  the  world,  so  eminent. 
indeed,  that  the  British  Government  sub- 
mitted to  it  }oo  specimens  of  road  materials 
from  F.n{;iand  and  officially  asked  that 
they  be  anal\  zed  and  tested.  Not  only  do 
these  laboratories  investifjate  road  building 
rocks  but  the\'  maintain  special  labora- 
tories to  test  and  analyze  oils,Iars,asphalls, 
and  all  other  materials  for  n»ad  improve- 
ment.    This  work  is  done  without  charge. 


The  first  reason  why  our  improved  roads 
do  not  always  show  the  pn)fit  that  they 
should  is  that  they  are  often  constructed 
in  ignorance. 

In  the  board  room  of  the  'Frisco  Lines  at 
71  Broadway  hangs  a  map  of  the  territory 
served  by  the  railroads  comprising  that 
system.  The  map  is  of  many  colors  and 
carries  a  bewildering  collection  of  symbols 
and  lettering,  all,  howevir,  having  a  def- 
inite purpose,  which  is  to  show  the  pro- 
ducts upon  which  the  railroad  must  depend 
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for  its  freight  traffic.  Each  section  of 
country  is  studied  to  determine  what  it 
produces,  how  much  it  produces,  and  how 
much  more  it  can  be  made  to  produce. 
In  other  words,  the  railroad  considers  not 
merely  actual  traffic  but  also  potential 
traffic,  and  every  extension  of  the  road 
and  every  spur,  track,  and  siding  must  first 
be  justified  by  a  showing  of  potential  traffic. 
This  is  true  not  merely  of  a  single  railroad 
system  but  of  practically  all  railroads. 
But  our  counties  and  states  have  not 
taken  the  hint. 

In  France  a  traffic  census  is  taken  at 
intervals  of  four  years  to  determine  the 
character  and  volume  of  the  traffic,  its 
distribution,  and  its  effect  upon  the  road. 
This  enables  improvements  to  be  made 


where  they  are  needed  and  in  a  measure 
suggests,  the  kind  of  improvement  required. 
But  our  road  officials  have  not  followed 
this  wise  example.  In  this  country  we  pay 
little  attention  to  the  classification  of  roads 
with  reference  to  traffic  before  plunging 
ahead  with  the  building  programme.  Such 
a  classification  would  determine  the  roads 
which  are  entitled  to  first  consideration 
as  to  time  and  type  of  construction.  It 
does  not  occur  to  very  many  road  en- 
thusiasts that  there  is  a  necessary  relation 
between  the  traffic  and  the  financing  of 
the  road.  Suppose  they  decide  to  build 
ten  miles  of  road  at  $15,000  a  mile.  The 
annual  outlay  would  be  $750  a  mile  for 
interest,  and,  assuming  that  the  road 
would  be  so  durable  as  to  require  little 
outlay  for  maintenance,  the  maintenance 
over  a  long  period  of  years  might  be 
estimated  at  Sioo  a  mile,  making  a  total 
of  $850  a  mile.  Suppose  the  road  ran 
through  a  com  growing  country  and  that 
60  per  cent,  of  the  land  was  productive  and 
that  the  road  was  used  by  the  farmers  for 
one  mile  on  each  side.  The  territory 
served  would  be  twenty  square  miles,  of 
which  twelve  square  miles,  or  7,680  acres, 
would  be  productive.  Corn  will  produce 
about  one  ton  to  the  acre,  so  the  traffic 
from  that  source  could  not  exceed  7,680 
tons  with  the  maximum  haul  not  exceed- 
ing ten  miles.  The  annual  cost  of  the 
road  would  be  $8,500  or  a  little  more  than 
$1  a  ton.  There  would  of  course  be  other 
uses  for  the  road,  but  the  point  to  be 
emphasized  is  the  necessity  for  having  a 
basis  upon  which  to  determine  the  justi- 
fiable outlay. 

The  second  reason  that  some  of  our 
good  roads  are  failures  as  community 
investments  is  that  they  are  not  adapted 
to  their  duties. 

Aside  from  construction  and  traffic,  the 
maintenance  of  roads  seems  in  most  cases 
to  have  been  a  haphazard  affair.  An 
incident  reported  by  Mr.  Curtis  Hill,  State 
Highway  Engineer  of  Missouri,  is  typical 
of  conditions  prevailing  in  a  great  many  of 
the  states  in  the  safeguarding  of  road  funds 
and  their  expenditure.  Mr.  Hill  says  that 
before  Missouri  adopted  the  state  and 
county  engineer  system,  road  overseers 
were  required  to  make  only  annual  state- 


ments  and  these  need  not  be  itemized. 
The  following  was  a  common  example: 
Received  $324,    Spent  $234. 

John  Smith.  Overseer, 
District  15. 

Since  county  engineers  have  been  ap- 
pointed, conditions  have  vastly  improved. 
One  county  engineer  upon  assuming  office 
found  a  contract  for  §125  worth  of  lumber 
to  build  a  bridge  over  a  small  stream.  He 
cancelled  the  contract  and  built  a  concrete 
culvert    for   J25.      The   present    Missouri 


law  compels  every  overseer  to  make  a 
monthly  itemized  statement  to  the  county 
engineer.  If  this  systematic  accounting 
saves  Missouri  20  per  cent.,  as  it  seems,  the 
same  ratio  applied  to  the  whole  country 
would  mean  an  annual  saving  of  between 
2U  and  30  million  dollars. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  Government  engi- 
neer reported  on  a  §70,000  road  in  one  of 
the  Southern  States,  built  properly  and 
with  due  regard  to  conditions  prevailing 
but  allowed  absolutely  to  go  to  ruin  for 
lack  of  mainlenance.      I'hi^  i>  one  of  many 
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EVEN  MOUNTAIN  ROADS  ARE  CHEAP  IF  THEY  ARE  KEPT  IN  REPAIB 


resemblance.  He  sees  a  workman  steadily 
cleaning  out  the  ditches,  filling  up  depres- 
sions, cutting  weeds,  and.  at  one  side,  a 
split  log  drag  which  has  just  been  used  on 
the  road.  This  is  a  "  demonstration 
road"  on  which  the  United  States  Office 
of  Pubhc  Roads  is  giving  a  thorough  test 
to  the  patrol  system  of  maintenance. 
The  caretaker  gives  his  whole  time  to  the 
work  and  to  him  the  road  is  a  pet.  a  child, 
upon  which  he  lavishes  his  whole  atten- 
tion. To  him  it  represents  his  life  work. 
for  he  is  expected  to  live  near  the  road 
and  to  give  his  service  to  it  every  day. 
Such  care  lengthens  the  life  of  the  road 
and  reduces  the  burden  of  taxes,  for  such  a 


road  is  everlasting  and  does  not  have  to 
be  rebuilt. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  de- 
sires good  roads.  From  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  the  demand  is 
insistent. 

The  knowledge  of  how  to  build  a  road 
and  what  kind  of  road  to  build  to  meet 
any  given  condition  may  be  had  for  the 
asking  from  the  Government. 

An  understanding  of  maintenance  is  the 
great  problem  —  an  understanding  not 
only  among  road  builders  but  among  all 
tax  payers,  for  once  they  see  the  saving 
of  proper  maintenance  they  will  see  that 
their  roads  are  profitable. 
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ROADS  WORTH  $35,000,000 
A  YEAR 

THAT    SAVE    HAULING    COSTS,     INCREASE     FARM    VALUES.     AND 
REDUCE  THE  TAX  RATES 


JUST  three  years  ago  there  was  a 
clause  in  the  fall  election  call  in 
Spottsylvania  County,  Va.,  that 
began  a  new  era  for  the  county. 
It  was  a  clause  providing  that  the 
county  should  borrow  $100,000  to 
improve  the  roads.  The  question  had 
been  before  the  people  all  summer. 
Mass  meetings  had  been  held  and  in 
July,  at  Fredericksburg,  there  was  a 
convention  which  brought  about  the 
formation  of  a  good  roads  association.  All 
sides  of  the  question  were  debated  and 
when  the  ballots  were  counted  on  the 
2nd  of  November,  1909,  the  money  had 
been  voted.  The  following  March  the  first 
bonds,  amounting  to  ^0,000,  were  sold 
by  open  bids  and  work  was  commenced. 

There  were  five  roads  to  be  improved 
and  they  are  now  nearly  all  completed. 
From  Fredericksburg  to  Spottsylvania 
Court  House  —  twelve  miles  —  is  the 
longest  sin^e  stretch.  It  was  finished 
last  fall.  Three  other  improved  roads 
now  run  from  Fredericksburg:  one  to 
Hampton's  Crossing  Fork,  one  down  the 
Rappahannock  River,  and  another  to  Five 
Mile  Fork  and  Salem  Church.  To  Mas- 
saponax  is  a  stretch  of  five  additional  miles 
of  branches  from  the  Spottsylvania  mad. 
What  has  been  the  economic  result  of  the 
forty  miles  of  new  road? 

The  United  States  Oflice  of  Public 
Roads  was  interested  in  this  question  and 
sent  Mr.  M.  O.  Eldridgc  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Pennybacker  as  economic  investigators 
to  study  the  situation.  These  men  made 
a  report  in  March,  1910,  and  each  year 
since  then  an  inspection  has  followed  and 
the  study   still  continues.     In  the  two 


years  from  1909  to  1911,  the  agricultural 
and  forest  products  that  have  been  handled 
and  reported  by  the  Richmond,  Fredericks- 
burg &  Potomac  Railroad  at  Fredericks- 
burg have  increased  from  49,000  tons  to 
71,000  tons  or  more  than  45  per  cent.  A 
special  form  showing  all  the  items  shipped 
has  been  filled  out  at  the  freight  office  for 
each  year.  Some  of  the  items  of  increase 
are  especially  noteworthy.  For  example: 
outgoing  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  and 
cheese  increased  from  114,815  to  273,028 
pounds.  In  other  words,  the  dairy  pro- 
ducts which  must  move  quickly  over  the 
highways  have  more  than  doubled  with 
improvements  from  the  bond  issue.  Ship- 
ments of  wheat  increased  59  per  cent,  and 
shipments  of  fresh  tobacco  31  per  cent. 
But  the  shipments  of  forest  products  show 
a  most  interesting  fact: 

Lumber  and  other  forest  products  are 
hauled  into  Fredericksburg  from  con- 
siderable distances,  especially  over  the 
Spottsylvania  road.  In  1910,  when  this 
road  was  only  partly  completed,  the  loads 
could  not  be  much  increased,  but  last 
year  the  county  commissioners  had  to 
pass  an  ordinance  forbidding  a  load  of 
more  than  1,000  feet  on  wide  tired 
two-horse  vehicles.  The  teamsters  then 
put  on  trailers  and  loaded  with  four  tons 
of  lumber  to  every  team  of  four  horses. 
The  forest  products  which  the  railroad  re- 
ceived increased  from  40,000  tons  in  1909 
to  59,000  tons  in  1911  and  the  loads  now 
move  comfortably  over  the  roads  every 
month  in  the  year.  In  March,  191 1  ,the  ncf 
ord  shows4, 1 70  tons  hauled  to  town  against 
2,250  tons  for  the  same  month  i.'  1909. 

The  saving  to  the  community  in  hauling 
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costs  in  this  Virginia  county  is  remarkable. 
At  least  65.000  tons  moved  an  average  of 
8  mites  in  1911.  A  conservative  estimate 
of  the  saving  in  hauling  is  8  cents  per  ton 
per  mile  —  a  reduction  from  20  cents  to  1 2 
cents  —  this  means  a  saving  of  841.600  in 
one  year.  But  the  saving  really  was  more, 
for  in  this  6;,ooo  tons  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  shipments  that  left  the  town  by 
water;  and  more  lumber  goes  out  of  Fred- 
ericksburg by  water  than  goes  by  rail. 
The  cost  of  the  Frederic ksburg-SpoItsy I- 


vania  road  was  about  $28,000  for  the 
twelve  miles  and  the  annual  saving  in 
hauling  on  this  road  is  more  than  $14,000. 

Farm  values  in  Spottsylvania  County 
have  been  carefully  watched,  especially 
from  actual  transfers.  The  table  on 
page  690  shows  cases  taken  at  random 
from  a  reliable  list, 

Mr.  Lee  J.  Craves,  an  attorney  at 
Fredericksburg,  reported  in  March  of  this 
year  that  he  had  sold  more  farms  on  the 
improved  roads  in    191 1   than  in  all   the 
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invesligation  work  of  a  kind  similar  lo 
that  in  Spottsylvania  Giunty  has  been 
undertaken  in  thirteen  counties  by  the 
Office  of  Public  Roads  and.  while  it  is  not 
yet  complete,  it  has  progressed  far  enough 
to  indicate  that  the  economic  benefits 
which  accrue  to  the  community  from  road 
improvement  have,  as  a  rule,  been  greatly 
underestimated. 

Two  notable  points  in  al!  these  studies 
are  the  rise  in  land  values  and  the  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  hauling.  These  two  benefits 
are  not  entirely  distinct,  for  the  farm 
probably  increases  in  value  because  the 
cost  of  hauling  crops  is  reduced.  But  the 
reduced  cost  of  hauling  crops  is  not  the 


only  reason  for  an  increase  in  land  values 
where  thejoads  have  been  improved.  The 
site  value  and  conveniences  and  many 
other  things  which  are  ditficuit  to  measure 
all  contribute  to  the  increase  in  land 
values. 

For  example,  about  eight  years  ago  Mr. 
A.  P.  Redhead  bought  a  piece  of  land  for 
S400  near  Federalsburg,  Md.  Though  he 
did  not  improve  the  property,  after  a  new 
state  road  was  built  by  the  farm  it  sold  for 
^2,000.  A  mile  east  from  the  end  of  this 
same  road  Mr.  John  Rosser  paid  fgw 
for  a  place.  He  has  improved  it  with 
buildings  worth  possibly  Si,8oo  and  has 
refused   lSj,ooo   for    the   property.    Just 
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opposite  Mr.  Rosser's  was  the  "Buck 
Farm"  which  sold  six  years  ago  for  $2,500 
and  recently  transferred  for  $4,900.  A 
mile  beyond  the  end  of  the  state  shell  road 
that  leads  from  Federalsburg  toward 
Harmony  lies  a  farm  which  Mr.  C.  E. 
Nichols  bought  eight  years  ago  for  $490. 
Mr.  Nichols  subscribed  $50  toward  build- 
ing the  shell  road  just  mentioned  and 
later  sold  his  farm  for  $3,600  and  the  buyer 
agreed  tn  addition  to  pay  the  $50  road 
subscription.    This  was  well   worth    his 


while,  for  in  less  than  two  years  he  sold 
the  property  again  at  an  advance  of  more 
than  S400.  There  are  many  similar  in- 
stances around  Federalsburg. 

New  Jersey  has  been  building  improved 
state  roads  since  1892.  The  increase  in 
farm  values  in  Essex  County  during  the 
last  decade  has  been  41  per  cent.  The  tax 
levy  has  decreased  from  65  cents  on  $100 
in  1904  to  39  cents  on  $100  in  191 1.  Essex 
was  one  of  the  first  counties  to  improve 
its  roads.  It  began  its  work  in  187J  but 
discontinued  improvement  until  1887. 
Since  then,  with  the  help  of  the  state,  it  has 
been  active  in  road  work  so  that  to-day 
there  are  672  miles  or  96  per  cent,  of 
improved    roads   in    the  county. 

The  valuation  of  Harris  County,  Tex., 
in  1906  was  $48,000,000.  It  had  then  but 
a  few  miles  of  improved  road.  There  are 
now  350  miles  of  road  improved,  that  cost 
$1, 500,000  to  build;  and  in  I9[i  the  as- 
sessed valuation  for  the  county  was 
$120,000,000.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  Houston  is  in  Harris  County  and 
consequently  has  influenced  the  increase 
in  valuation  which  has  been  simultaneous 
with  the  improvements  of  the  road. 

In  Sullivan  County,  Tenn.,  a  few  years 
ago,  bonds  were  issued  for  road  improve- 
ment. On  the  road  from  Bristol  to 
Blountville  a  400-acre  farm  had  long  been 
offered   for   sale  at    $15,000   without    a 
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purchaser.     Before  the  road  was  finished 
the  farm  sold  for  §25,000. 

The  chairman  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C. 
sums  up  the  situation  in  a  letter  as  follows: 


As  to  the  increase  in  value  of  real  estate,  wc 
can  hardly  estimate  it.  Before  we  had  any 
macadam  roads  to  amount  lo  anything,  say 
fiflccn  years  ago.  land  could  be  bought  along 
the  old  dirt  road  at  from  $$  lo  $to  per  acre. 
Now  the  same  land  will  cost  from  $50  to  $7^, 
and  even  higher  in  places.  Of  course,  we  can- 
not attribute  all  of  this  increase  in  value  to  our 
good  roads,  but  we  arc  satislied  that  they  have 
had  more  to  do  with  it  than  any  other  one  thing. 
They  have  helped  lo  make  Charlotte  whal  it  is. 
I  have  no  idea  that  Charlotte  would  be  anything 
like  it  is  to-day  if  we  had  not  improved  any  of 
our  roads.  It  is  the  reputation  our  county 
has  (or  good  roads  that  has  brought  to  it  men 
of  means  from  other  counties  and  states,  who 
have  invested  their  money  and  become  one  of 
us  to  make  Charlotte  and  the  county  grow. 

We  have  seen  the  lime  when  two  mules  could 
hardly  pull  one  bale  of  cotton.  I  live  out  four 
miles,  and  have  had  to  leave  the  main  road 
and  wind  around  through  the  woods  to  get  to 
Charlotte  with  one  bale  of  cotton.  Now  I  can 
and  do  haul  with  ease  twelve  bales  of  cotton 
with  3  team  of  two  mules  any  time  of  the  year. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  what  the  team  will  pull, 
but  of  what  the  wagon  will  hold  up. 

I  give  you  this  information  from  actual  ex- 
perience, and  of  course  you  can  get  the  same 
Irom  hundreds  of  other  citizens. 


Out  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  road 
movement  is  in  progress  with  the  same 
results.  In  iijot)  the  fruit  growers  of 
Goodnoe  Hills  on  the  Columbia  River  in 
Washington  hauled  their  produce  down  a 
mountain  road  seven  miles  to  the  railroad 
at  Fountain.  Ihe  road  wound  along  the 
side  of  a  canon,  and  some  of  the  grades 
were  as  great  as  18  per  cent.  Near  the 
bottom  of  the  grade  was  a  turnback 
through  pure  sand,  and  then  a  ford  of 
cobblestones   and    boulders.     The  cost  of 
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hauling  over  this  road  was  20  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  outgoing  shipments  and  3; 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  incoming  freight. 
These  rates  were  equivalent  respectively 
to  57  cents  and  $1  per  ton  per  mile.  The 
farmers  in  this  region  induced  the  county 
to  build  a  new  road  from  the  fruit  bench 
land  to  another  shipping  point  on  the 
North  Bank  Railroad,  with  a  maximum 
grade  of  8  per  cent,  and  an  average  grade 
of  less  than  6  per  cent.  The  new  road 
is  almost  exactly  four  miles  long,  and 
reduces  the  hauling  cost  for  both  outgoing 
and  incoming  shipments  by  more  than 
half.     It  is  a  dirt  road  and  cost  about 


Si. 500.  With  watermelons  selling  in  Port- 
land, Ore.,  at  $1  per  100  pounds  in  carload 
lots,  it  is  not  difficult  to  compute  the 
benefits  resulting  from  such  road  improve- 
ment. The  road  will  nearly  pay  for  itself 
on  the  shipment  of  two  good  crops  of 
melons. 

These  are  definite  but  local  instances  of 
the  value  of  road  building.  We  may  some 
day  have  a  national  road  traffic  census  as 
France  and  other  European  countries 
have.  France  began  counting  travel  in 
1844;  and  in  1913  there  will  be  a  new 
census,  the  eleventh.  The  French  census 
of  1903  showed  that  at  ten  cents  a  mile  the 
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average  annual  charge  for  hauling  on 
about  30,000  miles  was  S4.625  per  mile. 
On  the  roads  out  of  Milan,  Italy,  in  1909 
the  annual  traffic  charge  at  5.8  cents  a 
ton  per  mile  was  $18,000  per  mile  on  250 
miles  of  radial  trunk  roads. 

What  is  the  annual  cost  of  hauling  in 
our  own  country?  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  publishes  carefully 
compiled  statistics  of  all  our  railroad  opera- 
tions annually.  In  1910  their  figures 
showed  that  nearly  a  billion  tons  of 
freight  were  received  and  handled  by  our 
railroads.  A  large  part  of  this  immense 
tonnage  passed  over  our  highways,  prob- 


ably at  least  3^0  million  tons.     Of  higb- 1 
ways  there  are  in  all  2,200,000  miles  with  1 
less  than  200,000  miles  improved.     We  can 
onI|  estimate  the  bill  for  hauling,  but  it  is 
apparently  a  little  less  than  S800  a  mile 
on  the  20  per  cent,  of  our  roads  which  do  _ 
tnost  of  the  work.    The  total  would  ihei 
be  Sj72,ooo,ooo.    A  saving  of  lo  per  centJ 
of  this  sum  in  hauling  would  therefore 
justify  an  outlay  of  8704,000,000  with, 
interest  at  5  per  cent. 

State-wide  benefits  from  good  roads  are 
visible  already.     Mr.  Harold  Parker,  for 
ten  years  a  member  of  the  Highway  Com-I 
mission  of  Massachusetts,  declared  at  i 
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meeting  in  Newark  last  February  that 
there  was  not  one  abandoned  farm  on  a 
state  road  in  his  state.  From  New  York 
comes  Bulletin  31  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  January  of  this  year.  It 
lists  1,002  farms  offered  for  sale.  The 
report  shows  the  acreage,  soil,  fruit  trees, 
stock,  etc.,  and  gives  the  distance  to  the 
shipping  points  and  market  towns  and  the 
kind  of  roads  to  them.  The  average  value 
of  all  farms  located  on  earth  roads  is  $35 
an  acre  and  the  average  value  of  the  farms 
on  macadam  or  other  improved  roads  is 
$5 1  an  acre. 

Economic  farm  surveys  have  already 
developed  valuable  data  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  study  of  our  roads.  Six 
is  the  average  number  of  main  radial 
roads  from  shipping  points  and  small 
cities,  and  these  roads  extend  from  8  to 
20  miles.  Every  radial  road  that  serves 
200  square  miles  as  a  market  road  carries 
annually  at  least  30,000  tons  a  distance  of 
eight  miles.  Thus  it  performs  a  service 
worth  $48,000.  A  saving  of  five  cents 
per  ton  per  mile  by  improving  such  roads 
is  an  exceptionally  small  saving,  but  it 
would  mean  for  every  mile  of  radial 
market  road  a  total  reduction  of  $1,000 
in  the  annual  cost  of  hauling. 

THE    BUSINESS  OF  TOURING 

And  we  have  said  nothing  yet  of  the 
automobile.  We  probably  have  now  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  motor  vehicles 
in  this  country.  Mr.  George  C.  Diehl, 
Chairman  of  the  Good  Roads  Board  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  tire  wear  at  two  cents  a 
mile.  This  means  that  every  year  each 
mile  of  road  takes  a  toll  of  $550  from  the 
tires  of  the  machines  which  use  it.  Auto- 
mobilists  are  already  paying  annually 
nearly  five  million  dollars  in  license  fees  and 
they  are  willing  to  do  this  and  everything 
else  in  their  power  to  secure  road  improve- 
ment. If  they  could  reduce  the  cost  of  tire 
damage  one  half  it  would  doubtless  pay 
the  automobilists  even  if  it  were  necessary 
to  double  their  annual  fees. 

But  the  benefits  to  the  automobilists 
from  improved  roads  extend  directly  to 
the  land  owners  and  the  country  districts. 
The  impetus  that  has  been  given  country 


life  since  the  automobile  came  out  of  the 
city  is  astonishing.  The  hotels  in  the 
summer  resort  regions  have  been  the  first 
to  feel  the  improvement.  Thousands  of 
dollars  are  annually  spent  in  the  more 
remote  districts  by  summer  tourists. 
These  expenditures  create  a  strong  market 
for  the  best  grade  of  farm  produce  and 
create  many  other  kinds  of  business.  Here 
are  some  of  the  figures  of  expenditure 
since  1909: 

MONEY  SPENT  ON   A    I,000  MILE  TOURi 


YEAR 

PASSENGERS 

CHAUFFEURS 

TOTAL 

1909 

1 1 96.880 

*  15.790 

1210,670 

1910 

299.160 

23,430 

322.590 

1911 

383.580 

28,380 

411.960 

This  table  shows  the  expenditures  on  a 
1,000-mile  tour  in  New  England  between 
the  middle  of  June  and  the  first  of  October. 
Touring  goes  on  all  over  the  country. 
From  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce 
we  learn  that  6,000  automobilists  visited 
Colorado  in  19 10  and  spent  more  than 
two  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  that  state. 

No  one  now  can  set  an  upper  limit  to  the 
use  of  the  automobile  in  its  various  forms. 
During  the  last  year  the  commercial  truck 
has  come  into  increasing  use.  Probably 
nearly  fifty  thousand  will  be  operating  by 
the  new  year.  The  possibilities  of  serv- 
ice by  this  new  vehicle  are  tremendous. 
An  interesting  case  occurred  in  the  now 
famous  Deschutes  Valley  in  Oregon.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1910,  when  the  Hill 
and  Harriman  forces  were  rushing  their 
surveys  and  construction  gangs  into  the 
heart  of  the  Oregon  plateau,  the  home- 
seekers  gathered  by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands.  It  was  a  three  days'  journey 
from  The  Dalles  for  the  freight  wagons 
to  the  new  land.  J.  L.  Laurendine,  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  his  partner  purchased 
an  automobile  truck,  shipped  it  to  1'he 
Dalles,  and  began  hauling  freight.  They 
could  do  in  one  day  more  than  three  freight 
wagons  could  do  in  a  week.  Their  profits 
were  incredible.  But  the  advantage  of  the 
automobile  truck  was  too  obvious  to  the 
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grim  freight  drivers  on  the  dusty  roads. 
In  less  than  ten  days  it  became  too  dan- 
gerous to  operate  the  automobile  truck 
and  Mr.  Laurendine  and  his  partner  re- 
moved to  other  fields. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
automobile  truck  will  go  wherever  the 
roads  permit  it.  It  certainly  will  be 
economy  to  handle  bulky  material  such  as 
coal,  lumber,  and  baled  hay  in  large  quan- 
tities from  the  larger  market  centres.  One 
of  the  very  recent  types  of  road  is  well 
adapted  to  this  new  traffic.  It  is  the 
concrete  road  which  is  coming  into  general 
use  in  the  southern  part  of  Michigan. 
Highway  committees  from  many  parts  of 
the  country  go  to  Detroit  constantly  to 


see  County  Commissioner  Hines  of  Wayne 
County  and  to  visit  his  roads.  So  im- 
pressed are  the  people  of  Wayne  County 
with  the  value  of  this  new  and  massive 
form  of  road  that  during  the  present  sea- 
son they  have  entirely  removed  an  old 
9-foot  concrete  road  on  the  highway  from 
Detroit  to  Redford  and  are  busily  engaged 
in  replacing  it  with  a  new  16-foot  roadway 
of  solid  concrete  seven  inches  thick.  The 
possibilities  of  this  new  highway  for  heavy 
motor  traffic  and  commercial  truck  trans- 
portation are  immense.  Who  can  say  that 
the  people  of  Wayne  County  have  not  taken 
the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  ultimate 
economy  in  service  and  maintenance  for 
the  highways  of  the  twentieth  century? 


THE  DEVIL  AND  TOM  WALKER 

"white    folks'  nigger"   who   has    regenerated   a   whole  county   in 

tidewater  virginia   from  sloth  and  crime  to 
industry  and  enlightenment 


BY 


J.  W.  CHURCH  AND  CARLYLE  ELLIS 


TOM  WALKER'S  looks  hardly 
fulfil  one's  idea  of  a  fireproof 
devil-baiter.  Squat,  thick- 
lipped,  and  kinky-haired,  he 
would  more  likely  be  charac- 
terized by  a  Southern  planter  as  a  good 
example  of  a  "white  folks'  nigger,"  which 
is  a  pretty  high  compliment  from  the 
Southern  angle.  But  when  any  man,  of 
any  color,  can,  by  thirty  years  of  steadfast, 
indefatigable  effort,  regenerate  an  entire 
Southern  county;  drive  drunkenness  and 
crime  beyond  its  borders;  replace  95 
per  cent,  of  its  hovels  and  log  cabins  with 
substantial  two-story  dwellings,  and  make 
successful,  land-owning  farmers  of  five 
thousand  Negroes  with  a  state-wide  repu- 
tation for  crime  and  shiftlessness,  that 
man  has  the  devil  on  the  run. 

Gloucester    County,    Va.,    one    of  the 

oldest  of  the  cavalier  settlements  of  the 

Old    Dominion,    was,    before    the    Civil 

War,  given  over  almost  entirely  to  the 

at  landed  estates  of  the  gentry  of  tide- 


water Virginia.  Here,  in  their  splendid 
Colonial  homes,  lived  the  Pages,  the 
Dabneys,  the  Taliaferros,  the  Tabbs,  and 
a  score  of  others  whose  names  are  writ 
large  in  Virginia's  early  history. 

No  railroad  has  ever  penetrated  the 
county,  the  only  entrance  being  by  the 
small  steamer  from  Baltimore  and  Norfolk, 
making  the  landing  on  Mobjack  Bay, 
thence  winding-  up  the  short  backwater 
"rivers,"  the  York,  the  Severn,  and  the 
Ware.  Gloucester  Courthouse,  a  quaint, 
century-old  county  seat,  is  the  largest,  in 
fact  the  only,  village  in  the  county. 
About  its  tiny  courthouse  square  cluster 
a  few  houses  and  stores,  the  homes  of  its 
]X)pulation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
rest  of  the  twelve  thousand  inhabitants  of 
the  county  can  boast  only  of  a  crossroads 
store,  grist  mill,  or  blacksmith  shop  to 
mark  their  neighborhood. 

The  Civil  War  saw  the  complete  ruin 
of  prosperity  in  Gloucester  County. 
Estates  were  deserted  or  sold  by  families 
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no  longer  able  to  maintain  them.  The 
slaves,  turned  adrift,  mistook  license  for 
liberty,  and  sought  only  such  work  as 
required  the  least  effort  to  sustain  them 
in  idle  ]X)verty.  This  they  found  in 
fishing,  crabbing,  and  oystering  during 
the  season.  As  a  natural  sequence  to 
idleness  and  whisky  the  little  jail  at  the 
courthouse  was  usually  filled  with  Negroes. 
Hundreds  were  sent  yearly  to  the  state 
Penitentiary,  and  the  fertile  acres  lay 
untilled,  weed-grown,  and  useless. 

In  this  environment  Tom  Walker  was 
bom  a  year  before  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  His  father  and  mother 
were  slaves  of  neighboring  planters,  and 
in  his  early  boyhood  Tom  was  taught  to 
till  the  few  scant  acres  remaining  under 
cultivation  on  the  estate.  At  fifteen,  he 
could  not  read  or  write,  but  that  year  a 
little  school  for  Negroes  was  started  in  a 
dilapidated  frame  church  near  Gloucester 
Courthouse,  where  a  three  months'  session 
was  given  by  George  Taylor,  one  of  Hamp- 
ton 1  nstitute's  first  graduates.  Tom  man- 
aged to  get  most  of  the  three  months  for 
three  years,  and  then,  his  ambition  fired 
by  his  teacher's  accounts  of  that  wonderful 
Mecca  of  every  Negro  who  seeks  education 
for  his  race  rather  than-  for  selfish  ends, 
he  slipped  aboard  the  steamer  one  night, 
landed  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  the 
following  afternoon  walked  to  Hampton 
Institute,  his  sole  possessk)ns  the  ragged 
jeans  he  wore  and  ninety-two  cents,  which 
he  had  hoarded  for  many  months. 

Here  something  near  akin  to  tragedy 
awaited  Tom.  He  was  given  an  examina- 
tk>n.  Sane  and  elementary  as  it  was,  the 
young  Negro's  few  months'  schoding  was 
utterly  inadequate  to  meet  it.  Another 
trial  ended  in  complete  failure,  and  he  was 
told,  kindly  but  firmly,  to  go  home. 
Bewildered,  dazed  by  the  result,  Tom 
couldn't  offer  any  reason  ^y  he  shouldn't 
go,  except  that  he  wouMn't.  Touched 
by  his  earnestness,  the  authorities  ffive 
him  a  place  on  the  floor — all  the  cots 
were  filled  —  and  enough  to  eat.  For  a 
week  he  slept  on  the  floor  and  waited. 

A  squad  of  students  were  putting  up  a 
new  building,  and  the  boy  watched  them 
for  awhile.  Then  he  went  to  General 
Armstrong,  the  founder  of  the  schod. 


"  Ef  you-all  do'an  mind,  suh,  Ah'd  laik 
toe  ca'y  hod  on  dat  buildin',"  he  an- 
nounced. "Ah  jes'  got  toe  stay  heah, 
suh,"  he  added  earnestly. 

General  Armstrong,  already  won  by 
Tom's  pluck,  gave  him  the  job. 

Several  weeks  later  found  Tom  still  at 
Hampton,  making  his  willing  hands  serve 
at  any  task  any  one  might  set  him,  and 
waiting.  Finally,  as  there  was  no  class 
he  could  enter,  one  was  created  for  him. 
It  began  with  Walker  and  four  other 
backward  boys,  and  its  first  teacher  was 
Booker  T.  Washington.  It  was  aptly 
termed  the  "Plucky  Qass,"  and  has 
grown  famous  in  the  annals  of  Hampton. 

A  year  later,  working  by  day  and  study- 
ing by  night,  Tom  Walker  again  took  the 
examination,  and  jumped  the  junior  year. 
What  this  meant  of  grim  struggle  against 
odds,  probably  no  one  but  Walker  and 
Washington,  his  teacher,  have  ever  known. 
Two  years  later  he  completed  his  course 
and,  imbued  to  the  core  with  the  Hampton 
spirit  of  service,  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Gloucester. 

His  father  and  brothers  were  working 
for  day  wages,  but  Tom  had  soaked  in  some 
knowledge  of  farming  at  Hampton  that 
he  determined  to  apply  to  the  soil  of  his 
native  county.  There  was  an  old  gentle- 
man named  Hopkins,  who,  like  most  of 
the  white  farmers  in  Gloucester,  had  more 
land  than  he  could  work,  and  to  him  at 
once  went  Tom.  He  had  no  money  to  buy 
land,  but  he  offered  to  "crop"  with  the 
owner,  giving  him  a  fourth  for  the  use  of 
fifteen  acres.  When  Hopkins  recovered 
from  the  shock,  Tom  got  the  land. 
Walker,  senior,  possessed  an  ancient 
"razorback"  horse,  and  Tom  acquired 
it.  The  horse  was  not  industrious,  but 
the  boy  was,  and  one  month  later  —  June 
2$,  1^3  —  he  had  fifteen  acres  planted 
to  com.  Fertilizer  costs  real  money,  so 
Tom  pinned  his  faith  to  constant  cultiva- 
tion, and  what  the  "razorback"  couldn't 
do,"  the  boy  did  by  hand.  He  kept  ever- 
lastingly at  it  all  summer  and,  finally, 
harvested  forty  barrels  of  com,  of  which 
his  share  was  thirty  barrels.  It  was  a 
record-breaking  crop  for  the  county,  but 
it  was  too  much  for  the  horse.  1 1  promptly 
and  cheerfully  died. 
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His  crop  harvested,  Walker  became  the 
teacher  in  the  little  school  he  had  first 
attended.  The  term  was  lengthened  to 
five  months,  and  the  salary  twenty-five 
dollars  a  month.  He  opened  a  school 
with  eighty  pupils,  and  by  Christmas 
he  had  increased  the  number  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  Then  he  begged 
for  an  assistant,  and  got  it,  for  the  white 
men  were  already  beginning  to  like  this 
young  Negro.  Now  he  wanted  a  new 
school  —  the  old  church  was  crowded 
beyond  its  capacity  —  and  he  schemed 
out  a  way  to  get  that.  He  proposed  to 
the  State  of  Virginia  that,  if  it  would  con- 
tribute one  half  of  the  cost  of  a  school 
building,  he  would  raise  the  other  half 
among  his  own  people  in  the  county. 
This  was  a  brand  new  idea  in  Virginia  and 
it  took.  Walker  worked  day  and  night 
among  the  Negroes.  They  were  deadly 
poor,  and  they  were  shiftless,  but  in  the 
end  the  money  was  raised  and  the  school- 
house  built  —  the  first  educational  move- 
ment in  which  any  Negro  in  that  section 
had  ever  taken  any  financial  part. 

The  first  day  that  farming  could  begin 
in  the  late  spring,  Tom  was  back  on  the 
land,  but  he  wasn't  alone.  He  had  picked 
from  his  school  children  a  squad  he  could 
induce  to  work,  and  kept  them  busy  at 
whatever  there  was  to  do.  When  the 
com  came  up,  he  worked  his  squad  at  day 
wages  over  the  county,  thinning  com  and 
cultivating. 

Six  years  Tom  Walker  went  his  way, 
teaching  by  winter,  farming  by  summer, 
studying  always.  When  as  a  boy  he  went 
to  Hampton,  there  were  about  four  thou- 
sand Negroes  in  Gloucester  Q)unty,  and 
fully  90  per  cent,  of  them  lived  "off  the 
rivers,"  crabbing,  fishing,  and  oystering. 
This  meant  a  few  months'  work  and  many 
of  idleness;  idleness  begetting  drunkenness 
and  crime,  the  contempt  of  the  white  man, 
and,  finally,  the  penitentiary. 

Now  he  began  to  speak  on  all  occasions, 
in  church  and  Sunday  school,  at  the  road- 
side, in  the  cabin.  When  he  was  not 
invited  to  speak,  he  talked  anyway.  Al- 
ways the  burden  of  his  exhortation  was, 
"Quit  foolin'  in  de  ribber  and  grow  co'n." 
Incessantly  he  preached  industry  and 
■'sed  it  vigilantly.    Later  he  added: 


"Live  at  home  and  boa'd  at  de  same 
place." 

He  told  the  story  of  his  fifteen  acres  and 
their  numerous  successes  until  every 
Negro  in  the  county  knew  it  by  heart. 
As  Walker  progressed  in  his  campaign 
he  saw  with  growing  clearness  that  his 
worst  obstacle  was  dmnkenness.  With 
his  pleas  for  farming  and  education  taking 
hold,  be  began  adding  vigorous  demands 
for  temperance.  This  was  almost  the 
last  straw,  and  the  Negroes,  even  those 
who  were  persuaded  to  follow  him  in 
raising  com  and  learning  the  alphabet, 
howled  and  threatened  at  this  new  develop- 
ment, but  Tom  swerved  not  a  hair  from 
his  path.  Leaving  the  men  for  the  time, 
he  organized  temperance  societies  among 
the  women  and  children.  He  trained  his 
pupils  in  tableaux  depicting  most  horribly 
the  curse  of  drink,  and  gave  entertain- 
ments at  the  school-house.  He  traveled 
far  and  wide  over  the  county,  appearing 
unexpectedly  at  meetings  where  he  was 
most  emphatically  not  wanted,  and 
harangued  all  within  reach  of  his  voice, 
and  Tom's  voice  has  a  long  reach  when  he 
lets  it  loose. 

Ware  Neck  Church  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  his  many  narrow  escapes  during 
this  period.  A  big  meeting  for  other 
purposes  was  being  held,  when  Walker 
entered  and  mounted  the  platform.  In 
his  speech  he  made  the  declaration  that 
any  man  was  a  dmnkard  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  drank,  however  little  that  might 
be.  This  was  too  much.  Instantly  the 
church  was  in  an  uproar.  The  Negro  — 
rarely  possessing  self-control  —  requires 
but  little  to  excite  him  to  hysterical  rage, 
and  Walker  accomplished  it.  The  entire 
congregation  yelled  for  his  blood,  and  the 
elders  tried  to  take  Tom  away.  He  stood 
his  ground,  and  shouted  above  the  din: 
"  Ef  you-all  is  scared  of  dese  fool  niggers, 
git  out!  Ah  ain't,  an'  Ah'm  gwine  toe 
finish  dis  speech  ef  it  takes  all  night  an' 
dere's  a  live  nigger  lef  toe  heah  it!" 

Then  he  stood  silent  and  alert  before 
them  for  an  hour,  until  the  tumult  died 
for  want  of  breath  and  voices.  His  cold 
nerve  had  saved  his  life,  and  he  finished 
his  speech.  Knowing  he  would  undoubt* 
edly  be  killed  in  the  dark  if  he  went  away 
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with  them,  he  left  through  a  rear  window 
after  it  was  over. 

That  was  the  turning  point  in  the  tem- 
perance campaign.  Wherever  he  went 
he  told  the  story  of  that  meeting,  using 
it  as  an  illustration  of  the  ways  of  darkness. 
And  his  people  were  impressed. 

Walker  spent  two  years  in  steady  cam- 
paigning among  his  own  people.  Then  one 
day  he  appeared  at  Gloucester  Courthouse. 

"  Mistah  Cook/'  he  said  to  the  County 
Qerk,  a  man  of  ancient  family  and  much 
influence,  "Ah  'clare  it's  a  shame  the  way 
you  white  folks  let  de  drinkin'  gq  on  among 
de  niggers  in  dis  county." 

This  was  putting  it  in  a  new  light.  Mr. 
Cook  talked  it  over  with  Walker.  Tom 
suggested  a  Prohibition  law.  "It's  im- 
possible, Tom,"  said  Mr.  Cook.  "Every 
man  in  the  county,  white  and  black,  would 
vote  against  it." 

The  white  preachers  heard  of  Tom's 
appeal  to  Mr.  Cook.  They  sent  for  the 
Negro.    What  could  he  do? 

"Ef  you  gentlemen  can  git  half  the 
white  vote,  Ah'U  git  half  the  black," 
affirmed  Tom,  stoutly. 

At  once  a  petition  for  local  option  was 
circulated  and  signed.  The  only  signa- 
ture Tom  could  deliver  except  his  own  was 
his  old  father's,  who  signed  his  mark  under 
protest.  Undaunted,  he  asked  for  time 
for  a  three  months'  campaign  and  got  it. 
He  was  teaching  school,  but  he  began  at 
once  to  drive  out  through  the  county 
after  hours,  visiting  and  speaking  until 
far  into  the  night,  driving  back  in  time 
for  school  the  next  morning. 

So,  when  the  votes  were  counted,  three 
fifths  of  the  Negroes  had  voted  for  pro- 
hibition! This  was  in  1889,  and  Gknices- 
ter  County  has  been  dry  ever  since.  Two 
years  later  a  test  electk>n  was  hekl,  and 
the  prohibition  vote,  both  white  and 
black,  was  found  to  have  increased.  Hien 
it  was  let  alone. 

The  result  is  convincing.  In  the  last 
two  years  only  two  Negroes  have  been 
sent  from  the  county  to  state  prison, 
neither  one  of  them  having  been  bom  in 
the  county.  Out  of  the  six  thousand 
Negroes  now  in  Gloucester,  less  than  ten 
are  tried  for  misdemeanors  annually,  and 
again  the  majority  of  these  are  outsiders. 


No  Negro  native  of  Gloucester  has  been 
in  jail  in  three  years! 

During  the  last  year  that  Walker 
taught  school,  he  called  on  Major 
B.  F.  Bland  of  Gloucester  Courthouse, 
ex-Confederate  officer  and  lawyer,  who 
was  looking  for  a  man  to  tend  his  horse 
and  clean  his  office. 

"Why,  Tom,"  exclaimed  the  Major, 
"what  the  devil  do  you  want  with  that 
job?  You're  farming,  teaching  school, 
and  talking  your  fool  head  off  to  the 
niggers  around  here.  You  ain't  got  time 
to  be  waiting  on  me." 

"  Yes,  suh,  Ah  got  the  time,  Major,"  and 
calmly  overlooking  Major  Bland's  refusal 
to  let  "a  college  nigger  do  my  chores," 
he  went  quietly  about  cleaning  the  office. 

Walker  lived  near,  but  it  meant  his 
getting  up  pretty  early  in  the  morning, 
and  coming  again  after  school  to  care  for 
the  horse,  but  he  got  the  job.  When  pay 
day  came,Tom  refused  the  preferred  money 
but  went  on  with  the  work,  doing  it  better 
than  ever.  The  second  time  this  happened, 
the  amazed  lawyer  grabbed  Tom : 

"Look  here,  you  damn  nigger,  what's 
the  matter  with  you?  What  are  you 
after,  anyway?"  he  demanded. 

Tom's  reply  was  sufficiently  startling 
to  the  old  Southerner. 

"  Yas,  suh,"  he  answered,  quietly.  "Ah 
is  after  somethin'.  Major,  Ah  wants  to 
read  law." 

Tom  gently  broke  away,  and  indus- 
triously deaned  an  already  highly  ]X)lished, 
badly  cracked  mahogany  desk,  while 
Major  Bland  sputtered  out  his  indignant 
amazement.  Then  he  deferentially  argued 
the  point  with  the  Major.  It  ended  by 
Tom  taking  home  a  law  book  selected 
from  some  elementary  works  in  Major 
Bland's  library  —  actually  ended  there,  in 
fact,  for  even  this  was  entirely  beyond  him. 

"Well  Tom,"  said  the  Major,  as  the 
young  Negro  stood  before  him,  confessing 
his  failure,  his  voice  betraying  the  great 
disappointment  he  was  suffering.  "I'll 
tell  you  what  Til  do.  You  come  here 
every  night,  and  Til  assign  you  a  lesson, 
and  explain  it  to  you.  And,  listen!  If 
you  ever  tell  anybody  Tve  been  damn 
fool  enough  to  do  it.  Til  lay  that  black 
head  of  yours  wide  open!" 
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*'  Yes,  suh,  Major,  yes,  suh,  Ah  expects 
to  see  that  there  ain't  no  occasion  fo^ 
dat,  suh,"  and  the  following  night  Tom 
Walker,  his  chores  finished,  listened  while 
Major  Bland  grounded  him  in  the  funda- 
rnental  principles  of  legal  practice,  and 
every  succeeding  night  for  three  years. 

The  old  lawyer  grew  very  fond  of  the 
earnest,  hardworking  young  Negro,  but 
Tom  knew  he  would  neve:  get  the  Major's 
consent  to  try  for  a  bar  examination. 

So  Walker  quietly  prepared  for  his 
examination  without  Major  Bland's 
knowledge.  When  the  judge  who  was  to 
examine  him  came  to  Gloucester,  his 
appiicatk)n  became  known;  and  when 
Walker  presented  himself  at  the  Q)urt- 
house,  a  score  of  lawyers,  who  were  there 
to  try  cases,  were  on  hand  to  watch  the 
proceedings  and  bait  this  "nigger  who 
thinks  he's  a  lawyer."  All  except  Major 
Bland.  He  didn't  find  the  court  room 
attractive  that  morning.  But  the  judge 
forestalled  them,  and  took  the  pretty 
badly  frightened  Negro  into  the  little 
jury  room.  Here  Walker  regained  his 
nerve  and,  to  the  judge's  surprise  and  his 
own  delight,  went  through  his  examination 
with  flying  colors.  He  was  at  once  given  his 
license,  and  the  white  lawyers,  once  over 
their  amazement,  shook  Tom  by  the  hand 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  success.  As 
for  Major  Bland,  he  soon  became  almost 
absurdly  proud  of  his  black  pupil. 

Tom  won  his  first  case,  defending  a  man 
accused  of  removing  and  destroying  a 
survey  stake,  and  thereafter  added  law 
to  his  labors,  but  kept  his  fanning  and 
educational  work  among  the  Negroes  his 
chief  endeavor. 

Shortly  after  becoming  a  lawyer.  Walker 
tackled  the  next  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
prosperity  for  the  Negroes.  Looking  over 
the  county  in  1889,  he  saw  that  out  of  a 
Negro  population  of  five  thousand,  only 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  owned  homes, 
and  of  these  more  than  half  were  f reedmen, 
manumitted  prior  to  the  war  and  given  a 
bit  of  land  with  their  freedom.  This  left 
less  than  seventy-five  ex-slave  land- 
owners, where.  Walker  argued,  there 
should  be  ten  times  that  number.  Cleariy 
his  people  must  be  induced  to  buy  homes 
'ave  money. 


But  how?  He  talked  with  the 
Negroes,  and  found  a  settled  belief  that 
the  white  men  would  not  sell  them  land. 
Walker  told  them  he  would  prove  that 
they  were  wrong.  He  was  still  working 
rented  land,  and  he  went  at  once  to  Mr. 
Hopkins  and  offered  to  buy  the  original 
fifteen  acres.  Mr,  Hopkins  wanted  a 
hundred  dollars  down.  Walker  didn't 
have  the  necessary  hundred,  but  in  the 
end  he  was  told  to  "go  cut  off  as  much 
as  you  want,"  and  he  agreed  to  pay  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year  on  the  purchase 
price. 

That  was  all  he  needed.  The  news  was 
spread  broadcast  among  his  people.  He, 
a  Negro,  had  bought  thirty-five  acres  of 
good  land  from  a  white  man  with  nothing 
but  a  piece  of  white  paper,  but  he  had 
"put  his  honor  behind  it.'^  "Now,  don't 
never  tell  me  you  can't  get  land  from  white 
folks,*'  he  shouted  at  the  Negroes.  "  Ah' ve 
done  it,  an'  every  one  of  you  what  wants 
to  work  can  do  it,  too." 

That  started  the  buying.  The  white 
planters  wisely  saw  the  value  of  giving  the 
Negroes  an  opportunity  to  become  tax- 
paying  farmers,  rather  than  idlers,  and 
assisted  them  wherever  they  could.  Many 
plots,  ranging  from  three  to  twenty  acres 
were  bought  by  the  Negroes  in  the  follow- 
ing months,  most  of  the  buyers  paying 
for  them  by  day  wages.  Men  who  were 
getting  only  fifty  cents  a  day,  spurred  by 
Walker's  words  and  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion, became  property  owners,  and  money 
that  had  been  frivoled  away  began  to 
pile  up  in  substantial  assets. 

Walker's  next  move  was  to  organize 
the  Gkxicester  Land  and  Brick  Company. 
This  was  simply  an  unconscious  adaptation 
of  the  building  and  loan  association  plan, 
with  a  rather  humorous  adjunct.  The 
"brick"  was  included  in  the  title  as  many 
of  the  Negroes  were  now  anxious  to  imitate 
the  whites  in  the  ownership  of  brick 
chimneys,  none  of  them  at  that  time 
possessing  anything  more  pretentious  than 
the  "stick"  chimney  of  twigs  and  clay 
that  rises  beside  every  Negro  cabin.  The 
brickmaking  experiment,  however,  ^ms 
never  tried. 

The  company  started  with  fifteen 
founders,  who  subscribed  one  dollar  apiece. 
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Thereafter  all  members  were  required  to 
pay  in  a  dollar  a  month.  A  year  later 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  members 
on  this  basis.  Walker,  of  course,  remained 
the  guiding  spirit,  and  the  fund  was  well 
administered. 

During  the  second  year  the  company 
purchased  1 26  acres  of  good  land  for  $1 ,000 
paying  $700  in  cash.  The  owner  agreed 
to  join  the  company  in  a  release  deed  as 
sales  were  made,  so  that  the  land  could 
be  placed  on  the  market  at  once;  the  idea 
being,  of  course,  to  assist  the  Negroes  to 
secure  small  farms  near  together  and 
permit  a  certain  amount  of  cooperation. 

The  first  buyer,  a  Hampton  graduate, 
first  built  a  tiny  frame  cabin  so  he  could 
live  on  his  fand.  Then,  at  odd  times,  he 
cut  and  hewed  timbers  for  a  four  room 
house  from  his  own  bit  of  woodland.  It 
took  him  four  years  to  complete  it,  but 
to-day  he  is  living  in  the  house,  using  his 
first  little  home  for  a  chicken  house. 

The  company  lent  money  for  building 
purposes  whenever  it  could.  It  stipulated, 
however,  that  any  home  built  with  its 
money  should  be  a  two-story  dwelling,  and 
contain  at  least  four  rooms.  Often,  more 
often  than  otherwise,  the  members  with 
their  own  hands  aided  each  other  in 
clearing  the  land  and  building  the  new 
house.  Money  lent  by  the  company  was 
repaid  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
month  with  6  per  cent,  interest. 

So  efficient  did  this  organization  prove, 
and  so  thoroughly  had  Walker's  propa- 
ganda taken  root,  that  in  ten  years  the 
company  had  fulfilled  its  appointed  task, 
and  was  dissolved.  There  is  now  scarcely 
a  Negro  cabin  to  be  found  in  all  Glouces- 
ter County,  save  where  one  used  as  a 
storehouse  or  bam  stands  in  noteworthy 
contrast  to  the  modem  home  which 
supplanted  it.  Land  values  rose  steadily 
from  an  average  of  ten  dollars  an  acre 
to  twenty-five  and  thirty.  Many  of  the 
poorer  class  of  ^ites,  unable  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  progress  gping  cm  about 
them,  began,  through  shame,  to  improve 
their  homes  and  farms,  and  give  more 
attenticHi  to  the  education  of  their  children. 

Naturally,  this  graduad  but  constantly 
successful  regeneration  of  Gloucester 
County  attracted  attention  in  the  neigh- 


boring counties,  and  Walker's  influence 
began  to  creep  steadily  into  outlying 
sections.  A  good  speaker,  he  had  for 
years  res]X)nded  to  calls  from  many 
schools  and  teachers^  meetings  to  address 
them,  and,  though  never  mincing  words 
over  conditions,  and  ever  ready  to  fight 
the  devil,  he  grew  rapidly  in  popularity 
with  the  Negro  teachers  and  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  educational  authorities  of 
Virginia. 

The  plan  originated  by  Walker,  of 
cooperation  between  the  Negroes  and  the 
state  in  securing  new  school  houses  and 
extended  terms,  has  spread  over  the  entire 
state  with  splendid  results.  Last  year 
(191 1)  the  Negroes  of  twenty  Virginia 
counties  raised  $15,000  among  themselves 
for  lengthened  school  terms  and  permanent 
school  improvements.  A  striking  feature 
of  Walker's  work  outside  his  own  county 
has  been  his  organization  of  Negro  School 
Improvement  Leagues,  of  which  he  has 
twenty-four  in  Gloucester  County,  and 
some  four  hundred  throughout  the  state. 
Their  chief  object  is  the  beautifying  of  the 
school  house  and  grounds  and  the  raising 
of  money  for  improvements.  Walker  him- 
self lays  out  each  year's  work  for  the 
leagues,  and  helps  them  to  carry  it 
through. 

A  natural  result  of  this  activity  has  been 
that  his  recommendation  is  constantly 
sought  by  the  various  county  school 
superintendents  in  selecting  Negro 
teachers.  As  his  recommendations  vir- 
tually mean  appointment.  Walker  is  pretty 
close  to  being  a  benevolent  despot  in 
Negro  educational  affairs  in  Virginia. 
Extremely  religious,  he  insists  u]X)n  every 
teacher  carrying  her  religion  into  her  daily 
life,  visiting  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  aiding 
them  in  their  house  work  where  illness  or 
necessity  calls  for  it,  and  being  in  all  ways 
an  industrious  aide  in'  his  struggle  against 
the  poverty,  shiftlessness,  and  unmorality 
of  his  race. 

When  a  bank  was  established  at  Glouces- 
ter Courthouse  a  few  years  ago.  Walker 
hailed  its  advent  with  delight,  and  urged 
his  people  to  put  their  money  in  it.  Im- 
provident by  nature,  the  Negroes  took 
even  less  kindly  to  this  supervision  of 
their  personal  affairs  than  anything  since 
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the  temperance  campaign.  Heedless  of 
their  sullen  protests,  Tom  kept  ever- 
lastingly at  them.  There  was  one  woman 
in  Gloucester  County  who  had  been  teach- 
ing for  many  years,  coming  every  month 
to  the  Courthouse  and  spending  her  salary 
on  cheap  trinkets  and  what  Walker  con- 
sidered unnecessary  luxuries.  One  pay  day 
Tom  met  her  as  she  drove  into  the  village. 

"Sistah,"  he  said,  "would  you-all  be 
so  kind  as  to  lend  me  five  dollahs  fo'  a 
few  days?" 

Surprised,  but  unable  to  refuse,  "sistah" 
forked  over  the  five.  She  went  into  the 
big  general  store,  and  Tom  stepped  into 
the  little  bank  next  door.  He  was  wait- 
ing for  the  teacher  when  she  came  out. 
As  she  started  to  drive  away,  he  handed 
her  a  bank  book,  bearing  her  name  and 
her  five  dollars  deposit. 

"Ah  hope  you  kin  see  yore  way  to  make 
it  ten  dollars  next  month,"  said  the  kindly 
dictator.  It  worked.  The  bank  book 
became  an  object  of  pride,  and  her  account 
now  amounts  to  several  hundred  dollars. 

As  a  result,  the  Negroes  of  Gloucester 
County  now  have  on  de]3osit  in  one  bank 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
and  the  amount  is  steadily  increasing.  It 
needs  no  insistence  to  prove  that  the 
devolution  wrought  by  this  little  black  man 
in  Gloucester  County  has  a  direct  and 
lucid  bearing  u]3on  a  great  national 
problem.  There  is  little  that  is  novel 
in  his  plan.  It  is  simply  the  Hampton 
idea  forced  by  one  man's  personality 
into  practical  application  in  a  typical 
rural    section   of    the    South. 

The  attitude  of  the  white  men  of 
Gloucester  County  toward  this  slave- 
bom  Negro  should  form  an  interesting 
and  illuminating  chapter  to  many  who 
have  drawn  their  knowledge  of  Southern 
conditions  from  fiction  rather  than  fact. 
Probably  no  county  in  the  entire  South 
is  more  bound  by  tradition  and  pro- 
vincialism than  Gloucester,  yet  a  few 
years  ago  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  his  county,  by 
the  votes  of  Southern  bom  white  Demo- 
crats, Walker  himself  being  a  Republican. 
The  only  plank  in  his  platform  was 
typical.  The  county  steamboat  landing 
was  not  paying.    Walker  investigated,  and 


concluded  that  the  county  should  receive 
at  least  $1,200  per  annum  from  it.  The 
"white  folks"  didn't  care  tG  interfere, 
but  they  elected  Tom,  and  his  first  official 
act  was  to  require  an  accounting  of  the 
income  from  the  wharf.  It  proved  to  be 
$1,800,  with  very  few  charges  against  it, 
and  with  this  and  other  economies  that 
he  introduced,  he  was  able  to  reduce  the 
county  tax  rate  from  forty  to  twenty- 
seven  cents  "during  his  first  term." 

His  activities  now  centre  about  his 
educational  work  and  his  150-acre  farm. 
He  drives  one  of  the  best  teams  in  the 
county,  not  for  show,  but  for  efficiency; 
his  home  and  farm  buildings  are  substan- 
tial and  adequate,  but  utterly  lacking  in 
pretentiousness.  A  few  months  ago  he 
lost  his  wife,  a  Hampton  graduate  whom 
he  met  there  thirty  years  ago.  In  her 
last  illness  color  lines  were  forgotten  in 
Gloucester,  and  white  women  vied  with 
black  in  nursing  and  caring  for  her. 

It  was  dark  when  we  left  his  home, 
where  weTiad  spent  hours  among  his 
papers,  confirming  the  extraordinary 
things  we  had  heard  and  seen.  As  we 
walked  up  the  country  road,  leading  to  the 
inn,  his  wife  was  mentioned.  Walker 
tried  hard  to  control  his  emotion,  but  the 
loss  was  too  great,  and  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  his  black  cheeks,  he  said: 

"Ah  couldn't  have  done  the  work  with- 
out her.  She  read  all  de  books  an'  maga- 
zines an'  papers  she  could  get,  and  made 
clippin's  fo'  me.  When  Ah  come  in  tired 
at  night,  she  had  been  thinkin'  all  day, 
an'  had  new  plans  and  ideas  fo'  me  to 
work  out.  Yes,  suh,  she  was  mos'  gen- 
erally always  right,  too.  She  knew  what 
Ah  was  workin'  at,  an'  ef  evah  Ah  got 
weak,  she  kept  me  at  my  purpose.'* 

Poor  fellow !  He  couldn't  say  any  more 
and  we  parted  in  silence. 

Peace  and  a  new  prosperity  have  found 
this  historic  section  of  tidewater  Virginia. 
Sixty  Hampton  men  and  women  are 
working  and  teaching  among  the  Negroes 
there.  Schools,  real  and  adequate,  for 
black  and  white,  have  replaced  the  dilapi- 
dated makeshifts  of  the  past.  Dmnken- 
ness  and  crime  are  practically  unknown, 
and  Tom  Walker  has  the  devil  licked  to  a 
frazzle  in  Gloucester  County. 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  CITIES 


A  CHAMBER  OF   COMMERCE    THAT  LENDS  ITS  CREDIT  TO  SMALL  MANUFACTURERS 


BELIEVING  that  industrial  con- 
ditions are  most  stable,  and 
.  consequently  general  prosperity 
I  most  likely  to  continue  un- 
shaken through  periods  of  busi- 
ness depression,  in  that  city  which  has 
the  largest  proportion  of  small  growing 
manufacturing  establishments,  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  a  year  ago  author- 
ized its  committee  on  industrial  develop- 
ment to  devise  and  put  into  operation  some 
effective  plan  whereby  such  small  busi- 
ness concerns  could  be  encouraged  and 
assisted. 

The  plan  worked  out  by  the  committee, 
which  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
several  months,  was  the  simple  one  of 
organizing  an  investment  company  which 
should  lend  its  credit  to  such  manufacturers 
as  were  not  able,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
banking  business,  to  obtain  credit  in  sums 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  continue  or 
enlarge  their  scope  of  operations.  In 
Boston,  as  in  most  cities  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  the  small  business  man 
without  influential  financial  connection 
is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  money 
market.  Such  attributes  as  character, 
manufacturing  and  business  ability,  and 
experience,  even  when  coupled  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  capital  and  a  reason- 
able degree  of  proved  success,  do  not  weigh 
as  heavily  as  assets  as  they  do  farther  West, 
in  Canada,  or  in  Europe. 

Practically  a  sub<xxnmittee  of  the 
parent  organization,  the  "Industrial  De- 
velopment Company  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce/'  has  no  capital 
stock,  but  instead  ha$  a  "  Fund  of  Guaran- 
teed Credit''  amounting  to  f $00,000,  sub- 
scribed by  individual  members,  who  under- 
write the  company's  oblig^tbns  within 
specified  limits,  no  subscriber  being  liable 
for  more  than  the  amount  of  his  personal 
underwriting,  or  its  proportion  of  the  total 
liabilities.  In  the  few  months  that  it  has 
been  in  operation  it  has  given  financial  aid 
to  eleven  industries,  some  of  them  already 


established  concerns  but  for  one  reason  or 
another  outside  the  field  of  banking  credit, 
and  some  of  them  new  establishments 
organized  by  Boston  enterprise.  Included 
in  the  list  are  manufacturers  of  Sheffield 
plate,  women's  clothing,  automobile  ac- 
cessories, hats,  nautical  instruments,  gaso- 
lene engines,  confectionery,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  lace  goods.  They  are  all 
typical  of  the  class  which  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  trying  to  serve  —  small 
manufacturers  whose  business  is  done 
mainly  in  lofts,  but  whose  output,  man- 
agement, and  prospects  seemed  to  justify 
loans  of  from  $1,000  to  $\  5,000. 

The  method  of  providing  funds,  in  most 
cases  as  additional  working  capital  to 
enable  the  borrower  to  buy  on  the  most 
favorable  terms,  was  the  endorsement  by 
the  Industrial  I>evelopment  Company  of 
the  borrowers'  notes,  which  then  became 
acceptable  for  discount  at  any  bank.  A 
small  commission  was  charged  for  the 
service,  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  secretary 
and  other  necessary  expenses.  By  this 
plan,  the  borrowers  are  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  the  banks,  under  conditions 
calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
bankers  favorably  and  so  to  hasten  the 
time  when,  having  increased  their  business 
and  output  through  judicious  use  of  the 
borrowed  funds,  they  may  establish  bank 
credit  on  their  own  accounts. 

The  education  of  the  banks  and  bankers 
of  Boston  in  the  direction  of  a  more  favor- 
able attitude  toward  local  enterprises  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  avowed  objects  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  establishing  the 
Development  Company.  And  its  educa- 
tional efforts  have  already  borne  fruit,  in 
one  instance,  at  least.  A  large  corporation, 
of  much-  greater  size  than  the  enterprises 
contemplated  in  the  original  plan,  applied 
to  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Develop- 
ment for  a  much  larger  line  of  credit  than 
the  Committee  had  planned  to  extend  to 
any  one  concern.  Every  bank  to  which  the 
corporation  had  access  had  refused  the 
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loan.  The  Committee,  which  first  re- 
ceives and  passes  on  all  applications  for 
loans,  regarded  the  application  as  one 
which  the  banks  ought  to  accept  without 
endorsement.  The  Loan  and  Executive 
Committees  of  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Company  took  the  same  view,  and 
the  committee  members  set  out  to  induce 
some  bank  or  banker  to  agree  with  them. 
They  succeeded,  the  needy  corporation  got 
its  funds  without  the  Development  Com- 
pany's endorsement,  several  bankers  got  a 
chance  to  show  their  civic  spirit,  and  a  line 
of  assistance  to  local  business  not  originally 
contemplated  was  opened  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

At  present  all  the  industries  to  which 
loans  have  been  made  employ  only  a  few 
hundred  people  and  their  total  product  is 
comparatively   small.     Each   of   them    is 


capable,  however,  of  expansion  under 
proper  management,  some  of  them  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  And  it  is  probably  safe 
to  predict  that  none  of  them,  nor  of  others 
that  will  be  similarly  aided,  will  ever 
yield  to  the  lure  of  the  "  booster"  who  tries 
to  induce  them  to  move  from  Boston  to 
some  other  town  as  soon  as  they  grow  big 
enough  to  make  them  worth  having. 

What  Mr.  George  Howland  Cox,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Industrial 
Development,  and  Mr.  James  J.  Storrow, 
President  of  the  Industrial  Development 
Company,  and  their  public-spirited  asso- 
ciates are  trying  to  do  is  to  prove  to 
Boston  investors  that  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  safe  industrial  investment  in  their 
home  city,  and  thus  eventually  to  make 
Boston  the  best  of  all  cities  for  the  small 
manufacturer. 


FORWARD  TO  THE  LAND 

HOW    TO    GET     SETTLERS     IF    YOU     REALLY    WANT    THEM  —  A    SUBSTITUTE      FOR 
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THE     "LAND  BOOMER    —TRY  IT. 


HIS  letter  has  been  received  by 
the  World's  Work  from  a 
citizen  of  Arkansas: 

Did  you  know  that  Arkansas  an- 
nually ships  more  peaches  than  any 
other  state  in  the  union?  Did  you  know  that 
these  peaches  command  the  best  prices  in  the 
Eastern  markets?  Did  you  know  that  the  Ar- 
kansas peachcrop  is  this  year  the  biggest  in  the 
history  of  the  state?  Did  you  know  that  the 
total  peach  shipments  in  the  Ozark  region  will 
run  close  to  Un  thousand  cars  this  year? 

"Did  you  know  that  Arkansas  apples  have 
taken  prizes  wherever  they  have  been  exhibited? 
Did  you  know  that  the  prospects  for  an  unpre- 
cedented apple  crop  in  the  Ozark  region  are 
remarkably  good?  Did  you  know  that,  for 
many  years  past.  Arkansas  melons  have  been 
sold  by  commission  merchants  under  the  name 
of  'Rocky  Ford/  because  of  the  falne  of  the 
latter  name?  Did  you  know  that  Arkansas 
fruit  growers  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
immense  fortune  which  is  theirs?  and  that  they 
are  working  out  a  cooperative  organization  for 
the  scientific  marketing  of  their  crops,  a  mar- 
keting which  will  result  in  the  elimination  of 
««5*ny  middlemen? 


The  editorials  and  other  articles  in  The 
World's  Work  bear  evidence  that  your  staff 
is  unusually  well-informed  (and  I  say  this  in  all 
sincerity),  but  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  you 
had  to  answer  "No"  to  every  question  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  —  indeed  it  would  sur- 
prise me  greatly  were  you  to  answer  otherwise, 
for  few  people,  even  including  those  of  our  own 
state,  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  our  resources. 
Arkansas,  and  the  people  of  the  Ozark  region 
generally,  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  Agricultural 
Awakening.  They  are  in  the  infancy  of  their 
development  along  these  lines.  The  wonderful 
achievements  of  their  past  and  present  are 
merely  precursors,  heralds  of  the  immense 
possibilities  of  the  future,  and  this  fact  is  be- 
ginning to  dawn  on  them.  But  the  world  out- 
side knows  nothing  of  these  things.  Arkansas 
is  still,  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  good  place  to  be 
"from". 

Your  Forward-to-t he-Land  department  is 
one  of  your  most  interesting  and,  I  believe, 
influential  features,  but  1  see  little  mention  of 
Arkansas  in  your  columns.  On  the  other  hand, 
1  was  pained  to  note  in  your  last  issue  the  in- 
quiry of  a  young  man  who  wanted  to  know 
whether  or  not  he  should  take  f  1,500  and  go  to 
Arizona  to  live  on  a  Government  claim.    The 
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magazines  of  this  aMintiy  have  not  treated  that 
young  man  and  his  thousands  of  brothers  right 
in  this  matter  or  he  would  not  have  asked 
that  question. 

That  same  young  fellow  could  come  to  this 
state  and  could  buy  real  land  for  less  money  per 
acre  than  the  Arizona  land  would  cost  him,  he 
could  build  his  house  from  timber  secured  on 
the  land,  he  would  have  no  worry  about  water 
rights  or  quarrels  with  his  neighbor  about  the 
amount  of  water  the  latter  had  a  right  to  use, 
could  conduct  his  operations  under  the  free 
direction  of  a  scientific  farm  demonstrator,  and, 
if  he  chose  to  do  so,  could  quit  within  a  few 
years  with  a  bank  account  and  with  a  farm 
readily  salable  for  several  times  the  purchase 
price.  In  the  meantime  he  would  have  had  the 
advantage  and  comfort  of  an  equable  climate 
and  a  proximity  to  good  markets.  Another  ques- 
tion, did  you  know  that  Arkansas  had  more  farm 
demonstrators  than  any  other  state  in  the  union? 

Now  I  want  to  tell  the  world  through  your 
magazine  about  such  things  as  1  have  mentioned 
to  you.  1  would  therefore  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  advise  me  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
would  conskler  such  an  article. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  want 
you  to  give  Arkansas  a  tot  of  free  advertising. 
I  do  not  want  to  write  a  "booster"  article  filled 
with  exaggerated  statements.  1  want  to  go 
with  the  men  to  their  work  in  the  fields,  to 
watch  them  harvesting  their  crops,  to  examine 
the  records  of  the  railroads  and  those  of  the 
fruit  growers'  associations^  to  carry  a  tape- 
line  and  a  kodak  to  verify  my  observations,  and 
to  take  along  a  knowledge  of  men  gained 
through  several  years  of  travel  and  news- 
paper reporting.  I  want  to  see  what  these 
people  actually  are  doing  and  then  i  want  to 
tell  the  world  not  what  I  think,  not  what  others 
think,  but  to  tell  them  what  I  have  seen  and 
proved  right  .on  the  spot. 

Good!  The  World's  Work  will  wel- 
come the  article  and  it  has  no  objection  to 
giving  Arkansas  or  any  other  Garden  of 
Eden  a  **  boost  '*  —  within  the  limits  of  the 
exact  facts  about  the  experience  cS  men 
now  on  the  land  there.  No  general  state- 
ments, please,  but  facts  about  the  success 
of  particular  men. 

In  the  li^t  of  such  opportunities  as  this 
correspondent  mentions,  why  is  it  that  men 
are  not  flocking  to  Ark^sas?  Simply 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  g^  such 
exact  informatk>n.  If  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, or  any  county  in  Arkansas,  or  any 
group  of  reputable,   public-spiritsed  men 


would  undertake  to  answer  such  questions 
as  these,  they  would  soon  have  a  large 
correspondence  and  many  visitors: 

Where  can  I  see  a  farm  of  100  or  200  or 
300  acres  and  find  out  what  clear  profits 
the  neighbors  have  made  on  similar  land 
for  the  last  five  years?  Can  I  meet  and 
talk  with  those  neighbors?  Can  I  buy  the 
land  for  the  same  price  that  one  of  these 
neighbors  might  buy  it?  and  directly  from 
the  owner?  Who  will  treat  me  as  if  1  were 
one  of  the  neighborhood  and  answer  all  my 
questions  frankly  and  not  as  a  man  from 
a  distance  who  has  a  little  money  to  invest? 

Talk  about  great  peach  crops  and  apple 
crops  and  the  boundless  possibilities  of 
Arkansas  is  all  very  well,  but  how  does  it 
help  me,  who  have  no  money  to  waste  in 
travel,  to  find  a  home  there?  If  I  go  there 
and  succeed  I  shall  add  something  to  the 
neighborhood.  Now  will  any  particular 
neighborhood  that  you  know  give  me  such 
frank  and  full  information  as  to  enable  me 
to  feel  at  home  there  at  once? 

How  would  it  do  to  organize  neighbor- 
hoods to  do  this  service? 

Or  am  I  to  trust  only  to  a  real  estate 
agent?  He  may  be  an  honest  man,  Cut 
he  may  not  be;  and  at  best,  he  has  a  per- 
sonal financial  reason  for  putting  the  best 
foot  forward. 

Come  down  from  the  high-heaven  of 
".more  peaches  than  any  other  state, "  and 
"ten  thousand  cars  a  year."  Newport 
has  more  diamonds  than  any  other  sum- 
mer resort,  but  I  should  hardly  acquire  any 
if  1  went  there.  Make  a  way  to  give  men 
trustworthy  and  friendly  information 
about  individual  experiences  or  particular 
farms  and  orchards.  Then  you'll  get  all 
the  men  you  need  in  Arkansas. 

Publish  an  advertisement  of  this  sort : 

We,  John  Doe,  Richard  Roe,  and  William 
Hoe,  are  peach  fanners  in  Blank  county, 
Arkansas.  Our  post  office  is  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Peachborough.  From  our  orchards  we  have 
made  an  average  net  cash  profit  during  the  last 
five  years  of  more  than  8  per  cent,  on  our  total 
outlay  for  land,  clearing,  stock,  maintenance 
etc.;  and  we  have,  besides,  made  the  usual  food 
crops  for  man  and  beast.  Our  farms  are  not 
mortgaged.  There  are  good  schools  for  our 
children  and  we  have  friendly  neighbors. 
Five  years  ago  good  land  (uncleared)  sold  here 
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for  ten  dollars  an  acre.  It  now  sells  for  twenty- 
five  dollars.  There  is  land  for  sale  which  we 
should  like  to  see  cultivated,  because  every 
planted  acre  adds  to  the  value  of  every  other 
planted  acre.  We  will  help  any  well-intro- 
duced man  to  all  the  facts  and  tell  him  what  we 
think  any  given  tract  of  land  is  worth,  and  we 
will  welcome  him  as  a  neighbor,  and  help  him 
to  get  settled  among  us.  John  Doe, 

Richard  Roe, 
William  Hoe. 

Such  an  advertisement  or  announce- 
ment would  sound  very  silly  to  the  pro- 
fessional "booster."  It  is  very  simple. 
But  it  has  this  merit:  it  would  bring  good 


settlers  to  any  neighborhood.  And  states 
and  counties  and  neighborhoods  that 
really  want  good  settlers  will  do  some 
such  thing  and  not  leave  them  to  be  done 
by  "boomers." 

After  all,  one  of  the  hardest  things  to 
find  in  the  world  is  a  good  farm  in  a  good 
neighborhood  at  a  fair  price.  Yet  there 
are  thousands  of  such  farms  in  thousands 
of  such  neighborhoods. 

The  business  needs  organization  on  the 
basis  of  truth  and  friendliness  and  help- 
fulness. It's  a  social  service  that  is 
needed,  not  a  bargain-making  business. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WANTS  FARMERS 


ND  this  letter  comes  from  a 
very  earnest  man  at  the  other 
end  of  the  question.  He  has 
land  and  he  wants  men  to 
work  it: 

1  am  very  much  interested,  personally,  in 
your  "Forward  to  the  Land  Movement."  1 
note  you  say  a  good  deal  in  your  editorial  pages 
about  the  city  man  getting  out  in  the  country, 
but  do  not  say  anything  about  the  man  who 
owns  land  and  who  is  trying  to  get  the  city  man 
to  go  on  it  and  farm  it.  There  are  thousands  of 
men,  situated  like  myself,  who  own  tracts  of 
land  of  i,ooo  acres  or  more,  who  are  trying  to 
get  people  to  farm  the  land  on  a  commission 
basis.  The  city  man,  or  the  man  who  thinks 
he  would  like  to  live  in  the  country,  does  not 
seem  to  have  the  nerve  to  tackle  the  farming 
proposition  on  a  share  basis.  The  Government, 
1  think,  is  helping  out  a  great  deal  by  installing 
information  bureaus  and  sending  lecturers 
around  over  the  country  instructing  the  new 
men  on  the  farms  as  to  the  results. 

The  main  reason,  however,  that  so  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  land  are 
lying  idle  is  because  city  people  have  been 
induced  to  purchase  it  for  speculation,  and  then 
cannot  secure  tenants  for  the  land.  Can  you 
answer  that  side  of  the  question,  telling  us  why 
we  cannot  get  more  people  to  go  on  the  land 
and  cultivate  it?  There  are  plenty  of  people 
who  want  to  buy  land,  but  so  few  of  them  want 
to  do  the  real  work. 

I  own  some  1,000  acres  of  high  grade  land 
which  I  would  like  to  rent  out  or  put  out  on 
share  basis  with  good  men  or  else  give  them  a 
*  are  of  the  profits  on  the  advance  in  value. 


Probably  one  reason  why  you  find  it 
hard  to  get  men  to  accept  your  offer  is  that 
they  do  not  believe  you.  If  you  will  say 
over  your  own  signature  that  you  will 
supply  land  and  supply  capital  to  work  it 
to  men  who  can  give  bonds  and  references 
and  satisfactory  reports  of  themselves,  you 
will  find  them.  But  if,  as  a  land  company 
or  as  a  real-estate  agent,  you  look  for  them, 
few  such  men  will  believe  what  you  say. 

There  are  as  honest  dealers  in  land,  of 
course,  as  in  anything  else;  but  the  pro- 
moters of  schemes  have  so  long  held  the 
land  stage,  that  personal  touch  is  now 
necessary  to  inspire  confidence. 

Make  public  a  definite  proposition  over 
your  own  signature  and  tell  in  detail  theper- 
sonal  experience  of  men  in  the  same  region. 
Make  some  such  announcement  as  this: 

I  have  good  farm  land  on  which  I  want  good 
farmers.     It   is  situated  at ,  on   the 


railroad.    Land  like  it  in  the  same 

neighborhood  has  during  the  last  five  years 
yielded  a  net  cash  profit  of  $ —  per  acre.    The 

crops  grown  are 1  will  advance  money 

for  stock  and  equipment  and  expenses  to  men 
who  can  give  satisfactory  references  and  bonds; 
and  I  will  give  them  [here  name  the  share!  of  the 
crop];  and  I  will  give  them  an  option  to  buy  the 
land  at  any  time  within — ^years  at  $ —  per  acre. 


You'll  find  your  men.  Then  put  a  good 
general  manager  over  them,  and  you  will 
soon  have  your  1 ,000  acres  in  bloom  — 
unless  its  location  is  for  some  reason 
disadvantageous. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  FARM  LANDS 


44. —  Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  many 
opportunities  one  reads  of  for  investment  in 
orchard  enterprises?  In  most  cases  the  com- 
pany offers  to  manage  the  proposition,  plant- 
ing and  caring  for  the  trees  until  they  begin 
to  yield,  the  shareholders  to  receive  a  per- 
centage of  the  returns. 

W.  Every  enterprise  of  this  kind  should  be 
studied  separately  for  its  agricultural  prac- 
ticability and  for  its  financial  standing.  Its 
agricultural  value  is  based  on  the  location, 
soil,  climate,  available  markets,  roads,  varieties 
planted,  labor  employed,  care  given,  etc.,  as 
in  all  farm  ventures.  It  can  be  measured  ac- 
curately only  by  examination  by  a  practical 
expert  as  well  as  a  scientist. 

Financially,  these  propositions  are  not  invest- 
ments but  speculations.  The  reputation  of  the 
directors  and  backers  is  important,  but  no 
orchard  or  farm  can  prove  its  ability  to  pay 
dividends  until  crops  are  marketable  —  and 
with  an  orchard  this  means  six  years  at  least. 
The  shareholder  has  no  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment at  its  most  important  stage.  The  com- 
pany cannot  vouch  for  weather  conditions, 
market  demands,  etc.,  and  so  can  hardly  be 
held  accountable  even  if  the  proposition  fails. 
Such  schemes  are  not  for  the  man  who  wants 
to  become  a  fanner,  or  who  wants  a  conservative 
investment,  but  for  the  business  man  who  is 
willing  to  speculate. 

45. —  Q.  1  want  a  place  in  the  Berkshires 
at  an  elevation  of  at  least  1,500  feet  for  chicken 
and  vegetable  raising.  Is  the  section  adapted 
to  that  kind  of  business? 

A.  Poultry  and  vegetables  can  be  raised 
almost  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  are  wanted  wherever  people  are.  If 
you  are  near  a  thriving  town  or  can  reach  one 
promptly  by  railroad;  if  you  offer  first-class 
goods,  work  up  a  trade  with  regular  customers, 
and  treat  them  well,  you  will  dispose  of  your 
produce  at  a  good  price  in  the  Berkshires  or 
elsewhere. 

46. —  Q.  Where  can  I  get  information  as 
to  the  agricultural  prospects  of  Porto  Rico? 

A.  L.  H.  Bailey's  "Cyclopedia  of  American 
Agriculture"  and  T.  F.  Hunt's  "How  to  Choose 
a  Farm."  The  Bureau  of  Soils,  Washington, 
D.  C,  will  send  you,  upon  request*  a  soil  survey, 
"From  Aricebo  to  Ponce/'  made  in  190a;  the 
Superintendent   of   Documents,   Washington, 


D.  C,  can  supply  a  list  of  all  other  Government 
publicatk>ns  on  the  subject;  and  Director  D. 
W.  May  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Mayaguez  can  give  you  detailed,  first-hand 
information. 

47. —  Q.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley,  Montana,  for  apple 
growing? 

A,  The  soil  is  excellent,  the  climate  con- 
genial, the  shipping  facilities  good,  and  the  re- 
putation of  che  region  for  the  production  of 
high  class  fruit  already  attained.  The  rainfall, 
however,  averages  only  about  eleven  inches, 
making  irrigation  essential.  Now,  irrigation 
is  one  of  the  most  complex  phases  of  all  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  The  ownership  of  water  in 
many  sections  is  as  yet  unsettled  and  com- 
plicated litigations  are  common.  In  locating 
in  this  section,  therefore,  one  should  not  only 
choose  good  land  but  also  make  sure  of  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  water,  and  of  an  unquestioned 
legal  right  to  its  use. 

48. —  Q.  In  what  parts  of  the  country  will  I 
find  rice  growing  most  profitable?  What 
special  conditions  does  the  crop  call  for?  What 
is  an  average  value  of  the  yield  per  acre. 

A.  The  five  states  leading  in  production  in 
191 1,  with  their  yields,  were:  Louisiana, 
11,690,000  bushels,  averaging  31  bushels  an 
acre;  Texas,  8,174,000  bushels,  average  34 
bushels;  Arkansas,  2,792,000  bushels,  average 
39  bushels;  South  Carolina,  117,000  bushels, 
average  11  bushels;  and  Mississippi,  76,000 
bushels,  average  36  bushels  an  acre. 

Rice  requires  an  abundance  of  fresh  water, 
the  ability  to  supply  it  to  the  land  economically 
in  large  quantities,  and  to  rapidly  drain  it  off 
when  necessary.  The  soil  must  be  of  a  type 
that  will  become  solid  enough  for  the  passage 
of  men  and  horses  fairiy  soon  after  being 
drained,  without  baking  hard.  Three  general 
types  are  used  —  the  fresh  water  marsh  lands 
of  the  southeastern  states,the  alluvial  soils  along 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  flat  low  prairies  of 
Texas  and  western  Louisiana.  In  1911  the 
average  yield  for  the  United  States  was  32 
bushels  an  acre;  the  average  value  was  79  cents 
a  bushel;  the  average  value  per  acre  was  there* 
fore,  roughly,  I25  gross. 

49. —  Q*  Can  you  give  me  any  facts  about 
Ware  County,  Georgia,  bearing  on  its  adapta- 
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tion  to  fanning  and  on  its  general  rural  con- 
ditions? 

A,  Its  elevation  is  about  210  feet;  its 
annual  rainfall  is  about  44  inches;  the  average 
annual  temperature  is  67  degrees,  the  highest 
recorded,  107  degrees  and  the  lowest,  4  degrees. 
The  average  dates  of  the  first  and  last  killing 
frosts  are  November  i6th  and  March  nth 
although  the  extremes  are  October  28th  and, 
April  15th.  Ware  County  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
so-called  Sea  Island  cotton  belt  in  which  the 
greatest  commercial  watermelon  raising  in- 
dustry of  the  state  is  found.  The  typical 
soil  is  a  light  gray  loam  underlaid  with  a  yellow 


and  the  black  211.  The  number  of  farms,  now 
924,  has  increased  by  250  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Of  these  629  are  operated  by  owners  —  587 
white  and  52  black,  and  283  are  o];>erated  by 
tenants  —  224  white  and  59  black.  The  aver- 
age value  per  farm  is  $1,875;  552  owners 
are  free  from  mortgage  debt  and  84  are  en- 
cumbered. 

50. —  Q,  With  a  little  knowledge  of  farming, 
a  scientific  college  education,  a  two  years' 
course  in  an  agricultural  college,  and  about 
$3,000,  three  courses  would  seem  to  be  open  to 
me:     (i)  intensive  general  farming  on  a  medium 


NEW    ENGLAND   GENERAL 
FARMING 

MARKET  GARDENING 
NEAR  A  CITY 

VIRGIN  LAND  FARMIlfO 
IN   THE  SOUTH 

Capital  Needed 

Moderate 

Large 

Small 

Skill  Needed 

Moderate 

Great;  expert  knowledge 

Little  at  first;  later  nKxierate 

Kind  of  Work 
Life 

Varied,  hard  manual  labor, 
chiefly  from  March  to  De- 
cember 

Free,  independent,  rural 

Intensive,    detailed,    exact- 
ing, all  seasons 

Confined,  all  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  proximity 
to  a  large  city 

I.md  clearing,  then  general 
farming;  a  long  working 
season 

Pioneering;  rough  but  healthy 
and  free 

Returns 

Limited   cash;   good    living, 
moderate  profits  depending 
on  industry  and  quality  of 
farm 

All  cash,  prompt  and  if  suc- 
cess comes,  large 

A  good  living;  fairly  certain 
profits  from  some  main 
money  crop 

Risk 

Slow  returns  probable,  great 
loss  or  privation  very  im- 
probable 

Considerable;  all  eggs  in  one 
basket;  perishable  crops 

Almost  nil;  natural  increase  in 
land  value  permits  selling 
out  at  any  time  with  little 
or  no  loss 

Management 
Needed 

Building  up  of  poor  soil ;  mod- 
ern,  constructive,   system- 
atic farming 

Highly   developed    business 
judgment  and  the  study  of 
markets 

Maintaining  natural  fertility; 
choosing  the  right  crops, 
solving  the  labor  problem 

Labor  needed 

With    adequate   machinery, 
few  hands,  the  year  round 

Much    hand    labor   summer 
and  (indoors)  winter 

Unskilled  at  first;  later  fewer 
hands,  more  machinery  the 
year  round 

Importance  of 
Buildings 

Considerable 

• 

Great;  heaviest  part  of  in- 
vestment 

Relatively  slight 

A    SOLUTION    OF    THE    FARM    PROBLEM    FOR    A    TRAINED    MAN    WITH    SMALL   CAPITAL 


sand.  Its  adaptation  for  general  farming  is 
roughly  indicated  by  the  following  acreages  in 
1910  of  the  more  important  crops:  corn,  12,000; 
cotton,  4,(xx);  sweet  potatoes,  700;  and  oats, 
1,031.  Truck  crops  will  of  course  thrive, 
especially  if  commercial  fertilizers  and  man- 
ure are  used  generously;  the  best  chances 
for  this  type  of  farming  are  near  the  larger 
towns. 

The  average  value  of  the  land  is  $5.85,  but  it 

ranges  from  S4  to  $125  according  to  condition 

and     location.    Of    the    county's   population 

f  22,957,  the  white   farmers    number    2,811 


sized  farm  in  New  England  or  New  York,  (ii) 
specialized  truck  or  poultry  farming  on  a  little, 
high-priced  land  near  a  city,  (iii)  general  ex- 
tensive farming  on  cheap,  virgin  land  in  the 
South  or  Southeast.     What  do  you  suggest? 

A,  The  accompanying  tabulation  contains 
facts  on  which  you  can  base  your  own  choice. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  these  con- 
ditions everywhere.  In  the  South  there  are 
also  cheap  cleared  lands  awaiting  simply  good 
farming;  and  in  the  North  cheap  farms  that 
need  reclaiming  from  the  wilderness  or  the  re* 
ults  of  neglect. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


ANOTHER    CORRESPONDENT    ON    **WHAT's    THE   MATTER  WITH   THE   MINISTRY?" 

—  A     GOOD     WORD    FOR    HAYTI  —  THE    CONSTITUTION 

AND    FREE     FACTORY    ZONES. 


To  THE  Editor: 

During  the  Civil  War  I  used  to  hear  com- 
plaints from  the  Army.  The  pay  was  often  in 
arrears  and  always  inadequate.  The  hard- 
ships were  great.  The  food  was  sometimes 
bad,  and  often  insufficient.  Every  ignoramus 
felt  a  call  to  criticise,  and  his  criticisms  were 
generally  unjust  and  unreasonable. 

There  were  sometimes  cabals  even  among 
"chits  of  girls"  that  resulted  in  a  transfer  from 
one  post  to  another.  And  money  for  hospital 
supplies  and  nurses  was  raised  by  "Sanitary" 
Fairs,  at  which  also  there  were  raffles,  and  a 
thousand  devices  to  get  money.  After  a  while 
volunteers  failed  and  a  draft  became  necessary. 
And  many  an  officer's  son  cried,  "No  army  for 
me."  Yet  for  all  this  we  fought  the  war 
through  and  we  won.  There  were  officers  who 
lost  heart  and  resigned,  and  men  who  wrote 
articles  for  the  magazines,  showing  that  the 
Union  cause  never  could  win.  But  all  the  same 
we  fought  on  and  now  the  South  is  as  well 
pleased  with  our  victory  as  the  North. 

All  this  is  the  experience  of  the  Christian 
Church.  This  is,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says, 
"a  society  for  the  promotion  of  righteousness." 
Its  first  ministers  hungered  and  thirsted  and 
were  naked;  and,  being  reviled,  they  blessed; 
being  persecuted,  they  endured.  St.  Paul 
made  tents  and  earned  his  living  with  the 
labor  of  his  own  hands,  so  as  not  to  be 
chargeable  to  his  disciples.  Behold  the  re- 
sult. The  world  is  transformed  by  their 
teaching.  There  is  still  much  evil  to  fight. 
The  war  is  by  no  means  over..  But  the  worid 
is  a  thousand  times  more  humane  than  it 
was  twenty  centuries  ago.  Women  are  hon- 
ored, children  are  educated  and  cared  for, 
even  the  dumb  beasts  are  regarded  with 
kindness.  Wars  are  less  frequent  and  far  less 
cruel. 

Having  gone  thus  far,  we  shall  not  stop. 
The  Church  b  still  a  soul-saving  institution. 
Millions  of  souls  in  every  land  prove  that.  It 
is  not  true  that  ministers  "go  to  any  length 
of  perfidy  and  dishonesty  to  secure  members." 
1  have  been  a  church  member  for  more  than 
sixty  years  —  connected  with  churches  in  city 
and  country,  from  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 
which  is  the  largest,  to  a  little  country  church 


with  twenty  members,  and  I  have  never  known 
such  an  instance.  1  do  not  deny  that  some 
unworthy  men  have  done  it.  A  minister 
murdered  a  girl  last  year,  and  was  indicted, 
pleaded  guilty, .  and  was  electrocuted.  But 
such  instances  are  exceptional.  It  is  as  unfair 
to  judge  the  church  by  them  as  it  would  be  to 
judge  Washington's  Army  by  Benedict  Arnold, 
or  the  Apostles  Ly  Judas. 

Notwithstanding  such  defections  the  Christ- 
ian ChurcK  goes  on  with  its  good  work.  Its 
membership  in  this  country  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  population.  The  population 
of  the  United  States  increased  32  per  cent, 
between  1890  and  1906.  The  number  of  church 
members  during  the  same  period  increased  60 
per  cent.  The  various  religious  bodies  are 
becoming  more  alike  in  their  service  and  more 
brotherly  in  their  conduct.  The  great  Protest- 
ant religious  orders  (for  they  may  fairly  be 
called  that),  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Salvation  Army,  have  their 
branches  in  every  nation. 

What  citizen  of  Boston  counted  for  more 
than  Phillips  Brooks?  What  New  Yorker 
had  the  influence  of  Bishop  Potter?  Where 
in  Minnesota  or  Dakota  were  the  citizens 
whose  voices  were  listened  to  with  more  regard 
than  Bishops  Whipple  and  Hare?  1  speak  of 
men  from  one  religious  body  because  1  knew 
them  personally.  But  ministers  of  power 
and  influence  might  equally  be  named  from  all 
the  churches. 

May  I  add  one  leaf  from  my  own  experience? 
I  was  for  sixteen  years  Chairman  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Conunittee  of  the  New  York  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association.  For  as  many,  1 
was  active  in  the  Reform  Qub  in  the  cause  of 
tariff  reform  and  sound  money.  I  found  that 
the  ''most  feariess  and  aggressive  leaders  for 
moral  and  spiritual  betterment"  were  members 
of  Christian  churches.  Many  of  them  were 
ministers  of  religious  bodies.  The  first  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  was  a  Unitarian  Minister,  Henry 
W.  Bellows.  The  most  eloquent  free  trade 
advocate  was  a  Congregational  Minister, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
and  self  devotk>n  that  animated  these  men  still 
lives  in  the  churches.    For  the  young  man  who 
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is  fired  by  that  spirit,  there  is  no  nobler  call- 
ing than  the  Christian  Ministry. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  men  who  ought  not 
to  undertake  this  work.  One  is  the  lover  of 
wealth  and  luxury.  To  him  the  church  offers 
no  attractions.  The  other  is  the  cold-blooded, 
pessimistic  man,  who  is  critical  of  faults  and 
has  no  hope  of  correcting  them.  To  him  the 
ministry  is  a  burden.  But  for  the  lover  of  God 
and  man,  who  feels  that  the  forces  of  righteous- 
ness are  mighty  and  is  glad  to  work  with  them 
in  spite  of  difficulties  and  discouragements,  there 
is  no  vocation  that  offers  such  opportunities 
of  usefulness. 

New  York  City.       Everett  P.  Wheeler. 

WHERE    BLACK    RULES    WHITE 

To  THE  Editor: 

In  the  World's  Work  for  July  appears  an 
article  by  Mr.  William  Bayard  Hale,  entitled 
"The  Crisis  in  Central  America,"  setting  forth 
certain  impressions  gained  while  travelling  in 
some  of  the  Latin  American  countries  during 
the  early  spring. 

Mr.  Hale  was  a  member  of  the  party  headed 
by  the  Hon.  Philander  Chase  Knox,  who  was 
dispatched  by  President  Taft  to  the  countries 
b<;rdering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  with  a  message 
of  good  will  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. I  had  the  privilege  of  conversing  with 
one  of  that  party  who  rubbed  elbows  with  the 
natives  of  every  country  at  which  the  American 
cruiser  dropped  anchor.  He  is  a  careful  ob- 
server and  in  a  position  to  pass  upon  the  ac- 
curacy and  fairness  of  Mr.  Hale's  deductions. 
W  hen  asked  about  the  articles  referred  to,  he 
said: 

"Mr.  Hale  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
clearness  and  fairness  of  the  major  portion  of 
his  narrative.  With  one  exception  he  has 
vindicated  his-  enviable  reputation  in  these 
regards.  Unfortunately,  this  exception  has  to 
do  with  the  one  country  whose  position  in  the 
family  of  nations  could  least  afford  misrepre- 
sentation, even  by  innuendo  and,  in  the  present 
case,  it  is  putting  it  mildly  to  say  the  picture 
has  been  overdrawn.  The  author  disposes  of 
the  troubled  countries  of  Central  America  with 
some  praise  and  a  measure  of  gentle  criticism, 
even  sparing  that  darkest  of  the  group  — 
Nicaragua  —  the  venom  of  his  pen.  Perhaps 
it  was  this  severe  strain  upon  his  conscience 
which  drove  him  to  revel  in  such  a  tirade  of 
superlatives  against  Hayti.  Europe,  and  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  the  islands  of 
the  sea  may  have  no  towns  whose  lack  of  pro- 
gress can  be  compared  with  that  of  Port  au 
Prince;  upon  this  I  am  not  informed,  but 
surely  the  man  whose  footprints  are  not  yet 
cold    in    Central    America    has   a    convenient 


memory  when  he  styles  this  Haytian  capital 
'the  filthiest,  most  dilapidated,  most  horrible 
town  in  the  world.'  Without  a  tax  upon  his 
imagination  or  a  per\'ersion  of  the  truth,  Mr. 
Hale  could  have  painted  a  kindlier  picture  of 
his  fellow  creatures  in  the  island  of  Hayti." 

This  statement,  coming  from  a  member  of 
the  party  of  which  Mr.  Hale  was  a  part,  lends 
different  color  to  conditions  in  that  Island  Re- 
public. The  very  extravagance  of  the  author's 
language  robs  his  statement  as  to  Hayti  of 
much  of  its  force.  From  different  sources  I  am 
informed  there  are  many  evidences  of  improve- 
ment in  Port  au  Prince,  Mr.  Hale  'himself 
having  said  that  since  his  last  visit  there  are 
noticeable  evidences  of  progress.  I  am  indeed 
hopeful  that  the  Island  Republic  will  soon  take 
her  place  among  the  foremost  of  the  Latin 
countries. 

Washington  D.  C.  E.  E.  Ricks. 

WHY   not   a    few   FREE    PORTS? 

To  THE  Editor: 

Having  read  with  much  interest  your  edit- 
orial, "Why  not  a  Few  Free  Ports?"  proposing 
the  establishing  of  zones  in  which  foreign 
materials  could  be  brought  under  bond  to  be 
manufactured  by  American  workmen  into 
products  for  export,  I  would  like  to  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  plan  is  one  that  would  add 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

But  what  about  the  Constitution?  Here  are 
two  sentences  from  that  document  which 
knock  your  scheme  in  the  head: 

"All  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States."  —  Cons. 
U.  S.,  Art  I,  §  VI 1 1,  Hi. 

"No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regula- 
tion of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one 
State  over  those  of  another."  —  §.  IX.  1[  6. 

On  the  face,  these  provisions  seem  just.  Yet 
a  very  little  reflection  will  show  that  they  really 
are  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  burdens  on 
the  country.  It  is  possible  that  legislatk>n 
might  be  so  written  that  free  manufacturing 
zones  could  be  provided  for  in  every  state. 
Everybody  knows,  however,  that  they  would 
naturally  be  located  on  tide-water,  at  points  to 
which  foreign  materials  could  easily  and  cheaply 
be  brought.  Surely  Indiana  should  not  be- 
grudge Maryland  the  advantages  of  its  situa- 
tion on  the  salt  water,  *».  -r  •  ^^Pn.Ma^^"'*'* 
should  deny  the  inlaho  ..« 

natural  gas  with  which  Nature  has  provided  her. 

I'he  Constitution  cannot  put  an  inland  state 
on  the  seashore  and  give  it  ports,  but  it  seems 
that  it  can  deprive  a  state  with  a  shore  and 
with  ports  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  advantages 
which  Nature  has  given  her. 
^    St.  Louis.  R.  G.  Yarnall. 


MAN^S  STRUGGLE  FOR  EFFICIENCY 

INTERESTING  METHODS  HE  IS  USING  TO  MAKE 
AND    KEEP    HIM    ENERGETIC    AND   CAPABLE 

By  Walter  Griffith 


lERHAPS  the  most  interesting 
^nk  phase  of  the  present-day  strug- 
jI^J  gle  to  realize  our  ambitions  in 
^IP^  whatever  direction  they  may  lie, 
'  and  one  indeed  on  which  it  were 
well  for  everyone  to  be  informed,  is  the  dif- 
ferent methods  adopted  by  Americans,  both 
men  and  women,  to  keep  themselves  physically 
fit  to  stand  the  strain  of  keeping  constantly 
up  to  "concert  pitch." 

They  are  not  by  any  means  always  adopted 
until  Nature  has  cried  quits,  and  the  subject 
is  struggling  to  recover  his  efficiency,  but 
whenever  employed  they  are  well  worthy  a 
study  and  ofttimes  ludicrous  to  the  looker-on, 
though  perhaps  not  to  the  performer. 

If  you  were  to  arise  at  six  o'clock  some  fine 
morning  and  visit  Central  Park  and  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  you  would  be  amused  by 
viewing,  among  a  number  of  others,  some  stout 
gentleman  who  looks  very  dignified  after  nine 
A.  M.;  now,  however,  he  is  on  a  horse  (part 
of  the  time),  or  even  running  on  foot,  and 
looks  hot,  uncomfortable  and  funny.  This  is  a 
consistent  practice  at  the  present  time  of  many 
New  York  business  men,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  cities. 

In  convenient  proximity  to  Fevcral  large  cities 
there  are  Health  Institutions  ^hat  could  perhaps 
be  aptly  called  "Training  Ii  altutions."  Those 
who  visit  there  are  placed  in  he  hands  of  a  verit- 
able "Trainer,"  who  runs  them,  rides  them, 
trots  them,  exercises  them,  and  supervises  their 
diet.  They  are  under  strict  discipline  which 
does  not  always  set  well,  but  accomplishes 
what  they  are  there  for  —  puts  them  in  good 
physical  condition. 

There  are  many  gymnasiums  and  physical 
culture  schools  located  in  convenient  places  in 
.u«  '"'•f'c  r'*'*"-      '  opportune  hour  a  day 

oody  its  much  needed 
exercise. 

Osteopathic  Treatment  might  be  termed,  in 
a  way,  "exercise  without  effort,"  or,  better  still, 
"  involuntary  exercise,"  for  ceruinly  the  manipu- 


lation exercises  the  subject,  tho  not  of  his  own 
volition. 

Many  and  diverse  kinds  of  massages,  Swed- 
ish, German,  etc.,  combined  Diet  and  Exercise, 
Sour  and  Sterilized  Milk  Treatments,  Raw 
Wheat,  Fruit  and  Nut  Dishes,  etc.,  are  being 
liberally  patronized  to  the  end  that  men  and 
women,  under  our  present  mode  of  living  (which 
is  hardly  natural),  may  maintain  or  even  increase 
their  capacity  for  strenuous  effort  with  its  attend- 
ant reward. 

All  of  these  methods  have  their  advantages 

—  some    undoubtedly   greater   than   others  —  I 
am  not  competent  to  choose. 

But  mark  this: 

Every  one  of  them  that  is  effertive  has  for 
its  primary  purpose  and  ultimate  result  the 
elimination  of  waste  from  the  system. 

This  can  not  help  being  the  fact,  for  the 
initial  cause  of  probably  90  per  cent  of  man's 
inefficiency  is  the  inability  of  the  system,  under 
our  present  mode  of  living,  to  throw  off  the 
waste  which  it  accumulates. 

The  result  is  a  partial  clogging  of  the  colon 
(large  intestine)  which  is  the  direct  cause  of 
sluggish  livers,  biliousness,  slight  or  severe  head- 
aches—  and  with  these,  or  any  one  of  them 
comes  inability  to  work,  think  or  perform  up 
to  our  usual  standard. 

That  eminent  scientist.  Professor  Metchnikoff, 
states  unqualifiedly  that  the  poison  generated 
in  the  colon  is  the  chief  cause  of  our  compara- 
tively premature  old  age. 

Now  if  these  exercises  or  diets  were  entirely 
successful  in  eliminating  this  waste  from  the 
colon,  they  would  be,  with  their  strengthening 
and  upbuilding  properties,  wonderfully  resultful 

—  but  they  do  not  and  cannot. 

One  might  as  well  chop  a  tree  down  from  the 
top,  or  try  to  pump  a  lake  dry  by  starting  at 
one  of  the  brooks  that  feed  it. 

When  you  are  ill,  and  a  physician  is  called 
the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  purge  the  system  — 
Why  —  first,  because  the  waste  has  to  be  dis- 
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posed  of  before  any  medicine  will  take  effect  — 
second,  because  if  there  was  no  waste,  you 
probably  would  not  have  been  ill  at  all. 

Also  remember  that  healthy  blood  will  destroy 
almost  any  germ  that  is  known  to  science,  but 
unhealthy  or  contaminated  blood  welcomes  them 
with  open  arms  and  says,  "Come  and  feed  and 
multiply." 

Our  blood  can  not  be  healthy  unless  our 
colons  are  kept  pure  and  clean;  the  blood  is 
constantly  circulating  through  the  colon  and 
will  immediately  take  up  by  absorption  the 
poisons  of  the  waste  which  it  contains,  distrib- 
uting it  throughout  the  entire  system. 

That's  the  reason  that  biliousness  and  its 
kindred  complaints  make  us  ill  "all  over.''  It 
is  also  the  reason  that  if  this  waste  is  permitted 
to  remain  a  little  too  long,  the  destructive 
germs,  which  are  always  present  in  the  blood, 
gain  the  upper  hand  and  we  become  not  only 
inefficient,  but  really  ill  —  seriously  sometimes 
if  there  is  a  weak  spot. 

This  accumulated  waste  is  the  direct,  imme- 
diate, specific  cause  of  appendicitis,  for  instance. 

Now  the  first  help  that  we  have  been  calling 
to  our  aid  when  this  waste  becomes  unbearable, 
or  lays  us  out,  is  Drugs.  These  have  some 
effect,  but  there  are  a  few  vital  reasons  why 
they  should  not  and  need  not  be  used. 

Drugs  are  violent  in  their  action  and  convulse 
and  sap  the  vitality  of  other  functions  before 
they  reach  the  colon.  The  colon  is  the  last 
spot  they  reach,  therefore  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  clean  it  thoroughly  —  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  using  of  Drugs  for  this  purpose 
must  be  persisted  in  —  making  one  a  slave  to 
them  and  constantly  weakening  parts  of  the 
body  that  should  not  be  touched  at  all. 

So  great  an  authority  as  Prof.  Alonzo  Clark, 
M.  D.,  of  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  says:  "All  of  our  curative  agents 
are  poisons  and  as  a  consequence  every  dose 
diminishes  the  patient's  vitality." 

No,  none  of  these  are  necessarj'  or  effective 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  defeating  this  greatest 
of  all  foes  to  man's  efficiency,  for  Nature  herself 
has  provided  a  means  which,  if  applied  in  the 


proper  way,  will,  without  any  evil  effect  or 
inconvenience  whatever,  keep  the  colon  sweet, 
pure,  clean,  and  healthy. 

That  "Nature  Way"  is  Internal  Bathing  with 
warm  water  properly  applied;  but  it  must  be 
properly  applied  to  be  effective. 

It  would  perhaps  be  interesting  to  note  the 
opinions  of  a  Physician,  an  Osteopath  and  a 
Physical  Culturist,  on  this  subject: 

"The  results  that  I  have  had  from  the  use 
of  the  Internal  Bath  in  my  own  family  are 
marvelous."  Geo.  H.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

"I  have  two  Internal  Baths,  one  for  myself 
and  one  for  a  patient.  I  am  an  Osteopath, 
and  find  in  connection  with  my  work  that  it 
does  wonders."  G.  L.  Bowdy,  D.  O.,  Denver, 
Col. 

"I  find  the  Internal  Bath  of  immense  benefit 
to  me.  I  look  upon  it  as  an  absolute  necessity 
to  the  attainment  of  perfect  physical  develop- 
ment, and  think  every  person,  especially  those 
engaged  in  physical  culture,  ought  to  use  it.** 
Anthony  Barker,  Professor  of  Physical  Culture, 
New  York. 

A  New  York  physician  of  many  years'  prac- 
tical experience  and  observance  of  the  colon 
and  its  influence  on  the  general  health  has 
made  a  special  study  of  Internal  Bathing,  and 
has  written  an  interesting  and  exhaustive  book 
on  the  subject  called,  "Why  Man  of  Today  Is 
Only  50%  Efficient." 

This  he  will  send  without  cost  or  other  obliga- 
tion to  anyone  addressing,  Charles  A.  Tyrrell, 
M.  D.,  134  West  Sixty-fifth  Street,  New  York 
City,  and  mentioning  that  he  read  this  in  WoitLD*8 
Work. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  the  great  majority 
of  people  know  about  this  particular  part  of 
their  make-up;  and  inasmuch  as  it  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  the  general  health  and  the 
maintaining  of  100  per  cent,  of  efficiency,  it 
seems  as  tho  every  one  should  at  least  enlighten 
himself  by  reading  this  little  treatise  on  the 
subject  by  one  who  has  made  it  his  life's  study 
and  work. 
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[iQr-Victrola 

Every  home  should 
have  a  Victor-Victrola 

because 

tlii^  instnitncnt  satisfies  the  love  of 
music  that  is  bom  in  every  one  of 
us;  touches  the  heart  strings  and 
develops  the  emotional  part  of  our 
nature;  freshens  the  tired  mind  and 
hghtens  tlie  cares  and  worries  of 
every-day  hte. 
because 

ihe  Victor-Victrola  brings  to  you 
the  best  music  of  all  the  world  and 
Kives  you  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  masterpieces  of  the  great 
composers  such  as  you  can  acquire 
in  no  other  way, 
because 
the  Victor-Victrola  places  at  your 
command  the  services  of  the  world's 
jjreatest  opera  stars,   who  make  records  exclu- 
sively for  the  Victor,  besides  a  host  of  famous  in- 
stnniieiitalists,  celebrated  bands  aud  orchestras. 
iind  well-known  comediaus  and  entertainers. 
because 

ihe  \'ictor-Victrola  is  universally  recc^nized  as 
Ihe  world's  greatest  musical  instrument,  occu- 
pies a  place  of  honor  in  homes  of  wealth  and 
culture  everywhere,  and  has  awakened  millions 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  music. 
because 

las  ranging  in  prices  from  $15 
■s  from  $10  to  $100  no  home 
ithout  one  of  these  wonderful 


h  \'ictor-Vicirc 
to  $200  and  Vicio 
can  afford  lo  be  w 
instruments. 
because 

any  \'ictor  dealer  in  any  city  i 
gladly   play  any  music  you 
wish  (o  hear  and  demonstrate 
to  yoti  the  \'(Ctor-\'iclroIa. 

Victor  TbIUhk  MMhifM  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J,  U.  S.  A. 
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'IRoof  as 
Everlasting  as 
tn&Toundation ! 

You  construct  the  foundation  of  your 
building    of  stone    because    yoa  know 
_  ^  that    nothing    can    affect    stone — know 
that  it  wiU  last  forever. 
Now  suppose  your  roof  was  made  of  the  same  everlasting  stone  as  your  1 
foundation.     What  an  everlasting,  fire-proof  roofing  you'd  have! 

Then  why  not  put  on  a  stone  roofing?     J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  a  light- 
weight, flexible  roofing  that  is  solid  stone  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

tl'MMSBESTOS 


<=>S!0i 


is  nude  of  several  sheets  of  Asbestos-  .t/onr — securely  cemented  together  with   Trinidad 
Lake  Asphalt— a  mineral.     It  is  alt  niiaeral  a/t  the  ii-ay  througk. 

Think  what  if  wonld  meaa  to  yoo  if  your  buildings  were  covered  with  J-M  Asbestos 
Roofing.      It  woald  mean  not  only  permanence  and  absolute  sccnrity  from  leaks,  i 
natter  what  the  climate  or  weather  ;  but  freedom  (rom  the  cost  and  trouble  of  coating  o 
c-graveling,  and  positive  protection  from  sparks  and  burning  embers.   It  wonld  mean  that 
your  roofing  would  i-oj/ .voa /«l^»->'^ar(j/»ij:^  than  any  other  roofing  on  the  market. 
Your  dealer  has  this  roofing,  or  we'll  sell  you  direct  from  our  nearest  branch.  J 
Asbestos  is  a  pccnliar  substance,  and  very  interest  ing.    Perhaps  you'd  like  a   , 
umplc  so  you  can  See  what  it's  like,  also  onr  illustrated  Book  No.  I'iCS 
Mail  your  request  today  to  onr  nearest  Bianch. 

H,  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 
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Ltel-electbic  piano  player; 


You  call  learn  to  play  perfectly  and 
artistically  the  world's  most  famous 
compositions  with  all 
the  technique,  all  the  feel- 
ing, all  the  depths  and 
shades  of  expression  of  a 
master  musician  in  less 
than  a  dav  with  a 


Tel-Electric 

Piano  Player 


Almost  instantly  you  are  transformed  into  a 
all  his  power  of  producing  light  and  shade, 
graduated  accompaniment  or  any  one  of  the  scores  of  little 
fancies  of  expression  that  make  for  individual  interpretation. 
The  TEfj-ELECTRIC'S  exquisite  responsiveness  and  won- 
derful ability  to  reflect  every  mood  of  the  person  playing  is  due 
to  the  perfection  of  its  control  devices,  which  are  direct,  in- 
stantaneous and  surprisingly  simple.  The  TEL-ELECTRIC 
will,  however,  if  desired,  play  without  your  assistance  with 
complete  and  artistic  musical  expression. 

Consider  a  few  exclusive  features  of  the  TEL-ELECTRIC 
IlicquirM  no  pumping,  but  clrctriciiy  in  the  house  ii  not  esMniial. 
It  pUys  from  the  keys,  but  does  not  obstruct  the  keyboard. 
It  does  not  «lltr  the  appearance  of  your  piano. 
It  enablct  you  to  play  your  piano  from  a  distance. 
It  uses  indestructible  bras*  music  tolls. 

It  costs  no  more,  attached  to  your 
piano,  than  tbe  cheapest  player  piano  ot 

It  citn  be  Bitacbcd  to  any  grand  oi 
upright  piano. 

Price,  $350 

CoHvenienI  Tertns 

If  possible,  nc  «iinl  you  lo  nop  at 
one  oi  our  stores  tor  a  practical  demon- 
Bfration — otherwise  send  lor  handsomely 
illuitiated  literature— I  tee  on  rci^uest. 


i^e  Tel"EIectric_Company, 


N«w  York  City 

n  pleiw  mention  Taa  Wokld'i  Wou 
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A  Library  of  the  World's 
Greatest  Business  Letters 


The  letters  that  have  sold  the  most  goods,  col- 
lected the  most  money,  settled  the  hardest  com- 
plaints, won  the  best  jobs,  had  the  strongest  influence — 
analyzedanddissectcdforyouto  team  from,  to  adapt  to 
your  needs,  or  to  develop  an  original  style  of  your  own 
— with  the  best  examples  actually  reproduced  as  they 
were  used  and  graphically  explained  pomt  by  point. 

hack  of  the  Icltm  tiiAt  OR  urtuilly  winniu  Ifar  LincR  laiilli  tndar.  Uvl 
irt  briDsinE  oiden  Irom  you  uul  mc,  wuf  iikUbc  oiber  rnm't  faRDBH 

a  ycu*  ol  InVHIipilica  by  a  lUB  of  npcns  anptoyrd  by  SYSTEM. 

. z 1  !,.._, _ ^  cnllrtiiBg  lit  Irltcri  o(  finni  uid  in 
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of  iDtonu^oD,  Uut  Kealth  cf  ideu,  thu  vikl 
IhcD  durltd  ud  JupwiiJ«W--«Dd  'Irv'lMiHl  hn 
li^miry  »  dear  uid  funpte  tb«t  fro 

s^ul;  or  430  tura  to  for  onj^ioj  u 
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The  Only  Complete 

Bible  Library 

EVER  PREPARED 
FOR  POPULAR  USE 


4     Bible 


.  the  n 


uitciesti 


fascinating 
wrinen.  But  in  older  to  fully  a| 
pretiale  it»  wonderful  charm  .-ii 
its  wealth  of  hidden  beaaty.  ii 
ntLCMaiy  In  kttow  more  aboji  il 
Holy  Land  and  its  people,  lo  h.ii 
llie  benefii  of  authotiiative  .^.>fi 
ments  iipiiil  the  lexi  aiid^omesitup 
method  iif  easily  and  quickly  !oc;;i 
ing  the  dilfereni  incldenlt  and  iin 
ling  events  of  Rible  liisloiy. 


iheu 


Hcollec 


ikilland  b]< 

refeiring  from  one  book  to  aL^i.ilufi      t-tim  TrT»  xkI  i-iruaiii.  tn-n  1,1 
as   to   make    it    imptaclicable    fi>r  Cfcri.i.«.'kii4  inw  Kwpi 

otdiniiiy    use.        ResUizing    the    great    need    for   >    simple  yet  cnm| 
ai  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  Society  iias  prepared  and  n 


and  combined  "biblical  libiaiy' 


I 


Self- Interpreting  Bible  Library 


Con>isti»gof  4  splendid  v.>U,tTies  conlainii 
Commeuiaiies  and  Study  Helps  on  the  1 
Timet,  Bible  Atlas,  Life  of  Christ  and  1: 
—beautifully  illustrated  with  a  nondeiful 


page  with  Ilie  lezi,  History  of  the  People  of  Bible 
ropliets.  Dictionary  and  Concordance,  Cross  Index 
;tion  of  photographs  of  the  Holy  Lands  arranged 

_ i  reading  the  Bible  ■  pleasure  and  a  delight  and  op«na 

up  a  world  of  beauty  and  inlerest  that  has  been  almost  meaningless  to  the  average  reader. 
Edited  bv  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent.  Indorsed  by  Bishop  D.  S,  Tulile,  Rev.  Frank  W.  Gunaaulus. 
Gipsy  Smiih  and  leading  ministers  of  all  Protestant  deiiominalions. 


The  448  Actual  Photographs 

REALIZING  how  much  eultr  it  would  be  tojpimdjif  ilie 

Ludi  utd  to  HCUTt  acnuL  bhotofriptiB  ot  all  Ihe  plbc»  made 
ucrfd  by  the  toauicpi  ol  Clirlit  and  the  gisil  e<riiili  dI  Bihli 

lul  rin.  br  ID  in.  Biblicif  md  fliilarkal  photainphi,  ^>1  munt  oi 
which  the  Society  now  bnnti  Bible  Undt  tool  In  our  owKhnmc. 


Introductory  Price 

1    nidert,  a  Si<cci«l  Introduc 
Di.lyiK.ff.ftd,  Tbi.low  lmrii__. 
in  DIRECT  LETTERS  lo  IhM 
The  edition  li  goin(  UM.     Dob' 


-  Easy  Terms 

'-Bible  Lituary"  lo  Woclil'i  W<.rk 
:lory  Pike  00  ihi  rfeiem  tdiiii.n 
duclory  PiltE  will  ^  umtd  onr^ 


Handsome  llfautrated  Portfolio  —  FREE 

I'lindnal  iecn«  In  Ch-i>l'i  lilt  iiweihcr  wnh  nlhei  ipeclni'n 
|iu»iraall<iSELP-IMTERPRETINOniBLE  LIBRARY. 

anddiow.nnniwiiiulinuicKinipUn  ol  *""  "  -  ' 

Meni  tump  to  help  p«r  enii  oi  intllin(. 

'A'.'"  "free  COUPON) 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 
Socialism  and  the  Great  State 

Essays  in  Construction 

By  H.  G.  Wells,  Lady  Warwick,  L.  G.  Chlozza  Money,  Roger  Fry 

and  Others. 

The  authors  have  redefined  in  these  pages  the  shifting  conceptions  and 
ideals  of  Socialism,  and  given  a  broad  survey  of  its  past,  and  its  movement 
toward  *'  The  Great  State,"  the  practical  millenium  they  believe  will  be 
achieved.  The  conditions  of  life  and  work  in  town  and  country,  health  and 
law,  Christianity,  art,  and  woman's  position  in  this  future  state  are  discussed. 

Crown,  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.00  net 


I 


A  Personal  Record 


By  Joseph  Conrad 

'W  wonderful  and  stimulating  draught  of  real  experience."—-  The  BuUetin^ 
San  Francisco.  '*A  consistent  revelation  of  a  personality  that  is  big,  kind, 
cosmopolitan  and  wise.  It  contains,  too,  many  fine  sayings  that  help  us 
better  to  understand  the  things  of  life." — Democrat  New  Orleans.  "A 
winning  book,  .a  wise  book." —  London  Times, 

Crown,  8vo,  Clotli,  $1.25  net. 

1817    The  House  of  Hcu-per    1913 

By  J.  Henry  Harper 

**In  these  pages  will  be  found  the  names  of  almost  every  household 
favorite  in  literature  with  some  interesting  and  characteristic  anecdote." — 
Inquirer^  Philadelphia.  'W  book  that  can  hardly  be  spared  from  any  public 
or  private  library  of  ccmsecjuence. " — Salt  Lake  Tribune.  "A  curious  and 
valuable  sidelight  upon  the  literature  of  the  past  half  century." — Evening 
Prcifs,  Grand  Rapids.  16  Steel-Plate  Portraits.    8vo,  Cloth,  $S.OO  net. 

Why  the  World  Laughs 

By  Charles  Johnston 

Here  arc  (*oll<M*ted  humorous  stories  and  cynically  witly  sayings  contributed 
to  the  slorehousc  of  fun  by  the  principal  races  of  Ihe  world,  from  the  ancient 
(Jrccks  and  Hindus  to  the  moderns  in  Europe  and  America. 

Illostrated.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

Harper's  Guide  to  Wild  Flowers 

By  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Creevey 

Thi.s  thoroughly  rt^viscd  and  entirely  re-set  edition  is  a  guide  to  American 
flowering  plants,  bastnl  upon  the  new  classifications  establishe<l  by  the 
Vienna  botanical  congress.     Elaiiorately  niostrated  with  Colored  Plates 

Drawings.    Crown  8vo«  Cloth,  $1.75  net. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 


The  Man  in  Lonely  Land 

By  Kate  Langley  Bosher 

Author  of  Mary  Cary 

To  all  prisoners  in  Lonely  Land !  Here's  the  way  out  —  the  way  to  hap- 
piness! For  you,  then,  is  this  story  of  one  prisoner  who  found  his  liberty. 
How?  Suddenly,  like  a  fragrant  southern  breeze,  he  felt  the  presence  of 
Another.  Her  joyousness  filled  the  air  with  song.  like  clear  pools,  the 
natures  of  the  children  reflected  her  sunshine,  and  sparkled  till  he  too 
caught  the  infection.  Thus  led,  he  left  Ix)ney  Land  behind  forever,  and 
came  out  into  the  sunshine  of  Mary  Caryland.  There  is  a  marvelous  child- 
like Mary   Cary  in   this  new  story  —  two  children  really,  who  say  their 

prayers  sometimes  in  French. 

Frontlspteoe.    Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.00  net. 

Greyfriars  Bobby    The  Terrible  Meek 

By  Elinor  Atkinson 

"He  manages  to  be  loved  by  a 
whole  city-full,  with  so  much  human 
interest  that  he  makes  a  story  by 
being  himself. "  —  Baltimore  News. 
"Not  unworthy  of  a  place  beside 
Black  Beauty. " —  New  York  Tribune, 
Frontlspleee.    Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.20  net. 

A  Captain  Unafraid 

The  Strange  Adventnres  of  Dyna- 
mite Johnny  O'Brien  as  set  down 
hy  Horace  Smith 

Here  is  the  romance  of  filibustering 

told  by  the  only  man  now  living  who 

could  tell  it,  who  for  years  ran  the 

Spanish  blockade  to  carry  arms  for 

the  struggling  Cubans,  and  who  later 

helped  them  use  them. 

Portrait  Frontispiece.    Post  Svo.  Clotli* 

$L25  net. 

The  Bantam 

By  Brewer  Corcoran 

Here  is  a  story,  rich  in  its  humor, 
picturesque  in  its  slang  —  of  a  very 
real  youth  at  a  preparatory  school. 
Ftontlspieoe.    itlnio,  Clotli,  $1.00  net. 


By  Charles  Rann  Kennedy 

The  strangest  play  ever  written  — 
as  dramatic  and  thrilling  to  read  as 
to  act.  In  it  there  is  a  spiritual 
bomb  which  breaks  some  of  our 
small  notions  of  duty.  It  is  a  peace 
play  teaching  the  New  Courage. 
Frontispiece.  8vo,  Clotli  $1.00,  net. 

Riders  of  the  Purple  Sa^e 

By  Zane  Grey 

"One  of  the  best  of  recent  western 
novels,  stirring  in  its  rush  of  action 
and  incident,  vivid  with  local  color, 
strong  and  human  in  its  emotional 
interest.  **  —  New  York  Times.  Here 
is  an  American  romance  of  a  time 
and  place  and  life  which  seem  as 
strange,  picturesque  and  dramatic  as 
the  days  of  Lorna  Doone. 
nivstniied.   Post  8to,  Clotli,  $1.30  net. 

Flower  of  the  North 

By  James  Oliver  Cnmrood 

Around  the  shores  of  Hudson's 
Bay  hot-blooded  warfare  and  idyllic 
love  strive  with  each  other  —  and 
a  rich  turbulent  life  is  revealed  in 
these  pages. 
Frontispiece.  Post  Svo,  Clotli,  $1.30  net. 
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I  HARPER'S    BAZAR    FOR    MAY—  I 

JUST  OUT-A  BREATH  OF  SPRING-  I 

TIME  ON  EVERY  PAGE— FOR  YOU  I 

IVhat  Happens  to  Mother 

She  nursed  him,  clothed  him,  educated  him— spent  the 
best  part  of  her  life  and  her  finest  energies  for  him. 
(This  she  is  yours — any  man's — mother.)  Then,  of 
courset  he  married.  .  Marion  Harland  writes  about 
both  of  them  -and  the  new  daughter  in  a  way  to 
make  you  realize  life's  bigness,  sweetness,  and  wist- 
fulness.      Can    the  leopard-in-law  change    her    spots? 

Those  New  Dances 

Alice  Duer  Miller  takes  up  the  dances  which  have  been  agitating 
American  society,  the  Grizzly  Bear,  the  Turkey  Trot,  and  the  like — 
and  discusses  them  from  the  standpoint  of  a  briiliant,  clearsighted 
woman  of  the  world.  And.  to  think,  the  waltz  was  once  under  the  ban! 

t*  t  C  t  t  0  tl  ^""^ '  '^^'•'^  b-  '■"  i^* 

^^^^^^^  Sauirei,    rrfrB.lii.-fJ  jidl-part 


"As    Ceesar's    Wife, 
serial  novel  with  the  Flsgg 
pictures,  is  particularly 
fine  this  month,  and 
the  short  stories  all 
have  a  May  charm. 

Fashions 

and  departments - 
pages  and  pages  of 
articles,  pictures,  and 
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Dog's-Eared  Pages 

For  Ld)>ers  of  Books 

C  Here  are  some  pages  of  which 
we  have  turned  down  the  ears — 
as  nearly  as  possible  after  the 
manner  of  our  small  friend. 

C  Most  ck  us  find  pages  in  our 
reading  which  wc  want  to  re- 
member—  things  to  turn  back  to 
in  leisure  moments. 

C  We  befieve  diat  any  lover  of 
books  will  find  something  on 
each  cf  these  dog's-eared  pages 
^irfuch  he  will  be  glad  to  recall 
when  next  he  is  in  a  boc^-shop. 


Btiitg  4  list  of  the  Sf/ring  books  of 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Gjmpany 

nuu/e  at  the 

Country  Life  Press 

Gatdrn  Oty  New  Yotfc 


fe^qMCMCMCMJMCMCBr^gMCMCWgMCgggWgW! 
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The  Ben  Greet  "~ 
Shakespeare 


i 


AX  ideal  acting  edition  for  amalt-urs 
with  all  Mr.  Greet 's  wealth  of  in- 
formation   as    to   interpretation,  "busi- 
■tc.     Each   play   in   a   separate 

NOW    READY 

"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."   "Tbe  Tempest.' 
"Merchant  ol  Venice."  "As  You  Uke  It." 

MiiHy  Uluslralions  in  rolori,  and  Mack  and  while. 
Clolh]  net,  bar.     Leather,  net,  lysc.  {postage  8c.). 


Many  Celebrities  And  a  Few  Others  k 

By  wmiam  H.  Rldelng  >^ 

rh  experience,  tugetherwith  such  numberless  acqunint- 


One  Hundred   Masterpieces 


By  John  La  Farge 


MR.  JOHN'   LA  F.VKOE  has   Riven  a  key  to  the  art  b<-aul 
viilumc,  a  work  which  holds  upcn  tti  the  avenge  reader  the  clour  tt 

ages  ^  [he  Rallcry  of  ir 

Oh/  hundred  a, 


murtal  pointings. 

■.,.elm /Hit  pagi,  ,'f  ilhit. 


AM.\X  possess ini;  such 
nncca,  hais  riRhllnKli.,     _ __ 

(or  the  public's  bcnclil.  There  is  no  obtrusion  a(  self  in  this  volume.  The  portraits 
uiih  excellent  reti-ih  for  friendship.  Never  have  we  gone  through  a  book  which  was  so  even  in  ils 
values.  Rach  rhapler  contains  atmosphere,  alertness,  and  the  savin);  touch  of  intimacy.  With- 
out fear  of  over  enthusiiisrn,  "  Many  Celebrities  "  may  be  recommended  fur  its  chsttincss  and  its 
com|>rehensivcness,  minus  the  fault  of  discursiveness.  On  the  whole,  filr.  Kideing's  reminiscences 
arc  >[irighlly  and  grave;  they  are  shot  through  with  myriad  moods." — A'ra'  York  Times. 
inu,fatid_      A>/,  #,.50  (fxloX'  IS'-). 

The  Women  of  To-morrow 

By  WiUlam  Hard 

a  )ioi)k  of  (umiiclling  inleresl.  dealing  with  ({ueslians  in  which  every  m.in,  and  espec- 
er)-  ivomun  is  vtliilly  interested.  Read  the  chapters  on  the  jwslpiiniini-nt  of  marriage, 
nary  jn'riod  of  self-support,  the  new  training  for  motherhood,  the  pnihlcm  of  leisure, 
4nily  fur  civii'  si'rA'icc  —  and  you  will  have  some  new  and  interesting  wlviis. 
M.,.t\-  I!lH>lrMi.<nK     Kit.  JIljo  (;VjW<-f  [5^.). 


Til 
iai 


By  James  P.  Munroe         ^^  "'•  Frederick  Van  Eeden 

A     MUST  in.cn>.i,iK  d,M  .„-i.m   -f   n^.-lern        XI'-' 
il.    Kiluiali'iiial  m.-1hixl~  in  th.' lidn  .>i   nre-  *■   dl> 


mclhixl-.  in  the  light  »i  pre- 


Send  for  complete  book  eaulog 
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A  South  Seas  Tale  of  Adventure 


i 


The  White 
Waterfall 

By  James  Francis  Dwyer 

IF  YOU  like  lo  '"get  out  of 
yourself"  for  a  few  hours 
and  enjoy  the  excitement  and 
thrill  of  adventures  afloat  and 
ashore,   then  get  a   copy   of 

'The  White  Waterfall."  The  talc  takes  in  the  for- 
tunes of  an  old  professor  and  his  two  daughters  on 
iBF.  ,T.i.iiCLK  o«  lUE  cuf,  ijoard  the  IVaif.  a  staunch  little  craft  which  pokes  her 
nose  into  the  South  Seas  in  search  of  an  island  reputed  to  contain  great 
archaeological  treasures.  How  the  professor  is  duped  by  the  man  who  pre- 
tends to  guide  him,  how  a  first  mate  is  shipped  at  one  of  the  islands  who 
changes  the  course  of  events,  along  with  a  native  who  has  a  curious  rhyme 
about  a  white  waterfall,  are  all  parts  of  a  tale  that  is  too  good  to  spoil  by 
piecemeal  telling.  (Keadr  abont  May  ISth) 

lUuitrated  with  four  /all  fagf.  kcad  and   lail-pieut  and  decoraiioni  iv  Chas.  Ckafman 
Fixed  Fr'ue,  $[.;o  {poila^r  tie.) 


A  Son  of  the  Sun   ^' 

By  Jack  London 


THESE  are  good  red-blooded  tales  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  as  Jack  London  knows  how  to  tell 
them.  David  Grief,  the  man  about  whom  these 
yarns  are  spun  was  once  a  light-haired,  blue-eyed 
jouth  who  came  from  England  to  the  South  Seas 
in  search  of  adventures.  The  life  threw  its  spell  over 
him  and  he  remained.  Tanned  like  a  native  and 
as  lithe  as  a  tiger,  he  became  a  real  son  of  the  sun. 

David  Grief  has  amassed  great  wealth,  not  be- 
cause he  sought  it,  but  because  fate  smiled  on  the 

man  who  cared  nothing  for  gold,  but  loved  the  adventure  and  the  peril  of 
snatching  it  when  the  odds  were  all  against  him.  He  played  the  game  for  the 
pure  joy  of  it,  hking  it  best  when  the  risk  of  life  and  limb  was  greatest,  and 
biding  his  time  with  in&nile  patience  till  the  chance  came  to  recoup  his  Ii>>sc 

And  the  chance  always  seemed  to  come  —  perhaps  because  he  was  willing 
to  wait  —  perhaps  because  he  was  resourceful.  It  is  the  adventures  of  this 
man  which  Mr.  London  tells  with  such  vivid  and  impressionistic  pictures  of 
the  Southern  Seas.  (Readr  aksut  Msy  IStb) 

Four  iUuilralians  in  bUct  and  ^hile.  ft.v  A .  O.  Fischer  and  C.  IV.  Aihlcy.  Fixed  prii 
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Tlie  Garden  Week  by  Week  a  pr«a 


Popular  Garden 
Flowers 

By  Walter  P.  Wright 

\JR.  WRTGHT  takes  up  th. 
■'■*-'   of  llic  more  important   plants,  and 
treats  of  tlie  origin  and    pronunciation 
of  ilifir  namus,  tlioir  position  in  folk-lore 
anJ  lileraiiiri!  anj  tiieir  value  as  modtrn 
Kardcn   plants.      Garden  interests  arc    kept  clc 
thruujihout  and  cvcr>-  important   cultural    item 
otieniion.    The  author  feels  that  garden-lovers  will  not  grow 
:ll  for  knowing  something  of  their  place  in  history  and  litera- 
blaei  and  whilf.  N(t,  fi.so  {postage  25c.) 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 


al  hand-book  of  the  important 
,  fruits  and  flowers,  out  of  doors 
■alions.     Nel.  fi.ao  [poslagf   lOf.) 


Saturday  in  My  Garden 


T' 


HIS  n 

)f  a' 


mt  bv 


work  ii 


By  H.  H.  Farthing 

1  LnglUl.  1 


gar- 


house,  with  abundant 
trations  ofall  the  little  details  of  gardening. 
The  drawings  are  very  dever  and  make  all 
the  operations  easily  understood  by  any 
one.  The  principal  garden  flowers  and  the 
commimcr  vep^lables  have  chaplcrs  de- 
voted to  theniiielves;  while  the  general 
scheme  -A  the  garden,  how  to  begin  it  and 
how  to  plan  it  with  u  view  lo  suiting  it;; 
equipment   to  one's  special  need; 


eussed    i 
help   the 


tail.      The 


contains 
nd  classified  table),  which  will 
ider  to  select  the  plants  best 
suitea  to  HIS  own  requirements.  There  are 
also  extensive  cultural  notes  on  greenhouse 
management  fnim  a  purely  amateur  stand- 
point, and  a  chronological  table  of  garden 
operations  showing  at  least  one  thing  to  be 
done  for  cvcr>-  day  in  tlic  year. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  text  cuts 
there  are  a  number  of  full-page  plates 
which  make  the  volume  very  attractive. 


Profusely  illuslraled  u-ilh /nil  pages  and  diagramt.     Net.  fi.^o  (postage  25c) 

The  Garden  Library 

Per  Toliime.  net,  SI. 10  (postage  10  cents) 
Ctarrsanlbcmunia  and  How  to  Grow  Tbem  /iv  /  /.  /.rr/; 

A  ...nii.lL'li  .Mjnu^Ll  -I  in-lruLtmn       ILtiKtrilrJ. 

Vines  and  How  to  Grow  Tbein  Hy  iviiii.in,  .VrCi,>/om 
Garden  PUnnInf  /ly  It'  s.  A'-v-n 


.  to  Make  Them 


Ore  hard  and  Fniil  Caniaa 
Tha  Flawri  Cardan 

Lbl*  Card  as 


/foian./  HtnruS.  C<Mn 
SV  PnFiri  Thott"  BarM 


the  Readen*  Service 
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^       It  Sold  Out  Before  Publication  ! 

^  Counsel  for  the 
V  JR"^    '  Defense 

I 


By  Leroy  Scott 

Author  of  "To  Him 
That  Hath,"  etc. 

Second  Large  Printing  Now  Ready 

Wl  E  believe  all  thinking  jjeoplc  will  agree  that  we  are  now  passing  through  the 
'  '  most  dramatic  period  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world.  Whatever  dde 
you  may  personally  incline  to,  you  cannot  help  seeing  that  dozens  of  tremendous 
struggles  are  now  in  progress  —  the  struggle  of  the  small  business  man  against  the 
trust,  of  labor  against  capital,  of  women  for  a  larger  freedom,  of  the  people  lor  a  more 
truly  democratic  government.  These  great  problems  of  the  present  day,  which 
\-itaJly  concern  every  man  and  woman  of  the  nation,  offer  the  most  interesting  and 
dramatic  material  for  a  story  of  the  widest  sort  of  appeal;  nothing  interests  the 
average  reader  so  much  as  stories  springing  out  of  the  great  problems  of  his  daily 
life,  provided  they  be  presented  intelligently,  dramatically,  humanly.  In  "The 
Counsel  lor  the  Defense,"  by  I,.eroy  Scott,  we  have  produced  a  novel  of  this  class 
that  is  worth  your  reading,  and  that  ha-s  the  qualities  that  will  appeal  to  thousands. 
It  is  not  merely  a  good  story;  it  is,  so  critics  declare,  a  big  story  with  a  big  ii/fn. 

Furthermore,  its  success  is  not  a  matter  yet  to  be  proved:  it  has  already  suc- 
ceeded. It  has  been  a  distinct  hit  as  a  serial  in  oneof  the  big  popular  magazines;  a 
theatrical  manager  has  made  a  most  flattering  offer  for  its  immediate  production  ujwn 
the  st^e;  and  an  English  publisher,  who  read  the  story  in  the  magazine,  has 
arranged  to  bring  out  the  book  in  England,  the  first  edition  to  be  about  20,000  copies. 
Frontispiece  in  colors.     Fixed  price,  net,  (1.20  (postage  tic.'). 

Danny's  Own  Story 

By  Don  Marquis 

■'  There  is  fun  and  food  a-plenty  in  Don 
Marquis's  new  novel.  It  is  a  tale  full  of 
the  very  victuals  of  human  nature,  served 
mostly  in  the  gustiness  of  the  open  road 
where  Life  and  Luck  jostle  by  with  ihiir 
thousand  drolleries;  and,  when  you  tunc 
finished  the  book,  your  reading  ajtpetite 
lolls  and  rubs  its  paunch  and  gets  up  with 
a  good  taste,  warmed  to  the  marmw ." 

—  T/ie  Atlanta  />iurnal. 


"  One  of  the  most  amusing  novels 
prcxiuced  in  a  long  time.  It  is  like  a 
draught  of  cool  spring  water  on  a  dusty 
road  to  come  across  a  book  which  is  so 
refreshing  in  its  humor  and  so  dose  to 
the  soil  in  its  pictures  of  life." 

—Sfirins/irld  RifublUan. 


niuslrated  IrresiUibly  by  E.  W.  Kemhle.    Fixed pric4,  $1.20  (postage  1 


c). 


TIw  Rcaden'  Serriec  win  tivc  in{oniutkia  ibovt  tli*  li 
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Guests  of  Hercules 

By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson 

Aathora  of 
"The  lightning  Conductor."  **Set  In 
Sllvw."  "The    Golden   Silence",  etc 


^z^^^z^y^^ay^^^z^^^z^^^z^^^s^^^^^^sA 


IMAGINE  a  younR 
prl  brought  up  in 
a  convfiit  suddenly 
ihrown,  through  an  un- 
expected inhtritancc, 
into  the  exciting,  multi- 
colored life  of  the  Riv- 
iera, and  you  have  the 
picturcs(]uc  opening  of 
this  story.  Slary  Grant 
is  carried  off  her  feet  by 
the  subtle  fascinution  of 
Monte  Carlo,  and  her 
utter  iiiimceiiro  of  or- 
dinary conventions  pre- 
vents her  from  having 
the  slighest  i<lea  of  the 
situation  into  which  she 
is  rapidly  drifting. 

The  hero  of  the  talc  is  a  red  use  about 
whom  gossip  has  been  busy  for  many 
years  withnut  ever  sjitisfucliirily  ex- 
Itlaininf!  the  mystery  whidi  surrounds 
liini.  He  is  sometimes  si-cn  in  the  Cap 
Martin  wih»Is  ridina  <ir  walking  and  it 
ily  tare  of  Mary  Grant  which 
ti  t'lir  thi-  fir-l  time  into  the 
lhe('a-.in.i.  Huw,  after  many 
Inn--,  tliisnimanu'isliriallyijul 

,./..r>  .)«</  ■/, 
■1/  priff.  Si. 


e  I"' 


right  in  the  garden  of 
the  Cure  of  Rogne- 
brune.an  exquisite  little 
spot  set  like  a  bird's 
nest  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  is  a  very  charming 
story. 

In  this  tale  the  WU- 
liamsons  have  set  out 
to  give  a  true  and  in- 
timate picture  of  the 
real  life  of  the  Ri\iera, 
and  they  have  filled 
their  pages  with  strange 
and  exciting  incidents 
of  the  "azure  coast." 
There  are  tales  of  the 
Casino  at  Monte  Carlo 
and  its  odd  secrets,  of 
the  gamblers  grave  and  gay,  of  the  tittle 
Kngliah  and  American  colonics  at  Men- 
lone,  Monte  Curio,  and  Nice,  of  the 
adventurers  who  come  out,  of  the  quaint 
Italian  peasant-life  —in  a  word,  of  that 
feverish  and  unique  life  of  the  Ri\iera 
which  the  authors  know  at  first-hand. 
As  a  picture  of  that  corner  of  the  world 
we  <lii    not    believe   it    has   ever   been 


ecjUi 


r  illtntriilhuis  ni 


ti  (pOi1iif.e 
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By  the  Author  of  "  The  Circuit  Rider'i  Wife 

The  Recording  An^el 

By  Corra  Harris 

THERE  is  a.  freshness,  an  origi- 
nal unconveniionality  about 
Mrs.  Harris's  novels  which  simpty 
csn't  be  given  iadescriplbn.  And 
it  is  this  ansazing,  realness  (which 
you  don't  realize  until  you  break 


which   have  placed    her 

bound  among  the  small  band  of  modern  no\flist.s  whose  wort 

literary  people    take  seriously  —  and    the  public    delighledly.  ^% 

And  what  utterty  fascinating  company  it  is  the  reader  plunges  V 

into  in  thisGeorgia  taJel  Jim  Bone,  vitalizing  his  sleepynative  ^ 

ti>iin  from  his  Western  eipcrience;  and  fair-haired  Syb"~  "'  ■' —  * 


^..._  of  the 

.  .terious  eyes  and  mouth  —  whose  complex  nature  so  stirred 

Llie  prodigal  and  unrepentant  Jin.  What  more  delicious  morsel 

than   the    description    of    the    company    of    near-authoresses 

assembled  in  Mrs.  Fanning-Rucker's  parior.     A  figure  not  to  be 

forgollen,  too.  is  patheUc.  weak,  old  Elbert  White  with  his  one 

redeeming  quality  of  adoring  his  blind  saint  of  a  wife,  who  all  innocently  becomes  the  ■'  Recorditig 

AhkcI  "  of   the  community.    It's   like  having  some   shrewd  laughier-loi'tng  friend  tell  all  her 

iln'rishcd  best  stories  of  the  quaint  people  she's  lived  among  fo»  years. 

Illuslraird  in  lolors.     Fixed  prke,  Ji.Js  {/loslage  ijc) 


Pleasures 

and 

Palaces 

C  Being  a  Tale  of 
the  Home-Mak- 
Ing    Adventures  o 
Marie  Rose 


By  Juliet  VVUIrar 
Tompkins 


her  experience,  v 


r  commanded  a  waiter.  So  when  she  was  beguiled  by  Cousin  Sara  Dugmore 
into  trying  home-life  in  an  apartment,  with  Che  invaluable  Miss  Salter  as  housekeeper;  and  when  this 
licrfidiouslady  failed  to  arrive  as  promised  thefirst  evening — why  Marie  Rose  found  herself  staring 
-■Lination  in  the  eye  though  surrounded  by  bountiful  supplies  and  a  city  of  shops.  If  you  wish  to  be 
riiillj' diverted,  come  and  behold  this  dangerouslyattiactive  young  person  raaltinga  first  acquaint- 
iime  with  Che  unjieldiog  nature  of  acanof  soup  when  she  has  never  had  to  distinguished  between  a 
i.;in-Dpenerandan  ice-pick.  Hertemporaryneighbor,  Galen  Ward,  engineer,  minerand  camper,  was 
hugely  excited  when  he  first  came  to  the  rescue.  .\nd  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  story — which  is  as 
bright  and  amusing  and  as  full  of  real  humor  as  any  you'll  run  across  in  a  longcouKC  of  contempor- 
.■.ryri'iidiiiK.  ^.^^j^^  Dcuyr.ilioiu  on  oirh  /..if;,-.      FU,.l  prkf.  fi  .;o  {p.i<.l.,s,-  t  ;c.) 
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PETER  and  i  B 

POLLY        %|l  >; 

By  Elizabeth  Hays  WUkliison  W  Jj9       jS 

Phologranhm    by  Cvrnmlia  Clark*  ^ 

NEVER   were  such   alluring  pussy   pictures     ^ 
as  these  Dut  in  a  book,  and  the  inter-  '    Z 


as  these  put  in  a  book,  and  the  inter- 
esting part  of  it  all  is  that  they  are  real  |Aoto- 
graphs!     A  little  girl  whose  home  was  on  a  faim 
in  Central  Iowa,  had,  as  prized  possessions,  two 
killens  (Peter  and  Poliy,   to  wit,)  and  a  camera.     Her 
photograjihs  of  her  pets  were  so  irresistible  that  a  mag- 
azine editor  published  a  whole  series  of  them,  much  to 
the  delight  of  several  thousand  readers.    TTiey  are  here 
gathered  together  as  illustrations    for   a  very  charming 
story  written  by  Miss  Wilkinson. 

tlluilralcd  with  pholofrapbs  lo  color,   Nfl.  ioe.  (fastagt  jt.) 

Fairy  Tales  a  Child  Can  Read  and  Act 

By  LUIIan  E.  Nixon 

THIS  volume  contains  ii  number  of  those  juvenile  classics  which  have  delighted 
gcneralion  after  Reneration,  arranged  with  full  directions  for  acting.  Children 
the  world  o\er  lo\f  lo  enact  the  stories  that  they  read  and  Miss  Nixon  has  made  this 
easy  with  her  simple  instructions  as  to  costumes' (all  of  which  may  be  made  at  home), 
dialugUL'  and  playing.         Illuittalions  in  black  and  tubile  by  R.  J.  Herbert.  Net,  7$c.  {postatt  jc.) 

The  Real  Fairy  Folk 

By  Louise  Jamison 

THIS  h  a  verj-  winsome  slury  nt  how  a  lonely 
diilil  linds  a  fairy  world  ;U1  aliout  her  and 
learns  thosi'  interi'sting  things  about  nature 
which  iire  a  closi-d  book  to  so  many  of  our 

younger  folks.       .-Ib-ut  ('!•  illuttralimis:  one  juU  pafe 

ft>  ]  St.  a.  ■  ■  ■  '' 


M  me 


V(  A  Child's  Guide  to  Living  Things 

5|  By  Edwin  Tenney  Brewster 

qpins 


viTv  fasciriiiling  volume,  in  which  most 
1-  « i'll  find  niiitiv  tilings  of  inleresi  to  thcm- 
a>  their  children;  it  Idls  some  of  the  mar- 
.liiirv  in  a  human,  intimate  style  that  carrii-s 
.luii;:  e[i>ily  iii(.>  a  new  world. 


Whal  LiKIc  Bnyi  ud  CM  Am 

MidrOf 
Marr  About  Liviim  Brkkl 
IloKMuchat  L->i>All<« 
IT'-w  Wf  Crao 
Why  «  c  (in>.  At  All.  Mc.  Me. 
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A  History  of  the 

American 

People 

WOODROW 
WILSON 

'TpHE  annals  of  historical  literature  record  no  more 
-*-  brilliant  and  masterful  piece  of  writing  than 
Woodrow  Wilson's  epoch-nnaking  work.  It  is  monu- 
mental in  character  and  scope,  and  represents  the 
genius  of  the  greatest  historical  writer  of  the 
present  time.  ^  The  most  perfect  series  of  maps 
in  color  ever  published,  showing  the  territorial  growth, 
political  changes,  and  general  development  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  full-page  portrait  of  every 
President  trom  Washington  to  Roosevelt,  facsimile  re- 

WE  NOW  OFFER    productions    of  rare  manu-    / 

^fivT«Xntrrii'!'hwg«pre!    scrj pts,state  paoers  and  gov-  /    MoniiBi 
inwr your n.mc « . -uhMlriix-t    emmental     records,     to-  /        "••  '-*» 

for  both  HaKHr'j  Ma(1a71N1  .1  ■     1  /     ! '""™""  '^*"',  ■*.'^„7!.' 

4nH/ haipbrs  BAaAR (i.r  unt    gctlicr  With  numerous    /         ■      '      ,  "n 
if  yo.1  do  nm  like  the  ix«A.    lUustrations  by  Pyle,    / .,,  ::!i 

whjrn  ihty  rraih  you, tend  ihiiii       r*  ■  -ri  /    "*'"'■  ' "  * 

bwk  M our  «pct.«r  >nd  «e will    Remi n pton,  Fenn,    / w'!i"V.:„.  „ „„ »,  ,„ .  „l;;; 

r«um[hcti.««.    If  ¥o,i  do  like  .  ^  '  _  '    /  .«a  u- ™i  „^.  ».#-,,.  ..^  -  ,h. 


-nihc(i.««.    If  yoii ,~  ..„.  ^ 

tnctIl.«ndu^|l.oorve^ymon^h      Chapman  .ChriStV  / 

tor  tievtn  innnthi.  T  '  /  / 

n.4v'J~."r*"a"  i)!!^*iui<*    ^"*^  many  others /v, 

p«ii'i  .M*C4X1N£.  Ilurjwr  ff.  Brotlivrs      / 

A  CataioKue  of  Our  SUihIiIiiI  ScU  ot  Booki  will  ba  (a 


L&sell  Seminary 


tobvTTKlale.  Man 


in  MOei  trotn  Boifoa 


Miss  Hall's 

Town  and  Country  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
In  tlic  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
One  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  Forty-five  acres 
of   woodland    and    campus. 


Ma-M'  hi  st.tts.  lluM.in,  ;6s  Ilo\1ilr>n  St.  (LnpkT  Sq.l 

Chaoncy  Hall  School.  I;;':;;':^^;;-''.;.^  '""^ 

MA^'^Xc  iri.-KITS  IVSTITITE  OF  Tt:CllNpiJKiy 


"Tbt  Einis''Scbo<rf  iorGirb  lf;*'.,':f.j;;.'''VJj;iS! 

4Uli  yrar     M<-li  m  )-iiiiaiiu>.    AiMim  Mim  roiTi;a,  PriMiiai. 


Howard  Seminary  JiV.!>ii.i^'Vm  £ 


W 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 


SlASsAtacSETis,  Wtinnlcr  (I'Divcn 

Kin^U  School  for  Girls  ft, 


liiu    coUcn.     C> 
A  few  acEaluiUi 


CaUloM.    Ml 
■«*iI>r»dB«l 


lUnfor 


ROCK 
School 


RIDGE 


u  niUKNu  Houu 


o  aJverii>cti  lAtue  ir.cii 


DIRECTORY    OF    SCHOOLS 


l<fcMASSACHUSEn;i^g 


yiiffli 


A 


LLEN      SCHOOL 


FOR     BOYS 

Upper   and    Lower    School 

Strong    Traditions       Modern   Equipment 


MAaucBDSETTS,  BottDB,  1  ArliB(tc>n  Stmt. 

Miss  AbClintock's  School  fof  Girls 

Gcneni  and  College  pRpintDCy  Counn.     Miuic,  ut,  uU  ud 
cnlu,  domotic  tdoKe.    Rsidenl  ud  day  pupili. 

Miss  UaivLaw  McCuhtoci.  Prindpil,  Boi  M. 


MuucHuSETn,  Dm  bury. 

Powte  Point  School  for  Boys.  X-'-S^-SS." 

AtbLctic  fiddi.     Runnion  Tnci.    j  modeni  buildingi,  i6  tcrtt. 

CoUtfeorbmLnrMpitpirmtion.  Pmonalilr  developed.  Add™* 

Henii  p.  Hodlton.  J[..  Piiocipal.  50  Kinj  Ceui  Rowl. 

MASSACBUStlTE,  Cunbridne. 

Mr.  Sarg;cat's  Travel  School  for  Boys 

ElnCOFE  ud  ROU.VD  Ihe  WORLD  in  iltcrulc  yan.  Colitis 
PrepUBtcay  ud  Comntrcul  Counes.  Illuitnted  BooUcti  eipUui 
it.  AddrcH  POKTEK  E.  Saicent,  Cimbridfe.  Mui. 


Walnut  HiU  School. 


Masuchusitts.  NortoB.     (jo  milci  fnin  Boatont 

Wheaton    College     for    Young    Women 


siASSACHDicTTa,  woncitK.  gs  rronaeBct  btit 

Worcester  Academy  ^i,'!^:^^!^;^"'  j 


School 
For 
CirU 


Abbot  Academy 


ANDOVER.   HAS5. 


23  MSaa 
Boaton 


Our  uniuuil  perwnil  itMCiUion  with  our  jprii.  nur  policy  of  u: 
«iDericDcc.  modem  cqui^ent  And  ejitcQuve  cvnpiu  for  autdi 
t  And  pbyuciil  truniDC  thAt  developa  a  wholesom 
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$6,000  for  Your  Head 
$600    for  Your    Body 

As  a  meiiibt-r  of  the  headless  army  you  are  a  piece 
of  mechanism  with  an  earning  capacity  limited  to  about 
S6oo  a  year — and  the  scrap  heap  at  the  end  of  the  road. 

As  a  head  man  you  can  multiply  that  income  by  ten, 
and  more — and  meet  succeaa  now. 

You  can  join  the  head  class.     Don't  ai^e,  don't 
hesitate,  don't  compromise  with    failure   by   saying  "  I 
can't."   Get  on  the  po»i(f«e  side  of  yourself.   Just  thi 
of  the  once  poorly  paid  men,  who  at  the  rate  of  four  hunili 
every  month  voluntarily  report  to  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools 
advancement   in  salary  and  position 
due  to  I.  C.  S.  help.  Some  of  these 
stories  of  success  read  like  veritable 
romances.  Back  of  them  is  the  sturdy 
"  I  can  "  spirit,  and  the  ability  to  read 
and  write. 

The  .same  road  is  open  to  you — 
no  matter  who  you  are,  what  you  do, 
where  you  live,  what  you  earn,  or  for 
what  well-paid  occupation  you  wish 
tu  qualify. 

It  costs  nothing  to  find  out  how 
you  tan  qualify  through  I.  C.  S. 
training^MarA  this  coupon  and 
team  how  to  make  your  HEAD 
earn  ten  times  as  much  as  your 
BODY. 
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406.— Oswego.     Q.     PI 
age  (here  is  iti  buying  shi 

long  term  bonds?  I  am  fairly  familiar  wjih  bonds  and 
mortgages,  but  I  am  not  ramiliur  with  short  lerm  notes 
and  what  I  want  to  know  is  their  general  character  as 
an  investment. 

A.  The  regular  arguments  in  favor  of  short  term 
notes  as  a  form  of  investment  are  usually  about  as 
follows:  First,  that  since  they  do  not  run  any  great 
length  of  time  the  buyer  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
market  for  his  money,  but  knows  that  at  the  worst 
all  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  hold  the  investment  a  year 
or  two  and  he  will  he  paid  by  the  company.  Second, 
owing  to  this  fact  the  prices  do  not  fluctuate  widely 
except  in  rare  instances,  because  a  decline  of  i  per  ceni. 
would  make  a  very  great  difference  in  the  yield  in  the 
case  of  a  short  term  security,  while  it  would  not  make 
a  very  great  difference  in  the  case  of  a  long  term  bonil. 
Third,  there  ii  at  all  times  a  ready  and  wide  market 
in  standard  short  term  securities  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  freely  bought  by  banks  and  other 
lending  institutions. 

These  arguments  are  of  special  force,  of  course,  10 
one  who  is  handling  funds  which  ought  to  be  liquid 
at  any  moment,  or  which  represent  temporary  invest- 
ttients.  In  our  judgment,  the  buying  of  short  lenn 
securities  requires  careful  judgment  just  the  same  as 
the  buying  (rf  any  other  form  o(  investment  securities. 

407. —  Public  Utilitv.  Q.  I  have  been  interested 
in  a  very  large  number  of  olferings  that  are  made  by 
banking  houses  selling  bonds  of  electric  light,  gas  and 
street  railway  property  to  yield  about  $  per  cent,  or 
more.  I  have  never  tradt-d  in  this  class  of  securities 
and  do  not  know  whether  they  are  good  or  not.  In 
your  judgment  will  they  hold  up  as  well  as  municipal 
and  railroad  bonds:  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  possi- 
bility of  trouble  in  the  companies  that  issue  then. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  owning  good  first  niurl- 
ga^e  railroad  bonds,  one  can  pass  through  a  receiver- 
ship without  any  loss  of  principal  or  income  and  come 
out  as  well  as  he  went  In.  Would  thh  probably  be  so 
in  the  case  of  public  utility  himdsr 

A.  there  is  not  suDicieni  precedent  or  historv'  in 
the  Held  of  pubhc  utility  linancing  to  establish  a  fixed 
rule  or  by  down  j  general  conclusion  on  Ibis  piinl. 
It  is  obsvrvjhle.  however,  that  in  the  two  or  Ihree 
worst  cases  which  we  have  h.id  of  ln>uble  in  public 
ulility  companies,  the  direct  first  mortgage  bonds  haie 
maintained  their  values  pretty  well,  lor,  instance, 
throughout  the  receivership  of  the  .Metropolitan 
Sireet  Railway  in  New  York  the  underlying  bonds 
secured  by  direct  niortg.iKe  on  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  System,  sustained  their  pricei  in  verv  much  the 
same  way  that  the  underlvinK  bunds  of  the  railways 

mamlained  their  piicei.     Other  bondt  which  were  v.cll 


t  direct  prior  Hens  suffered  market 

back  again  to  100  when  the  first 

Junior  bonds  which  did  not  have  a 

th  about  the  same  as  railroad  bondl 


The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  class  for  cl 
the  bonds  of  established  public  utility  companies  wo 
act  about  the  same  under  adverse  circums 
bonds  of  established  railway  companies. 
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ogeta 


sic; 


>  that  the  cheapest  form  of 
t  and  )  do  not  want  to  make 
a  foolish  mistake. 

A.  For  the  purpose  the  ordinary  life  policy  with 
unlimited  payments  is  the  better,  for  the  reason  that  a 
given  amount  of  money  will  buy  more  insurance  in 
that  form  than  In  the  twenty  payment  form.  The 
twenty  payment  form  is  better  for  a  man  who  want! 
to  make  it  certain  that  after  a  fixed  date  he  will  have 
no  more  premiums  to  pay  and  will  have  a  certain 
definite  amount  of  paid  up  life  insurance,  but  with 
the  modem  policies  it  can  be  surrendered  at  any  time 
for  paid  up  policies  or  for  cash.  1  he  ordinary  life 
policy  can  be  allowed  10  terminate  just  about  as  wdj 
as  the  limited  payment  policy.  * 

401).—  .AuroHORiLK  Q.  I  have  been  offered  pre- 
ferred slock  in  what  looks  like  a  prosperous  automobile 
company  In  the  .Middle  Wesi  to  yield  me  8  per  cent. 


It  the  s: 


bonus  of  the  common  stock.  I  do  not  uant  to  lose 
money  but  if  this  is  a  safe  investment  I  should  like  to 
buy  some  of  it.  What  is  your  judgment  about  auto- 
mobile companies'  slocks  as  a  general  thing? 

A-  .\s  a  general  proposition  automobile  companiea' 
stocks  are,  in  our  Judgment,  dangerous  just  as  the 
stocks  of  any  olher  manufacturing  business,  the 
products  of  which  are  more  or  less  a  luxury.  The 
automobile  business  Is,  of  course,  a  tremendous  inttl- 
lulion  and  some  <if  the  big  strong  companies  will  sur- 
vive any  change  that  there  is  likely  in  be  in  theindustiv. 
but  he  who  is  tempted  into  buying  Ihe  securities  of  the 
weaker  automobile  companies,  merely  because  IhXf 
look  cheap  on  their  present  dividend  rate,  is  almoft 
certain  to  meet  heavy  losses  before  he  gets  throuih. 
In  any  case,  there  is  nothing  of  an  investment  nainrt 
ahiiui  these  securities.  I  hey  must  be  regarded  as 
purely  speculative  In  no  case  would  we  advise  the 
purchase  of  automobile  securities  from  the  company 
itwlf,  for,  In  our  judgment,  this  Is  one  Industry  whim 
the  careful  judgment  of  a  conservative  banking  houie  ii 
e»i'niial  before  these  securities  are  issued  and  lold  ta 
the  public. 


INVESTMENTS 


How  a  Man  in  the  Middle  West 
Invested  His  Savings 

THIS  man  wrote  us  that  he  had  saved  several  thousand  dollars,  and  that  he  wished 
to  invest  the  money  so  as  to  obtain  the  highest  rate  of  income  compatible 
with  safety.   His  letter  is  typical  of  those  we  are  receiving  daily  from  investors 
the  country  over,  seeking  our  advice  as  to  investments  suitable  for  savings,  for 
trust  funds,  for  business  money  lying  idle  temporarily,  or  for  money  accumulated 
as  a  reserve  against  business  contingencies. 

We  were  careful  to  explain  in  our  reply  that  while  the  nature  of  the  fimds  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  kind  of  investments  to  make,  at  the  same  time  the  chief 
points  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  any  investment  are  : 

1.  Safety  as  to  Principal  and  Interest; 

2.  Rate  of  Income; 

S.  Convertibility  into  Cash,  or  Idarketahillty. 

We  also  stated  that  these  three  elements  are  not  present  in  every  investment  to  the 
same  extent,  and  that  while  investors  should  never  forego  safety  for  an  imreasonable 
rate  of  interest,  some  ruedUssly  sacrifice  income  for  a  degree  of  safety  and  of 
marketability  much  in  excess  of  their  real  needs. 

The  result  was  that  this  man  finally  purchased  of  us  — 

Income 

$2,000  first  mortgage  5%  bonds  secured  on  a  property  situated  in  one  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  Middle  West,  the  company  standing  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  electric  light  and  power  corporations  in  the  United  States.  $100.00 

$2,000  first  mortgage  5%  bonds  secured  on  the  property  of  a  highly  successful 
company  operating  a  street  railway  system  in  a  substantial  and  growing 
city  of  the  South.  $100.00 

$2,000  5%  bonds  on  the  water  s>'stcm  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  city  had,  at  our  instance,  passed  a  Special  Ordinance  making 
the  princii>al  and  interest  {xiymcnts  on  the  total  issue,of  which  these  ^2  OUO 
bonds  were  a  part,  a  direct  lien  on  the  water  revenues  of  the  municipality.   $100.00 

$1,000  5%  bond  of  a  large  and  important  industrial  corporation,  which  has 

been  in  successful  operation  for  a  long  period  of  years.  $50.00 

His  investment  represented  a  capital  outlay  of  $7,006.60,  on  which  he  receives  an 
annual  income  of  $350.00,  or  practically  5%. 

The  investments  are  well  secured,  yield  a  good  return,  have  an  established  market, 
and  are  located  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  thus  carrying  out  our  idea  of 
diversifipation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  judicious  investment. 

We  are  ready  to  give  your  investment  problem  the  same  careful  consideration  as  we 
gave  to  that  of  our  client  in  the  Middle  West,  wherever  you  may  reside  and  irres- 
pective of  whether  the  amotmt  of  the  funds  at  your  disposal  be  large  or  small. 

Our  investment  offerings  include  Railroad  Bonds,  Municipal  Bonds,  Public-  Utility 
Bonds,  Guaranteed  Terminal  Bonds,  Industrial  Bonds,  and  Preferred  Stocks  of 
high  standard. 

Write  tar  our  Bond  CIrcalar  Na  704 

''Investment  Securities" 

Spencer  Trask  &  CSo« 

IiiTestHieiit  Bankers 
AiiNn7.N.Y«.6M««id  Jam  Struts  43  Exchaoge  PlacCf  Ncw  York 

BcMtoo*  MflM««  50  CScM^r^M  8tr«ct 

Oiieao.  in..  72  W«rt  Adams  Street  lf#m6#rf  J^«d  Yi^rk  Stock  Exchange 
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Sound  Public  Service  Bonds 

Pa3ring  5% 


And  equally  safe  Railroad  Bonds  pay- 
ing less  show  this  difference  in  rate 
chiefly  because  the  latter  are  better 
known  to  the  investing  public.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  standard  Rail- 
road issues  have  been  before  the 
public  for  a  longer  period  and»  usually 
being  larger  in  amount,  have  been 
more  widely  distributed. 

But  reputation  alone  does  not  make 
a  bond  safe.  The  supreme  test  of  a 
bond  is  its  intrinsic  value — ^its  margin 
of  safety  in  physical  value  and  earning 
power.  Competent  examining  experts 


can  determme  the  value  of  Public 
Service  Bonds  with  the  same  exact- 
ness as  Railroad  Bonds. 

The  Public  Service  Bonds  offered 
by  N.  W,  Halsey  &  Co.,  have  been 
carefully  investigated  and  are  recom- 
mended as  safe  investments  coupled 
with  an  attractive  rate  of  interest, 
ranging  from  4 J  to  5f%. 

May  we  put  your  name  on  our 
mail  list  to  receive  occasional  offer- 
ings of  Public  Municipal  Service, 
and  Railroad  Bonds? 


.    Ask  for  latest    Circular  No.  F^69 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49   WaD  St. 


PHnJU>ELPHIA 
1421  ChMtaut  St. 


CHICAGO 
La  Salle  Jk  Adam*  Sts. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  Catifarnia  St. 


We  deliver  bonds  to  all  parts  of  the  world  at  our  risk 
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VT'OU  could  not  put  an  hour  to  better  advantage  than  by  study- 
^  ing  each  month  the  investment  advertising  in  The  WorLD'8 
Work.  Read  over  all  the  advertisements  carefully.  You  will 
find  them  interesting  and  instructive  and  they  will  furnish  you  with 
diversified  and  reliable  investment  information  of  great  value  which 
you  could  not  secure  in  such  compact  form  in  any  other  way.  The 
investment  advertising  section  of  THE  WoRLD*'S  WORK  is  a  high- 
grade  market  place  for  high-grade  investors  and  a  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  you  to  visit  it. 
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St.  Louis   Southwestern  Railway  System 

Central  Arkansas  &  Eastern  Railroad  Company 

First  Mortgage  Guaranteed  S%  Gold  Bonds 

Dated  July  i,  1910  Due  July  I,  1940 

Interest   payable  January  I  and  July  I  in  New   York 
Authorized  $3,000,000  Outstanding  $1,085,000 

In  coupon  form  $1,000   each,   with   privilege  of   registration   as   to  principal 

Registered    bonds   exchangeable   for  coupon   bonds 
Subject  to  redemption  at  any  time  at  the  option  of  the  company  at  105  and  interest 


Guaranteed  principal  and  interest  by  endorsement 

Southwestern  Railway  Ccmipany 


St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Company y  Trustee 


These  bonds  arc  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  valuable  mileage  extending  from  Stuttgart, 
Arkansas,  to  England  on  The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Line  to  Little  Rock,  forming  a  cut-off  -between 
the  latter  important  commercial  center  and  the  company*s  main  line.  They  also  cover  additional 
mileage  from  Rice  Junction  northward  to  Hazen,  Arkansas,  making  a  total  of  45  miles  on  which 
these  bonds  are  secured  by  an  absolute  first  mortgage. 

These  First  Mortgage  Guaranteed  5s  arc  outstanding  at  the  rate  of  about  $24,111  per  mile 
which  represents  only  the  actual  cost  of  construction  and  the  balance  of  these  bonds  can  be  issued 
only  for  actual  cash  expended  for  extensions  and  improvements  at  not  to  exceed  $25,000  per  mile. 

The  country  through  which  this  road  operates  comprising  good  rice,  lumber  and  cotton 
territor\%  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  and  produces  heavy  local  freight. 

The  strength  of  the  guarantee  is  shown  by  the  earnings  of  The  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
Railway  Company,  which  show  a  substantial  '"factor  of  safety"  over  and  above  all  interest 
requirements  on  these  bonds. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  terms  of  the  new  issue  of  $100,000,000  "First  Terminal  and  Unifying 
55"  of  The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway,  wherein  pro\'ision  is  made  for  the  retirement  of  the 
full  amount  of  the  above  outstanding  bonds.  Subsequent  bonds  under  this  mortgage 
are  to  be  purchased  by  The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  and  "First  Terminal  and  Unifying 
5s"   issued   therefor. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  a  bond  of  this  type  is  practically  certain  of  appreciation  over  a  period 
of  years  and  we  therefore  recommend  this  issue  to  conservative  investors  desiring  security, 
income  and  reasonable  assurance  of  growing  value. 

Price  97/^  and  accrued  interest,  paying  about  5.15% 

•*The  Trend  of  Investment",  a  new  book  issued  by  us  and 
containing  interesting  and  valuable  facts  on  the  investment 
problem,  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Our  May  lists  of 
municipal  tax-protected  and  corporation  bonds  paying  from 
4%  to  ncariy  6%  are  now  ready.      May  we  send  to  you? 

D.  ARTHUR  BOWMAN  &  CO. 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 
TUnl  NatioiiiJ  Bank  Building  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

The  Reader*'  Service  givci  inlonnttioii  about  invctunenu 
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The  Strength  of 

PUBUCUnLITY 
BONDS 

Q  A  total  of  $550,200,000  in  pabllc 
utility  securities  alone,  ex- 
clusive of  railroad  bonds,  was  held 
by  the  banks  in  the  United  States 
on  June  7th,  last  year. 

fl  Moreover,  the  holdings  of  the 
public  utility  type^  which  includes 
water  works,  traction,  hydro-elec- 
tric, and  general  public  utility  secu- 
rities, are  increasing  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  otner  securities 
held  DY  the  banks,  the  increase 
from  1909  to  June  7,  1911,  being 
as  follows : 

PubUc  UtUltles,  17.9% 

MmUcliwls  ...  10.0% 
Rallroaito .  .  •  .  s.«% 
United  Stales     -   -      2.4% 

4  The  fact  that  these  banks,  under  the 
strict  supervision  of  state  and  government 
bank  examiners,  have  placed  such  a  large 
sum  in  public  utility  securities,  and  are  so 
rapidly  increasing  their  holdings,  demon- 
strates the  attractive  position  of  this  type  of 
security  as  an  investment. 

SThis  house  has  marketed  many  millions 
dollars  worth  of  public  utility  securities 
since  its  organization.  During  that  time 
thmrm  hau  nmvmr  bmmn  a  day  9  dmlay  in 
thm  paymmnt  of  mithmr  principal  or  in- 
tar—t  of  any  amcurityit  haa  broaght  oat, 
a  fact  which  forcefully  indicates  the  ability, 
foresight,  and  conservative  management  of 
this  house,  and  the  protection  it  affords 
its  clients. 

4  We  are  offering  at  this  time  bonds  of  a 
company  operating  in   over  one  hundred 

Prosperous   municipalities  in  the   famous 
'ittsburgh  district,  which  U  growing  faster 
than  any  other  section  of  Pennsylvania. 

^  The  comptny  It  one  of  the  largest,  moat 
aubstantial  and  moat  succeasful  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  Its  bonda  are  well  sea* 
soned.  and  are  followed  by  listed  dividend 
paying  stock,  which  at  the  market  quotaiion, 
baa  a  value  of  more  than  two  and  one-half 
timea  the  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness. 
The  surplus  earnings  of  the  company  are 
between  four  and  five  times  the  interest 
charges  on  its  outsunding  bonds.  At  the 
price  offered  the  bondx  yield  about  5.15  per 
c«*ot  annually.  They  have  our  recommenda- 
tion as  a  conservative  investment. 

Smnd  for  dmacriptivm  cir- 
cular No.  230,  giving 
thm  dmtaih  of  thi»  i»»um. 

J,  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN.  Inc. 

D«nk  for  davtnfa  IMdi.     PlttAburgh.  Pa. 
OHICAOO    ririt  MsUmsI  BMk  K4c. 
PHILADILPHIA  -  m«sl  IsUU  Trwt  K4«. 
nW  TORI    ST  Wall  itrMt. 
lOtTOII-Iaka,  ruktr  A  Co  .  Im. 
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Bonds  of 

The  Middle  West 

C«  Look   ahead  a  few  years. 

Think  of   the  vast  Mississippi 

VsJley,  with  its  rich  acres  and 

its  splendid  cities.     Think  of  the 

opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 

and  of  what  this  must  mean  to 

this  Middle  Western  Country, 

and  the  Great  Southwest 

C  In  this  instance,  we  can  forecast 
the  future  with  virtual  certainty. 
A  steadily  increasing  stream  of  com- 
merce will  move  North  and  South 
along  the  Great  River,  and  this 
means  solid  growth  and  expansion. 

C  We  believe  in  the  future  of  the  Middle 
West  We  believe  it  offers  magnificent 
opportunities  to  the  conservative  inves- 
tor. Municipal,  Drainage,  School,  and 
County  Bonds,  all  paid  from  taxes,  and 
issued  by  communities  in  this  territory, 
are  remarkable  for  safety  and  satisfactory 
yield.  The  cities  and  counties  issuing 
these  bonds  are  steadily  improving  and 
developing  in  population  and  wealth. 
This  growth  is  certain  to  continue:  ms 
certain  as  anything  human  can  be. 

C  We  investigate  these  bond-issues  carefully  in 
the  light  of  our  experience.  Then,  after  we  have 
satisfied  ourselves  of  their  stability,  we  bay 
them  outright 

C  Ask  us  for  our  list  of  Bonds  of  the  Middl« 
West,  netting  from  i.20%  to  5.75%. 

"Facta  and  Factora,'*  our  "Maiarine  of  Inveatmsat 
Valuet"  it  mighty  ^ood  reading  andit  is/r««  for  tht  saiEiDg. 
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STEAMSHIP    BONDS 

To  Net  5% 

These  bonds  arc  secured  by  First  Mortgage  upon  one  of  the  largest  steel 
steamships  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  are  particularly  suitable  for  savings  or 
trust  funds  on  account  of  these  facts: 

FIRST :  The  steamer  represents  an  actual  cash  inTestment  of  twice  the 

bond  issue. 

SECOND :     Its  construction  and  equipment  are  of  the  very  highest  t>'pe. 

THIRD:  Substantial  serial  payments  provide  for  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
margin  of  security. 

FOURTH :  Profitable  earnings  are  assured  during  the  life  of  these  bonds  by 
contracts  with  one  of  the  largest,  successful  manufacturers  of  pig 
iron  in  this  countr>'. 

FIFTH :         The  steamer  is  insured  against  every  possible  loss  or  damage. 

SIXTH:  The  bonds  are  issued  under  requirements  necessary  to  make 
them  a  legal  investment  for  Michigan  Savings  Banks. 

Ask  lor  Circular  758  L 

« 

Peabod^HfyntUelmg  &Co. 

(ErtioJbiMd  IMS)  105  S.  La  SaUe  Street,  Chicago 


St.  Louis — 

As  a  Financial  Center 

There  is  every  reason  for  you  to  invest  your  money  in  St  Louis  securities. 
It  is  the  recognized  financial  market  for  the  middle  section  of  the  country  in 
general  and  in  particular  for  the  great  and  growing  Southwest,  to  which  it  is 
the  natural  gateway.  Thirty  St  Louis  banks  have  capital,  surplus  and  profits 
of  $84,049,826  and  deposits  of  $321,516,422.  (Feb.  20,  1912.)  St  Louis  bank 
clearings  in  1911  were  $3,859,681,136.  The  business  of  St  Louis  doubles 
in  from  ten  to  twelve  years. 

This  great  business  and  financial  center  has  an  investment  market  of  pecu- 
liar strength  and  attractiveness  to  individual  investors.  It  is  our  business 
to  know  it  and  to  be  able  to  advise  investors  as  to  securities  which  are  adapted 
to  their  own  requirements.  We  welcome  correspondence  with  individuals 
and  business  houses.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send,  upon  request,  our  monthly 
bulletin  of  investment  offerings. 

FRANCIS,  BRO.  &  CO. 

D.  R.  Fr«nci.  (Esttbll.hed  1877)  5*  f .•  f ""'='••  '''■• 

T    H    Francis  ^.  C-  H.  Hiemenz 

J.  D.  P.  Francis  214  Noith  4th  Street  J-  S.  smith 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Readers'  Service  gives  information  about  investments 
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A  Well  Secared  New  Coal  Bond 

We  oflFer  a  new  issue  of  First  Mortgage  5%  Bonds  of  the 

Jamison  Goal  and  Coke  Company 

dated  April  1,  1912  and  due  May  1,  1931. 

The  purpose  of  this  $5,000,000  issue  is  to  consolidate  the  funded  debt  of  the 
company,  covering  its  Greensburg  basin,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  property. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  property  worth  over  $9,000,000. 
They  are  callable  at  105  and  interest  on  any  interest  period. 

A  sinking  fund  of  not  less  than  $300,000  a  year  must  be  provided  beginning 
April  1,  1914. 

Fail  particalan  are  to  be  found  in  oar  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR.    Adt  far  ii, 

ROBERT  D.  COARD,  Bond  Manager 
ERNEST  CRIST.  Asst.  Bond  Manager 

Mellon  National  Bank 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.      . 

CAPITAL  $6,000,000  RESOURCES  $S0,000,000 


"Modem  Preferred  Stocks'* 


We  have  prepared  a  booklet  under  the  above  title  containing  a  brief 
study  of  the  general  principles  upon  which  this  type  of  security  is 
based  with  suggestions  for  determining  the  soundness  and  desirability 
of  different  issues,  which  we  will  mail  without  charge  upon  application. 

We  deal  actively  in  die  following  issues  which  we  have  brought  out: 

bsif  price   Prttcat  Markft  *      T»  jM 

Julias  Kayser  &  Co.  7%  ComiiktiTe  1st  pref.  stock  102  107?  ^-108^^  6.48% 
M.  Ramely  Co.  7%  ComaktiYe  preferred  stock  97  SSi^-lOO^i  7.00% 
Salzberger&SonsCo.7%CiimiilatiYepreferredstock    99^2  1004-101        6.95% 


William  Salomon  &  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 

Salomon  &  Co.,  London 

*April  la  1912 

(IXtte  of  InKrtion 

In  writing  to  advertiteri  pleate  mention  The  World's  Work 
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The  Source  of  Wealth 

All  weaith,  we  are  told,  tomes  from  the  Sea,  the  Mines  and  Ihc  Land,  but  by  fir  the  greatest 
producer  of  wealth  is  Land. 

Land  is  perennial  in  it5  production  of  wealth  —  other  sources  are  exhaustible.  Land  is  tangible, 
easily  located,  permanent  and  indestructible,  and  for  these  reasons  affords  the  greatest  scturity 
Jor  the  money  jou  haie  to  invest. 

The  products  of  the  farm  arc  indispensable 
to  ycju  in  }-ouf  daily  wants  of  food  and  clothinR. 
A>  kai  ujsi  ar  jMr  dolAw  In*  you  will  bo 
absolnttly  dependent  upon  the  products   of  the 


^'o^   J4  years   we   have   loaned    money    to 

farmers  who  own  this  productive  land  and  who 

pledge  the  land  as  security  for  the  debt.     No 

security  in   the   world   is   safer  and  the  means 

of  repayment  are  at  hand  and  assured  by  yearly 

FARM  BtlLDIXGS  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA  crops. 

Our    Booklet    D   outlines  our  experience  witfi   Farm   MorlRURes   and   all   investors   should   read 

it.      It   will   be   sent   free   upon   request.      Write    for   it   today. 

WELLS  &  DICKEY  COMPANY 

E.libli.l»d  1878 
Capital  and  Surplus  S750,000 

McKnight   Building  MINNEAPOLIS,    MINNESOTA 


A  First  Mortgage  Guaranteed  R.  R.  Bond 
to  Net  5.15% 

We  offer  at  a  price  to  net  about  5.15%  a  first  mortgage 
gold  bond  of  the  Central  Arkansas  &  Eastern  Bailroad  Company, 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western Railway  Company. 

The  strength  of  the  guaranty  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  current  earnings  of  the  guarantor  are  more  than  twice  all 

interest  charges. 

AakJoT  our  Circular  D  £46 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28  Nawau  Street 

Capital  and  Surplus,          -          .          -          .  $23,000,000 

Deponb 178,000.000 
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BANKCRS  TRUST  COMPANY' 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


DIRECTORS 

/ 

A 

DIRECTORS 

JAMES  S.  ALEXANDER. 

^v 

THOMAS  W.  LAMONT. 

STEPHEN  BAKER. 

r^^^ 

EDGAR  L.  MARSTON. 

ITniaei..  lUofc  <■!  Th.  M.nh^tr^n  '■...  Nr-  Voik        .-?■ 

ff* 

SAMUEL  G,  BAYNE,                                    ^H 

B^^L 

JOSEPH  B,  MARTINDALE. 

EDWIN  M.  BULKLEY. 

]^H 

GATES  W.  McGARRAH. 

W»'<M«h.ilc>'udUeuUNU'IBu>k,  H.y. 

5p.«-  T™k  *  LV .  Buk^-,  Sr.  V.:.k 

^^^1 

CHARLES  D,  NORTON.' 

JAMES  C.  CANNON. 

r,^.i«i  r.unh  s  a,„^..i  u^nk,  S.V.  v>„k 
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Condensed  Statement  of  Conditkm 

(mAprfl2nd.l912 

RP.aO  URGES 

LIABILITIES 

BoBili  aad  MarlfajBi                             %      2.850.000 

00 

Capllal 

t  10.000.0M.OO 

Bond!  •ad  SiDcki                                     43.911^16 

60 

10.000,000.00 

Tl_<  Loau  iBd  Bllli  Purebixd        66,873.55« 

40 

UBd.vid 

d  rrnaii                                       4.765.N67.00 

C»li  «  H»d  »d  i«  B»l>.                  35.063.894 

04 
47 

K.-Kil'..''"""''                 .62.3S;SS:S 

Carllflad  and  Oihsr 

E..b..<..  for  Cl..rint  H»u..              4.187.TM 

OBitiudlBi  Ch»h*          3.4I6.0SO.I3 

Kial  F,i:a»                                                   3.438,103 

A«ru.d  l<l»»»  R.MU.bl.                     625.703 

R*»n. 

1  l»r  T«..                                       3t9.SSS.79 

SI9I.0M 

.237 
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SI9I.0«4,237.W 

B.  STRONG.  Jr..  Vi 
r.  I.  KENT.  V««  Pr. 
-W.  M.  DUANE.  Vi<i 


OFFICERS 

E.  C.  CONVERSE.  Pr*>id«>l 

W.  C.  POILLON.  V>»  P»>id>Bl  D.  E.  POMEROY.  Vk. 

K.  B.  THORNC  Vk>  Pr>.id«it  F.  N.  B.  CLOSE.  Viea 

G.  C.  THOMSON.  Sccriiuy  C.  W.  BENTON.  Tnai 

Interest  Paid   on   Deposits 


Capital,  $10,000,000     Surplus,  810,000,000 


Tht  Readen'  Stn-ici 


:■  in(orma(ion  about  ii 


INVESTMENTS 
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BERTRON,  GRISCOM  &  JENKS 

NEW    YORK  PHILADELPHIA  PARIS 


H^e  mainiain  a  large  ami  thoroughly  equipped  organization  for 
EXAMINING  PURCHASING  OPERATING  SELUNG 

the  properUtM  of  puhfk  ttnke  pahlk  taxict  pahfk  «erofot  pahBe  $ervlce  eorporaUon 

corporaUottM  cwporaiiont  corporaHoiu  aeeariUa 


A  S  such  companies  are  operated  or  financed  under  our  direct  supervision,  we  are  thor- 
^^  oughly  familiar  with  their  properties  and  business,  and  we  can  therefore  confidently 
recommend  their  securities  to  our  customers.    We  call  attention  to  the  following 

TWENTY  PROSPEROUS  COMPANIES 

furnishing  gas,  electric  railway  or  electric  light  and  power  service,  either  controlled  by 
us  or  in  which  we  are  largely  interested. 

AMERICAN  CITIES  COMPANY 

SUBSIDIARY  PROPERTIES: 

New  Orleans  RaUwaj  lb  Ll|:ht  Co.  LltUe  Rock  Railway  lb  Electric  Co. 

Birmingham  Railway,  Ligbt  lb  Power  Co.  KnoxTiUe  Railway  lb  Light  Co. 

The  Memphis  Street  Railway  Co.  Hovston  Lighting  lb  Power  Co.»  1905 

EARNINGS: 

The  larc«  eamlacs  mad  iwpkUy  iacrvatiac  bodaeM  of  dMa«  wibwdiary  proporti—  mrm  shown  by  tko  fol- 
lowing comiMirathro  •tntomont  of  .onmmgs : 

For  dM  ymn  oadod  DocomlMr  Sltt  1011  1910  IncroMo  Per  Cont 

Grow  (aU  aovrcoa) $13^3.683       $12,642,260  0661.413  6.2% 

Opomting  oxponMS  and  tasos 7,974309  7.621.117  353.691  4.7% 


Notoimints  $5,326374         $5321.152  $307,722  6.1% 

SUSQUEHANNA   RAILWAY,   UGHT    &   POWER    COMPANY 

Controls,  by  stock  ownership  through   the  United  Gas  &  Electric  Company  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  Lancaster  County  Railway  &  Light  Company,  the  following  Subsidiary  Properties: 

Altoona  Gao  Go^  Altoona.  Pa.  Rtehmond  U^lit,  Heat  lb  P.  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

aUzeiis  Gas  ft  Fael  Co.  of  Terrt  Haute,  Ind.  Union  Gas  k  Electric  Co.,  Moominrton,  Dl. 

Colorado  Sprbfs  Ll^ht,  Heat  k  Power  Go.  The  WUkes-Barre  Co^  Pa. 

Elmira  Water,  Ll^ht  k  Railroad  Co.,  uminu  i.T.  Cooestosra  Traction  Co.,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Hartford  aty  Gas  Co.,  Hartlbrd,  Dmn.  The  Edison  Electric  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

LeaTcnworth  LUrht,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  Lancaster  Gas.  Urht  k  Fnel  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Lockport  Liirht,  Heat  lb  Power  Co.,  UckyMrt,  i.T.  Conestofa  Realty  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

EARNINGS: 

TIm  mbrfdiTT  proyrtl—  are  abowlac  lanr*  ■■—ti^*  fmermm»m»  in  •andagB,   as  appaart  by  the 


For  tka  ymn  aadad  Dmcmahm  Sltt  1911  1910  lacraaM       Par  C«it 

(aOMMTcaa)  $M10.870  $4314.920  $395,650  tJl% 

2M8376  2,744.414  2^.462  «.?% 


NataamiBga $2,224,094  $2370^06  $154,188  7.4% 

We  shall  be.glad  to  correspond  with  investors  and  to  submit  for  their  consideration 
a  carefully  sdected  list  of  securities  issued  by  companies  in  which  we  are  interested. 

Bonda  jrielding  an  income  of  5      to  S^% 
Proferred  atock  ^^       "^      5^  to  6^% 

A  CompfthemtPt  Book  coniatdng  a  full  JesaipHon  and  winuU  dtiaib  of  the  above  named 

companieg  will  be  mailed  upon  requegi 


The  Readers'  Senrice  givei  informatioii  about  investments 
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m 
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DOWNTOWN  CHICAGO 

First  Mortgage  6%  Bonds 

^/"E  own  and  offer  for  sale  First  Mortgage  Bonds  in  denomina- 

lions  of  J300  and  $1,000,  secured  by  the  highest  class  of  newly-improved,  income* 
producing,  centrally- located  business  pnapcrty  in  the  downtown   loop  district  ot  Chicago. 

Real  £st2te  in  Chicago,  the  great  ccntr^  market  of  the  United  States,  b  constantly 
increasing  in  value,  thus  Arming  an  exceptionally  attractive  security  for  investments. 

For  thirty  years  we  have  been  selling  First  Mortgaee  Real  Estate  Securities,  and  dur- 

Iny  ttila  time  no  clieat  tut  ever  lost  a  Eiugle  dollar  of  laieiett  or  pilncipalon  my  ioveatmeat  pordiiued  ol  u*. 

It  is,  and  always  has  been,  our  custom  to  repurchase,  when  requested,  securities 

from  clients,  at  paraad  accrued  Interest.  leuahaadllnBcbareeof  liierceilt.  IfjMDBjageaiiinelTlnteTnteil 
In  tlieiype  of  atcurity  which  has  biixkI  the  lest  o(  tbirtr  reals'  enacting  InvMtlna-  exTwrlanM.  write  for  a 
copy  of  TIIR  INVESTORS  UAUAZINS,  which  wo  paQliah    twice  moathlrm  tha 

We  will  be  pleased  to  submit  a  list  of  these  Bonds,  which  we  recommend  ^^^^M 

cepilonal  merit  suitobls  to  the  reqairemcDis  of  the  most  c 


vill  be  pie; 


.    Write  fee  CireaUr  No.  1375. 


S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 


MORTGAGE  *«»  BOND  BAN  KERS 

ESTABLIVHIO  M»* 

STRAU9  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 


Investments 

THAT   ARE 

Safe  and  Sure 

Arc  the  only  kind  we  offer.  We  sell  no  spec 
'  live  eccuritics  of  any  kind,  but  confine  uui 
livities  to  dealing  in  only  the   highest  gr.n.lL 

Municipal  Bonds 

P.i>'3blc  from  tsxes,  secured  by  tli.- 
tiitirt:  wealth  <if  rich  cities, counties  .imI 
!i;inxil  districts,  they  arc  all  tiial  cjti 
l,e  desired  of  an  investment.  Many 
issues  arc  Tax-Free. 
They  arc  the  same  Vind  which  ilit 

Postal  Bank  Deposits 

iliit  instead  "f  the  S%      AfK.   ■  r*fiL 

.h.l'o.tallUnk.pay,    4^  tO    5^ 
t  ursc  Bonds  yield  froni 

IVrile  fcr  fxe  CinuUr 

The  New^  First  National  Bank 

Dept.   1  Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Reader*'  Service  K>vei  infurmalion  about  invettment* 


Suppressed    Facts 

Of  vital  importance  to  those  interested  in  the 
commercial  and  financial  situation,  are  often  with- 
held from  the  general  public  for  several  months. 

We  are  retained  by  our  clients  —  merchants y  bankers  and 
investors — to  furnish  them  with  information  as  far  in 
advance  of  the  public  as  is  possible.  Write  for  a  descriptive 
booklet  of  "Babson's  Reports/'  Important:  State  whether 
interested  as  a  merchant,  banker  or  investor. 

Addr—:    Dmpt.   W-S  of  thm 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

statistical  Offices,  WeUasley  Hills»  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Class  in  the  U.S.  A. 


Invest  your  interest  in  a  dividend  paying  stock 

We  own  mad  offer  subject  to  prior  sale  m  limited  amount  of 

Preferred  A  Common  Stock 

of  the 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO. 

Portland,  Maine. 

Well-Known  Manufacturers 
of    Rustless   Wire    Screens 

COMMON  STOCK  DIVIDEND  RECORD 

1894  and  1895 8%  Cash  Dividends  19a5 8|%  Cash  Divi<lend9 

18%  to  1899 10%     **  *'  1906  and  1907 15%      *' 

1900 14J<>;      "  **  1908 ?S%  Cash  and  Kxtra 

1901  and  1902 16%-    *'  *  1909 10%      *' 

19(W 8%  Cash  and  Extra  1910 u/;^     ** 

1904 8%     *'      Dividends  1911 10%     *'    &  4o  Kxtra 

January  to  April,  1912 Rate  of  10% 

The  Preferred  Pays  6% 


Ptdl  inf»rm^ion  concerning  this  ojftr  on  nqnest.   Sendftf  riVctitor  No.  56 
We  recommend  Ikis  stock  as  am  exceptionally  attractive  inetstment. 

BAYNE,  RING  &  COMPANY 

BANKERS 

New  York  NaUonal  City  Bank  Building  phiudeiphia 

Chlcato  00  Wall  Street,  New  York  City  Boston 


The  Readen'  Sernoe  gives  information  about  investments 


I N VESTMENTS                                    | 

"WHAT  SHOULD  I  BUY?" 

Can  You   Use  $1000 

"WHAT  SHOULD  1  NOT  BUY?" 

10  Years  from  Today? 

"WHEN  SHOULD  I  BUY?" 

Are  questions  in  the  nii:id  of  every  In\'e3tor. 

'TpHE    question    supplies    its    own 
*■  answer,  yet  surprisingly  few  per- 

Ut U,  Help   You  D*cid,  or  DUcritmnal, 

sons  accumulate  that  much  money  in 

We  offer  the  public  the  ser\-ices  of  our  FINAN- 

a lifetime.     Statistics  show  that  mi/y 

CIAL    RESEARCH    DEPARTMENT,    al    its 

m,e  man  in  im  does  save  $1000. 

statistical  library  and  fileg,  and  o(  eiperl  security 

Just  stop  and  think  that  nine  out 
of  every  ten.  men  you  meet  in  this, 
the  richest  nation  on  the  globe,  will 

analysts,  whose  opinions  we  GUARANTEE  are 

UNBIASED.     NO  aiteitipt  will  be  made  to  seU 

the  caller  securities,  nor  sufKestions  lo  use  us  as 
bankers  or  brokers.     Should  our  oflice  be  incon- 

die  without  having  as  much  as  $1000. 
It  means  hardship,  privation,  humilia- 

and full  attention,  and  should  a  personal  inter- 

tion for  many  thousands  of  depend- 

view be  desired  a  represcnlalive  from  this  de- 

partment will  call  al  once  upon  request.     This 

ent  survivors. 

department  is  able  to  supply  valuable  literature 
regardinB  securities,  free  of  charge,  and  it  keeps 

The  best  way  to  provide   for  the 

future  is  to  begin  with  the  present. 

in  close  touch  with  all  Mnancial,  mercantile  and 

The  67o  compound  interest,  Accu- 

political conditions.     It   has  become  a  NECES- 
SlTY  to  us.     We  trust   it  will  be  of  HELP  to 

mulative  Ronds  and  low  denomination 

the  investing  public. 

Coupe. 1  Bonds  of  this  Company  en- 
able anyone  with  even  a  small  amount 

BOYER,  GRISWOLD  &  COMPANY 

of  funds  in  hand,  or  who  can  s.ive  a 

Bankera 

portion  of  current  income,  to  provide 

an  independent  future. 

42  Broadway 

These  Bonds,  based  on  the  owner- 
ship of  select  New  York  real  estate. 

Boilon                 New  York            BaltimoK 

have  paid  6'/"  interest  and  matured 

1 

principal   at    par  for  nearly  25  years, 
returning    to    investors    more    than 

n^oi^ 

$8,000,000.      Issued  in  these  forms: 

/^*^\22»^^ 

6'^  Coupon  Bonds 

^FU% 

For  lho,e  who  «vi,h  to  invrst  $100. 

^^^f/xf  # 

$500.  $1000,  elc.  IntrrMlbrcinjfrom 

.^^^Tj//  ^ 

date  of  payment  anil  is  (layable  tlirte- 

^P^z^^x 

after,  each  six  raonlh.,  unlil  maturity. 

W  Ks^  ^ 

rorlhoicnlioninh  to  invest  $25 or 

pant,  hoMbtmln  iatlnai  ttetntan  ytan 

mote  a  year.  li>  accumulate  $1000  in 
10,   15  ur  20  ye9Ts.     These  annual 

It  accrplo  •Iip.i-ils  ol  noney  in  uwninti  l»m  tu  to 
lf,CBO — Pays  inlrmt  at  thv  nlr  nf  i  ht  tent  pa  nar 

fur  e>r.j-  day  the  iiH.ncy  i,  in  il.  cutt  ond  iJWl  wHb- 
<li>irali  at  aojr  line  »iil»it  nutice- 

annually,  and  are  returned  at  malurily 

It  b  a  sumificant  Uet  that  in  the  rutin  history  of  tiM 

with  arcrucd  intcreiai.     TUtuu^h  (he 

psymrnt  III  inlcmt  ni  Ihr  n'luymrnt  olpiiBciiial  wbea 

medium  of  these  Honda  many  Ihou- 

■andsof  investors  li a ve  srcurril  their 

(iral  raiiilal  and  have  hren  enabled  to 

M.«r,  <„lru-lr.l  In  thi.  c.»nr«ny  i,  in.-rjrd  only  In  hinh 

lake  advaiila);e   of    other   inveitmcnl 

atr  .lT|->ilr'l  in  tni~l  oilh  rnr  ..I  th.-  -tionir^l  Irastcoa- 

o)i(mn);!.. 

f.m^Ulf  il/\,tiflt:r  m.aUr,  intliiJiHi!  "An    tfidr- 

This  five  t..  ii.v.^t..is  1^  nviiily  al.-.lut.  itcuiity  aa  It 

'  irlu/i'.liZ'!"    '"""-"'"  ■ 

AaseU  $1,207,000 

J^miriran  Ural  tF»»alf  (fpmpanp 

FsudiIhI    1888 
<!<»((    .                         S24. 134,240. 39 

Lrt  irt  vn.!  vnii  Ih.-  nrw  |!  prr  crnl    Ha.ik— trlUra  ia 
drldil  ilo'Ul  Uii-  in'>M  cinvn-nlivc  aa<I  ]in>Glible  torn 

of  in%n.lln<Tit- 

S27  Fiflb  Are.      Room  513     New  York 

The  Obetl  Mortgatc  k  De|»>t  Co. 

106S  CalTeit  BU|.      Billiiion,  lU. 

Tlw  RejJ.o"  S«r»io 


INVESTMENTS 


I 


A  BANK  INVESTED 

$50,000.00 

in  one  5%  M.  C.  Trust  Certificate  one 
day  last  month.     Our  interest  check  oo 
that  (or  6  months  was  over  $  1 ,200. 
On  the  same  day  we  received  several 
$  ]  00  orders  bom  individuals. 

M.  C  TRUST 
CERTIFICATES 

appeal  as  weD  to  the  powerful  bank  as  to 
the  man  o(  moderate  means  for  these 


5% 


reasons: 

1.  Safety  of  Principal 

2.  Convenience  In  MaiuiiUes  (90  days 
to  1  year) 

8.    S%  Interest  Paid  In  Advance 

Our  Certificates  are  ntued  at  par  and  mature  at 
par  at  your  optxm. 

Write  for  our  deacrlpttve  booklet  and  for  our 
little  monthly  masaiine  "Working  Dollan" 
devoted  to  Inveatment  matters.  ftoUi  are  free. 
Write  at  once  becauae  the  lasue  la  limited. 

NlaimfictirerB  GNunerdal  GmquBT 

301  Broadway  New  Terk  City 


To  TieU  aboot  5.10%  We  OHer  Toa 

A  First  Mortgage 

Guaranteed 

Railroad  5%  Gold  Bond 

The  railroad  guaranteebg  these  bonds*  and  of 
which  the  property  inchided  under  this  mortgage 
(onns  part  of  its  system  of  over  1700  miles*  is 
earning  over  twice  its  fixed  charges. 

Under  the  tenns  of  a  new  unifying  mortgage 
these  bonds  will  be  a  closed  underljring  nrst 
mortgage  limited  to  $25,000  per  mile. 

The  mileage  covered  by  thoe  bonds  serves  a 
resourceful  and  rapidly  growing  section  of » the 
United  States*  capable  of  contmiied  development 
and  increasing  traffic 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  No.  32 

Rhoades  &  Company 

Membors  New  York  Stock  Exduuigo 

45WaUSt       Bankers    New  York 


Hundred  Dollar 


Bonds 


ADVANTAGES— 

1.  A  man  with  $100  now  has  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  conserva- 
tive investment  and  REJ5EJLL  it 
at  any  time. 

2.  SAFETY  and  STABILITY  are 
essential  to  every  investor,  large 
or  small  Banks,  Trust  ajid 
Insurance  Companies  own  Bonds 
such  as  we  oner.  They,  surely, 
are  very  cautious. 

3.  Any  Bank  is  willing  to  LOAN  on 
such  Bonds  as  these. 

4.  Interest  accrues  on  a  Bond  daily. 
If  you  withdraw  your  money  h'om 
a  Savings  Bank  before  the  end  of 
the  Quarter  or  half  year,  you 
lose  all  your  interest. 

5.  The  man  with  $100  is  allowed 
to  profit  by  the  many  years  o( 
experience  in  which  the  finan- 
cieis  have  determined  that  the 
income  received  from  Safe  Bonds 
shall  be  from  4  to  6%. 

fi.  You  may  receive  the  HUNDRED 
DOLLAR  BOND  you  select  at 
your  own  Bank  and  pay  for  it 
there.  If  for  any  reason  you 
are  advised  against  die  purchase 
of  this  Bond,  send  it  back  to  us. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  "W-8*'  it  telU  aD 

about  HUNDRED  DOLLAR  BONDS. 

Beyer  &  Company 


«•• 


The  Hundred  ^Dolbr  Bond  House" 
SI  wmiam  Street ;  New  York 


The  Readers*  Service  gives  informatioii  about  investmenu 


INVESTMENTS 


Securities 
That  Safely 
Yield  More  — 


Tl. 


s  ihc  dct 


and  r 


among  in- 
vi:slurs  in  high  class  securities. 
The  investor  is  tntiilcd  lo  a   higher 
yidd  for  his  money.     The  only  qucs- 


whtre  to  g 


It. 


For  years,  Municipal,  Corporation 
and  Real  Kstate  mortgage  bonds  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  have  been 
bearing  4J  i  to  7%. 
Nowhere  else  is  such  a  combination  of 
both  security  and  good  yield  found 
as  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

OurbouUet  'Twenly-ihreeyMri  without* 
Forecloiure-  »nd  li.I  of  laleit  offeringi  will 
be  itni  on  requc.t.     A,k  for  Grcubr  B  5. 


Davis  S  Strove  Bond  Go. 


COMFORT  TO    YOUR   MIND    AND 
AN  ADDITION  TO   YOUR  INCOME 

Diwrdfy  jtnir  invatmenU.  Nowhrre  in  the 
U  S.  cm  highrr  r.fr.  of  intrtm  be  >«ur«l  wilh 
■  gremla  degree  ol  nitty  than  ia  California. 

"Syndicate  Sixes" 

16di  vMi  ol  iMuaoce— ProWct«l  Inr  ihe  lDl»1 
ufU  ol  ihe  (orporaliDD- Oft  3,000  clioiU  in 
CatJomu— Rrlnmca  any  bank  >o  CUorni.. 

Now  \i  tlic  lime   lo  gd  into  loudi  with  thit 

peal  pniapaoul  Waif  m  couDliy. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR 

tree  ponfalio  of  viewi  of  ihe  Real  Ettale 

back  ol  "Syndicate  S»ei"  ud  bootlc* 

cdlided  "bTo  in  iheWol.'* 

THE   REALTY   SYNDICATE 


^^9 


forVarie  ana  Small  Investors 


Yielding 

5%  to  5y2%  Net 

Vou  iJoiiblTe«i  knnw  tlial  Real  E-itate  Fti.t  Mottnsn 
niil-rank  all, other  iiiveilmeiiti  in  tolid  security  and  Mfe 

InvMtnri  of  miiderate  uieani  are  apt  lo  Ihinit  they  we 
bamii  from  these  advanlairei  by  lick  ol  capilal,  the 
lro.il.lB  of  .electing  and  itleiidiiiB  to  the  details  o!  such 

The   Vew   V,iv1i   >Inr1a3^e  Company  has   solved  the 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  TRUST  BONOS 

Mcnred  by  Fir^l  MnrtgaBeii  on  New  Vock  and  Suburban 
liefll  E^itate,  depusiled  with  Ihe  Windtnr  Trust  Company 
fur  the  further  protection  of  bondholders. 

Issued  in  amnimti  of  ([naon  and  multiples  thereof. 
rayments  of  (10.00  and  upwards  will  be  meiied  by  the 

Interest  begins  al  onc«  and  jiayahle  semi-annually. 

Under  Snperriaioii  of  Naw  York  Banldiif  D«pL 

Ftff  booklet  with  full  mrilaitafa  on  re^D«^.    One  of  nqr  aviw 

irEWVaRKTHbRTGAGE  fo. 

I>ept.  F.  l«7g  BroBitsray.  New  York  City 


Investment   Advice 

The  lincstment  Department  of 
Moody's  Magazine,  the  International 
Investor's  Monthly,  is  always  ready 
to  give  a  prompt  opinion  by  mail  on 
any  investment  in  which  subscribers 
may  be  interested.  To  introduce 
this  service  to  you  we  will  answer 
one    question    on    any    in  vestment 

FREE 

and  send  you  also  without  charge 
a  copy  of  the  magazine  containing 
Martin  W.  Swift's  "Anaiysbot  Cop- 
jier  Stocks." 

MOODY'S  MAGAZINE 

Be  Ut»rty  Street.        NEW  VOR»C  N.Y. 


INVESTMENTS 


Short  Term 
Investments 

are  equally  desirable  for  banks  and  in- 
dividual  investors. 

Among  the  short  term  Issues  that 
we  own  we  particularly  recommend 
the 

6%  Gold  Notes 

of  a  large  corporation  with  a  success, 
ful  record  since  1834.  As  security 
for  this  issue  of  $2,500;000  there  are 
assets  of  $7,473,414  and  annual  net 
profits  of  $820,103. 

These  coupon  notes  are  due  Aug. 
1st.  1918,  and  yield  0%. 

Send  for  Jescripiloe  drcalar  920 

George  FL  Burr  &  Co. 

39  Wall  Street  Rookery  Bldg. 

New  York  CUcaf  o 

Boston    PhUadelphia     Si.  Loub      San  Fianciaco 


AT 

Georgia  Farm  Loans 
are  Good  Investments 


These  Loans  are  all  secured  by  high  class 
improved  farms  in  the  state  which  now  ranks 
fourth  in  the  total  valne  of  her  prcdocts.  In 
each  case  the  security  is  worth  from  two  to 
four  times  the  value  of  the  loan. 

We  ofifer  a  choice  and  specially  selected 
list  of  these  loans  and  feel  that  they  should 
appeal  to  all  conservative  investors  who  de- 
sire the  largest  actual  return  consistent  with 
absolute  safety. 

We  relieve  you  of  all  details  in  the  matter 
of  taxes,  collections  and  insurance  and  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  ask  for  our  Booklet 
showing  our  record  in  the  business. 

EttabiUhed  1870. 

THE  SOUTHERN  M0RT6I16E  CO. 

Atlantat  Gaorsia 


Public  Service  Bonds 

are  fractional  parts  of  a  mortgage 
on  the  properties  of  gas,  water, 
electric  railway,  light  or  power  com- 
panies. They  are  therefore  direct 
obligations  on  tangible  assets. 

In  the  quality  of  their  security 
they  resemble  conservative  real 
estate  mortgages. 

But  they  have  features  which 
make  them  even  more  desirable  as 
investments. 

In  our  leaflet,  "Real  Estate  Mort- 
gages vs.  Bonds,"  the  relative  merits 
of  these  two  securities  are  discussed. 

Ask  us  to  send  it  to  you  with 
our  Corporation  Circular  W-  J 

P.WiBRdDKSQCD. 

IIS  Broadway,  New  York 

Augusta  Philadelphia  Boston 

Maine  Penna.  70  State  St. 


Wbat  is  back  of  a  Sound 
Bond  that  makes  it  Sound? 

An  engraved  certificate  and  a  corporate  seal 
do  not  mak«  a  bond  secnre.  I^eai  Valu€ 
depends  on  something  back  of  the  seal— 
back  ol  ths  bond. 

The  average  investor  has  not  the  time,  the 
experience  or  the  liacilities  properly  to 
appraise  the  security  of  a  bond. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  time  and 
the  experience  and  have  built  up  a  highly 
specialixed  organization  of  trained  men 
with  great  funds  of  information  at  their 
command.  We  minutely,  almost  micro- 
scopically, investigate  the  municipalities, 
railroads  and  public  service  companies  that 
propose  to  issue  bonds  against  their  credit 
and  their  property.  If  these  bonds  with- 
stand  every  test,  we  buy  them  outright. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  safe  invest, 
ment,  write  for  circular  No.  547. 

e.  H.  ROLLINS  6i  SONS 
Investment  Bonds 

Poaaded  1876 
Bostaa  New  York  Chicago  Denvor 


The  Readers*  Ser\'ice  t>vct  information  about  investments 


INVESTMENTS 


FIRST  MORTGAGE 
RAILROAD  BOND 

To  Yield  6% 


SoLurcd  by  First  Mortgage 
on  cnlire  property,  includ- 
ing deep  water  lerminals 
on  [he  best  harbor  of  the 
Gulf,  the  ni'arest  port  to 
the  Paiuuna  Canal. 

Riiad  traverses  ihickiy  pop- 
ulated section.  Diversified 
Irufiic  includes  Lumber, 
Cotlon,  Naval  Stores,  Coal 
and  Iron.  With  connec- 
tions, the  road  forms  the 
shortest  route  to  Chicago 
and  the  jMiddle  West. 

Fall  pariiculan  upon 


JohnMuirS(b, 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 

We  execute  orders  for  any 
number  of  shares  of  stock,  thus 
permitting  the  man  who  usually 
buys  100  share  lots  to  diversify 
his  investments  and  to  average 
his  costs. 

Stnd  far  Circular  C  -  "  ODD   LOTS  - 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
71     BROADWAY.    NEW  YORK 


$14,000,000 

represents  the  amount  wc  have  placed, 
in  30  years,  in 

Pensacola 

First  Mortgages 

Ever.v  loan  we  make  is  upon  improved  city 
real  estate  in  Pensacola,  Florida,  is  care- 
full.v  and  conservatively  aclected  and 
furnishes  the  beat  of  security. 


7% 


ia  tlie  regular  net  yearly  interest  paid  by 
these  secivities  and  it  is  paid  quarterly. 
Write  today  for  complete  information, 
list  and  illustrated  booklet  describing 
Pensacola. 

THE  FISHER  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

^Department  It  PeoHcola.  Fb. 


r5E^:i^HE5n 


IT  YOUR  IDEAS 

low  in  ObUla  ■  Paltat"  »d 
Siud  routh 


f  J«unuU.     Patent  ObUlDBd  or  Fm  RManxd. 
\    CMANDLEE  *  CHA^DL.ee,  PaUnt  Altr'a. 


LOAN  TOUR  MONET  IN  OKLAHOMA 
AND  RECEIVE  79b. 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

mmt  WaaUastSB  FarBs  mi  not  oin-  od*  third  thrlr 
iip|.n>lMdvitIiuitum.  UDetlbelnTcjtarlttu7%.  Writ*  [or  IM. 

3Deber»nx  iflortsaBt  Co.  "^^^'fA^^ 


The  Reiden'  Service  tivei  in(oriTith»  about  li 


INVESTMENTS 


Seattle5%to7%^ 


■|  He  Scandi 

in  SeaMle   hsi  the    lari 

depoiili  in  ihe  North' 


American  Bank 


I 


The  Scandinavian  Aroeiican 
Bank  loao*  money  on  impioved 
Sealtle  Real  Ertale,  and  alwayi  hai 
good  6  ■•2%  and  7%  Pint  Mott- 
gage*  fjom  which  theinveitor  may 
chooae  at  par  and  accrued  inlerett. 
Coupon  (arm:  intereit  half-3reaTiy. 


ind    principal     as     due     without 


IVnIt  for   Hat  anJ  poiUcalan  —  alio 

lilt  and  ptica  of 

Seattle  Improvement   Bond* 

Bearing   5%  and  6%. 

Scandinavian  American  Bank 

RtMWCM  1 10. 000.000 

SEATTLE  U.  S.  A. 


pun 

•^^  First  Mortgages  1 
On  High  Grade  Farms 


.    Iniurloi  abiolulu  lecuilty. 

Evidence  of  S&f«ty 


lI  cast)  value  ol 


■.  TbliabnuldcnoFjiirelheinaiitakeKlol 
ortbat  the  larger  flnanclal  f naUratliHH  of  the 
1  bave  confldence  In  tbe  clan  ol  iDTeRoienU 


IDE  onr  die 

.nJlndlvMi  _ _._     . 

In  oni  Judgment  and  btulneaa  mcUioiU. 

41  Ya^n  Without  *  hon 

We  tiiTG  had  II  jean  eapcilence.aperlilltlDC  In 
tbe  chi>i«-*t  Farm  Hnrtvave  8«'iiritii-«.  Duc'nc  that 
lime  nur  reoocd  ba>  bc«a  micJoude*!  by  a  alDKle  lota 
to  any  client. 

n  ynu  anRppklng  a  «ato,  profitable  iDTrftment. 
wc  can  otivr  aotae  uuuaaal  loilacenivDt>  Hgbiuoir. 
Wrbm  tor  Lht  aaJ  BaokUl  TttJay 

Maxwrell  Investment  Company 
lOlB  BalUioora  Ave^ K«ne*a City. Mo. 


Maximum  Profit 
Minimium  Risk 

The  French  people  are  noted  for  their 
thrift  and  keen  business  instinct.  Every 
one  invests  in  securities  and  what  is  known 
as  Odd  Lois  buying  is  their  method.  What 
is  meant  by  Odd  Lots  buying  is  to  scalier 
the  investment  over  a  wide  list,  making 
the  investment  ii>  each  security  small. 
Tliey  do  not  risk  all  their  eggs  in  one 
basket. 

We  aim  to  serve  the  small  investor  and 
not  only  supply  Odd  Lob  but  arrange  that 
they  may  be  paid  for  monthly  on  easy 
payments.  Exceptional  opportunities  for 
the  small  investor. 

Send  today  for  our  booklet,  Odd  Lots. 

(RI^HOLM  &  (h^PMAN 

Abmbn*  JVm   Ytak  StixA  EicAonrc 
Jlfeinfr«rt  JV«w  York  Cotton  Exchange 

71  Broadway  New  York 


For  Safe  and  Profitable 
Investment 


rftbe  National 
LItM.  Baal  Jfc  Power  Company 


The  organization,  management  and  < 

ings  of  thii  Company  entitle  its  sccu _ 

to  the  favorable  coniideration  of  conserva- 
tive inveitora. 

Earnings  for  the  past  five  years  show 
total  increase  of  approximately  ;o% 
and  evidence  not  only  tfie  stability  of  the 
busineas  but  aecurit)^  of  the  Company's 
obligations  and  the  *  growing  value  of 
iu  shares. 

Our  list  of  offerings  affords  opportunity 
for  investment  of  jioo.  and  upwards  and 
income  return  compatible  with  present 
market  conditions. 

Full  information  and  special  offerings 
on  request. 

A.  H.  BICKMORE  &  CO. 


SO  Pine  Strut 


Tbe  Reiden'  Smvjg.  livM  iofocmaiioi  about  ii 


THE   WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


rT^UKfcSpl 


>ETNA    DISABILITY     INSURANCE 

This  wtH  protect  your  Income  and  the  Income  of  your  f  a  mlly.  In  exchange  for 
a  moderate  annual  Investment  of  tOO  a  year  the  jCTNA  Life  Insurance  Co.  wIM 
insure  your  Ir^come  agatnst  loss  by  accidental  Injury  or  death  or  by  disease. 
S25  per  week  while  you  are  disabled  by  EITHER  ACCIDENT  OR  ILLNESS. 
And  In  addition 
your  family  If  your  ACCIDENT  results  fatally. 

YOU  If  It  causes  loss  of  both  hands;  or  both  feet,  or  ono 
d  one  foot;  or  one  hand  and  one  eye ;  or  one  foot  and  one  eye. 
YOU  If  It  causes  loss  of  onm  hand,  or  one  foot;  or  one  eye. 
ounts  (except  for  weekly  indemnity)  increase  one-half  in  five 
ALL  DOUBLED  if  your  accident  happens 
I   a    burning    t>ulldir>g. 


SS.OOO   tc 
»5,00O    t< 

S2,500    to 

years  withoL 


smaller  amounts  at  proportionate  cost. 
Absolute    Security      Liberal    Contracts       Prompt    Settlements 

SEND     IN     THE     COUPON      TO-DAY 


>Etna  Life  Insurance   Co. 

lOrawcr 

"341.  Hartford,  Conn. 

INVESTMENTS 


P 


'arm  Mortgages, 


L  J  lander  &  Ca  Grand  rorllsJJ.ir 


^ 

■7* 

MORTGAGES 

M      erty 

n  SEATTLE.      Comm«- 
Meifopolis   of   ihe    Pacific 

NnnhwcM.      Thuc   ire   amor.g         | 

rhe 

choicMi  le 

uritie*  iv»iUb!e  anywlmc.         1 

W 

itc  for  Qur 

new  illuxrated  booklet  on         1 

Q.  W 

UPPER  &  CO.                 1 

Am 

<rtc«n  Bank  BUg.               SuMle.  Wath.         1 

Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work 

For  my  part  it  i(  all  the  same  to  me  if  wc  would 
have  a  lady-bookkcepcr  or  3  bookkeeper,  Mawniu,  a£er 
ladies  in  business  is  like  sail  in  the  cawfce.  Salt  b  all 
right  and  cavrfecalM).  but  youdon'tKot  to  hale  salt  ex- 
actly, y 'understand,  to  kick  when  it  gets  in  the  cavrfee. 

Lock 

Some  people  if  they  would  be  shot  with  a  gun,  the 
bullet  is  from  gold  and  bits  'em  in  the  packet  already 
— such  luck  they  got  it. 


"Abe  and  Mawruss" 

By  MONTAGUE  GLASS 


AT  All.  BOOH-SUOPS 


BdMbS 


WHEN  you.  buy  Bonds 
you  not  only  obtain 
safety  and  a  satisfactorj-  in- 
come return  for  your  money, 
but  your  funds  are  also  con- 
stantly available  because 
Bonds  are  promptly  ac- 
cepted as  the  choicest 
collateral  or  can  be  sold 
without  delay  at  full  value. 
We  have  issued  a  booklet 
which  explains  fully  and 
clearly  all  details  regarding 
this  best  form  of  investing 
money. 

Send  us  your  name  and 
address  today  for  a  copy  of 
booklet  "E"  which,  to- 
gether with  full  particulars 
concerning  the  Bonds  we 
sell,  will  be  forwarded  free 
of  charge. 


OTIS 

AND 

HOUGH 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 
400  CUYAHOGA  BLDC. 
CLEVELAND      OHIO 


Atk  the  Ruden'  Service  about  rour 


INVESTMENTS 


ijactfovti  J;itc  insurance  CompanQ,  of  ^actfocll.  Conn. 
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AN    AUTOGRAPH    OF    ROBERT    E.    LEE 


INVESTMENTS 


The  POSTAL  Saves  You  Money 
and    Safeguards    Your    Health 

THOI'GHTFITL  people  throughout  the  countrv 
arrange  policies  in  the  POSTAL  LIFE  IXSUR- 
A^'CE  COMPANY  because.  JirsI,  it  supplies 
sound  legal-reserve  protection  at  lower  net  cost  than  any 
other  company  and,  second,  because  it  performs  an  ini- 
portanIsem'ceinAfa//fr-f(»KWT«(i(Mifor  its  policyholders 
The  Company  dispenses  with  agetjls,  it  deals  dirfft  with 
the  public,  and  poIic>-holders  save  what  Mkrr  conipanii-a 
pay  out  the  /irsl  year  lo  their  agrnli 

M   prf  g~^     ol  thi  primium  is  the  iwafs  commission- 

^X%J  IEE01iiPost*lpolicrlnilil«tt  IheFIBSIjear. 

In  SUBSEQUENT  lears,  rentval  cominittion- 
ilmilinili  ird  oflice-atpenss  saWngi.  make 
up  the  annual   SUIRAHTEED  diiidend   of 


90    A^   P""J  Li 
^  35  Nhhu 


or  ih( 


Uw  r^STAL  tat  1911 

HhIUi  Bureau 
»  Id  Htalth- 


Ihttwacfltol 
tnition   cKh 


— ■--  neaitn  D\ 

,—  , ,^3kAvr%  toA  hy 

wbo  dolr*.  one  nwdlcal 


Sln.n 

P0.I.I  Poinl. 

rormia 
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S«om 

S-udtt^  ftiky 

lh.l.l!»,nwfl«> 
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pMimcg 
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trftt  ifa/f«j 

FitUi: 

openls    iindu 

■^■.■?iv7;vrr, ;;:  I 
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poli<n^oldeT9  and  hy  STBiil 
'iHtlQfl  Inclpiral 

For  the 


mrt  blodlnc  on  the    Compan 

By  iolDt  bualneu  throui 
—  It  not  onlF  ell«ts  IroBorti 
Icyboldtn.  but  aUo  brlnfta 


f,  POSTAL    LITE    polirtu 


the 


(orralDin 


innini  pbMJc  ••niiW  akin  to  rural 
/  and  the  pn^XMCd  oarccls  post. 

.    .ted  and  .xhcrs.  the  POSTAL 

LIFK  is  justly  designated  "The  Company  of  (Jonsen-al ion" 
— o(  tnoncy  «,nd  oi  health. 

Twill  pay  you  to  find  out  just  what  you  can  uveon  uny 
standard  fonn  of  poliey  provided  you  arc  an  nccept^iblc  rii^k, 
SInwIv  wrtta  uti  t»r.  "Mailfuaintarar-e*  panlealan  <u  pmr 
mdiHrllumtnt  in  WORLDS  WORK  for  May." 

The  Compiinvwiil  liim  |>r..inf.llvsi.T.|  v.iii  iSvm.iSanly) 
ex.iel  Jifurrs  far  wur  .ifr  -.^iih  llu-  .immmf  >■!  .livvlcid, 
tuilranteed  and  olhcrwiw.  nc>\v  Ijciii;;  ]i.ai-i- 

POSTAL  UFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


n*  OhIi  NoH-At*" 
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u  Sl.   New  York 


n  Tii<  Would'.  Woi 


J 


Citiesanlands  of  Opportunity 


The  City  that  Owns  Itself 


CANADA 


WK  AUE  iHiilding  a  country  lien-,  in  (his  most  rapidly  growing 
aroa  in  the  world.  The  sjune  facilities  wliicli  distribute 
l«>pulation  will  distribute  niitmifactures  fn)ni  Caljjary.  Cala;ary 
will  soon  have  eleven  distinct  main  and  branch  lines  of  railway, 
and    three   or    four   new    lines  are    appmacliing    fnnn    the    south. 


\]I7HEN  Jim  kn<iw  iIk-  HimkI  of  popula- 
''^  tioii  lliat  ill  sHfi-piiiK  into  Hnil  filling 
thU  ilonuiin  yon  will  realize  tlic  inininliatr     The  di 
ami  laMtiiift  n4)vnntaf[<'  t"  ''»' 
nliolm-aL-sinCalKt 


'^JINETY  t)ionsanil  .sqiiun<  miles  of  pros- 
^^     IHTJty  make  t'alfiiir.v'N  tradi-  t.Triti>r.v. 


n<l  i 


■   fan: 


offer 
will  Ih-  fnrnislnil  kH,-h.  |h>u 

■-'.">   men  eviiipl    fniiii   In 
Sin-i't   niilwiiv   Iiii<'<.  tiniir 

tc.rv  .iistricls. 

CalKurv 
IH',    i>ii  : 


yuj 


ifnHin 


'.  Ii)!lilan<l  wHier 
ei)ii>li)yiiiK  over 
ilioiL  niilil  iniH. 
ile.-.l   to  all    Uu- 


farn)  implenients.  jKiinU  anil 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  &  DEVELOPMENT  BUREAU 

ANDREW  MILLER.  CommUmuur 

231  Eighth  Avenue,  Weat  Catsary,  Alberta,  Canada 
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Shelbiiriie  Falls 

Massachusetts 


.|ffl^'OME  —  join    us   at  Shelburne   Falls,    Mass., 

'''^Mr.    Manufacturer.      Our   great    new    water 

power  development  of  Deerfield  River,  makes 

it  possible  to  secure  perpetual  power  at  bottom 

prices. 

Shelburne  Falls  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  small  place — 
expenses  low,  power  cheap,  a  location  in  the  midst  of  the 
best  labor  market  and  the  best  market  for  manufactured 
goods  in  the  United  States.  Wc  have  ideal  transporta- 
tion facilities  by  direct,  through  lines  East,  West, 
North  and  South;  also  an  electric  line  which  transfers 
loaded  cars  to  and  from  steam  roads.  Shelburne  Falls 
is  a  beautiful  place  to  Hve,  with  people  of  the  right  kind. 
Our  new  $3,000,000  power  development  offers  just  the 
opportunities  that  some  manufacturers  need  for  making 
money.  Doesn't  the  condition  fit  your  needs?  Give 
us  a  chance  to  tell  you  more  about  it. 


THE  SHELDURNE  FALLS  CLUB   Shelburne  Falls    Massachusetts 
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The  Power 
ofJhe 
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A  few  months  from 
now  all  the  power  of  the 
mighty  Mississippi  will  be  avail- 
able at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  to  give  that 
city  the  greatest  power  plant  this  country 
has  ever  seen. 

This  vast  power  is  being  harnessed  by  a 
huge  dam  stretching  from    Keokuk   to   the 
Illinois  shore-   a  distance  of  a  mile — at  a 
cost  of  $25,000,000. 

Congress  has  sanctioned  the  undertak- 
ing and  an  army  of  eminent  engineers 
and  workmen  are  pushing  the  dam 
and  power  house  to  early  completion. 
Keokuk  will  offer  200,000  electrical 
horse  power  to  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country. 

Manufacturers! — Study.  Keokuk's  location  and  the  wealthy  territory 
it  taps— the  splendid  distribution  it  affords — think  of  this  immense 
power  station  and  an  actual  constant  dividend  derived  from  the 
savings  of  a  large  part  of  your  present  power  expense. 


KEOKUK 


A  corps  of 
"  "led  En|inec3 
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Achievement 
Century^ 


Examine  Keokuk 
in  reference  to  each  of 
the  four  elements  in  manu- 
facturing. 

Power — cheapest  and  most 
reliable  in  America. 

Transportation  —  freight 
rates  kept  low  by  far  reach- 
ing water  traffic. 

£a6or— high  class  labor  is  looking 
for  just  such  opportunities  as  Keokuk 
offers. 

Materials— cheap  transportation 
brings  numerous  territories  produc- 
ing raw  materials  close  to  Keokuk. 

Keokuk  already  offers  industrial  opportunities  without  parallel. 
Many  of  them  are  set  forth  in  a  well  illustrated  pamphlet — sent  on 
request  to  any  manufacturer  or  business  man.     Write  for  it. 

HEOHVK  INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATION,  MBokuk,  Iowa 


**The  Chy  of  Power'' 
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There  is  Money  for  the  small  fanner 


Salt  River  Valley 


I 


N 


This  Valley  is  Irrieatcd  Irom  tlie  great 

enoir  ereulcd  hy  the  Roosevelt  Uum. 
It  provides  not  only  moisture  when  you 
need  it,  but  electridty  for  light  and  power. 

It  is  a  bcuuliful  country'  The  climate 
makes  it  a  year  'round  heallh  resort.  Every- 
thing grows  [here.  Oranges  and  lemons 
ripen  for  the  earliesi  marltets.  Alfalfa  cuts 
about  five  crops.  Livestock  thrives  in  the 
open  and  few  consider  anyshcl  ter  desirable. 

You  can  buy  the  land  nith  all  these  ad- 
vantages on  verj-  liberal  terms  and  for  very 
moderate  prices.  .About  •too  to  Sijo  an 
acre  is  the  ruling  price  now.  Of  course,  such 
pricci^will  not  hold  lung,  at>  theri-  are  only 
about  joo.ooo  acres  and  new  settlers  are 
movins  in  rapidly. 

For  the  man  who  will  work  with  average 
energ>-  andforesight.  this  isone  of  the  Kreal- 
est  opporl unities  tu-day.  To-murrow  it  will 
begone.  The.Sunte  Ke employs mc  to  point 
out  to  the  "  land  hunf^' "  and  the  farmer 
who  wants  to  own  his  farm,  instead  of  tent- 
ing, such  openings  as  this.  I  would  like  to 
haveyou  read  outSall  River  Valley  booklet. 

r,  L.  SeanniviH.  Cin«il  Colon iiat ion  Anon 


r-$750  an  Acre  from  Pecans-i 


,d  by  our  piin  you  Mn  murt  i  Urm  m  the  ho 
.  ihcU  pcun  t<dl  uid  ifc»'  in  Ikt  f-Mi  «{  n" 
yo%  are  itady  la  lake  pemiiiim  of  your  dm  land. 

A  Fan  W  tbt  Fatire 
Wilk  Pm  Profite  ■  tbt  MualiB* 
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FOR    INFORMATION    AS    TO    LANDS    IN 

mi  The  Nation's 
Garden  Spot- 

I  THAT  GREAT  FRUIT  AND  TRUCK 

1  I  ii  GROWING  SECTION  — 

along    the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

RAILROAD 
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It  is  no  simple  matter 

to  change  location  or  begin 

business  for  yourself 

IT  is  a  very  serious  step.     You  have  got 

to  be  sure  you  have  a  market  that  will  not  cease  to 
be  one.  We  don't  expect  you  to  move  your  factory  to 
Des  Moines,  or  to  estabHsh  a  branch,  or  to  begin 
business  on  your  own  account,  until  we  have  thoroughly  salisfial 
\ou  that  we  have  the  market  at 

Des  Moines — the  City  of  Certainties 

Tlie  members  of  the  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee  arc  all 
business  men  who  have  built  up  their  enterprises  in  Des  Moines.  We  know  the 
city,  we  know  its  trade  territory.  We  know  the  market  is  constantly  growing; 
we  know  the  increasing  agricultural  wealth  of  Iowa.  The  demantis  upon  Des 
Moines  grow  faster  then  our  ability  to  meet  them.  Des  Moines  today  does 
not  meet  over  one-third  the  demand  of  its  trade  territory. 

Our  i)eopIe  buy  good  things.  They 
are  discriminating.  They  want  the  best. 
Des  Moines  is  pre-eminently  a  city  for 
the  man  with  the  abiUty,  the  capacity  and 
the  genius  to  de^■elop  his  business  and 
himself,    The  market  for  him  is  ready. 

Begin  today  to  acquaint  yourself  with 
Dci  Moin«.  Vour  Ictltrs  will  have  (funk,  pcr- 
snnnlircaLmcnl.  EitbcrwriteusEuUyyourdnira 
or  &11  out  the  loupon  opposite  nnd  rojiil  Jl  now. 

All   ruilroada   give   stop-over  privileges  al   Des   Moines.     It  will 
interest  you  lo  spend  a  half  a  day  or  m>  and  see  things  For  yourxll. 

The  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee 

139  Coliseum  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  loxea 


Certainty  Coupon 

Cit^tr  Oct  .Woinet  CtmnMai. 

139  CoAw..  BIJi..  DBMotna.  U 

Send  me  "Wealth"  and  the  Des  Moi 
Certain  I  y  Book. 
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17.  p.  I  want  to  leave  city  life  to  gel  3  farm, 
preferably  for  grain  or  fruit,  in  California.  Virginia  or 
some  Southern  stale.  I4ul  as  i<  would  all  have  10  be 
learned  one  would  do  as  well  as  another.  I  have  |aooo 
but  very  licniieJ  experience. 

/i.  With  youi  limited  capital  and  experience  your 
wisest  course  is  to  work  on  a  good  farm  for  two  or  three 
years,  meanwhile  atienJing  a  short  winter  course  at  an 
agricultural  college  if  possible.  Get  to  the  locality 
thai  interests  you  as  soon  as  you  can  to  ramiliarize 
yourself  with  local  conditions  and  melhods  before 
attempting  lo  buy  a  farm  of  your  own. 

18,  Q.  Please  tell  me  something  about  land. 
prices,  farming,  etc.,  in  Keniucky. 

A.  Agriculturally  there  are  five  distinct  regions. 
The  eastern  portion,  mountainous,  wooded,  and  con- 
taining a  variety  of  soils,  with  poor  highways  and 
few  railroads,  is  adapted  chiefly  to  mining  and  lumber- 
ing, with  limited  farming  on  some  of  the  fertile  bottom 
lands.  1  he  low  foothills  of  the  southern  section  have 
a  similar  wide  range  of  soil  conditions  and  aie  also  but 
slightly  developed.  In  both  regions  land  costs  from  |> 
lolii-  The  "blue-grass  country"  of  the  northern  and 
central  counties  is  a  rolling  plateau  of  residual  lime- 
stone soils,  which  by  careful  management  have  been 
kept  highly  fertile.  Ihis  is  preeminently  stock  laising 
land  though  corn,  hay,  wheat,  flax,  fruit,  vcgetables,and 
light  Burky  tobacco  are  profitable  crops.  I'he  fine 
toads,  ffXni  schools,  marketing  facilities,  and  suc- 
cessful agriculture  make  this  the  rit:hest  part  of  the 
stale.  Karmscost  from  $w  lo^ijoor  more  per  acre. 
The  heavier  alluvial  soils  of  the  west  central  section, 
along  the  Ohio  and  Green  rivers,  produce  large 
amounts  of  dark  "export "  tobacco,  corn,  grasses  and 
truck  crops.  Drainage  is  a  more  important  factor  than 
n  Ihe  uplands  and  prices  average  slightly  lower.     '" 


thew 


iKwes 


t  per- 


The  seasonal  variatbns  of  temperature  are  more 
extreme  than  in  states  of  Ihe  same  latitude  nearer  the 
Atlantic,  but  Ihe  growing  season  and  rainfall  are 
favorable.      Kenlutky     should     and     probably     will 

witness  a  great  devvlopmeni  of  animal  industry. 
There  is  practically  no  "raw  "  land  now  available  but 
much  thai  can  be  hnunhi  for  from  $1^  lo  $to  pet  acre 
has  never  bun  carefully  farmed  and  promises  good 
returns.  Wrilelo<A<mmitsloner  of  Agriculture  Hubert 
Vrceland,  Frankfort,  fnr  a  handbook  of  the  state. 

IQ  Q-  Where  can  [  obtain  reliable  itiformatton 
aboul  Ihe  swamp  l.inds  of  easlern  Missouri' 

/I.  Ihe  Mate  Itrurd  of  Agriculture  al  Columbia. 
and  the  Hoard  of  Siaiisiic\  and  the  Swamp  Ijnds 
Keclamation  Dep.irtment.  both  al  Jefferson  City  can 
uipply  facts  and  data       Ihe  Stale  Agricultural  CjA- 


lege  al  Columbia  can  tell  you  about  the  agricullura) 
conditions.  The  following  railroad  Agricultural  Com- 
missioners have  information  about  lands  for  sale: 
W.  J.  Doyle.  St,  Louis  and  Southwestern  K.  K.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  L.  A.  Markham,  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain 
and  Southern,  Little  Rock,  Ark  ;  K.  S.  While,  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco.  Springfield,  .Mo. 

10.  Q.  Can  you  tell  me  aboul  the  Panhandle 
section  of  Texas  or  of  reliable  sources  of  information? 

A.  This  northwest  corner  of  the  siaic  consisting 
of  iti  counties  is  a  gently  rolling,  practically  treeless, 
plain  with  occasional  tracts  of  rough  broken  ground. 
and  a  general  slope  from  ;,ooo  feel  elevation  in  ihr 
northwest  to  aboul  1,7011  feet  in  Ihe  southeast.  The 
rainfall  is  from  16  to  aboul  11  inches,  and  as  water  for 
irrigation  is  practically  limited  to  such  wells  as  can 
economically  he  dug.  the  agriculture  will  depend 
chiefly  upon  dry  farming  methods  and  drought- 
resistant  crops.  The  Keconnoissance  Soil  Survey  of 
the  Panhandle  Region  of  Texas,  i^io  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Soils,  Washington,  DC,  Farmers'  Hulletin 
166  of  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Bulletin  No.  la  of  Ihe  Texas  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Austin  contain  comprehensive  descriptions. 

11,  Q.  Will  you  tell  me  aboul  the  Mountain 
Home  irrigation  project  in  Idaho,  as  to  water  supply, 
climate,  markets,  farming,  etcr 

/4.  Mountain  Home,  as  Ihe  only  large  town  between 
Shoshone  and  Nampa,  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricul- 
tural district,  and  an  important  distributing  point. 
The  soils  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  fruit  raising 
and  high  grade,  intensive  farming.  The  average  annual 
rainfall  of  i)  inches  makes  irrigation  esseniial;  Ihe 
average  annual  temperature  is  ;;  degrees  K.,  the 
recorded  extremes  are  11;  degrees  K.  and  — 5  decrees 
F..  and  Ihe  average  dales  of  the  first  and  last  killing 
frosts  are  October  aolh  and  .'Xpril  i7ih. 

There  are  over  500,000  acres  of  government  land 
ycl'  unappropriated.  Water  rights  cost  about  93$ 
per  acre  and  improved  land  can  be  boughl  for  from  %iO 
lo  1 1 50.  The  local  irrigation  project  is  operated  under 
Ihe  Carey  .Act  by  the  Kings  Hill  Irrigation  and  Power 
Company  and  the  Kings  Extension  Power  Company, 
both  with  oI!ices  al  Hutle.  I  hr  acreages  involved  are 
ia,oao  and  t(,45|i  respectively  of  which  there  were  a 
short  lime  ago  a.ono  and  a;;  acres  yet  unsold  at  (6f 
per  acre.  This  can  be  p.iid  in  ten  .<nnual  installments. 
The  water  supply  is  the  .Malad  Riier  and  according 
to  Government  reports  is  entirely  ample.  1  he  plant 
provide  for  a  continuous  supply  <il  water  throughout 
the  year  and  the  whole  project  jppe.irs  |>rrfccity  sound 
and  reliable  Read  Hulk-tin  a i<>,  OtlKe  of  l.iiperimenl 
Stations,  Washington,  D  C,  in  this  cunnectiun. 
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Ottawa,  g  ana  da 


Exiends    a    Most    Cordial    Invitation    to 

Manufacrturerj!  Capttalislj! 

Financiers !  Tourists !  E-Oerybody! 

—  TO  — 

Visit  the    World's  Most  'Beautiful  Capital 


'         Come!    A  *Ri^ht  Hearty  XVelcome  Attfaits  you 

Kvfry  facility  o(  the  Publicity  and  Industrial  Bureau  is  at  your  command  to  investtKatc  the  mSRIf 
tplctidid  industrial  opportunities.  The  City  of  Ottawa  pro\'idcs  excellent  hotel  accommadaiion  anJ 
ihe  wondrously  beautiful  Ottawa  Valley  provides  every  conceivable  means  of  recreation,  sport, 
health  and  pleasure.  . 

Write  ffotit  for  lHa^trated  'BooKfl-t  ^H 

Maps  and  fid!  inhrmalion  a'hich  uiiU  he  nipplird  gratis,  promptly,  and  with  pUaiure  by       ^^H 
Herbert  W.  'BaKer,  CommU-tlontr  "Publicity  and  Indtutriat  bureau  ^^| 

7>Efr,  ty  (  orrAW/4.  cajvava 

Igll^jjMkl^ 
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Chlorides 

The    Oc/oflGss 

Disinfectant 

Prevents  Disease. 
Flies 

■pread    diteue    and     (heir     pre>- 

lary  tondilioni.  They  c«n  not  eii»l 
in  the  houae  that  ii  properly 
•cieened  and  duinfected. 

Platt't  ChhriJet 

i*  B  colorlea  Uquid  which  in- 
■lanlly  deilroyi  (oul  odon  and 
ditraie  breeding  matter.  )l  i* 
■transer,  ufer  and  cheaper  than 
carbolic  acid  and  doei  not  cover 
one  odor  with  another.  Sold  every- 
where in  full  quart  botric*.  Write 
Henry  B.  Plait,  42  CliS  Street, 
,   N-  Y.,  (oT  free  illuttrated  booL 


tJiSfe«%lC!2^«H*i^'*'l{£3^^^ 
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CANADIAN  OPPORTUNrTY 


FOR   WALLS 
AND 
CEILINOB 

PAmr;'i09BllEe'WAU PAPER:  VOUCANWAair 
A  beautiful  illuatralcd  book  of  2t  colats  and  Eiiolii- 
iTvpbs  KDt  free.  Scad  your  name  and  addren  to  tbc 
KEYSTONE  VARNISH  CO.         BrooklFifcN.Y. 
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Do  You  Love  The  Ci 


ountry 


•  IWcllfanodr 
bclw  plan  : 
ind  trtdully 


1  lh(  cilr  )»b  lor  a  lew 
•t  (be  Bice  old  lam  and 
«l  ui  talk  it  oret.    Send  lor  boaklci  aMsl 
larmini  ie  the  Klndeihonk  CauBtr;, 
i.  KIKDERHODK,  H.  V. 


AN  ORCHARD  INVESTMENT  WHERE  THE  ORCHARD  IS  MOST  PROFITABIE. 

thi  ih<-Si.nnyS..i.ihmi  Skirls  u(  Iht  Bliit  RfdceMounUim       natkttii  than  tht  Wrtt»ni  apple.    I™Ji™  "roni.ly  «»• 

haniji'o  ¥"».     vH'i'u.'.Il  j-lv'in'iaw!.'  i.™i«.t''l.y"'n."">ihci       ih.iuwDd  acrt  orihird  ii  yuun  on  cuy  tmni.    It  k  yoor 

Onhird  I>i-lri.t.  in-uir  ihr  hiKhi'tl  nujlilj  in  fruil  at  the       uor  brst  chance. 

bintl    iiru.lutti'.n    c.nt.   and   it   ii   jjoo  mtln  neanr  the  Write  no*  for  full  T>articu1an. 

APPALACHIAN   APPLE   ORCHARDS.    1037   Candlar   BuUdlno,   Atluit^   G^ 


A  PEERLESS   CARD 

';;;;,!:^'^.l""M'.''.!'iV;;'.»[rL;^'^£^i'^  Pe«4eu  Patent  BookFonnCir^ 


Th*  John  B.  WicKlns  Campany 
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"They  will  double  the  pleasure  yoa  get  out  of  country  life"  —  "They 
bring  the   country  into  every  home."     THia  hat   been  said  of   the 


New  Nature  Library 


NEAfttr  4.000  HALF-TONES 


The  New  Nature  Library  in  15  Superb  Volumes 


CONTENTS 

Vd.l 

BIRD  NOGHBORS-Blo/.t'B.. 

GAME   BIRDS -8(an</™». 

JJI 

BIRD   HOMES— Di.«7«« 

ANIMALS-StowondC™- 

V 

FISHES-/Dn/fl«  ^d  £K™nn 

BLTTTER  FLIES— HoHan  J 

Vll 

MOTHS-H»/;»nJ 

VIU 

INSECTS-H««.rJ 

IX 

WILD  FLOWER5-SA>nrAan 

MUa^ROOMS-M<l™fc.W 

XI 

TREES-fio,.™ 

Xll 

FROCS-D^*,-. 

XIII 

REPTILES- Da™™ 

XIV 

MOSSES  AND  UCHENS-Mor.lWf 

XV 

SHELLS-ftf.™ 

contains  7.000  half-lone  and  color  plates  and 
line  illustrations.  To  produce  it  has  taken  nearly 
10  years  of  the  most  painstaking  editorial  effort 
and  the  collaboration  of  the  foremost  naturalists 
of  America. 

It  it   at   nactuary    T^*  ^'^''  ■*  aulKoritative  and  _, 
in    th»  Library  a,    complete  and  unquestionably  j 
the     Encyclopedia    ihc  greatest  and  most  volu- 
und  Iht  Dictionary,     "ble  o(  iU  kmd  cvei 
deriaken.     Each  i 
dividual  volume  haa  been  »ulij«'cd  to  , 


the  mo«l  rigid  editorial  tests  and  treat*  ^ 
its  subject  expertly  and  fully,  yet  ir 
a  popular  and  readable  style.    .^, 
Together  they  (orm  the  key  to  the  proper  appreciation  and  understand-  J^y 
i(  the    whtde  range  of    Plant  and  Animal  life  throughout  ^^Y   ' 


North  Ai 

Joko  BuToaiki,  tke  Nitarilitt, 


"■TKii  Ubfary  ii  h»e  froni  the 
d  bom  the  florid  ud    mu]«adii]| 


otiBc  dry 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y. 


THE    WORLD'S   WORK    ADVERTISER  | 


Insures  kealiKful  Koiae-baking 


ABOUT  COMPLAINTS 

A  publishing  house  like  ours  has  to  do  with 
several  thousands  transactions  a  day  and  there 
are  three  main  chances  for  mistakes.  To  begin 
with  (if  you  will  excuse  us  for  saying  so)  on  the 
part  of  the  customer.  For  instance,  we  get 
money  constantly  in  plain  envelopes  with  no 
means  of  identification,  not  a  word  of  writing, 
and  in  other  ways  our  friends  make  mistakes 
which  appear  to  be  ours;  then,  secondly,  we 
have  plenty  of  opportunities  to  make  mistakes 
ourselves  when  we  actually  get  the  business  in 
hand;  and  thirdly,  after  the  magazines  or 
books  leave  our  hands  a  great  number  of  errors 
may  be  committed  by  the  express  companies, 
the  post  office  or  the  railroads  which  transport 
the  articles. 

The  point  we  wish  to  make  is  this: 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  are  willing,  in- 
deed anxious,  to  rectify  any  error  that  we  may 
make,  or  anybody  may  make  in  transactions 
with  us.  We  have  a  complaint  department 
which  gives  careful  attention  to  every  letter 
that  comes  in.  Our  statistics  show  that  for 
the  month  of  February  (the  last  figures  we 
have  complete)  the  actual  number  of  com- 
plaints were  reduced  one-third  from  the  record 
of  last  year,  and  for  every  six  complaints  re- 
corded we  were  at  fault  once,  the  other  five  be- 
longed to  some  one  else. 

The  worst  complaints  of  all  are  those  not 
addressed  to  us  but  are  spoken  of  to  other 
people;  these  do  us  no  end  of  damage.  If  you 
receive  a  badly  made  book  or  magazine,  or 
have  any  transaction  with  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company  which  does  not  please  you,  we 
beg  that  you  will  notify  us  and  give  us  a  chance 
to  explain  or  rectify.  We  want  to  know  if 
our  efiiciency  has  improved  one-third  or 
whether  our  customers  are  only  becoming  too 
good  natured  to  compUin. 

THE   HASVESTEK, 
by  Gene  Stratton-Porter,  author  of  "Fte(±les," 
was  the  best  selling  book  in  the  United  States 
in  the  month  of  February.    Published  last 
summer,  it  has  month  by  month  increased  its 


friends  until  it  b  now  the  book  most  widely 
purchased  in  the  whole  country.  This  is 
because  it  has  had  the  best  of  all  advertising 
—  the  recommendation  of  one  reader  to 
another  —  the  only  advertising  which  creates 
a  really  large  popularity. 

The  Harvester  has  been  insi>iring  to  a  good 
many  people  and  its  influence  has  been  wide- 
spread. Here,  for  instance,  is  an  e.Mract  from 
a  letter  written  by  a  prominent  American 
business  man,  recently  received  by  Mrs. 
Porter: 


fess  that  until  I  read  your  book  the  3<      , _ 

appeaJed  to  m«  as  you  put  it.  I  never  stopped  to 
tnink  how  small  and  mean  a  thing  a  cheap  conq  jcsl  was 
in  rompariaon  with  captAioing  your  own  soul.  1  am 
writing  these  lines  and  signing  them  «-ilh  a  name  and 
business  address  you  can  locate  if  you  desire,  because 
it  is  right  that  vou  should  know  that,  through  having 
read  your  book,  at  least  one  man  washes  out  pasr 
recorcu  and  starts  anew.  For  the  remainder  of  my 
life  I  stand  on  a  moral  record  as  white  as  David  s 
and  lend  all  my  influence  toward  the  same  among 
my  employees. 

THE   rEUALE   OF    THE    SPECIES 

For  the  benefit  of  suffragists  and  all  others 
interested,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  have 
reprinted  this  powerftil  poem  by  Rudyard 
Kipling  in  three  editions:  a  wall  card  for  lo 
cents;  in  a  littie  book  bound  in  boards  for  2$ 
cents;  and  in  leather  for  50  cents.  It  is  worth 
reading  a  dozen  times.  Some  foolish  people 
have  stated  that  it  is  an  attack  on  woman,  but 
the  true  philosi^her  (no  doubt  the  distin- 
guished author  among  the  rest)  considers  it  a 
high  tribute  to  1 


Soon  after  this  is  printed  we  shall  have 
ready  a  new  novel  by  the  Williamsons  called 
the  "Guests  of  Hercules";  a  stor>-  of  Monte 
Carlo.  The  authors  have  lived  on  the  Riviera 
for  years  and  they  know  Monte  Carlo,  and 
describe  it  as  it  has  never  been  described  be- 
fore—  a  true  picture  of  the  remarkable  life 
of  that  famous  rendezvous  of  the  world. 


I  Socialism  —"In  France,  Socialism  means 
agitation;  in  Germany,  SocialiRm  means 
organization."  The  "Reds"  have  burrowed 
under  the  Hohenzollern  rampart  that  Bis- 
mark  tried  to  make  impregnable.  A  Socialist 
is  president  of  the  Imperial  Reichstag;  a 
Socialist  represents  the  electoral  district  in 
which  the  Kaiser's  home  palace  of  Potsdam 
'ies.  Millions  of  German  workers  are  banded 
in  the  Socialistic  organization  into  a  dis- 
ciplined and  determined  voting  army  that  is 
advancing  steadily  toward  the  socialized 
state.  Mt.  Samuel  P.  Orth,  in  a  second  — 
copiously  illustrated  —  article  in  his  series 
on  "The  Worldwide  Sweej)  of  Socialism," 
will  describe  this  army  and  its  conquests. 

fThe  Knox  Mission  to  the  Caribbean 
States  disclosed  many  dramatic  phases 
in  our  nearer  foreign  relations  —  here  a  re\'o- 
lution  hanging  on  a  phrase  from  the  Secretary's 
lips,  there  a  prosj^ct  of  a  confederation  based 
upon  a  hope  of  combined  American  protection 
and  non-interference  —  jealousies,  intrigues, 
and  suspicions  on  a  background  of  our  great 
world  achievement  at  Panama  and  of  our 
real  policy  toward  the  Latin  nations.  Mr. 
William  Bayard  Hale,  of  the  World's  Work 
staff,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Knox,  will 
describe  the  visit  to  Costa  Rica  and  to  Nica- 
ragua in  the  World's  Work  for  June. 

^\  "A  Foreign  \"iew  of  the  Presidential 
3.  tTandidates"  is  written  by  M.  Charies 
Oster,  a  symi>alhetic  French  student  of 
American  affairs,  who  speaks  from  a  personal 
acfjuaintance  witl\  all  the  candidates,  which 
he  has  renewed  by  visits  within  the  last  six 
month.s.  M.  Oster's  comments  will  have 
double  value  because  they  are  the  impartial 
judgment  of  a  disinterested  observer  and 
l>ecause  they  are  the  words  of  an  alert  and 
informed  foreigner  who  brings  a  fresh  point 
of  view  to  bear  ujwn  us  and  our  problems. 

(J^  Have  you  seen  the  Ak-sar-ben,  in  Omaha? 
3.  The  Priests  of  l^allas,  in  Kansas  City? 
The  Festival  of  the  Prune  Blossoms,  in 
Saratoga,  Cal.?  The  Mid  -  Pacific  Floral 
Parade,  in  Honolulu?  These  are  the  festivals 
of  the  i)eoplc,  siime  of  them  artfully  contrived, 
some  of  them  sprung  s|>ontaneuusly  from  the 


life  of  the  community.  But  all  are  wonder- 
fully  picturesque  —  and  next  month  the 
World's  Work  will  show  them  in  their  most 
beautiful  and  quaint  aspects  in  photographs 
and  text. 

^  The  Last  Aborigine  — a  solitary  Cali- 
I  fornian  Indian,  the  sole  survivor  of  his 
race  and  tongue  —  was  thrust  suddenly  into 
his  first  contact  with  white  men  eight  months 
ago  in  the  curmoil  of  a  great  city  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Here  was  a  savage  of  the  Stone  Age 
in  contact  with  twentieth  century  civilization. 
How  modern  life  reacts  upon  a  genuinely 
primitive  mind  was  here  made  real  in  the 
experience  of  Ishi,  as  described  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Kroeber,  Curator  of  the  Anthropological 
Museum  of  the  University  of  California. 

(J)  "The  New  Competition"  seems  likely 
•*!  to  supersede  the  old  ruthless  methods  of 
trade.  Associations  already  exist  in  which 
the  men  engaged  in  a  certain  industry  deal 
frankly  with  one  another  and  with  the  public, 
and,  within  the  law,  eliminate  the  brutal 
pricenrutting  of  unrestrained  competition. 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Eddy  n-ill  continue  his  articles 
on  the  New  Competition  in  the  World's 
Work  for  June. 

tf)  "What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  Banks?" 
-»^  Mr,  C.  M.  Keys,  editor  of  the  financial 
department  of  the  World's  Work,  is  writ- 
ing a  series  of  acute  and  helpful  articles  that 
show  what  the  problem  is.  These  articlea 
explode  some  of  the  superstitions  that  are 
current  about "  Wall  Street "  banks  and  about 
"  kite-fl>'ing "  Western  banks,  and  explain 
the  economic  basis  of  many  of  the  banking 
habits  of  the  day.  An  illuminating  series, 
of  which  the  second  article  will  appear  in  the 
World's  Work  for  June. 

rt^  Coffee  rose  in  price  from  6J2  cents  a 
2X.  pound  wholesale  in  t()oq  to  16  cents  last 
Nm-cmber.  Herman  Sielcken  did  it.  He 
saved  the  Brazilian  coffee  planters  from  bank- 
ruptcy and  charged  the  cost  of  doing  it  to  the 
American  breakfast  table— alxiut  ^100,000,- 
000  in  the  last  three  years.  Robert  Sloss  *fill 
tell  how  it  was  done  in  the  W'orlo's  Work 
for  June. 


OLIO 


for  it  is  a  matter  of  health.  Every 
room  needs  it  because  it  Cleans, 
Scours,  Polishes.  A  genuine 
necessity  in  these  days  because 
it  cleans  almost  everything. 

Works  Without  Waste 
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Sanatogen  makes  good 

the  Nerve  Loss 


NERVE  loss — what  peril  to  p™f.  tw«i.  i 

health  and  happiness  lies  "^..iikiu>«lw 

in  those  two  words  1  w"ISi,^:*°"" 

They  mean  the  failure  of  that  bal- 
hctwccn  hunger  and  replenishment 
preserves  the  health. 

When  the  system  is  perfectly  well, 

the  nerves  get  their  proper  nourishment  1"^' 
from  the  daily  food.    But  illness,  worry, 

the  severe  activities  of  modem  life,  often  i^i 

drain  the  nerves  of  more  strength  than  is  '"•-  '>'■  *■!•*■ 
restored  to  them  in  the  ordinary  way—  ciaJSrSoEl'uiJJStt 
the   balance  is  destroyed,  and-  troubles     ■■i^Jemdiv  »d  in 

beein.      Nerve  /oss  becomes  an    acute  ««''[.  SS'^^IS 


Sanatogen  makes  good  thm   lost 

It  does  this  by  carrying  in  concen- 
trated form  the  elements  of  food  speci- 
fically required  by  the  nerves.  It  /ir'ds 
the  nerves  with  their  oa'«  food.  It  re- 
vita/isfs  the  enfeebled  sources  of  encrpy. 
It^ii/rfj«^thefamishedcentresandthns 
directly  and  nalurally  aids  in  giving 
bact  vital  force  to  the  system. 

Sinilogen'i  splendid  vrvice  is  recognJTrd 

by  ovtr  15,000  piailining  physicians  wlio  have 

wrlllcn  in  praiac  of  if  tct-mstrurtiz'e  piinrj, 

World-l»riiouB  men  and  HMnien,  who  h»ve  lift- 

cally   declare   thai 

Thiir  Usiimony  t 


ibe   benefit    of    ttii>   oA^w.^iial^^,,^ 


ThiB  Remiuiuibl*  Book  FREE 


CrI  S,i  niilogen  from  your 
drujisi^'l —  <l  "Cf  oUaim- 
able  IrotH  Aim,  settt 
up«H   riieif'l   of  price. 


The  Bauer  Chemical  Co. 
26  D.  Irving  Place     New  York 


t  Heiilcn'  Ser\lce  jiivei  in(  .rrni 


For  infnrmation  reiardini  ttiltotd  ind  tteamthip  linet.  «rile  lo  the  R»den'  Service 


INVESTMENTS 


The  Prudential 

Home  Offices 

1875 

1912 


Annaal 

Statement 

Dec.  31 

1911 


The  Prudential 


Founded  by  John  F.  Drrden.  Pio 


;rof  Izuluitrial  Iniurance  in 


GREATEST  YEAR  OF 
STRENGTH  AND  USEFULNESS 


Assets,  over  .... 

Liabilities,  nearly 
Income  in  1911,  over 

Capital  and  Surplus,  over  ... 

Paid  Pcilicyhulders  in  1911,  over    - 
Total  Paid  Policyholdera  aince  organization, 
plus  amount  held  at  interest  to  their 
credit,  over  .... 

Life  Insurance  Issued  and  Paid  for  in  1911, over 
Increase  in  Paid-for  Insurance  in  Force,  over 
Liabilities  include  Policy  Dividends    - 
of  which  there  is  payable  in  1912 


250  Million  DollarB 
:;41  Million  Dollars 
81  Million  Dollars 
18  Million  Dollars 
27  Million  DoUars 


466  Million  DoIUra 

440  Million  DoUars 
167  Million  Dollara 
29'<  Million  Dollars 
4;':^  Million  Dollars 


10  MILLIONS 


FORCE.    OVER      . 


Sfitd  tor  particulars  of  the  Prudential  policy,  providing 
a  Guaranteed  Monthly  Intoiiie  lor  yoiirsell  or  wife.  A 
lifr'ltmgprole''tion  foryour  dear  ones, or  your  own  old  age. 

Addrrit  Dtp.  18, 

The  Prndential  Insurance  Co.  of  America 

lncorportU*d  at  a  Stock  Comptrnf  hy  Ihr  Statr  of  Ntw  Jtrtty 
Forreit  F.  Drydan.  Praudvot  Haina  Office,  N«w*tfc,N.j; 

The  RciJrri'  iwrvicc  »\tt  inf.irniiiiun  ibaut  innurince 


dlobe  Catinel  Safe 


No  matter  what  his  line  of  business  may  be, 
a  Steel  Safe  partitioned  and  arrajiged  to 


hiso 


It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  purchase  bulk  and  weight  in  order  to 
ire  proiection  »E»inM  ]oa  \>j  fire  or  thell.  ll  isn't  evtri  nfceisary  ii>  cnRtuli  wiih 
the  maker  regirdiriK  (he  interior  airangemrnti,  piv  cxlra  (or  juch  aiilxl [vision*,  »t 
bother  in  the  least  aboul  secuHng  more  ihclf  ipace  later  on. 

Any  man  can  buy  a  Globe  S(e«l  Cabioct  Sale  nilhoul  aiit  intcrint  (iliin|;i 
whKleveti  or  ii  he  prefers,  he  can  buy  ii  already  equipped  witli  Sluk^VtfuUkt  Steel 
Filing  Cabinet  Uniti,  Shelves  and  Panilions. 

Our  calaloK,  illuitratiriK  many  model  interion  m*de  up  with  Filing  Cabinet  Scc- 
.1  for  ill  lints,  any  of  wliich  are  worthy  of  Ihc  inveitigalion  of  any  buiincii  mm 
whether  lie  naiahei  to  putthuc  oi  not,  mailed  free  on  reqtint. 

It  ll  »d*inble  to  commit  a  9i<At^^niAt  agency  on  office  eqiiipnieni  of  any 
kind,  becaute  of  iheit  knowleJge  and  experience  in  luch  maliett,     Ajjr,,,  Dtfi.  J^n 

3l»e  Slvl>e^Wrnickc  Qo^  Cincinnab 


#l^rffniNimiflifllfiiiw'iHiftW'riT:iHi^ftiiiiiiiiifiHiff" •i^M'.'.MM\\\\\.\M\l\\mM^ 


^SlUiJ:i.hSa.i!^ 


TuE  WoKLo'i  Woax 
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'' No  first-class  business 
can  afford  second-class 
work  of  any  k^nd'' 

Late  Pres.  Cassatt  of  the  P.  R.R, 


—  especially  Finishing  Work.     Why? 

Because  the  finish  adds  to  or  subtracts 
from  the  values  already  paid  for,  vastly  more 
than  its  own  cost. 

A  fine  Car,  Yacht,  Piano,  Stairway, 
Floor,  poorly  varnished,  has  its  beauty  ruined 

—  elegantly  varnished,  has  its  beauty  doubled 
and  preserved. 

Murphy  Varnishes,  regardless  of  the 
cost  in  making  them,  are  so  made  that  they 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  demands. 

The  delight  of  it ! 

—  is  that  they  cost  the  User  a  little  less 
iy  the  job  —  vastly  less  by  the  year  —  than 
ordinary  varnishes. 


The  varnuh  Murphy  Vaiiiish  Company 

That  La»U  FRANKUN  MURPHY.  President 

Longest  AuocUted  with  Dougail  Vamifth  Company.  Limited.  Montreal  Canada 


NEWARK, 
N.  J. 

CHICAGO. 
ILLS. 


In  wriiinK  t"  aJvrriisrrs  plranc  mention  Tut:  Woki.d's  Wokk 
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The  Qiain  of  Communication 


EACH  Bell  Telephone  is  the  center  of 
the  system.  This  system  may  be  any 
size  or  any  shape,  with  lines  radiating  from 
any  subscriber's  telephone,  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  to  the  limits  of  the  subscriber's 
requirements,  whether  ten  miles  or  a 
thousand. 

Somewhere  on  the  edge  of  this  subscril>er's 
radius  is  another  who  requires  a  radius  of 
lines  stretching  still  further  away.  On  the 
edge  of  this  second  subscriber's  radius  is 
still  a  third,  whose  requirements  mean  a 
further  extension  of  the  lines,  and  so  on. 

This  endless  chain  of  systems  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  overlapping  circles. 
Each  additional  subscriber  becomes  a  new 


center  with  an  extended  radius  of  com- 
munication, reaching  other  subscribers. 

However  small  the  radius,  the  step-by-step 
extension  from  neighbor  to  neighbor  must 
continue  across  the  continent  without  a 
stopping  place,  until  the  requirements  of 
every  individual  have  been  met. 
There  can  be  no  limit  to  the  extension  of 
telephone  lines  until  the  whole  country  is 
covered.  There  can  be  no  limit  to  the 
system  of  which  each  Bell  telephone  is  the 
center,  up  to  the  greatest  distance  that  talk 
can  be  carried. 

Because  these  are  the  fundamental  needs 
iif  a  nation  of  telephone  users,  the  Bell 
System  must  provide  universal  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  ' 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  Ont  Sy^ttm  \/nitfer^al  Serxficm 
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Simple  enough  for  the  beginner.  Capabilities  that 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  expert: 

3^  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 

The  pictures  are  post  card  size  (3)^  i  sH  inches).  The  lens  is  a  high  grade  rapid  rectilinear, 
fast  enough  for  snap  .shuts  in  a  hundredth  part  of  a  second  on  bright  days. 

The  Shutter  is  the  Kodak  Bail  Bearing,  which  works  with  remarkable  smoothness  and  preci- 
sion. It  has  automatic  speeds  of  A-  I'd  and  iJg  of  a  second  and  also  operates  for  "bulb"  and 
time  exposures.  Has  iris  diaphragm  stops  and  is  fitted  with  indicator  that  registers  each  exposure 
as  it  is  made.  The  camera  body  is  made  of  aluminum  covered  with  fine  seal  grain  leather.  Has 
reversible  finder,  tripod  sockets  for  both  vertical  and  horizontal  exposures ;  automatic  focusing 
lock  and  a  rising  and  sliding  front  Loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  film  cartridges.  No  dark  room 
for  any  of  the  operations  of  loading  the  camera  or  finishing  the  pictures.  Kodak  simplidly  and 
Kodak  quality  all  the  way  through.    Price,  fio.oo 


:«i.,r/... 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Tit  KoJti  City. 
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Williams 


Holder  Top 

Shaving  Stick 


Williams'  Holder  Top  Sliavirg  Stick  comes  pretty 
near  perlcclion.  It  not  only  has  the  qudity  that 
has  made  Wiltiams'  Shaving  Stick  in  the  Hinged 
Cover  Box  so  popular,  but  the  added  convenience 
of  the  Holder  Top.  Your  fingers  do  not  touch 
the  soap.  By  the  nickeled  cap  in  which  the  Stick 
is  fastened,  you  can  hold  it  as  firmlv  when  used 
<lnwn   to  the  last    fraction   ol  an    inch,  as  at  first. 


Thai 


1  the  Ure 


uotlilhir 


n  VVillij 


•  good  quklitji 


Throe  fonn*  of  the  lan 
Wiltiams*  Shaving  Stick,    Hing.d  com.  nich 
Willianu'   Holder  Top  Shaving  Stick 
Williams'   Shaving  Powder,  Huit«t  co.c.  ••■< 

Th<  J    B    WlUl.nu  Co.  CU>lanlHir>,  C^nn. 


FroRipl  replie*  to  financial  inquii 


n  The  Reader)'  Service. 
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ARROW 

Collars  anj  SHIRTS 


MZ 


EDOU  A  is  u  lower  liel  inont . 
he  most  i)opulur  style  ever 
introduced.    It  is  ti  notch  uollur. 
TURPIN  is  a  very  good  style  tor 
summer.     Ific.  each,  2  for  Soc. 
$l.'.o  a  dozen 
CLUETT,  PEABODV  h  COMPANY. 


Send  for  bookleta. 


ARROW  SHIRTS  are  offered 
xV  in  a  generous  and  attraetive 
assortment  of  exclusive  effects  in 
fast  color  fabrics  of  unusual  worth 
artd  beauty,  by  the  makers  of 
Arrow  Collars.      $l.oO  and  $L'.0() 

cr  St«*I,  THOY.  N.  Y. 


iti'  Sirvitc  vill  lUdlir  lur 


BUILDING    HELPS 


ONE  OFTHESE  IS  COMINGTOUR  WAVrTOO. 

JUST  PUT  YOUR  NAME  ON  A   CARD  TODAY— MBHTIQN  WHY  YOU  CARP- 

AND    "WHY— WHEN— WHITS    PINB"— FULL    OF    VITAL    LUMBER    FACT^—  1 

WILL   GO    TO    YOUR    ADDRESS    AT    ONCE.     BUY    YOUR    LUMBER    BY    IT. 

BUY  NO  LUMBER  TILL  YOUR  COPYCOl 


irK  till  I.  t.i.Ai'i.y  ani:  hhsosal  cor.\si:i.-irF.i.i-iri.  ix  yoir  inry  case. 

AHyh.':,.irKili:i-SI:t.;,v,.i,hiij.l.\yiumh,i~i;.r,iHvfu,tH,^,:  lUllTTOI)  W.  lin^  m^lhrii/ 
U-llATUI't1lli!l.'li-rlhrin:.».,i.hmu,h»fivhui-il.inlll„inmiiHY'ral,:f.  0,t  t./lvTillhr 
/•Xl'Ml'T.i'„H.l\lilH—iH.IU,  I I!,  I  iH  •r.„ly  „n,t-.. ,:/  tuuhyo:  l\r  irliiin  ni.i:l.    HKtTK  .\OH: 

NORTIIKKN  PINE   MunufacturorH*  AHHociafion 

U14    Lumb«r    Kx«ban£c  HinnrBpolU.  UlnnrBOla 


niiun  Tm  Woild'i  Wcui 
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I'Go-Aways"  and  "Stay-at-Homes"  Keep 
■    Cool  and  Comfortable  in  Loose  Fitting  B.V.  D. 

■^RAVELING  on  train  or  boat  or  just  between  home  and  office,  any  lime,  anr  place.  ?»« 

>ol  and  comloridble  in  Loose  Finine  B.  V.    D.   Coat  Cut    Undcfshirii.    Knee 

s  and  I'nion  Suits.     Quality  of  fabrics,  true-to-size  fit.  careful  workmanship. 

and  long  wear  are  aisurtd  and  insurtd  by 


r*.i  Rti  Wc-f 


MApC  FOflJTHC 


BKTRETAH  TRADE 


B.V.  D.  CoalCul  I'nder- 
shins  and  Knee  l-englh 
Rrawer*,  5»r..  75c..  Jl.no 
anil  Jl.50  the  garment. 

B.V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat. 
U.S.  A.  April  30th.  1907) 
S1.00.  Sl.sa.  S2.00,  «3.00 
and  K.00  the  suit. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Companr, 

NawTork. 


A  Tm  WoKLii'i  Won 
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T 

1                         IfnilsinTrinpOnalitvin  Amprira 

1  ^^^^PV^' 

1  IS^HS^kJSisuj     ^ 

J                      One  of  the  three  g'^SH^Rir 

■     y    Pianos  of  the  wo^y'^;;' 

1       $'^""     ^ulr,.!""'  '■' ' """  "■""■'  ■■'        "'J'-' 
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G)/orar/o  is  not  far  awaj/ 


¥ 


And  to  that  sparkling  won- 
derland there  is  one  way 
that's  worthy  of  its  ending. 
Of  course,  you  will  choose 
the  de  luxe 

Rocky  Mountain 
Limited 

~*>«n  mo'Ti'nr  from  Chicamp  lo  Drnvr, 
Colorado  jprinvi  anii  Pmklo- 

and  learn    how  a   day's  journey 
can  be  made  a  day's  delight. 

Sleeping,  dining,  reading,  listen-     ^ 
ing  to  the  Victrola  music,  or  just 
loUin^  in  the  observation  car,  you 
will  find  yourself  enjoying  every 
"  "ng  moment. 

"Tht  Calortido  Flytr" 
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«©lWHERE-TO-GO 


Ithorndike' 

mfrBsrHBTUS  fsatnraraaMl 

^S"  ATIANTIC  HOUSEJ^- 


Our  ilib  CI>B  idul  plocs  far'Sfirliicjui 

y,  PrortlelortmaDlrMluH 


Galen  Hall,  tili 


T^i.^'-SSil 


CHICAGO   ILL.  I  Jii  I  aii^riilMii-n  unmfMiuMrt.* 

Chicaiio    Beach    Hotel    HOtel  Stfantl  fn'rSx!: 


SiuSjSiT 


^^  ':^?'^.^'^'.':'}"±.t'.'T-''': .         ~  BEACH  MAViLH   W.~J. 


ifce  Wfcan,  Clilciii 


, HEALTH    RMORTS 


TU  bttli  OrNk  tjUtm  af  HhIU  Bvlldiiif 


TieEn£leside,|M 


"_""_      TRAVEL " 

Come  to  New  England  ! 

This  Summer  i 

Everylhirij  lh»  VJCaliiniil's  hMIt  > 

unJetlredwiltiyL,uli.N>.Enitl>nd.  { 

Mounulrs,  cuunlry.  washore  tai  , 

lakes -noo  lie  re  riie  so  Iclluhttui  ■  | 

New  Esflud  ii  VuallH  iMd.  f 

lag,  tHunlng,  tanueliiK  iiul  badilng.  | 

Saod  for  FrM  Book*  * 

I 


«  B0UI.  R*«i  7U.  iMl 


■A  SUHIUR  PARADISE'' 

iraioi™  Hp'Bi,  LMie  cMorva, 
_alfsUlmiii|>liUn,*dl[«Dd«Iii. 
fjelc.  Sentl  Oc  ln)■^»^elorUl.(1B- 
\e&a*al  llulclt.efc  AddnM 


TosSS^e 


BOCTOI  urns  SANITAMIim 


BORWIM  HOT  ■PRINOS.CtrwIn. 
am.for  RbmuiUmie.  Vk^r!  Ur<a 
EBBie.OnKor.Fii^.RTT  nllst  Irom  Tal 
wiEon«PK.B««ta»r».B.P.Aaar«iirt.llar. 


All  iu>|iro>»dlorin<  at  l|vdrvUi«mn'.  Ki*. 
H«a  ud  Kleclilcll;.    WKHketBmKtk* 

(lulf  LlnU,   tlliHtntdd  newklHs.   Win.  E. 
LeBoin«»l1^i«ilWfnt._W«ll(liit,  N.V.^^ 

Greenwood  Mbantain.!,^..';. 


V^V  isiirzBar~  'V  "^ex. 
(S(N  COVM"«ENT  RAlLwiYS^ 
*'*'""'  imnauviufiuaiwM  *'* 
pmncstoWMO-isuMO  Mui  »a  y 

rfr^tta  bJumw  -aeatrmtm  muaa-mm 
/ASm  ftatrntrrmwl  «  #tanM  unitM  Mtf^ 

emmSwi'iiiS^'iimiuiSS'' 


r™iiij,  "HiUnir.  BWhinit.  Fii 


New  Bnmswick.  ^%,t!»  '^*'-% 

«|>r"'*''°lll*>    In'ui*    dd'ltwilltlKila    eT    IU> 

rwTiFsinoN  i-jCKiM  usontTioit,  Dm  hi 
~  ~~~»KAT'fLE  ~WA"»mT~" 

Hotel  Savoy.  ;„"''™r"'"'m.'!'S 


0»«™«T«f  »a»»iit«»e  ul  rir -   -y,-. 

l\ii.    (rnu  fat  Lil'riturr.     »»■  X.> 


BOTEL    UKISCOLL 

.1.   SiWlMl.    AmldU 

■ 

NOVA.  SCOTIA 

Bw  mjutic  mm  ssunei 


'wT'the  unspoiia  oMnma 


THEUNsroiuAOMnma 

ff>»  *M  y  ami  It/  Hae/t  MMOmfrf.  A- 


iS7 

XM  Si  oi»ii[iTiIi»iii>iiD  BaM. 

TDtfCAHl  STUNHWaRlimUllMin'J 

EUROPE  "^"t^'A'- 
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<0)  WHERE — TO  —  GO 


raii<i,w,». 


VOBTS  CAMH,  LOON  LUG.  s^  ' "     " ""- " 


PRACTICAL  REAL  ESTATE 
METHODS 

By  Thirty  New  Yiwk  Experts 

N^  $2.00  Postage  20  cenii 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &   CO. 

GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


Forest  and  Stream 

The  o1ilPi>t  anil  best  ouliliior  pubUratlou  tor  real 
outdoor  ppoplr.  Weeklv,  (3.00  ■  year.  Hunting. 
Csmplns,  CmoHna,  Yachttng.  KlshinK.  Travel, 
Sport,  Ad TPTiturp.  Special  (rial  t>ul)i<^rii'1t»n  itti-r 
(1,00  for  six  monthM,  with  book  (ti'i"K  '!'«  Fi-ib 
and  Uama  Law<  of  vrrry  Ktate. 
romt  and  Atrcam.  117  FruUIn  St.,  New  Tork,  N.  T. 


irope.    ROUND  THE  WORLD -July  i.  S,pi   in, 
ucl.  5,  Nov.  i6.Ju.  1    SOUTH  AMERICA  -  Oct  iq. 
Feb.  I,  lo.  Juni  iS.    Smi  Jot  BeaUo  WoMrd. 
tUltaimi  tt  WhkceiBb  C«.    306  WiiboiiiDa  Sl.  BhM>. 
225F<fihAK„N»Y<irL    Fhik.    Chian.    Su  Fm»». 


Going  Abroad? 

The  Readers'  Service  will 
gladly  furnish  information 
about  popular  resorts,  and 
railroad   and   steamship   lines. 


Old  Point  Comfort    -^^rO^^ 

Plan  Your  Vacation  Trip  to  Include  a  Stop-Over  Here 

'  ""  uibleby 


MOTORING 


..  Mtinr. 


&«>.. 


\ 


n^wLtb  it*  ftlrDtfettin  f  h^muna  hoapiliiliiv  ukI  iti  deltciDfu  Southi 
^      CI>.>nl>«lm»vrtb<in>3ilieuidHU.ty.M..     lu  Med>d>»l  &>„ 

- -       ,OM«.     AleHd*r>MTKcChuiil.«l«i>>llKiidynub>i:klioi 

^dphjfHullyandmeDUjIy,  Vov  *>JJb«  Kl^**t"wvd*lh4(y(M  pJanBedn  bipla  EncJiKlfl  ^ 
SPECIAL  SUMMER  RATES- JIJNE  TO  OCTOBER. 

M.  r.  Ad-nu.  Muaiet.  FortRu  Monror.  V>.  New  York  Office,  1 122 


..,.,,, 
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MOXUMHN'TAL    BE  \UTY 

Smith  Granite  Productions 

The  dignity,  exchisi  veness  and  origin- 
alitv  of  our  world  famous  work  ia  the  world's 
l*si  granite— WliSTHRLY— commend  il 
lo  your  conaideralion  ivhen  seeking  the  best 
iu  lUe  purchase  of  a  memorial, 

Wrile  for  Ixxiklels. 
The  Smith  Granite  Company,     WMtcrlj,  R.  I. 


OmaiMAL-aEMUIHE 


Dollclom,  ln<l{orallif 


HADI    l#^l£'C  MALTED  MILK 
^^    WW    ^_  I   ^^    Vm  ^9  The  Food-Drink  for  all  age^ 

^^     ■  ^^  ^^  ^^  Better  than  Tea  or  CofTee. 

Kick  MJlk  isd  ailteJ-limia  eitnct,  in  powder.  A  quick  hudl.  Keep  it  on  your  sidelxtard  at  home. 

^^  Avoid  imUmikms— Ask  for   " HORLIOK'S "  —  Evorywhan 


A«k  your  dedcr  lor  the 

\\\  \    Engel-Cone 

|ii  B    E.  C.  Ventilated 


Shoe  S!|£ 


hottnl  Atv%  thu 

&ttf  •  -  II  lor  Men  fl  00 

Slid  t|-«Iar  Women  udDoyi    I  M 

S  ■      Slie*  t  —  I  lor  Day>  and  GIrU    I  U 


4     Porto  Rican 
Straw  Hats 


That  boy  of  yours — it  seems  like 
yesterday  that  mother  mourned 
the  transition  from  skirts  to 
trousers — his  rocking  horse  will 
soon  give  way  to  the  baseball  and 
the  pigskin. 

He's  developing,  changing  every 
day,  and  you  haven't  had  his  pict- 
ure taken  in  more  than  a  year — 
yes^  it's  two  years  last  Christmas. 


There's  a  photographer  in  your  town. 

Eastman   Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Are  you  thinking  of  buUdingf  The  Readen'  Service  can  give  you  helpful  tuggettiont 
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tCfje  jf  laming  Cortj) 

CLEAN  advertising — advertising  as  straight  and 
true  as  the  word  from  mother  to  son — must 
soon  be  the  only  advertising  to  which  men 
may  justly  apply  the  name.  **  These  goods 
are  advertised' '  must  carry  a  meaning  equivalent  to  the 
sterling  mark  on  silver.  The  leaders  in  advertising 
thought  and  merchandising  efficiency  are  agreed  that 
nothing  less  can  be  permitted. 

A  spark  was  struck  centuries  ago  from  which  the 
torch  of  clean  advertising  has  been  lighted.  **Thy 
neighbor  as  thyself"  is  the  heart — the  glowing,  lam- 
bent fire  whose  warmth  makes  the  blood  of  commerce 
flow  with  invigorating  strength  through  the  body  of 
civilization.     Who  trades  fairly  may  trade  freely. 

Would  that  every  man  and  every  woman  could  know  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  advertising  men  are  passing  on  the  torch.  Men 
and  women  who  were  present  at  the  public  meeting  in  Boston  last 
year,  during  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  America,  caught  the  spirit  of  the  work.  Those  who 
are  privileged  to  be  in  Dallas,  Texas,  while  the  eighth  annual  conven- 
tion is  being  held  in  May,  will  thrill  to  an  intensity  of  puq)ose  not 
to  be  denied. 

Leaders  of  thought  and  molders  of  opinion  will  be  gathered  in 
the  beautiful  southern  city  from  May  nineteenth  to  twenty-third. 
The  magnificent  ])r()gress  of  the  advertising  world  in  putting  its 
house  in  ])erfect  order  will  be  made  known  by  men  whose  work  has 
been  akin  to  that  of  the  Crusaders. 

Business  or  ])n»fessional  people  who  find  it  |X)ssible  t<»  attend 
will  be  givi*n  a  welcome  that  will  throw  new  light  on  what  *' Texas 
Hospitality"  really  means. 

r«»r  <lt'taiN  <»f  transportation,  arrommo<lations  and    the   likt\ 
ask  your  l<Kal  Advertisinij;  C'lul>.  or    write  to   the  Sc-crctary. 

Dallas  Advertising  League 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 


T)\e  Readers*  Service  will  ftWc  informaiinn  ah«>ut  autoni.ibllos 
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SEASICKNESS- 

TRAINSICKNESS 
PREVENTED-STOPPED 


Seuick  Ramody    liuuru   ■   Plxui 


» 


Ifitd   cDdoTsemcn 


".ra; 


[at  and  vklui 
It  booklet.  H 


n  MOTllKBSILl.  1 


More  Butter 

and 

Better  Butter 


Jersey  cows  yield  milk  that  carries 
the  highest  perceniaBe  of  bullet  fau 
That's  nhj  you  cm  gel  m»re  bolter 
■nd  ieWr  butler  from  yiur  eo»i  if 
vou  buy  letaey*.  Th«e  Isn't  another 
breed  of  Ckttle  that  gives  a»  great 
returns  for  ai  small  coat  as 

Jersey  Cows 


They  are  the  best  cows  for  the  big 
dairyman,  or  the  man  nlih  an  aote. 
For  family  requitcmenti  the   Jersey 

AnETlcwi  JcracT  CbMIc  OBti 

B  W.  17tk  Si,  Naw  Vork 


For  Liquor  and  Drug  Users 

A  scientific  remedy  that  has  cured  nearly  half  a 
million  in  the  past  thirty-two  years.  Administered 
by  medical  specialists  at  Keeley  Institutes  only. 
Write  for  particulars 

To    the    Following    Keeley   Institutes: 
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The  Outlook  and 

The  Outlook  is  a  Weekly  Newspaper 

It  tells  what  the  great  news  is  and  what  it  means.  Instant  treat- 
ment of  what  is  really  important  in  human  activity  is  The  Outlook's 
first  aim.  Careful  selection,  fair  comment,  thorough  handling  of 
that  which  is  vital  and  interesting^  have  given  The  Outlook  its 
position  of  leadership  and  unquestioned  authority.  These  things 
have  made  it  invaluable  to  busy  men  and  women  who  wish  to  keep 
accurately  informed  on  the  topics  they  need  to  know  about — in 
business,  in  the  home,  in  daily  conversation. 

The  Outlook  is  an  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine 

The  fourth  issue  of  each  month  is  enlarged  to  twice  the  regular  size. 
It  contains — in  addition  to  all  the  regular  weekly  features — ^a  large 
and  varied  group  of  illustrated  articles,  each  having  an  imperative 
editorial  reason  for  its  selection — whether  the  object  be  to  inform, 
enlighten,  educate,  or  entertain. 

The  Outlook  During  the  National  Campaign 

To  those  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  the  political  situation. 
The  Outlook  will  be  indispensable  during  the  campaign.  It  will 
have  complete  reports  of  the  National  Conventions,  will  record  the 
significant  things  overlooked  in  the  excitement,  and  will  tell  what  they 
mean.  It  is  presenting,  at  first  hand^  the  views  of  the  great  lead- 
ers— Taft,  Harmon,  La  Follette,  Wilson,  Lodge,  Bryan,  Bristow% 
Underwood.  After  the  nominations.  The  Outlook  will  have  Francis 
E.  Leupp  visit  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  talk  with  all  kinds  of 
people,  and  re|X)rt  what  they  are  thinking  and  what  they  want. 

The  Outlook  in  the  Larger  Life  of  the  Nation 

The  Outlook  will  publish,  exclusively,  the  editorials  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  on  public  questions.  It  will  contain  discussions  of  great 
issues  by  Lyman  Abbott.  The  Outl(K)k  is  presenting  the  opinions 
of  Vanderlip,  Hill,  Gage,  Shaw,  Mitchell,  Mellen,  Fairchild,  Shedd, 
and  other  great  business  leaders.  Winston  Churchill,  Owen  Wister^ 
William  Allen  White,  are  telling  the  story  of  the  fight  made  by  the 
people  of  their  own  States,  and  the  victories  that  have  been  won. 


In  writing  to  advertiteri  please  mention  The  World's  Work 


Its  New  Features 


The  regular  features  of  The  Outlook,  with  notable  new  series  on 
business,  home-making,  children,  religion,  science,  fiction,  health, 
will  be  stronger,  better,  more  complete,  than  ever  before. 

Articles  Worth  Reading 


The  Resurrectionist  (Tales  Out  of  Giiirt) 

A  new  serial  by  Frederick  Trevor  Hill. 

Mr.  AchiUes 

A  new  serial  by  Jennettk  Lee,  author  of 
"  Uncle  WUliam  "  and  "  Happy  Island." 

Lloyd  George  on  British  Problems 

An  authorized  interview  for  The  Outlook,  by 
Robert  Donald. 

The  Camp-Fire  Giris 

The  Story  of  a  new  Movement,  by  Mrs. 
Luther  Halsey  Gulick  (the  founder). 

The  Fight  for  the  Babies 

By  Constance  Leupp. 

The  Home-Making  Series 

By  Mrs.  BRUfeRE  and  Others. 

Children  at  Home 

By  Elizabeth  McCracken,  to  be  followed 
by  articles  on  American  children  at  play,  in 
bookland,  in  the  country,  in  school,  in  church. 

A  State  and  a  Railway 

Winston  Churchill's  story  of  the  Fighting 
Progressives  in  New  Hampshire. 

Philadelphia  Redeemed 

A  true  dramatic  story,  by  Owen  Wister. 

The  Curse  of  Beauty 

Four  pages  in  full  color,  by  Paul  Bransom, 
showing  some  birds  that  give  their  lives  in 
the  cause  of  fashion. 


(Most  of  them  Finely  lUuttrated) 

New  Forests  for  Old 

By  Overton  H.  Price 

Nelson  of  Kansas  City 


By  William  Allen  White. 
New  Things  in  Science 

A  series  by  Waldemar  Kaempffekt. 

A  Century  of  Peace 

In  several  parts,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
City  Sense 

A  series  on  city  living  and  city  building,  by 
Frederic  C.  Howe. 

The  Future  of  Labrador 

By  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell. 

Something  of  a  Problem 

A  story  of  the  Forest  Rangers,  by  Charles 
Howard  Shinn. 

life  Stories  of  the  Other  Half 

A  new  serial  by  Jacob  A    Riis,  author  of 
"  How  the  Other  Half  Lives." 

Plajrthings  of  Circumstance 

A  story  by  Julia  R.  Low. 

The  Issue 

A  story  by  Carl  H.  Grabo. 

The  Sart  Gatherer 

A  story  by  J.  F.  A.  Pyre.  / 

Kiltartan  Folk-Tales 

By  Lady  Gregory.  / 


/ 


/ 


/ 
/ 

/ 
/ 

Tlie 
Outlook 


The   Outlook  offers   three  iMsues  as  an   introduce      / 
tion  to  those  who  have  not  yet  become  regular      ^ 
subscribers.     Use  this  coupon^ 


287  F*wtk  At*.. 
Ntw  T«rk 


The  Outlook 


/ 


You   may    send 
me    thret?    consfcu- 
y      tiv.*  nunlber«^    of  The 
y       Outlook  besj;  in  n  ing  ^^  ith 
/    the  current  issu»».  1  encl<»se 
/       two  Two-Cent  Stamps   to 
cover  postage.  y,-   yy   5 


/ 


287  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  /  _ 


The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biography  may  be  obtained  through  the  Readers'  Service 
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Country  Life 
has  a  Birthday 


Ten  years  ago  COUNTRY 
LIFE  IN  AMERICA  was 
bom.  No  magazine  had 
ever  been  made  that  was  like 
it  and  some  people  said  it 
would  not  be  welcomed— but 
it  was. 

It  has  just  issued   a  Birth- 
""'""'^"'"""""  "'  day  Number  with  a  not  too 

modest  autobiography  of  itself.    And  yet : 

(i)  Country  Lite  started  a  whole  new  field  of  ootKjf-door 
periodicals. 

(a)  It  developed  a  new  and  most  deliglitful  field  of  adver- 
tising; real  estate,  horses  and  dogs  and  poultry,  ruga 
and  antique  fumituiv,  nurscty  stock  and  garden  tools, 
out-of-doors  furniture  and  building  wares,  and  many  other 
things  attractively  illustrated. 

(3)  It  started  poor  men  and  rich  men  spending  money  on 
country  living  which  they  never  regretted. 

\        It  grows  stronger  and  better,  year  by  year. 

w«   ^.        We    want   to   introduce   Country  Life   to    new 

N     friends  as  it  begins  its  second  ten  years,  and 

'""rS'Jco^s    we  are    printing  here,    as  a    note    of  intro- 

cu.>,crrY..v.\       .^      duction    tor   you   to  clip    and    mail,   this 

I'leaae  send  me  tlic     N 
nest  six  ksuea  of  Cuuntiy     S       COUpOU 
Life  to  include  the  Uirlhlby      V 
Number   ami    llie   Vacation      V  j|     r>  •     -f    J  ^"XtC  f  C*  • 

iiuidc  1  .n.i,,..  a  dollar  hill  ur  s    A  Birthday  Offer  of  a  Six 

clMklni«ym.nl,  ^  . 

\   Issue  bubscription   for 
"""'  \    One  Dollar. 

AJJrnt \ 

In  vriiini  to  iifvetiiscn  pleiie  iDaiiion  The  Wokld'i  Wots 
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Join  Dr.  Wiley 
In  His  Fight  For 
Pure  Food 


D 


R.  WILEY  has  resigned  his  position  as  Chief  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

He  has  chosen  a  new  field  in  which  his  work  can  be  carried  on  more 
effectively  and  in  a  larger  way. 

Dr.  Wiley  is  going  to  put  his  work  more  dit-ccily  bifore  the  people 
and  get  more  closely  in  touch  with  them.  With  their  co- 
operation and  influence,  he  will  put  into  effect  measures  an<l  reforms 
which  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  he  has  estab- 
lished a  National  Pure  Food  Bureau  at  Washington,  and  the  work 
will  be  extended,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  take  in  every  state  in 
the  Union. 

The  testing  of  the  medicinal  and  food  prodmts  offered  the  public 
will  be  pushed  more  vigorously  than  ever.  The  Pure  Food  Laws 
will  be  more  rigidly  upheld.  He  will  know  no  master  but  the 
American  public,  and  his  reports  and  recommendations  will  be  made 
directly,  and  in  full  to  them. 

All  that  he  does,  and  all  that  he  has  to  suggest,  will  be  published 
each  month  in  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. 

Dr.  Wiley  bespeaks  your  support — and  that  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  country — not  for  his  own  sakt-,  but  in  behalf  of  the 
great  work  which  is  being  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
people. 

Read  What  Dr.  Wiley  Says: 


Dr.  Wiley's  own  account  of  his  work  and  hi 
lished  monlhly  in  Good  Housekeeping;  Magi 
these  words  to  join  with  Dr.  Wiley  and  light  for 
thai  you  may  see  for  yourself  what  an  important  <  | 
for  this  monlh,  accept  a  three  months'  guhscription  n 
Magazine  for  25  cents,  bcKinning  withihe  May  issue. 
hind  Dr.  Wiley,  and  take  your  pan  in  doinn  away  wit!t 
But  the  first  step  is  to  sign  the  coupon  l>daw  and  mni 

Good  Housekeeping 

Magazine.  /^f^^^T 

381  Fourth  Avmne       New  York  City      /o^'^y.f^^' 

Id  wrilini  w  »dveniKrt  pleiK  mmlinn  Tb«  WokLD't  Wo« 
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A  NEW   NOVEL  BY 

MARY  STEWART  CUTTING 

The  Lovers  o£  Sanna 

WHEN   you  have  met  the  most  adorable  heroine 
of  contemporary  fiction  there  will  be  a  new 
addition  to  the  lovers  of  Sauna.    She  is  a  gifl  you 
would  like  to  know  in  the  life,  and  you  will  enjoy  her 
temporary  indecision  as  to  whom  she  really  loved. 
Illustrated  by  Robert  Edwards.      Cloth,  4\  x  7  in. 


The  Second  Delude 

By  Gsrrctt  P.  Servlss 


HERE  is  an  eitraordinaiy  sloij'  al  another 
that  covets  the  earth  to  adeplh  of  six  1 
The  adventures  of  Cosmo Versal.  who  builds  ai 
laavea  enough  pei>p1eto  repopulate  the  earl 
such  as  irill  hold  the  interest  oF  the  most  apai 
reader.  You'll  never  fotgel  the  mutiny  on  Ihe  fi 
Ihe  visil  to  submerged  New  York  as  long  as  joi 


Traumerei 

By  Leona  Dalrymple 

lUustrattdby  C.  F.  PfUn.     Prut  ti.35  tut 
foliage  14  ei-nli 

A  SPLENDIDLY  rounded  nut  Wory  of  « 
stolen  StradivBiius,  an  adventuroas  Ameri* 
can  who  has  bought  it  and  tries  to  find  lis  owner, 
a  wonderful  liiile-hill-toirn  near  Naples,  with 
ils  fine   old   Italian  famity  and  picturesque  peas- 


e  f  ri, 


nd  of  the  Am 


felt  and  the  danger 
'^ An  upu  ■' 


e  human  docur 


Three  Bi^  Flights 

By  Andr^  Bcanmont 

IllustraUd,     Price  $1.50  tut,  fostagt  lO  eentt 

THE  eiperiencei  of  the  winner  of  the  three  greatest  aerial 
races  in  the  hisloiy  of  aviation,  written  by  the  intrepid 
French   bird-man,  Andif   Beaumont,    He   tells  of  his  early 
•tretchiiig  of  wings,  and  describes  in  delail  the- sensatioix*  he 
the  Patis.RomCi  Citcatt  of  Europe,  and  Circuit  of  Britain  aerial 


THE  FIRST  BOOK  ON  THE  SUBJECT  IN  ENGLISH 

ANDORRA  — THE     HIDDEN    REPUBLIC 

By  Lctvls  Gsston  Leary 

JlluilraleJ     Pnee  $1.50  Het,  foiUge  ij  tenti 

THE  first  book  in  English  aliout  ihi*  smallest  republic  in  Ihe  world  high  up  in  the  mouotaina  between 
Fr.iuce  and  Spam.  It  briiin^  the  reader  into  close  contact  with  a  strange  >ei  simple  people  whote 
ernmrui  is  the  last  existing  itlic  of  medieval  feudalism.  The  rugged  land,  with  its  [wpulation  of  only 
-o].roi)U-.  is  visuali/i'd,  mid  [he  history  of  the  lepiililic  is  sketched  in  with  e^lraordinar 


and  charm. 


The  Real  Palestine 
of  To-Day 

Rr  LrwlB  UHtsH  Xjturg 


Windmills  and 

Wooden  Slioes 

Br  Bl^rJ»rkTi,r.  K.U.  ••. 

KnIUnil  — erjplilcjllydti.'tTH.  "ith 
mil   this   Imm    iddT'linr    In    Thi  B  M 


Planning  a  Trip 
Abroad 

By  BUIr  Jatkcl.  P.  &  B.  •. 
IlluWalid.     7 1  111.  111.  pHlKtt  %  «W 


Your  bookseller  can  sopply  yon.    Send  lor  catalog 

McBRIDE,  NAST  £l  CO.,  Publishers 

Union  Square.  New  York 


llie  Readeri-  Scni«  i 
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Language 
Is  Power— 


A  mastery    of    it    mean*   greater   eStdency, 
troaJer  opporlunilies,  increased  income.     Grenviile 
Kieiser  (former  Yale   Inslruclor)  has   perfected  a 
Course  in  Practical  English  and  Mental  Efficiency  which 
will  give  you  a  supreme  command  of  this  indispenEable 
factor  toward  worldly  success. 


Tincinf,  U  l*[|tlr  ■  i 
■kill.  A  limilri 
Iktuflil,    limittd    pti 


LET  US  SEND  VOU  THE  FKEE  BOOKLET 

How  to  Become  a  Master 


of  Englisli 


Enlarfe  Your  Stock  of  Word* — 
Um  tbe  RiEhl  Word  in  the  Rigbt  Place— 
Write  Twlfnl,  Forceful  Letlen,  AdTertiw 
nenU,  Storiet,  Scnnou,  Treatttei,  etc — 


Become  ^d  Ensagini  Conci 
Enter  Coed  Sodety — 
Be  ■  ftha  ttf  Culture,  Power, 
flaeiKe  in  Your  CommoBitr. 


You  Snrely 


wni  Be  BeneBted 

and  ai  >he  lame    ^  ^  ^, 


"The*e  lessons  ore  so  clear  and  concise 
time  BO  entertaining  that  il  would  be  impociible  not  to  receive  a 
{real  deal  of  £ood  irom  ihii  Coune.  In  fact.  1  look  forward  to 
each  week'i  lesson  with  much  interett, "  says  B-  F.  CORDA  Y, 
Prsfident  Cerilay  &  Grots  Catnlmay,  CUvetanJ,  Ohio. 


dUcofoMaudllilneivhicti  tc'ndi  lo  lodciihip,  iwl  ll  wiJl  ihspx  nmr 
life  niiiiullraiid  phriicillr  bj  ■  ibouud  lalhiMKca.  Il  •rill  rn^.im  .ad  de- 
velop l.l«olqmIili"  of  cooceoinlioa,  will  power,  per»iiiiln«|liiMlini,»»d 
iMild  Up  •  pcnoiuUl;r  *''^''  *■"  comcuad  ncocoilioa  and  advaaccmmt. 

Sign  and  Send  Ua  the  Coopon  To-day 

•  Muretol  Enfl^ih.-'ii  mhto- 
milioa   on   En<luli.   ■od  M(. 


Klcixr 


Fdnk  &  Wasnaixs  Comtanv 

nV  VOBM,  K.  T. 
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Each  month 
automobiles.  Ot 
to  automobllea. 


a  will  publish  on  chts  page  a  brlet  synopsis  of  the  i 

IS  are  Invited  to  nrlte  the  Headers'  Service  (or  ad' 
ert  will  auswer  these  Inguiiles  promotly  by  moll. 


•ir  Information  about 
ice  oa  all  maltera  relatfTS 
This  service  is  free. 


"CAN  I  AFFORD  TO  OWN 
AN   AUTOMOBILE?" 

This  is  the  question  which  many  a  man  of  moderate 
income  is  constantly  asking  himself.  He  b  anxious 
to  own  a  car  but  fears  that  it  will  be  too  much  of  a 
burden  for  him. 

Unfortunately,  in  his  mind  the  original  cost  of  the 
car  as  well  as  tile  expense  of  maintenance  have  as- 
sumed exaggerated  proportions.  He  forgets  that  if 
he  owned  an  automobile  he  would  be  willing  and 
perfectly  able  to  economize  in  other  directions.  He 
does  not  realize  fully  the  money  a  motor  car  would 
enable  him  to  save  in  carfare,  carriage  hire,  etc.,  etc., 
nor  the  health- bringing  pleasure  and  recreatioD  which 
a  motor  car  would  afford  him  and  his  family. 

On  this  very  subject  we  quote  from  Mr.  Howard 
E.  Coffin  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  JVnf  York  Timts 

"Families  with  income  averaging  Si,ooo  to  93,500 
can  afford  the  modern  motor  car.  Three  or  five 
years  ago  I  would  have  said  averaging  (4,000  to 
95,000.  Since  then,  as  with  every  great  invention, 
there  has  been  amazing  progress.  A  dozen  years 
ago  the  average  family  could  not  afford  the  expense 
u  having  a  telephone  in  the  house.  To-day  in 
most  cities  there  are  about  as  many  telephones 
as  there  are  homes. 

"We  will  grant  that  a  portion  of  his  savings  or 
inheritance  take  care  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
motor  car  costing,  let  us  say,  between  9i  ,000  and 
Si.ooo.  Averaging  up  the  yearly  mileage  of  all 
automobiles,  it  is  foimd  that  the  average  car  is  used 
4,000  miles  a  year — this  including  Summer  lri|>s, 
week-end  trips,  the  trip  to  and  from  the  olTice,  and 
evening  jaunts. 

"That  makes  an  average  of  almut  333  miles  a 
month.  For  gasolene  the  cost  is  $5.75  a  month,  for 
ajmroximalely  Iwenty.five  gallons  are  necessary. 
Lubricating  oD  will  cost  about  I1.60  a  month.  If 
he  owns  no  garage  of  his  own,  (lo  a  month  is  the 
standard  garage  charge. 

"With  a  family  whose  income  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  tiis  a  month  the  oivnership  of  an  automo- 
bile leaves  approximately  ttoo  for  household  and 
personal  cxiH-nse.  ('onsidering  the  broadening  bene- 
fits, the  social  benefits,  a  car  brings,  the  great  differ- 
ence it  makes  in  a  man's  mental  range,  and  the 
simon-pure  enjoyment  it  gives  a  family,  it  is  worth 
the  price  and  a  good  deal  more.  Some  wonderful 
trips  and  tours  at  certain  periods  of  the  j'ear  are 
[KMsible.and  here  is  anot  her  economy.  The  cost  of 
these  tours  by  other  methods  —  ligure  them  up  for 
>nelf  —  make  the  modem  motor  car  stand  out  aa 
«Domic  force." 


There  has  been  considerable  agitation  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  past  year  regarding 
state  automobile  laws  and  very  gratifying  progress 
has  been  the  result  of  the  earnest  efforts  to  make 
these  laws  uniform. 

"The  most  notable  state  enactment  concerning 
automobilists  is  the  Slickel  Reciprocity  Bill,  which 
was  signed  b>  Governor  Wilson  of  New  Jersey  last 
week.  This  law  grants  to  non-resident  tourists  the 
use  of  Jersey  highways  for  a  period  of  lifteen  days, 
and  was  recommended  at  a  conference  of  state 
officials  having  jurisdiction  of  automobile  regula- 
tions, held  at  the  Touring  Club  in  New  York  some 
time  ago. 

"A  »'milar  measure  is  also  pending  in  the  legis- 
lature of  Mar>'land.  which  if  enacted,  n-ill  allow  the 
free  entrance  into  that  state  of  non-reaideni 
motorists.  This  particularly  concerns  automobile 
users  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  are 
now  required  to  take  out  a  Maryland  license  to  cross 
the  District  line. 

"In  Washington,  LcRoy  Mark  is  conducting  an 
aggressive  campaign  for  the  support  of  the  automo- 
bilists of  the  District,  with  a  view  to  appealing  the 
decision  recently  rendered  in  the  wheel-tar  law, 
Mr.  Mark  is  supported  in  his  activities  by  a  board 
of  governors  comprising  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  influential  motorists  in  the  capital,  and  he 
has  the  cooperation  of  the  local  dealers  in  lus  effort 
to  secure  a  fair  and  equitable  law. 

"Second  only  to  the  advancement  which  has  been 
made  in  securing  uniform  state  motor  vehicle  laws 
is  the  adoption  by  many  of  the  leading  cities 
throughout  the  country  of  ordinances  regulating 
motor  vehicle  traffic  which  have  been  advocated  by 
the  Touring  Club. 

"Chief  among  the  regulations  which  were  recom- 
mende<l  at  the  .American  Koad  Congress  were  the 
suggestions  that  all  vehicles  should  carr>'  lights  from 
one  hour  after  sunset  to  one  hour  before  sunrise; 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  muffler  cut-out  in  cities 
and  villages,  and  providing  for  the  use  of  non- 
dazzling  headlights  on  all  motor  vehicles  in  cities 
and  villages  where  the  streets  are  adequately 
lighted. 

".Vnother  important  recommendation  which  has 
been  adopted  in  many  cities  prohibits  the  unneces- 
sary use  of  warning  signals,  and  that  an  adequate 
warning  signal  should  produce  an  abrupt  sound 
sufficently  loud  to  be  heard  under  all  conditions  of 
trafhc.  and  that  its  u»e,  except  as  a  warning  of 
danger,  should  be  prohibited. 

"The  city  of  New  York  has  adopted  several  of 
these  recommendations,  and  only  last  week  the 
Board  of  .Mdermen  passed  the  mufller  cut>out 
ordinance  which  was  drafted  by  the  club's  Tech- 
nical Committee." — .Vru*  York  Timtt. 
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AUTOMOBILES 


Why  Electric  Truck 
Fleets  Dominate  the 
Motor  Truck  Industry 


The  Electric  Truck  is  the  logical  successor  to  the  horse  because  It  is  better 
for  short-haul,  frequent-stop  work.  Its  simplicity  of  coustraction,  high  efficiency 
and  low  cost  of  operation  make  it  ideal  for  city  and  suburban  work.  What  per- 
centage of  your  trucking  or  deliveries  exceeds  a  15  mile  radius? 

In  nearly  every  large  city  you  will  find  Electric  Truck  fleets  and  the  bulk  of 
these  fieets  are  G.V.  Electrics.  Why?  Because  we  have  been  building  Glee* 
trie  Trucks  and  Wagons  since  1901  and  our  product  has  won  the  confidence 
of  hundreds  of  large  firms.  Because  we  build  dependable,  standardized, 
long-lived  vehicles  that  save  their  owners  money. 

G.  V.  Ekctric  Tracks 

mait^our  confidence  too.    We  offer  you  motor  trucks  of  known  worth  and  per- 
formance.    Half  of  some  of  the  fleets  below  are  from  six  to  ten  ynrs  old. 
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A  hl^h  grade  macbtiic  put  in   Ilie  right  place 

yWiiin  biujr  give*  €ffieitmiy,    Thst'i  what  rcn  want  in  y 
^^X.  *"•<*■    Th»l'i  what  yon  get  tu  G.  V.  Electrics 

Made  in  Six  Capacities : 
750  lbs.,  1,000  lbs.,  2,000  lbs.,  2  too.  3^  ton  and  5  ton 


A  Book  on  Transportation  Problems 


What  will  dd  fDiir  hanlmfC  eheapnt  — 
Oanlln*  or  Bleotli;  Tniek  r  It  nujr  be  ■ 
or  ■  ainiblDalitm  ol  afl  Itarcc.  Tou  miut  b 
cntale  cTldence  to  decide  iriihoai  nucsiinB. 


I   Depl-B.    Umlird  edition,  aownte  to-day 


^      General  Vehicle   Company 

Principal  Office  and  Factory, 
LONQ  I5LAND  CITV,  NEW   VORK 

New  York,  Chicata.  Bosloa.  Pblladdphla.  St  Loidi 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Here  is  the  tire  whith  now  outsells  any 
other  tire  that's  made. 

Over  one  million  have  been  used,  on  some 
ioo,coo  cars.  And  the  demand  to-day  is 
six  limes  larger  than  two  years  ago. 

Here  is  a  patented  tire  which  quickly 
jumped  to  the  lead  because  it  cut  ttrc  bills 

You  should  knou  it. 

The  HooUeu  Tire 

There  are  no  beads  on  the  base  to  hook 
into  the  rim  ll.inpcs. 

So  your  removable  flanges,  when  you 
use  ihis  lire,  are  slipped  to  the  Opposite 
sides.  They  ciirM'  outward  then,  not 
inward. 

Should  the  (ire  become  whollv  or  partly 
dcfiaicd,  it  reNt*  r.n  a  rounded  e'djar.      Rim- 

126  Braided  Wires 

The  lire  is  held  on   because  the  t 


There  are  six  flat  bands  of  iz6  braided 
wires  vulcanized  into  the  tire  base. 

Nothing  can  force  the  tire  over  the  rim 
flange.     It  needs  no  hooks,  no  tire  bolts. 

But,    when    you    unlock    and    remove 
flange,  it  slips  ofi^  like  any  quick-detach  able 

The  Ejctra  Size 

These  tires  are  made  lo  per  cent,  over  the 

This  is  done  lo  take  care  of  your  extras  — 
to  give  an  over-tired  lar  —  to  save  the  blow- 
outs due  to  overloading. 

'I'iiat  means  lo  jir  cent  more  air  —  lo 
per  cent,  added  carrying  lapacily.  .\nd 
thai,  with  the  average  lar,  adds  25  per  cent, 
to  the  tire  mileage. 


Vet  No-Rim-Cut  li 
than  other  standard  t 


For  Informs  lion  iboui 


o  the  Reiden'  Servi 
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The  Passing  Type 
No  Oversize 


This  is  the  old-type  tire  — tlic  clincher 

in   two.    Tens  of  thousands  of  users  have 

tire  —  which    No-Rim-Cut    tires    are    dis- 

proved it. 

placing. 

It  is  on  the  same  rim  as  the  No-Rim-Cut 
tire.     But  the  removable  rim  flanges  must 

That  is  why  these  tires  now  far  outsell 

any  other  tire. 

be  set  to  curve  inward  —  to  grasp  the  hooks 
in    the    tire. 

Our  Patent  Type 

The  thin  edge  of  the  flange  digs  into  the 
tire,  when  wholly  or  partly  deflated. 

Statistics  show  that  23  per  cent,  of  all 
ruined  clincher  tires  have  been  rim-cut  in 
this  way. 

A  Doubled  Cost 

These  tires  involve  all  the  worr)-,  all  the 
waste  of  ^im-cutting. 
And  these  tires 


So  you  lose    this 
added  mileage. 


GOODJ^EAR 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Wilhml  Non-SkiJ  Tread, 


We  control  by  patents  the  only  way  to 
make  a  satisfactor>'  bookless  tire.  Other 
methods  have  serious  shortcomings  —  all 
are  explained  in  our  Tire  Book. 

That  is  why  the  demand  for  this  new- 
type  tire  centres  on  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires.  These  tires  are  right  —  a  million 
tires  have  proved 
it.  Don't  accept 
experiments. 


Out  1912  Tire 
Book— buedoD  13 
ytmtt  of  ti»-m>k. 
ing  —  ■•  filled  with 
hcti  yoD  alioiiU 
know.  Aak  ui  (o 
mail  it  to  you. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO..  AKRON,  OHIO 

Bn>ckta>dAiaKiMi>l03PriMipdCitit>.  W*lkk*ADKU*elRibWrirM,r>t Acc*««i«tBjR«piirO«tfib 

I,  0>t. 


IT  is  Quality  in  the  tire— not  type  or 
Btyle— that  determines  the  Mileage 
you  get  out  of  it 

C  Diamond  Tires  are  made  in  all  types. 
(the  Straight  Side  tj'pe  included),  in  all 
sizes,  to  fit  every  style_  of  rim.  and  in 
"Smooth,"  "Safeij',"  "Bailey"  and  "Grip" 
treads. 

C  You  can  gret  in  Diamond  Tires  any 
type  jou  want  —  and  in  any  Diamond 
Tire  you  choose  you  get  what  no  other 
tire  can  give  you  — GreofesI  Mileage 
*  and  Best  Service. 
C  The  phenomenal  success  of  the  Dia- 
mond Safety  Tread  Tire  proves  this. 

C  Ilctft  Is  t  meecd  lire  ihat  is  buHl  by  addioK  ■ 
thick,  heavy  trend  on  the  rtrjiulur  smooih  tread 
Diamond  Tire,  a  rent  non-skid  lire  based  on  a 
coni^l  undersianding  of  Ihc  skid  problem.  Its 
principle  ia  fundamcnlally  dilfcrcnl  liom  that  ol 
uny  oiber  tire. 

CIt  prevents  a  skid  by  cutting  ihroueh  and 
tlfaninj  away  the  film  of  mud,  waive  or  grease 
on  ihe  pavcmcnl,  exactly  ns  a  s<iuefjn>e  window 
rk^ner  dries  ■  pane  of  glau.  It  is  a  year  round 
lire  that  Insures  Kafeiy.  and  a  tire  that  Kives  even 
)crc:iter  miieagi]  Ihan  the  smooih  ticad  Diamond 


^mpanii 


AKRON,  OHIO 


AUTOMOBILES 


Mack    Saurer   Hewitt 


"Leading  gasoline  trucks  of  the  'world " 

Your  transportation  problem — you  want  unprejudiced 
advice  first ;    then  service. 

Who  will  best  advise  and  serve  you  ? 

A  manufacturer,  who  has  only  one  kind  o£  a  truck  built  in  one 
or  two  sizes?  Or  the  International  Motor  Company,  which  manu- 
factures trucks  of  value  proved  by  years  of  use;  with  various 
designs  and  distribution  of  load  and  a  full  line  of  sizes  with  every 
kind  of  body  built  in  their  own  plant? 

Capacities :    1,  I}j,  2,  3,  4,  i)4,  5,  t)4,  7H  and  10  toiu 

You  cannot  afford  to  settle  your  transportation  problem  with- 
out consulting  this  organization. 

We  have  data  on  the  transportation  problemii  of  about  every  line  of  business.  Our 
Engineering  Departmciit  wQI  be  glad  to  send  you,  on  lequest,  special  information  in  regard  lu 
your  own  particular  needs. 

International  Motor '  Company 

Genera!  Offices  :   57th  and  Broadway  New  York  Works:   AUentownra;   Plainfield  N  J 

Sales  and  Service  Stations:      New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St  Louis,  Cleveland 
Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Jersey  City,  Atlanta,  Kansas  City,  Denver 


n  Kra 
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AUTOMOBILES 


ACX))f 

IR  OIL    M 


TEXACO 

„M©T®m  OIL 


You,  the  car  owner,  need  no  longer  number 
cylinder  troubles  among  your  motor  cares. 
Pitted  cylinder  walls  and  valves,  weak 
compression,  faulty  ignition,  can  almost  invari- 
ably be  traced  to  an  inferior  cylinder  oil. 
The  perfect  cylinder  oil  contains  no  carbon  impurities.        ■  t 
Its  lubricating  qualities  have  not  been  impaired  in 
order  to  eliminate  carbon.    It  shows  a  zero  cold  test.  l^ 

Texaco  Motor  Oil  meets  these  requirements.  The 
most  careful  working  tests  have  shown  none  of  the 
troublesome  carbon  deposits  so  common  with  motor  oils. 
It  burns  absolutely  clean.  It  has  sufficient  body  to  lubricate 
perfectly.  Cylinders  never  "dry  out,"  never  become  scarred 
or  pitted.  It  has  a  cold  test  of  zero  and  thereby  eliminates 
all  of  the  lubrication  troubles  usually  caused  by  cold  weather. 
These  are  strong  statements.  Vou  may  feel  skeptical.  Tiiebest 
proof  of  their  truth  is  in  the  use  of  the  oil  itself.    Try  a  can. 

Sold  in  1  and  5  ^llon  cans  at  earaees  and  supply  shops.    For  instructive  booklet, 
"Abiiut  MiHor  Lubrication,"  address  Dept.  A.  13  Baiteiy  PJ.,  \,  Y,  City. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 


The  Rcadtn'  Scnicc  will  (ivc  ialotmiliiMi  about  ■ulorootHlct 


ADTOMOBILES 


turn  the  hose  on  when  the  rest  of  your  car 
is  being  washed.  No  trouble— no  scrubbing — 

ust  a  hose  and  sponge.  That's  because  the  surface  of 
^ofitaccU  is  smooth  and  dirt  can't  settle  into  it  as  it  does 
iMohair"  and  "near  Mohair"  materials. 

If  jour  Awtanto  Top  gets  spotted  with  oil  or  grease  just  use  a  little  soap 
and  the  oil  and  grtase  come  off  like  magic. 

A  dean  looking  Top  makes  your  entire  car  look  spick  and  span.  Remember  i 
:i  shabby  tap  makes  a  shabby  car. 
And  IhMHM*  uKon.     Bealdes  lookmg  W«U  fcntaMit  U  aunproot  hestproot  COU 
prooC  aleetpriKtt  anowproof,  rainproof,  crackprool  oUproot  greaseproot  durt- 
proof  and  dlrtproot 


for  thii!    ^^ll'^nf"--"^;-"';;,.!/,':;:';' 


The  Panlatote  Company 

SBowlaiGituBUf..  N»YarkCitr    I 


THE  DOG  BOOK 

Br  JAMES  WATSON 

Covers  every  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject with  full  accounts  of  every 
prominent  breed.  128  full-page 
pictures,  complete  in  one  volume. 

Nal.  S6.00  (potacc  }5t) 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Gairden  City,  New  York 


Tell  Us  Your 

Automobile  Troubles 

The  Reader's  Service  will 
give  expert  advice  about 
automobiles. 


WANTED-R  DER  AGENTS  !l^lil= 

Mudi'l  "Itkncrr"  bicycle  furoislwd  tvoa.  Our  Bfeau  emywhere  are  maliiiig  moatj  hi(.  IFrilt  at 
«Ki/i-r.llfa'la^lariandipnta!effr,  NO  aiOIlBV  RK4)lllUKD  until  you  rccdrc  aad  apyrai*  g( 
torn  bicycfc.  Wc  iliip  lo  ■Dyadc.  anTwherc  In  Ihc  V,  B.  trithenl  a  trnt  OffviU  la  adiaaot.  fnftf 
/'oiM.  and  allow  TEN  UA^TB-  FBSB  TUIAL  dnrias  which  time  yoa  may  rldt  the UqdCMidpM 
II  lo  any  Hat  you  iflih.  It  you  are  then  not  perfectly  utiaBea  or  do  not  wiili  to  katp  tha  M^ot 
you  nuy  ihipil  tack  to  ulntcniTeipcnM  andnu  mill  hM  te  iml  mucrut. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  ru*B^^^f^^,''r^VJi^^*^,^ASF/pSSt 

<r. .  ^ii,  uoiii  you  ncclvc    uui   lauUicuci  and    Imn  d«r  MMM  m 

itou  WILL  BE  »ST0iiisHED"sr.ri.'s'7»~;.s;S'r*;-s:  r  "Sr; 


mead'  cycle  CO.      Dept.  RI37 

iiikinN  ..(  builJini!^    'I'ht  KciJeii'  Service  can  t"t  V"" 


fi.  jjMO.  TMla  Md  '  ■ 'J*J« 


ajssr.'MS 


CHICAGO^ 


AUTOMOBl  LES 


J 


Huemabil*  LonB^lnlia  "32"  Taunns  Cai 

F.O.  B.  Dilrali.includiPK  cqulpmcat  a[  windihielil.icis  Ismiisi 
look  nad  ham.  Thiu  sKcdi  focwiid  and  tcvint:  sliding  acir 
.tl -inch  bore  md  it-inth  itrokc:  BiHch  mienclo;  loO-inch  w 


Not  the  Price;  Not  the  Specifications;  But— 
the  Name  added  to  both 


YounouKI  iJolhiscai  Itii  than  juiliK  If  v'ou 
judged  il  by  its  price. 

would /ai7  la  da  it  fall  jusruf  even  if  yoii 
Iged  it  by  ihe  Reneroiia  specificaiion*. 
what  ihc  cat   has  always  stood   for.  that 
idcrs  the  price  remarkable. 


You 


Iii! 


((  has  shown  itself   worthy   of  a    place  besid 
them— worthy  to  share  the   same   gara 
has  [lillilleil  iu  mission  as  efficiently  as  they 


Il  is  the  Hupmobile  record; 
bile  reputation;  thai  en 
Iraordinary  character  oi  th 

The  price  is  not.  in  itself,  sei 
high  standard  oi  Hupmobi 
price  I J  sensational. 


proportions   in    any  part 
oi  the  chassis. 
You     buy     them     because 
iheir     name     and     ihelr 
word    have   always    been 


id  Ihe  Hupm. 
lasizB     the    *■ 


r  these  things 
1  delai'     - 
illv  rea 


'e  arc  quite  willing  that  you 
ihii  new  Hupmobile  with  ci 
several  hundred  dollars  more. 


IS  you  study  theca 
till  then,   will  ya 
the  remarkable  value  embodjt 
and  in  the  specifications. 


either  equality  or 
riority  in  any  dehnile 
and  positive  lest  which 
you  may  designate  to  the 


uiUnl  20  H.  P.  RiiBalnut.  STSO 

[  gciTS,  BokH  msEnelo-    Equipped  with  U 


1    wtsel   bu*.   $Sso 

HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  1291  Jeffmon  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


i 


9  the  Readers'  Setvi 


V  be  able  >o  offer  ii 


I 


AUTOMOBILES 


The 

Ideal 

Lubricant 

The  microscope 
proves  that  friction  is 
caused  by  minute  irreg- 
ularities on  tiie  bearing 
surfaces.  Dixon's 
Motor  Graphile  covers 
this  power-wasling 
roughness  with  a  thin 
veneer  ot  marvelous 
smoothness  and  dura- 
bility. 

Tbli  venter  ictuallr  holdi 
On  mclal  surlwes  tptn,  it- 
dudni  friction  ind  lost 
power.  UnlikeiniaiaroilDr 
ireaie.  it  cuumt  brtali  down 
or  duaie  under  heat  or 
cold.   Tni*  l«  whr  bearinn 

when  InbHcaied  wllb 
DluHi'i  Molor  OraphHe— 
■  (Hire.  tbln.  louih,  nnclii- 
Dol  llike  tnpbile  ol  lU' 


DIXONS 

Motor  Graphite 


Overstock 

in  the  case  of  a  few  bound  Volumes  ot 

WORLdSWORK 

enables  us  (o  otfer  the  following  bargains: 

Bound  Copies  of 

Volume  17 
Volume  18 
Volume  19 


At     the     actual 


luFacturlng     cost     of 


50  CENTS 

A  VOLUME 

These  are  handsomely  bound  In  cloth  ud 
:hree-quaner  tnorocco  and  lettered  in  {old. 

SenJ  your  otJti  to 

The  Country  Life  Press 

Garden  Cl[y  New  York 


Do  You  Want  to  Go  to 
CoUege? 

Free  Scholarships  will  be  given  young 
men  and  women  who  qualify  for  tbem. 

Fir  full  infarmalitn  addrtu 

E.  M.  THAYER.  Sec. 

The  Students'  Opportunity 
League 

Country  Life  Press.  Garden  City,  L.  L 


■  Hi 

II 


'Used  in  Every  Line  of  Business" 


who  are  accustomed  to  use 
or  appliances,  have  adopted 


Great  business  concerns 
none  but  the  Ijest  methods 
our  delivery  car. 

More  than  six  hundred  different  owners,  using  from 
one  to  seventy-four  Autocars  each,  endorse  its  econom- 
ical and  business-building  ser\ice.  Among  these  owTiers 
are  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Canadian 
Covemnient,  who  impose  upon  their  Autocars  the  exact- 
ing duties  of  mail  distribution. 

Id  every  line  of  trade,  the  Autocar  is  proving  itself 
"AnitTica's  Leading  Delivery  Car.  ' 

Wrilm  for  UmI  of  ut^.  anJ  Calatof  Strin  No.4  W. 

THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Factory,    Aidmore,  Pa. 

1   ISSTi 


Gnni  abroijf  Rnuio.  limc-ubln.  ind  il 


Cont  inuoxu  Efficiency 
1—      OiujaAieod 


mcy  it^ 


ntJ  On>.u«h  ihe  Befdeii'  f 


I'lc  .'.'ifltf.    tC  Bulled  Help.  DiAnnMiii  will  KiuUTlumiih  dmiii 
iilncM  Help*  VtoU.  Doublcday.,Pa( 


W.3»dB(,.Nt»  Vork 


^fii^^JmcimiJk, 


You  wouian't  know  you  vae  wridag 
with  ■  >l»l  pcD — lliry  ue  u  flu. 
ibie.  TKe  liny  ball.poinl  ioitewJ  of  lbs 
■uiul  iliS.  ihup  point  mak«  (he  difl.-r- 
cace.  Tbrjr  tfioid  a  welcome  relid  hom 
icrvlcbin^  di^ng  mod  blotting. 


Ball-Pointed 


u  yoar  itTUdemuicli.  L«it 
loupr  b^cutfc  Ihcy'ic  mule  ai  fijani  SKcAeld 
m5.      10    vuidM.     Silrer-grey.  SI-OO.      GoU 

MB4»iJ0p< 

j4f  yaor  Sla^amr,  or  wnf  fttpaU  hy  u 
24  for  2S  cents 

£  «.CO.,Sf  WaSM  St.NtwTMk 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL    PENS 


are  uniiorm. 
Find    the    style    that 
your    handwriting 
your  pen  troubles  are  over. 

Spencerian    Pens  always   run  ihe 

e  because  they're  always  made 

I  of  the  same  Spencerian  Pen  Steel, 

I  tempered  to  the  Spencerian  stand- 

'~\  ard  of  elasticity,  and  pointed  by 

[i  the    same    expert    workmen. 

[J  Spencerian  means  highest  qual- 

il  ity  in  every  pen  of  every  box. 

f    3  road  ptuKoldtriHiti  for  10  rwHU. 
SpemctrUa  P»  €•„  SU  anattnr.  Hew  Tark 


^^^  ^^lAN  Safety"  i^^-^^ght  pen 


"SWAN  SAFETT' 

"n*  CoU  To*  Fa«I~  (/nriaW  iirWiif} 

-T>.L.4d<TTH<r' (M  •<^f*M-i1 

I     -n*  Scnirdan  C>»"  (A'M-fa^aWrl  •3.7S  Mid  u 

MABIE,  TODD  A  COMPANY(M«k«al 

I    lIMaUm  L»a.  N.»  Ywfc      10«  S.  State  St..  CW»a*      Laadaa      Pari* 


The    Pen    With    the    Uttie    Windcvws 

Thiough  theie  windowi  you  cm  tec  iutaotly  )uil  how  mack  ■![  ■  M 
■^-     •    '        '    '  wi  uc  great  timc-HTcn.  Wka  ll* 
mpn  they  tdl  you  to.    Thw  fom 
id   tlie  aunoyaBce  ol  todai  «■ 


™W  P 


>    M    k. 


BUSINESS    HELPS 


-     tZ  -Zfe-      '  „ 


The  Dictaphone  Lightens  the 
Stenographer's  Work 

IT  IS  in\'ariably  the  fastest,  cleverest  stenographers  who  appreciate 
the  relief  of  the  Dictaphone.  Dictaphone  dictation  is  direci — no 
note-taking  between  the  spoken  work  and  the  t>-pewrittcn  sheet. 
The  actual  voice  is  better,  quicker,  surer  than  the  pencil  —  and  hearing  is 
far  easier  than  hearing  plus  note-taking  and  note-reading. 

The  Dictaphone  operator  gets  what  you  said  —  not  what  she  reads  from 
her  notebook  as  what  you  said — and  as  necessity  for  repeating  words  or  sen- 
tences arises,  she  can  hear  you  repeat  them  forty  times  without  embarrass- 
ment or  annoyance.  Every  notebook  filled  with  shorthand  notes  means 
from  one  to  six  hours  of  trying  work  —  and  every  minute  of  it  wasted. 


Telephone  oi 

At]>nl>.S2.MND 
Boiion.  lT4Ti« 
Chicaio,  101  N.I 
Dillu.  1403  Mail 


ir  nearest  branch,  or  better  yet.  call : 


•■polu.  422-424  Nicallal 


Pittiburi.  101  Siith  St. 


Write  ior  catalogs  and  full  particulars,  and  a  complete  list  of  all  btanchea.  one  of  which  may 
be  nearer  to  you  than  any  of  the  above,  to 

TMEDICTflPA^y^E 

Box  114,  Tribune  Building,  New  York 

Columbia  Phonograpb  Company,  Gen'1,  Sole  Dittributor* 

Exclusive  Selling  Rights  Granted  Where  We  Are  Not  Actively  Represented 
PasLtions  are  open  in  several  of  the  large  cities  for  bigh-gradc  office  specialty  salesmen. 


^BMid— ifa*.*fc 
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BUSINESS    HELPS  [ 


Tbe  National  Standard  of  Value 

in  bond  paper  for  business  stationery  is 

CONSTRUCTION 


Best  at  Jt  the  Price 


Made  in  W^       ^^  With 

White  and  ^^^      ^^r  Envelopes 

six    colors  mm.  mm   m.m    ^.  tO    Vtatch  , 

BOND 

It  is  the  only  paper  carried  in  stock  by  re- 
sponsible printers  and  lithographers  in  the 
150  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 
These  firms  buy  Construction  Bond  direct 
of  us  500  lbs,  or  more  at  a  time^  while  they 
can  get  other  papers  through  local  jobbers 
a  ream  or  two  at  a  time 

— which  is  the  reason  why  you  should  specify 
Construction  Bond  for  your  business  station- 
ery, if  you  want  to  be  sure  of  good  value. 

You  see  the  economy  of  our  direct  method  of  distribution — sav- 
ing  the  jobber's  profit  and  the  expense  of  small  lot  handling. 
This  saving  comes  off  the  price  you  pay  for  fine  business  sta- 
tionery if  you  secure  Construction  Bond. 

You  can  t^et  such  stationery  of  one  or  more  high  grade  printers 
and  lithographers  in  every  important  city  in  the  United  States. 
Ask  us  for  the  names  of  those  firms  in  your  locality  and  we  will 
also  send  you  25  handsome  specimen  letterheads  showing  the 
various  colors  and  finishes  of  Construction  Bond.  Please  write 
us  on  your  business  stationery. 

W.  EL  WROE  &  CO.,  Sales  Office  1001  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


III  writing  tu  advertisers  please  mentiun  Thi.  World's  WoiK 
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1 

loiir-Fiftlis 

1 

~^..  Please  send  your  Book 


N/ 


i 


Tear  off  thi: 

coupon  and  get  \ 

the  book  that  tells  \.  niuanj_ 

how  business  corre-   \ 

spondence  is  kept  out 

of  the  sidings  and  is  rail-  X/"*^,™'*' 

roaded  straight  through  from   X"™' 

brain   to   type  in  half  the  time  \ 

and  at  half  the  cost  of  your  present 

stenographic  method  by  using  the 

Edison 
Dictating  Machine 

If  the  Edison  Dictating  Machine  did  no  more 
than  to  save  your  stenographer's  time  and,  by 
removing  all  obstacles,  increase  her  working 
capacity  without  increasing  her  effort,  it  would 
be  well  worth  adopting  for  that  reason  alone. 

It  dfcfj  all  that,  but  beyond  that  andy^/r  more 
important,  it  saves  your  time  and  the  time  of 
your  highest  priced  men — cuts  the  cost  where 
the  cost  counts  most. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  you  know 
just  how  these  savings  are  made.  This  book 
will  tell  you  in  the  simplest,  briefest  manner. 
Cut  the  coupon  and  send  for  it  now. 


^i^bmtfa&Mon 


214  Lmkeud*  Avnnia 
Q.&hM^  Or>fig«,  N.  J. 


BUSINESS    HELPS 


SIMPLE  as  it  is,  the  device  shown  above  is  working  a  revolution.  In 
many  businesses  it  is  cutting  the  price  of  printing  in  two  —  saving 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 
Get  this!  —  it's  rca/ printing  we're  talking  about — just  the  kind  of  sta- 
tionery, system-forms  and  advertising  you've  been  buying  from  your  printer. 
That  fact  is  important,  because  with  this  device  you  can  do  your  own 
printing —  without  the  heavy  investment,  delay,  high-priced  labor,  room, 
high  power,  muss  or  fuss  of  the  printing-office  —  at  a  saving  of  25c.  to  75c. 
on  every  dollar. 

The  devtci.'  is  a  Printing-ink  Attachment  that  fits  any  No.  3  or  No.  4  Multigraph,  and 

converts  either  into  a  real  printing  machine.     With  electrotypes  you  can  reproduce  any 

desired  style  or  size  of  type,  linecuts,  borders  and  ornaments.     Or  for  emergency  work 

you  can  print  from  the  machine's  self-contained  equipment  of  Gothic  or  typewriter  type, 

or  special  hand-set  type.     ,\ny  color  iif  printing  ink  is  available.     And  you  turn  out 

r«af  printing—  1200  to  5000  sheets  an  hour. 

Perhaps  difficult  to  believe  — particularly  if  you  think  you  already  know  the  Multigraph,  and 

have  in  mind  its  form-typewriiing  function.      But  it's  being  demonstrated  daily  by  hundreds  of 

auccctsful  business-houses  —  large  and  small.  _ 

In  ten  months  the  -Mark  Cross  Co.,  New  York,  saved  Xsooo  on  their 
printing  with  the  Multigraph.  They  estimate  that  in  profits,  saving 
of  time,  convenience  and  service  it  has  bi-en  worth  ^2S,ocxi  to  ihem  in 
that  period. 

The  Photo-C rafts  Shops,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  saved  50%— $126— 
on  their  first  Multigraph  job,  a  2t<-page  catalog.  .'Xnd  on  subsequent 
editions  they  will  save  even  more! 

Here's  the  important  question — what  can  ^00  save  in  your  business. 
Don't  prejudKe  the  qin-Blion.    Vou  don't  kno 
we'll  gladly  iro-uperate  with  you  in  gettingat  thi 


■  promise  that  yi 


eye-opening  fac 


■w.    Neither  do  ■ 

;  brass  tacks  of  the  ci 

your   business    pro 


THE  AMERICAN   MULTIGRAPH   SALES   CO. 

Branchai  in  Sixtj  Citias 
Look  in  Yht  TaUplHH  Dirmttart 
np«B   R*pr*HiiUUT«  I   Tk.    InlwnitlDB^   MulUsra»h   Coopuir.  SB  Helben 
VUaocl.  UitdoB.  EmUbJ!  Batlfai.  W.-S  KniMarir.  TO  Eck*  Fri*drich>tr. 


lUS  E.  Fartialk  St. 


WhatUsMAnYM 
HtMtlBterMteaii; 


AMERICAN  UlTLTICRAPB 


^sSs: 
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More  Than 
40 

Models  ■ 


Ihe   word 

ll  ihould   mt 

construction  so 

serve  you  at  le; 

Service."     [t    : 


(oi 


When    you    are 
.idering   the    purchase  of   ; 
nchine.    slop  when  you    run  across 
"service."     Find  its  real  meaninj 
:an  that  the  machine  possesses  mechanical 

durable,  so  practical,  that  it  will   faithfully 
ast  5  years.   This  is  the  meaning  of  "WALES 
ihy  it  is  absolutely  unrteceuary 


aintain  an  expensive  army  of  repair  men. 


W^IcES 


lb    »l  1       Adding 

Visible  i>u^ 


— the  only  adding  nnachine  guaranteed  5  years— the  adding 
machine  that  has  "service"  buill  into  it  at  the  factory  so  well 
that  it  never  taxes  you  with  the  expensive  supervision  of 
an  inspection  corps. 

Some  of  the  largest  and  most  careful  buyers  in  the  country 
—  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co..  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  International 
Harvester  Co. .and  1  500  and  more  banks— all  considered  the 
question  of  service  when  they  finally  bought  the  WALES. 
They  accepted  th«  WALES  features  of  visible  prmting. 
visible  total,  easy  handle  pull.  etc..  as  a  matter  of  course  — 
as  necessary  to  a  really  good  adding  machine.  ^' 

Yoa  uiiB  certainly  ham  lometfiing  *  „ 

of  in  (<r««(  if  you  mail  Ihr  coupon.  ^    ^^^ 

The  Adder  Machine  Company       /'u^w^; 


.W«kMiJ 

I 
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"Write  Your  Records  on  Paper  of 
Finest  Linen  QuaJity" 


"Publir  recordt  mint  be  permanent.  They 
are  vital  to  civilisation  and  to  a  nation's 
welfare.  Write  ymir  records  on  paper  of 
finest  linen  quality. ''  These  were  the  re- 
cent words  of  H  Supreme  Court  Judge. 
The  thinkiiiK  men  of  to-day — the  men 
H-ho  guard  the  deNtinieH  of  governments — 
National,  State,  Coimty  or  City,  recognize 
the  justice   and   vital   importance  of  the 


court's  admonition.  They  realize  that  the 
exclusive  standards  of  quality  and  durabil- 
ity found  only  in  Byron  Weston  Linen 
Record  Paper  are  absolutely  essential  to 
permanent  record  work. 

Such  standards  mean  permanency  and 
permanency  is  possible  only  with  paper 
erpertly  made  of  linen  rag»  or  "paper  of 
finest  linen  quality". 


Byron  Weston 
Linen  Record  Paper 

is  invariably  used  as  the"standard"of  specifications  to  which  paper 
manufacturers   must   figure  in  submitting  contract  estimates 

Twenty-six  stnttrs  nnd  hundreds  i>f  raunjoipnlities  use  tor  oflii'iiil  purposes  Byron  Weston  Linen  ReconI 
Paper.  The  uldi-st  nnd  most  retiiible  ststioners.  rulers  and  bindcra  have  unhcsilatingl]'  spedfied  for 
fifty  yean  Byron  Wmton  producis  where  SHtisfiietiiin  had  tii  be  Kusranteed  and  where  qnalit;  aiKi 
perotaneocy  were  the  impiirtuiit  en  n  side  rations. 

Wa  Iu>a  a  Mw  book  of  raourkaUa  taMimoBUk  Hut  cubdI  Im  aqiulHl  br  uy  otlMr 
R*ufd  r%pm  M>kw  in  Ik*  verld.     Writ*  for  it  t»^r.    Aik  far  SunpU  Bosk  • 

K,7.'s£=r:':,""°D'rf::.:-:'^r.™s    byron  weston  company 

».\\f  adaptnl  S-n  •Krumrrcial   uhi.     II  lini  Ihe  reHnnI  .    i-<iTAbLtSMEi>  iMi 

■ppfaraner.  uniripmi  li-diin.-.  Ji|ililiH.iw  nnd  (uuftiiit'iw  i^tiTnv  •      MASS 
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THE  ONLY  STANDARD 


5-[)RAWE,R  Correspondence 
6ni   6-DRAWLR  Invoice 


STEEL  FILING  SECTIONS 


(NOTE  CONVENIENT  HEIGHT) 


This  Gam tH nation  gives 

(in  fihng  inches) 

96  Inches  for  5  X  3 

Cards 

216  Inches  (or  letters 

144  Inches  for 


AND  OCCUPIES  ONLY 

27  I  41  INCHES 

or  FLOOR  AREA 

No  Other 

Sections 
Clvci  Such 

In  So 
Limited  a 

Maximum  use  of  every 
filing  inch  guaranteed 
by  a  "follower  block" 
that  always  prevents 
papers  from  sagging. 
Sections  interlock — only 


S«i..  Cmfhu  im,  ./  "READY  TO  SHIP"  St„l  Fill^,  S,^tin,  M^, 

Baker-Vawter  Company 


and  Manufacturers  of  Accounting  Systems ) 


CHICAGO 


HOLYOKE 


For  informa.ion  rtg.rding  bu« 


.thi*  imrli.      I  he   ReiJeri'  Service  ii  icquimicd  Willi  the  laieit  Jcvlcci 
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STRATHMORE 
PARCHMENT 

Good  business    stationery  is  no 
longer  a  mere  expression  of  ^  j 
high  ideals  -  it  is  a  duty  to  one's 
Correspondents.  Strathmore  Parch- 
ment costs  slightly    more  than  ^ 
other  good  business   papers  but 
the  knowrledge  of  a  duty   grace-  , 
fully  done  is  worth  this  extra  cost,  i 
ear  this  in  mind  when  ordering  | 
new  stationery.  ^  The  Strathmore 
IWchment  Test  Book  free  on  requ« 

THE  STRATHMORE  PAPER  CO.. 

MitlinMgue,  Mass..  U.  5.  A. 


VTKe  Strathmore  Quality  line  includes  KigK  caste  papers  for  artistic  printingK 
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From    20  Feet 
To  Our  20  Acres 
In  The  20  Years 


■  SO  X  30  factory  to  three, 
coverinji  iO  acres,  wi  th  ten  branch  storea, 
and  l.fiOO  agencies:  from  a  biuine&s  of 
$i.5W  to  one  of  $>i.500.000;  these  figures 
picture  the  development  of  the  largest 
concern  in  (he  world  making  office  filing 
systems  and  equipment,  exclusively. 

The  "YaniJE"  factories  turn  out 
more  filing  equipment  ihaii  those  of  any 
other  company:  each  month  nearly 
3.000,000  pounds  of  freight  are  liandled 
by  the  Rochester  factories  alone. 

Two  things  are  hack  of  the  wonderful 
developmenl  of  Ihiii  great  organization 
— quality  anil  service,  A  quality  which 
always  wins  out  whenei'er  euniparisons 
are  drawn;  a  ser\'tce  which  offers  to 
custonieK,  without  codt.  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  our  experts  in  planning 
the  simplest  and  best  systems  for  filing 
anything  in  any  business.  For  instance 
—  the  new  •' Y  and  E  "  Direct  Name 
(combination  alphabetical  and  numerical) 
System  of  ^'ertical  Filing,  is  a  lale 
devek>pment.  Saves  time,  checks  errors, 
increaMcs  filing  efBciency  by  preventing 
misfiling.       Write  for  circular  No.  ii^iS. 


World' 
Largest 


•@x 


Makers  Fil- 
ing Syttem* 


Branches  and  Agencies  Everywhere 

440  St.  P>ul  Str«t  KoebMUr.  K.  Y. 


Suggestion  No.  Ill 
From     the    Advertising 
Suggestion  Department 

EV'nRY  business  has  its  own 
story  lo  tell.  Why  not 
take  advantage  of  The  World's 
Work  tone  and  character  and 
tell  your  "  own  .story  "  by  an  anni- 
versary or  biogriiphical  sketch  in 
the  advertising  pages?  We  practi- 
cally live  with  our  readers  and  will 
be  glad  to  enlist  this  intimate  ac- 
quaintance in  your  service.  We 
know  how  to  present  your  s^de  so 
that  it  will  interest  our  side.  Send 
the  requisite  information  and  we 
will  submit  free  an  advertisement 
of  this  order. 

Write  Jkv  V«e 
Th«  Advorttolnc  SuncaUon  Denartmont 
□oubled>y.  pB«e  A  Co^  Cardan  City,  M.Y. 


PRINT  YOUR  OWN 

Canli.  i^in.-ulan>.  imilis.  uvimuiper.  rnm,  fe. 
IjireettlB.  KolarvlM.  Sure  money.  Biajira. 
fit  prin line  for  oUicm.  All  c.iiv.  tulctMnt.  Writ* 


n  Thr  WnnLiiN  Woi 


THE    WORLD'S   WORK   ADVERTISER 


MR.  WARREN  H.  COLSON 

has  the  honor  to  announce  his   pnrcliase   of  probably   Hie    most  beaiilirul    ^neral   collection  of 
Nineteenth  Century  Postage  Stamps  in  America;  the  collection  of 

WILLIAM  H.  SUSSDORFF.  Esq. 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Wherever  serious  collectors  may  ipithtr,  Hie  name  of  Siissdorff  lias  become  a  synonym  for  all 
thai  is  representative  of  the  permanent  and  best  in  collecting. 
Eff«i7  piece  in  this  wonderful  collection  Is  unoaed  and  In  Inunacnlalc  condition 

Mention  of  a  h.-indful  of  notable  examples  ^11  serve  to  indicate  the  heights  to  which  this 
collection  has  attained  as  an  exponent  of  the  highest  ideals  in  Pliilately  —  that  of  single-niindeil 
devotion  to  the  perfect  and  beautiful. 


■S.  COLUMBIA— 136S,  vertical  pair,  5c, 

imperforate,  unused. 
HAWAII— 1S.^<A  Ic,  pale  bh 

paper,  unused. 
SAXONY— 18.S(i,  i-Zngr.  en 

The  Sussdorff  collection  is 
collectors  is  invited,     Personal 


CANADA— 1»51,    horizontal    pair 
with  sheet  margin,  unuse<l. 
bluish  white      NEWFOUNDLAND— l!t57.  1  shilling,  scarlel. 
unn<ied. 
TUSCANY— 1S«).  ,1  lire,  unuseiL 
ofFered  for  sale  separately,  and  correspondence  with  serious 
rviews  may  be  had  by  appointment. 


jrof  co\or,unnsed. 


WARREN  H-  COLSON 

Postage  Stamps  for  Advanced  Collectors 
IM  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Massacbnsetts  Tcleplione  "Back  Bay  U02" 


How  to  Sell  1 

This    128-Page    Book 


state  at  a  Profit 


■imediale  use.  Describes  vividly,  clearly,  specifically  every 
.■west  method  for  selling  farm  and  city  properties,  renting  vacant 
•j^-.  aiurlmrnT4  and  biuines  JocAliaas,    Of  pirticuljr  inm^^i  rn  ^.-.r..   ...■»._ 

ildy  bvaluiblc  to  evor  leal  e"  - 

ie  by  ooe,  thr  varioui  phiaa  of  ih 


of  nburbaii  Joli;   i 


.;  ktetiaf  ntordi  al  re*]  aisle 


What  this  book  hai  done  for  other  real  «■- 
'ate  dealers,  it  will  just  as  surely  do  for  joa 
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■■i-"  »■  iifiBSTrlP^  —^7ii 


^F.ADERSareinviTcd 
jayimt'ai'  for"  bai'dlnV 


'['■■■  Wdiiu>'*  W(u> 


I 
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I 


At  last  —  A  roofing  material  that  is  as  quickly  and  easily  applied 
as  wood   shingles  —  As   beautiful   as   tiling;  as   durable   as   the 
finest  slate  and  that  is  surprisingly  inexpensive  — 
We  want  to  send  a  sample  of  it  to  every  home  ownerin  the  country. 

Flex-A-Tile 

Asphalt  Shingles 

are  made  of  solid  asphalt,  into  the  surface  of  which  is  imbedded, 
so  substantially  that  it  becomes  an  actual  part  of  it,  chipped  slate 
and  granite.  The  natural  color  of  this  slate  and  granite  gives  the 
coloring  to  the  shingles.  There  is  no  paint  or  artificial  coloring  of 
any  kind.  Shades  are  rich  red,  green  gray,  silver  gray  and  brown 
—  and  these  colors  can't  change  —  they  are  natural. 
Flex-A-Tile  Shingles  are  cheaper  than  wood  shingles  that  have 
been  stained.  They  are  easier  to  lay — and  they  will  last  as  long  as 
the  house  stands.  The  slate  surface  makes  practically  a  fir?-proof 
covering  for  the  roof  Flex-A-Tile  comes  in  rolls  as  well  as 
shingles — it  is  sold  by  dealers  in  roofing  materials. 

Write  today  for  a  sample  of  Flex-A-Tile  Shingles— 
Also  the  Flex-A-Tile  book  showing  roofing  designs. 


The  Heppes  Company,  1003  45th  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 
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The  Home  of  Wholesome  Food 

A  Snow- White  Solid  Porcelain  Compartment 


€1'>*"Monrog] 


A  Lifetime  Refrigerator 


ith  crBck4,  joinU, 
_.  .  and  other  natural 

hiding  place*  for  dirt,  odori.  decay- 
ing food  and  dangeroua  microbe* 
found  in  other  Tefrigers to rk^ — the  one 
really  tartitary  food  compartmenl. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Book  on  Home  Refrigeration 

It  telli  you  bow  to  keep  yourfood  iweet  and  whole  tome —how  to  cut  down  ica 

bill*— what  to  aeeL  and  what  to  avoid  in  buying  an^  refrigerator.     It  is  packed 

ith  money -taving  hin(i,and  every  houaewife  and  home  owner  ihould  have 

■  ■■MONHi.>E''-.le-ii-dbrHi['iWririrl^rfuNiiiinB»n.t 


The  "MONROE"  ixold  direct  lo 
ktfactorrprice*  — onSOdayi'  trial.  We  pay  the 

freight  and  guarantee  "full  latiifaction  or  money  

back."     lUbmrtd  Cradit  Termi  if  not  convemunt  to  pay  c<uA 

The"MONH01i;"i!>  tlie  ONE  REFRIGERATOR  with  eaoh  t(w 
CaiiipBnQi«nt  mule  of  ■  sollil  pit-'r  or  unbreakable  snnw-wliii 
luiri'pUIn  ware  with  evfry  eom^r  roundeit  as  >bown  In  above  cut 
Till-  ONE  REFRIGERATOR  B<-<-epted  la  thP  beat  homeB  and  leadtm 
liotplUIs.  ThH  ONE  REFRIGERATOR  that  can  be  auriDied  an. 
made  ([ermleaily  slean  bv  »iniply  wiping  out  with  a  ilanip  rioih 
The  ONE  REFRIGERATOR   Chat    will   pay 


MONROE    REFRIGERATOR    COMPANY 


KAMPOUT    SCREEN    HOUSE 

PORTABLE-BUG  PROOF-RAIN  PROOF 


Pt,fM  /.,T  Camping.  Ouldoet  SUtping, 
Summer   Dining    Reemt  and  Klhheni. 

Kvtty  dilail  i<  complctt.    Vou  cm.b  live  in  the  opm,  rtt  havi 

lILl'Mii,"S'riW*f"I  il"t^.y*''"  '^^  '*  *""  """ 

ST.  LOUIS  SCUEN  CO.,  UK  H.  KADI  ST.,  CT   LOITIS.  WX 


QLD  ENGLISH  FLOOR  WAX 

A.  9.  Boyle  *  Cm..  IBM  W.  tA  St.  CiBdaaati.  Ohio 


The  Original  Genuine  Utica 


Fits  the  hand  Id  I 


>DaturalgraaplngposU<OD.   ' 

■■■--D  all  day  without  hur"-  - 
I  are  imltatloDi  of  oi 


UnCA  DROP  FORGE  &  TOOL  CO. 

Udca.  N.  Y. 


The  Postoffice  Department  by  a  recent  ruling  is  ex- 
perimenting on  the  shipment  of  magazines  by  freight 
instead  of  fast  mail.  We  are  doing  our  utmost  to  send 
the  magazines  as  early  as  possible,  but  if  your  magazine  is 
late,  take  it  up  with  your  local  postmaster. 


Th»  Rtaden'  Service 


I  inlonnai  ion  about  inveaUnenti 
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Slurlevanl 
Vacuum  Oeaners 


The  Clean  Way  to  Qean 


The  elements  of  the  successful  vacuum  cleaner— the 

motor  and  the  fan — now  available  in  one  machine: 

The  Western  Electric  Motor  The  Sturtevant  Suction  Fan 

The  Combination  of  Perfection. 

Your  selection  can  now  be  easily  made  with  absolute  assurance  of  satisfaciory  opera- 
tion.    You  can  secure  the  product  of  over  30  years  of  manufaciuring  experience. 

Other  Western  Electric  Household  Helps  are : 
Machines  Inter-phooet  Electric  Flat  Irons 

Electric  Toasters      Electric  Chating  Dishes 

T^ey  cott  but  little  to  bay  and 
less  than  2c  an  hour  to  operate. 
Western  Electric  Motors  meet  every  requirement,  from  the  smallest 


Wi 


'ashing  M 
Sewing  Machine  Motors 


household  need  to  the  largest  industrial  application. 


Wratfot 


«>.  srvo 


W0sT0m  EhcTric  Compsny 

N'a  Vok  AiliDii  Chuita  KuuuCUv  Su  rrueiKa       Uontnal  LoBiIae 


31  City  Oiklud 

Cmdnutl  MiiuKmpiilii  Sail  Lak-C  Cill  S««ll>  Wmiilpcc 

todiUEpalta         51.  Piul  LoiAnrcln  ViBCounr  Tahva 

St.  Louii  Onuha       Dcnva      Uallu     Paflland         Ciipry  Syduty 

EQUIPMENT  FOR    EVERY   ELECTRICAL.  NKKD 


Arc  you  thinkini  ol  builiiinif    The  Radm'  Service  cut  pve  yon  hdphil  lutEOUuM 
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Don*t  Let  The  Iceman  In 

with  hia  muas  and  dirt.  Rave  your  refrigerator 
made  for  outside  icing.  All  McCray  refrigeratora 
cati  be  BO  arranged,  and  it  u  a  most  wonderful 
convenience. 

McCray  Refrigerators 

stand  alone  in  their  patented  features  ami  perfect 
heat  insulated  construt^tion.  Only  the  most 
perfect  and  aanitarylininga  are  used  — Opal  glaus. 
enamel,  porcelain  and  odorless  white  wood— no 
zinc.  The  McCray  patented  syutem  of  cold,  dry 
air  circulation  through  the  interior  keeps  every- 
thing in  line  condition  and  prevents  the  absorption 
of  flavors  and  odora. 

The  best  way  in  the  world  to  protect  the  family's 
health  is  to  get  a  McCray.    Then  you  are  sure  of  the 
condition  of  your  food.    Chosen  by  the  United  Stalea  Govern- 
ment for  its  Pure  Food  Laboratories.     Used  everywhere  with   great  satiafaction. 
Made  in  all  aizes  to  suit  any  requirement,  and  any  McCray  can  ba    arranged  for 
icing  from  the  outside. 


FV  Moot  Ulrkrli 


371  Lake  Street,  Kendallville,  Ind. 


Lilfht  Your  Country  Home  by  Electric  Liglit 

Economical  ligliting  of  coontry  homes  and  buildings  by  i-ln-- 
tricity — the  cleanest,  safest,  most  pleasant  light — is  possible  f^-r 
everyone  hy  the  simple,  compact  and  efficient 

Fay  &  Bowen  Electric  Li^htin^  System 

DAinv  fttornvc  bHII'^Tin  (&  t'm^  lliihl  an?  hnor  br  ifoiplT  tumlDv  ■  fwrtch.    The  rnsinF  it 


Send  for  Our  Electric  Bulletins  Il^^nVw  ^'X^m  to' ^"l 

FAYa  BOWENENGINECO.,    117  Lake  Si., Geneva.  N.Y..  U.S.A. 


Water  Supply  Systems  of 
Proven  Efficiency 


jtM.    n  yMT*  oi  •xpcrimo*  to  iiilii  u*  whc 

"REECO"  Water  System 


vcrrd  unil 
t  oF  Ihe  work,  ■niim 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO. "~  '•ft.'SSjW4i*kSS!*Jil  Wst' 


Tbc  Rcidcn'  Service  tivCi  iafonutioti  al 
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T3  Y  introducing  a  tiled  partition,  as  shown  in  the  ilhistra- 

tion,  a  built-in  bath  can  be  installed  in  conjunction  with 

the  needle  and  shower  bath.     This  arrangement   gives  a 

full  recessed  bath,  tiled  in  at  the  base,  back  and  both  ends. 

The  needle  and  shower  bath  is  distinctive.  Instead  of 
the  usual  curtain,  it  is  provided  with  a  plate-glass  door, 
adding  greatly  to  its  attractiveness  and  convenience.  The 
large  receptor,  of  Imperial  (Solid)  Porcelain,  gives  the 
bather  the  ample  room  required  for  a  vigorous  shower  bath. 
The  tiled  walls  and  glass  door  are  water  tight. 

MODERN  PLimBING.— Wr«F  (c(  "M'airm 


in  St-JHR  bDokin  •rtvic 


TheJ.L.Mott Ironworks   SyXL 


fruD  171  lud.DDU.     Stit 
n.  Cblcico.  PUlklrlphll. 


Finn  Avenue  and  Seven 
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To  Users  of  Light 

for  business  purposes — 
large  or  small ;  stores, 
hotels,  factories,  railroad 
stations  and 
trains,  offices, 
public  build- 
ings, etc. 

Alba 
Globes 

and 
Shades 

give  the  most 
and  best  light 
at  less  cost 
— in  most  cases — than 
the  usual  illuminating 
shades. 


Send  for  our  book  on  Scien- 
tific Illumination,  also  catalogue 
of  globes  and  shades. 

If  you  will  also  write  us  stating 
your  problem,  we  will 
tell  you  what  light  you 
need,  how  to  get  it,  and 
how  much  current  it 
will  take. 


i 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 
Pinsburgh 


"DEFOREyou  buy  a  hammock 

■'-' — Iram  why,  after  ten  years  of  service, 
a  Rowe  Gloucester  Bed  Hammock  is  still 
strung,  cumEonable  and  stt;htly- 

Nole  that  thr  Rowc  GloucHtpr  B.d  Hnnmock  hu 
double  iliiclin.-M  ol  duck  m  ill  pari>  i>ub3>-cl<-d  lo  •Iraio, 

It  IS  oiadeoFdurkw'iirtiinE  Zl  auncr^(Io'il>eK|'uarsiard. 
ISomr  hamrnacka  are  toiAr  oicTcn  8  ounce  duck.ilDile 
IhickutsiB.) 

The  Rowe  GlDoee.ler  h  »n  adapUtlon  to  xnen\  hh 
ot  the  himinock  made  bi  Rowe  lt.1  [he  U.  S.  Na>T  Inrtr 


abel.    Look  torn  loaioidiubi 
E.LROWEftS(HI,b(.,UlDncnSt.,GlNC«tet.lbu. 


Atbasr.  ri  T 


l^fvdprlpk  LoMwr  J 
Hnlii'rlHIti'lu'll  Pi 


"*"  El'iili'd 


^™iij^fc;dif-niQj. 
Hrn-D.  Tbnnw^'os. 

Loal«TL]le.  K¥.  rnnl.  W.  Keukfnr  A  Ekia 

M|)»ukr#,  «1>.  O.  W.  VltSutyanU^n 

|ilDDr«n>liiK  Ukiut,  NevEoKlftBdrani.  4  0a 

niiidu.14eb.  MllUrBtrwartlBuMi 

ml  niU.Ilk  11iir^llrll«r  On, 


n  Tie  WokU)'*  Wou 
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Every  Home  Builder — 
Every  Prospective  Home  BuOder — 
and  Every  Home  Owner  Should  Know 

— the  important  relations  different  heating 
systems  have  upon  the  comfort— a.nd  even 
more  upon  the  health  of  the  home. 

In  order  to  place  before  those  who  desire  to 
know  in  an  intimate  and  simple  way  about  heat- 
ing and  its  effects,  we  have  published  a  hand- 
somely illustrated  book, 

A  MODERN  HOUSE-WARMING 

which  we  wilt  be   glad  to   send  free   upon  request 

A  MODERN  HOUSE-WARMING  explains  simply  every  system  of  heatine— its  value  and 
its  proper  use.  The  heat  of  one  system  is  very  different  from  the  heat  of  another,  and  the 
cflect  of  each  upon  the  health  is  just  as  different. 

Written  by  experts,  this  book  enables  you  to  judge  as  an  expert,  not  only  what  your  home 
requires — but  why. 

It  is  inlereslin^.  helpCnl.  Its  many  illustrations  of  actual  home  interiors  make  eacb  pagv  a  deinong- 
Inttion  oC  your  personal  rec|ULrements. 

A  MODERN  HOUSE-WARMING  tells  in  addition  about  United  States  Radiators  and  Boilers— and 
their  sdentific  application  to  your  individual  needs— why,  rightly  used,  they  will  heat  your  home  to  a 
balmy,  healthful,  even  temperature,  and  how  their  use  means  a  saving  in  fuel  and  in  doctors'  bills. 
United  States  Radiators  and  Boilers  mark  the  liighesl  achievement  in  raodern  and  sanitary  lieating, 
the  result  of  over'ZO  years' expert  experience  in  successful  designing  and  installation.  The  United 
ijtatesGovernment  specifies  them  for  itspublic  buildings, and  architects  install  then)  in  their  own  homes. 
/.el  us  enlig/ilen  yon  as  to  whal  your  healing  system  skoitid 
be.  Learn  frotn  anlhorHies  to  judge  your  own  needs. 
The  United  State*  Radiator  CorporBlion  ha*  added  to  The  Complete  Line  of  Radiator*  and  Boiler*,  the 
Invincible  Electric  Renovator  (hereafter  to  he  known  ai  Capitol  Invincible)  and  the  ConD«r*Tille  S;aten) 
(hereafter  to  be  known  a*  the  Capitol  Cannertoille)  of  Vacuum  Cleaner*  for  both  portable  and  light 
and  heavy  inilallalioiu.      Each  of  lhe*e  lyitem*  ii  the  molt  perfect  and  practical  of  it*  typa — tried  and 


UnTted  jStates  /Radiator  (orporatio. 

51  Eail  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 


>AH 
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T^HE  noiseless  feature  of  the    Siwelclo    Siphon    Jet 
■^  Closet  commends  itself  at  all  times  to  nice  people. 

You,  no  doubt,  have  often  been  embarrassed  before  visitors  by  hearing  the  noisy 
fiushing  of  the  old-style  closet.  You  need  no  longer  put  up  with  this  annoykDce 
if  you  will  have  your  plumber  install  a  Siwelclo.  Outside  of  the  bathroom,  it  can 
not  be  heard  at  all.      No  other  closet  has  this  advantage. 

The  sanitary  features  of  the  Siwelclo — deep  water  seal,  thorough  fliish.  etc. — 
are  perfect. 

Siweklo  Closets  are  made  of  Trenton  Potteries  Vitreous  China,  a  material  so 
hard  and  compact  that  it  is  impervious  all  the  way  through.  Because  of  the 
exceedingly  high  temperature  at  which  it  is  baked,  its  pure 
white  glaze  blends  with  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  body  itself. 
It  cannot  crack  nor  peal  off.  This  beautiful,  lustrous  surface 
is  very  easy  to  keep  clean  and  is  unaffected  by  soaps  or 
liquids. 

Ideal  Solid  Porcelain  it  the  belt  material  for  twlbtub*.  sinki  and 
wanhlubs  becauia  a  coarser  body  (ban  Vitraoiu  China  it  needed  to 
hold  the  heavy  built  together. 

Aalc  your  aicbilect  ot  plumber  about  Trenton  Potterie*  Products. 

Send  for  oar  Booklet  No.  S.  9 

on  iht  "Siwelclo  NoiHitu  Siphon  Jci  CloHi"  ud  our  book  "Idal  Porcelain 


THE    TRENTON    POTTERIES    CO.,    Tranton,    N.  J..   V.  S.  A 
Tht  Larmnl  MaiiafaeluTtn  of  Samlary  Patfry  in  (A*  U.  S.  A. 


THERE'S  no  floor  varnish  which  equals  "6i"  Floor  Varnish  nor  has  the 
floor-wear  quality  "6i"  possesses.    It's  heel-proof,  mar-proof,  water-prooC 


ll  I*  well  ai  bow  to  Gniih  and 
doen'l  earrr  "P  ft  L"  produc 
Strr»-l.  BuBalo.  K.  Y.;  la  Ca 
BrtdtebDTf.  Oat. 


FLOOR  VARNISH 

PRATTrnKl^RNISHES 

^T^jJ^Si;  ESTABUSHED  63.YeARS  '""^"^■"•" 

en  pleaw  mcntioD  Thk  WoBI4>'a  Wa» 
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Convenience  and  Safety 


The  Yale  NiKht-latch  lUnds  for  c 
A  night-Utrh  ii  the  technical  name  for  whit  is  often 
called  a  "sprin?  lock" — a  lock  that  inelf-latchinK-. 
Tlie  nigtit-latch  is  convenient,  but  heretofore  hai 

•Iwayi  lacked  ihe  element  of  complete  Ja/W^.becaiue 


The  Yale  Dead-lock  itands  for  safety. 
A  dead'lock  ii  one  having  a  bolt  without  a 
ipring,  locked  and  unlocked  only  by  the 
key.  Such  a  bolt  cannot  be  puihed  back. 
But  the  beat  dead-lock  lacki  the  rimivninuY 


it>*pringbolt,if  it  can  be  reached,  may  be  puihedback.      of  the  night-latch  having  a  ipringbolL 

The  Yale  Night-latch  No.  44  unites  cmvemence  and  safety.  It  is  a  dead- 
locking night-latch,  or  a  night-latching  dead-lock.  It  operates  as  a  night- 
latch,  but  its  bolt  is  dead-locked  automatically  when  the  door  is  closed.  This 
is  accomplished  by  the  thin  steel  slide  *'S"  shown  above,  which,  when  held 
retracted  by  the  strike,  operates  to  dead-lock  the  latch  bolt.  This  device  is 
the  greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  night-latches,  and  the  No.  44  is  the 
only  perfect  night-latch.  Remember  the  name — Yale — and  the  number — 44. 
Aik  for  our  "Book  ^wut  Nigfat-latcbet" 

No  Lock*  *r*  Yala  Lock*  ddUm  bmcIo  by  Yale  A  Towbc 


Yale  P«<llock> 

Did  you  ever  hear  anyone 
praise  a  Yale  Padlock  by 
nying  ii  nai  ai  good  ai 
another? 


Yale  Doer  Chedu  Yale  Hardwaie 

Simply  ihut  the  door — shut  New  deiignt  are  constantly  being 

it  softly,  but  shut  it  tight.  added,  lamples  of  which  ou)  be  Men 

Four  itylei  to  meet  all  con-  in  the  saleirooms  of  leading  hardware 

ditions.  dealers. 


The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

Maken  of  YALE  Products 

too* o»»'\ IV^i^i.'^t^^^i^t^^.  9  Murray  Street.  New  York 

Canadian  Yale  tt  Towne  Umiied,  St.Catharinei,Ont. 
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GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING 


mmmi  ^\^^^t 
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THE  bath  is  no  longer  an  event 
in  the  household.  The  appeal  of 
"Standard"  Fixtures  has  supplanted  "sense 
of  duty"  by  a  "desire  for  cleanliness."  Children  love  bath- 
ing amidst  the  surroundings  which  "(Standard"  Fixtures  form. 
Their  refining  influence  is  as  valuable  to  the  home  as  their 
practical  utility,  their  beauty  and  their  defiance  of  age  and  use. 

Genuine  "St BiuJard"  liiturfs  lor  the  Hume  and  demand  'Slunilnnr  quality  rI  J»i  cxpcnK. 
lor  School,  OUice  Buildiiigi.  Public  Injiitu-  AH  -Standard"  fixtutei,  with  care,  will  lul  i 
.  Identified   by  ihe  Green  and       |i,j,im,.     ^nd  no  fixture  it  genuine  unirss  it 


firing  the  Red  and  Blaclc  Label 


I    of   inferior   fixtui 


e  Ihal  you  get  ihem. 


verbally) 


Standard  cSanitatrsTDlig.  Co.    Dcpt.  H 


PITTSBURGH.   PA. 

Sneet   NuhviUe ) I S  TerKt  Avenue. So.  Loiulaii.. .. S3  Holbom  Viaduct.  E.C 

Block    NewOileuu.    BuonneftSl.  JoHphSu.  HooMon,  Tea.. PnMQu  uj  Smith  5». 

Sueel   Montreal.  Cu 219  Coi>M>neBldi.  Sw>  Fni>cdKa..MctnipDlLiB>i.k  Bid*. 

St..E,   BoHhi Jatm  Hancock  Bills.  WuhiixtDn.  D.  C SouihenBlda. 

Slreel    LeuianUe }  1 9-23  W.  Main  Streel  Toledo,  Ohio   ....  311 -121  Ene  Stieel 

100  N.  Fourth  SttMt  Cl.«[and 648  Humn  Road,  S.  E.  FortWonh.Tei..  Fmuaii 

663  Walnui  St.  Hunih<in.CaD 20.28  JackKB  St. W. 
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The  Passing  of  Plain  Macadam 


W' 


'III  tlicsr  ilayn  i)f  iirrigrr-^^  it  it  a  i 
lit  uii  til  J  style  iitui'iukitii  )uvriiiiM 
milN'  the  lisl  ten  yran  the  rhar- 
if  tnffic  oil  iiur  n«tli  has 
1  (-iiiii|iletclv.  A  liri^e  \Kin  »f 
s  nioti.r  tnrtiL-aiulthcnhi-chiiistnJ 
ily  riiJllii);  uvi-r  the  rujj  ittir  u/  lAr 


Ttie  (IriviniT  n-lietlii  fif  a 


Invinp 


aiitomnliile  rr 
[>  llie  mile  tluii 
le,  iliuuiiit;  tin 


iiiiiiitin);  i'k-:! 
••f    brittle    III 


aibiii    aurfucri    uiulrr   i 


(Irmeanor  bonlrring  cicwely  on  rriinc 
jii  I  iiublic  tf>ajl."--iJticagg  TrihuKt, 
nuke   the    read  nii&re   pmnf    ifpinM   the 
Kliceriii^  artiun*  of  driving;  irheeU. 

This  can  be  armmiiliihed  by  the  uk  iA 
Tiinia,  whirh  rr-rnforcrs  the  lurface,  £"'■»(> 
it  -A  jilasiiciiy  and  tenacity  which  will  citable 
it  I'l  ^rai^t  autuiiuibile  liaHir. 

T:irvia  wai  tiic  tint  biiuininnus  binder  on 
llie  Aiiirricon  mnrLrt  and  cunfonni  to  uni-  - 
viTsal  Kunipran  cx|iericnrr.  It  is  made  in 
(line  griidi's  "Tartia  X"  fur  road  and 
lavenicnt  i'»nj.tniftion,  "Tarvia  A"  for  nir- 
f^irinir,  "Tania  B"  fur  du>l  prevention  and 
r..ad  |.rt 


f)iir 


Jvire  it  at  the  disiioial  «f  any 

llluttntcd  brxiLlcti  regard- 

ttcllnicnts  free  uii  reijucst  lo 


IlARRin-r  MANIFACTIRING  COMPANY 


DC 
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The  Crisp 
Tasty  Toajst 


Food  science  has  taught  us  that  there  is  much  body-building 
nutriment  in  the  whole  wheat  grain  which  we  do  not  get  in 
white  flour.  The  only  question  is  how  to  make  the  whole 
wheat  grain  digestible.  That  problem  has  been  solved  in 
the  making  of 

Triscuit 

The  Shredded  Whole  Wheat  Wafer 

It  ii  the  whole  wheat,  steam-cooked,  shredded,  compressed  in- 
to a  wafer,  and  baked;  the  maximum  of  nutriment  in  smallest 
bulk.  Many  people  prefer  it  to  ordinary  bread  toasL  Heated 
in  the  oven  to  restore  its  crispness  it  is  delicious  for  luncheon, 
or  for  any  meal,  with  butter,  potted  cheese  or  marmalades. 


-THE  TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN" 


The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

Niagan  Fall*.  N.  Y. 


n  Thf  Woai4)'t  Woi 


"^Havk  You  a  Littlk  "Fairt'  in  Your  Hoam** 


The  best  Soap  is  White 
The  best  White  Soap  is  Fairy 

Fairy  Soap  is  white^ — undyed— because   it   has  no 
impurities  or  cheap   ingredients  to  hide   under  the  mask 
of  color  and  perfume.     It  is  made  from  edible  fats  and  choice 
:getable    oils.     It  is  both  pure  and  purifying— and  a  , 
boon  to  tender  skins.     Try  this   handy,  fioatinE.  oval 
cake  of  white  soap  in  your  toilet  and  bath. 
Cost  but  5c. 
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